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FOREWORD 


The book before us deals prineij)al]y vntli. ('hristiau 
antiquities around Madras, but contains also accounts of similar 
ajitiquities and traditions in other parts of India and the Indies. 
Tli(‘ Lmderlying th(ane is of (toursc the tradition that the A])Ostle> 
Thomas founded tlie Christian Ghurcdi of India, and tlu^ author 
finds vestiges of aiicient (Christian eominunities s(*attered all ovt'r 
tJi(‘ Indies, altliough only the ‘ Thomas-( Ihristians ’ of Malabai* 
have survived to this <laV'. Parts I lo III form the nucleus of tlu^ 
l)ook andgiv('; a. desca ijjti vt^ a.eeount of the inscriptions and ot her 
nut iquities pr(^s(;rvaal in Myla,]) 0 !*(‘, Littk* Mount njid St. Thomas 
]Vlount—places hallovctHl (»y association wilh th(' Apostle. This 
j)a,rt of the book was printcid in 11)24 with a prcd’ace and index. 
Subsequently the author addial jiapers on sp(‘eial points of interest 
about Mylapore ajxd a,bout e;o‘l\’ Ghristian crosses and oth(U‘ 
monuments found in Tra \"ancore. (V)imba,t o?‘e, Mysore, I>oml>ay 
Presideney. Burm;i,. (-eylon. Maldives, (hinbodia;, ’iM.alaeea,, rlava. 
Tonkin a,]id other holds. Tlu^ AV'oi-k was ins|)ired aud (meouragod 
by th(? lat(^ Pvt. Ke\'. Di*. T('ix(4ra. Bishop of ]Mylapore. himscdf 
a, scholar with a keen int(a*(5st in the Thomistie a,ntiquities. 
Nea^rly the whole woik Was Wi'itten and printed l)y 11)27, but it 
remaiiKal iiicomphde owing la.rgidy to the illness of the authoi-. 
Apj)arently he had hopes of (^\entually eompl(4ing the woi*k, but 
tlun' Were frustratcal when he Was ord(MH‘d to return to Ihiropo 
in il)32. 

Karly in 11)85, the Kt. Ihn’. Gliarles d(‘ Sa Piagoso, the 
Bishoj) of Myla])or(;, entrusted me with the priqiaration of tlie 
work for ])ublieation. Having been a student of the subject 
from my school days and having had ocaaision to examine some of 
the proofs of the jireseiit ^ork, I eonsentiid to assist in this 
matt(vr and offered to consult Fr. Hosten himself, whom I 
hoped to meet in Europe during the summer of 1935. But 
before I ])assed Suez, Fr. Hosten <lied (Ibth April, 1935). 
However, I juoc^eeded to Bt’ussoIs in July and with the lielp of 
the Jesuit J^ithers of Gollego Saint-Miehel and the Flemish 
Jesuit Provincial House at Ghaussee de Haeeht where Fr. Hosten 
died, I ransacked the jiapers left by tlie late Father, and found 
that theie Was practically nothing pertaining to the jiresent 
work. I took the opportunity to consult there the great 
Bollandist scholar, Fr. Peeters, who is a recognised authority on 
early Persian and Eastern History. 

The idea of completing the work w^as therefore abandoned. 
After all it is a collection of papers, and not a unified treatise, 
and therefore the question of completing it does not arise. 
Nearly all the formes Were jwmted before 1927 and they are 
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now given out as they were printed. All that I have done is 
to add a Foreword, a short account of the Indian tradition of 
St. Thomas and a table of contents. Fr. Eelen, S.J., of Kurseong, 
has been good enough to write a biograi)hical account of Fr. 
Hosten which will be greatly appreciated by all the^ late Father’s 
friends. 

As the reader will see, the book is an omniiim gatherum on 
St. Thomas and on Christian antiquities in the Indies. Nor 
does this contain all the late Father’s writings on the subject. 
Durmg his visits to Malabar, he made a thorough study of the 
Christian tradition in Travancore, collected songs and legends, 
studied the many ancient crosses found all over the country, 
carried out expeditions to explore historical sites (like Chayal), 
took an active part in controversies among Malabar scholars on 
details of local ( 'hristian History and carried on a brisk corres¬ 
pondence with a large number of ])eopIe, some of which is referred 
to in these pages. His curiosity was unap])easable and his 
mastery of detail unsurpassed. He w'as captivated l)y the 
Indian tradition of St. Thomas, and Was consumed with a 
passion for dis(U)vcring tlie truth of the liddle that has baffled 
many generations of scholars before him. 

Fr. Hosten has l)rought together’ information of a varied 
nature, pai’tly collected himself and partly gathered from 
l)ooks and manuscripts in many languages whicdi are not accessible 
to the ordinaiy scholar, at any rate iji India. He Writes like a 
pioni^er ex]>loring a new field ; in sonu^ cases like an animated 
tourist recording his im])ressions. He had not the time to 
collate facts and to Weigh evidenct^ ; an<l the coiu^lusions he has 
drawn are therefore tentative. The explorer has done his 
work ; he has brought together many objects of great historical 
value. It now remains for the scientist to scrutinise the objects, 
to sift the evidence and to draw j)roper conclusions. 

But the work of the pioneer is the most difficult and Fr. 
Hosten has done it admirably. The book he has Written is 
the most detailed study so far made of early Christian anticpiities 
of India. It is inconclusive, as such work must necessarily be. 
But it will long remain as a leference l)Ook of great value and 
His Lordship the Bishojj of Mylaporc deserves the gratitude of 
scholars for bringing out such a work at a time like the j)ro8ent 
when interest in liistorical researches is growing everywhere. 


Senate House, 
Madras, April Qth, 1930. 


P. J. THOMAS. 
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WAS THE APOSTLE THOMAS IN SOUTH 
INDIA ? 


A Bkikf Sta^j'Ement of the I^koijlem. 

The tradition, that St. Thon\as the Apostle ])reached and 
died in India, is as old and deep-rooted as any of the early 
Christian traditions a,e(‘epted by historians. In the ease of most 
of these A^t^iKU’able tj*a,ditions there is not enough docnmentary 
evidence coinjiclling nnanimous a,ccej)tanee, and yet to dis|)rovo 
them is extremely diificnlt, owing to the array of circiimstantial 
evidences snpj)orting them. It, is tiaie that many mediavval 
traditions cannot claim any historical l)a,sis. Ihit the tradition 
about St. Thomas is of mucli earlier origiix, being handed down 
through A^adl-known writers from A])ostolic tim(‘s. Many 
legends clusteiing round, this tradition may be media'val acicre- 
tions, but that does not weaken tlie origina,! tradition. An 
im]>a,rtia,l stiid\' of it will convinc(‘ one that it stands on t he same 
])iane as many of the genera,!ly acceptcHl historical facts about 
ancient India. 


1. Testimonij of tho Earlji FdllKirn. 

Wherever the A])Ostle Tliomas is mentionedj in breviary or 
liturgy, iji poem or history, he is almost mvariabh’ associated 
with India. All Patristic Wi-itings, whether ( Jrcsdv, Jjatin or 
Syriac, bear tc^stimonj’ to the coimecdion of the Ajiostle with 
India. It is significant that this belief was most ]jronounced 
among t^arly Syriac Fathers, who by their ])roximity to India 
claim the greatest resj)Oct in tins matter. According to a well- 
known authority’’, “To refer to all the Syrian and Christian Aral) 
authors who speak of India in coimection with Thomas would 
be equivalent to referring to all who have made mention of the 
name of Thomas 

The earliest known reference to St. Thomas in Syriac writings 
is in the Doatrine of the Apostles, which may be dated about 
200 A.IJ. and not later than 250 A.D. It says : “ India and all 
its own countries and those bordering, even to the farthest sea, 
received the A])ostle’s hand of priesthood from Judas Thomas, 
who was guide and ruler of the church ho built there and 
ministered there ”.^ This was written at Edessa, in Mesopotamia; 
about the same time, the Well-known historical romance the 
Acts of Thomas was comi>osed in or around the same city by 

1 Caret on's Ancient Syrkic Documents, p. 33. 
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some anonymous Syriac writer, and in the 4th century St. 
Ephraim composed his incomparable hymns about the Apostle 
of India, narrating with pointed phrase and convincing illustra¬ 
tion how Thomas ‘'purified a tainted land of dark people”. 

“ The sun-burnt India thou hast made fair ”.“ the cross of 

light has obliterated India’s darkened shades 


2. Which India ? 

Many critics have stated that the India of the early Fathers 
is an indefinite geographical exj)resHion, meaning sometimes 
Persia or Arabia or even Abyssinia. We know that such mistakes 
ha\'e been made by mediaeval Euroj)ean writers who Were ignorant 
about India, as in those days Islam had erected a bander against 
Fimo|)ean ( ontact with the East. But to assume that the same 
mistakes must have been committed by the early Greek and 
Syrian Fathers betrays a. most deplorable ignoi’ance of the history 
oi the time. Mesoi)otamia and Syria, the countries where the 
Syriac F’athers wrote, were in active commerdal contact with 
India. l)oth l)y overland route and by sea route vda Persian Gulf. 
As for the Greek Fathers, it would be absurd to say that they 
did not know India. s(‘eing that the most authoritative of con- 
ttunpOT’ary Gix^ek writings on Geography and Trade—Pliny’s 
Natural History (C. 50-00 A.I).). Peri phis Maris Aerithrm 
((k 150 A.I).) and Ptolemy's Geography (C. 150 A.I).)—knew 
India, t^spt'cirdly South India, with an amazing minuteness of 
topography. By “ India ” they all numnt the (country between 
thf> mouths of the Indus and the Ganges. By the discovery ” 
of mojisoon winds in cii’ca A.I). 47, the voyage to India became 
a compa.rativxdy easy matt(U’ and (^v(?ry }ear numerous ships 
sailed from the Bed Sea. (especially Arabian) ports to tlie West 
( Vjast of India. As the monsoon winds directed the sailing shi])S 
straight to tlu* Mala,bar (hast—acrcording to Pliny, Muziris 
(Granganore) ^ was the first port touched in India—the Greeks 
and Arabs knew Soutli India best and when they speak of India, 
thcA" mean chiefly that part of the coimtry. Ptolemy, for 
c^xamjde, gives a full topographical account of Malabar with 
its ports and inland towns. From Malabar, traders Went by 
(toasting vessels or by interior routes to other parts of India. 
These were the works from which the early Fathers obtained 
their knowledge of India ; and therefore, when they say that 
lliomas was in India, the presumption is that it was the real 


1 8. Ephraemi Hymni (Edit. Lamy), IV, p. 703. 8eo also Burkitt, 
Early ChrLstia?iUy outside the Roman Emjnre ; Wright’s Apocryphal 
Gospels. 

* Craiiganore was formerly the capital of Malabar (Chera), but it is 
now a village in Cochin State. 
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India, and the onus of proving that it was not is on those who 
deny itd 

3. The Indian Tradition. 

There is an independent local tradition in India to support 
the patristic testimony above quoted. Three separate versions 
of it have been handed down, one held by the ‘'Christians of 
8t. Thomas ” of Malabar, another by the Malabar Hindus and 
a third by people around Mylapore. The first exists in ancient 
songs, whose antiquity cannot be accurately fixed; but early 
Euro])ean travellers (e.gf., Marco Polo, 1292 A.D.) have recorded 
the Malabar tradition, and the songs about 8t. Thomas Were 
known to the first Portuguese sojourners in India. The existing 
written versions of these tradition are not of great antiquity, 
but this hardl}^ detracts from their value. Epigraphy is of little 
h(‘lp in regard to Malabar history ; for, owing to damp air and 
lu^avy monsoons, neither cadjan leaves nor pa})er will keep long 
in that country. All ancient traditions had therefore to be 
periodically re-written, and naturally embellishments must have 
been made from time to time. 

The substance of the Malabar tradition is tliat 8t. Thomas 
after preaching the (rospel elsewhere, sailed from iVi’abia to 
India and landcKl in (-ranganore about the year 50 A.D., travelled 
and preached all over 8outh India, (‘stablished se\'en churclw^s in 
^Ma labar aiul many outside, ordained j^riests to succeed him, and 
in ()S A.I). r(;ceived the crown of martyrdom iii Mylapore. He 
is also said to have convc^rted a certain king, called 
“ Cholaperumal ” in some v^ersions and “ Kandapparaser ” in 
others, besides many brahmin families of high position. 8everaJ 
miracles are also narrated. In some respects, the story resembles 
tha t contained in the 8yriac work, the of Thomas mentioned 
above ; bnt the Malabar tradition cannot be a ixndering of the 

of Thomas, seeing that there are features in it which point 
to an independent origin, and this is (jonfirmed by the existence 
of those features in certain early European Writings about 
Thomas. Rather the probability is that the clever Syriac writer 
dramatized the simple story that came from India, spiiming out 
many Indian names and incidents, and connecting the Apostle 
with an otherwise known Indo-Parthian King Gudapharasa. 
The Acts may be valuable or worthless, but the South Indian 
Tradition does not depend upon it, except that jiossibly it gave 
the theme for its talented writer.^ 

1 See PeripLus (Ed. Schoff), p. 39. Pliny, Book VI, Cliapter XXVI. 
Also Warmington, Commerce between the Rottuin Empire and India and 
my paper on the India of the Early Christian Fathers, Young Men of 
India, January, 1928. 

2 The best account of the Malabar tradition is in the Malayalam work, 
The Christians of St. Thomas by the Rev. Bernard, a Syrian priest. For 
the Mylapore tradition, see my paper in the Report of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission (1924) 
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4. The Apostle's Tomb at Mylapore. 

There is no doii])t tliat th(> Malahai' ti’adition has l>e€‘n 
enilxillished by later editors, but there is a su])stT‘atuni in it which 
is ancient and i(4iable. We shall here take only the story of the 
Apostle’s death in Mylapore. At one time, tliis Was regarded as a 
Portuguese fraud, but later research has considerably dispelled 
the doubts and to-day it. would be hazardous to question it, 
unless ojKi could (explain avv^ay the t(‘stiinony of the nuinerous 
pre-Portugu(‘S(^ trav<41(M-s who have writDai about St, Thomas’ 
toinl) there. To begin with the latiM* ones, Ihirbosa (lolS), Nicolo 
(lonti (1440), .John Marignoli Friar Odojic (l.'llk')), Miuco 

Polo (1202), \'isit(Ml and comuKaitcd U])on th(‘ tomb and the 
('hurcli tha,t stood lueir it and :h(‘ many Syria]i (4u‘isti;rns that 
lived (*los(^ \)y. Ik'forc: tlicm W(4iav(‘thc t esl imoiiy of the Muham¬ 
madan trav(‘ll(‘.rs of the 0th century who callt'd it Hotnma ” 
(House! of Thoma.s). Ixing AbV<Ml is said to Ixav(‘ sent offci’ings 
to St. 44iomas in India (SSO A.D.) and as no othei’ pla.ee in 
India oi' anywheix' cls(‘ in tie* World (‘ver claim(‘d to possi^ss St. 
Thomas’ torn!), thosc^ offerings must luivc^ goiu* to ^l.yla])or(', if at 
all they W(‘nt anywlauxe Similarl\' i*efer(‘Jic(‘s a,bound in Syriac 
writings about the toinb of St . Thomas in India.. ‘‘Amr, the 
(Christian .VraO histoi ian (1240) says distinct ly that ‘ liis (Thomas') 
tomb is in tlu^ ’ island ' of Mailaporx' in India., on tlu^ rigid hand 
side of the jillar. in his monastery 

Th(^ monast(‘i'y of Myla.por(‘ mentioned abo\(‘ ha.s been 
meidioned also l)y the Europ(>an t ra velka's just quoted ; l)ut it 
(^xist(‘d in mu(“h earlier times, (begoiy of Toui's in the bth 
century I'ccoi'ds th(? accounts which he heard from the monk 
Theodorus about, “the church and monastery of striking dimen¬ 
sions that stood jwar th(‘ tomb of St. Thomas in, India. 
Lately Aalua.bh^ evdd(>nc(‘ foi' the existen(*e of this monastery as 
(larly as the middk' of the 4th c(aduTy has btien. discovned. This 
is (nntained in a Syriac work, called Life of llei'orit Yonau 
AVritt(‘n about ‘190 A.l>. by Za.doe who calls himself ‘ priest, 
monk and arehimandiiti^ of the Monaust{‘iy of St. Thomas in 
India ’’ ; and in this work it is said that Mai’ YTnan (aime from 
xVnbar (modern Baghdad) into India to visit the said monastery. 
It is hy no means (‘ertain that the monastery of Zadoe Was in 
Mylajiore, but even apart from it, then^ is ample cirinmstantial 
(uddence for beliciving that there Was from ancient times a 
slu’ine where St. Thomas lies Iniried. Pilgrims from not only 
India, Oeylon and Burma but from distant countries visited 
the shrine from early days. But in the 15th century, the jilaco 
seems to liave fallen into ruins. The Portuguese renovated the 
place and built a beautiful church over the Apostle’s tomb.^ 

1 Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, IV, p. 34. 

2 On Mylapore and the Portuguese, see F. A. D’Cruz, St. Thomas^ 
the A 2 :) 08 tle in India. Soo also the following pages. 
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5. Ati Indigenous Church in South India. 

Many cr-iti(‘s {e.g., Milne Rae and Richard Garl>6) have 
attril)utcd the early ('hristianity of India, to tiie evangelical 
efforts of “ Nestorian ” missionaries from Persia. Ttmre is no 
doubt that (diristians from Mesopotamia, and Persia colonized 
on the Malabar coast lietwecui the 4th and 9th centuries A.l). 
According to tradition, a Syrian rnercliant calkul Ivnayi-Thoma 
(Thomas of (Jana) settled dowm in Malabar in the 4th century, 
accomj)anicd by many followers, a,nd this is (luitt^ ]>robab]e 
sficing that in th(^ micldle of the (ith ccuituTA% (Josmas found in 
South India a,nd (knlon a communily of Persian (Jliristians with 
a. Bisho]) of their own. But these colonists w-'ere nevcvr know’n 
in Malabar as missionaries ; tliey wwre chi(41y traders, and are 
said to have fraternized with the desceiidaiits of St. Thomas’ 
converts. That thei'e was in South India, before^ the ariiva.l of 
Persians an indigemous community of Christians is clear from the 
following indo])endent lines of evidence. 

About th(5 year 354 A.I)., the I^Jinperor (Jonstantius is said 
to hav(5 sent to Arabifi, Abyssinia.. (Jeylon and India a missionary 
called Tlieophilius. According to a. con tern poi’ary lustorian, 
Theopliilius ])reached the gosj)el in Maldives and from there 
sailed to other parts of India, and itfformed many things 
which wer(5 not rightl^y^ done among them ; for, they heard the 
reading of the Gospel in a sit ting |)osture, and did other things 
whicfi Weie la^jmgnant to the Divine Law ; and fiaving refoniKal 
everything accoi’ding to tlu? holy usage, as Was most acceptable 
to God, he also c'onlirmed the dogma, of the Church According 
to Medlycott, and Mingana, tliis valuable statemt^nt implies the 
existence of (1) a. resident congrt'gation of the faithful, (2) Church 
services regularly held at whic^h th(5 Gos|)els were read, and (3) 
cons(3qu(uitly a ministering clergy. This Latin accoimt squares 
very well with the Syriac text quot(id above, from the Doctrine 
of the Apostles, which clearly says that India received the 
Apostle’s hand of priesthood Trom Judas Thomas ”, and confirms 
the Malabar tradition that the Apostle consecrated priests in 
Malabar to follow in his foot-steps.^ Nor need there be any 
doubt that the (Jliristians whom Theo|)hilius found Were 
indigenous. Although the “ Apostolic Constitutions ” had laid 
down that the reading of the Gospel must be heard in a standing 
posture and although this had been accepted all over the Christian 


1 Soo Abbo Migne, Pat. Or. Ixv, 481—489. Quoted and commented in 
Medlycott, India arid the Aposte Thomas, p. 178. 

2 The tradition is that priests were ordained from four of the leading 
Brahmin Christian families, namely Pakalomattam, Sankarapiiri, Kalli 
and Kalikavu. They still exist in Koravalangad, and tlie present writer 
is a lineal descendant. The Head of the Malabar Church, the Archdeacon, 
had to be selected from Pakalomattam—a practice which was continued 
among the Jacobites till a hundred years ago. 
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world, western and eastern, the news of it had not reached the 
Indiana and they naturally continued to hear the Gospel in a 
sitting ijosture. We may remember in this connection that 
Maidive Islands lie off Malabar Coast, and were always in com¬ 
mercial contact with it. ^ 

Another independent source of evidence is the testimony 3P 
an early Muhammadan writer that Mani, the founder of 
Manichaeism (born 215 A.D.), visited India to spread bis rival 
creed, and this strengthens the Malabar tradition that the 
sorcerer, Mani, came to Malabar to pervert the converts of 
8t. Thomas and that some of them succumbed to him. It is 
also knoAvn that owing to persecution in Persia, Mani’s followers 
migrated to India, China and other countries. One cannot say 
whether the well-known Maiiigramakars associated with Malabar 
(Christians were Manichaeans, but it is highly probable that Mani 
or his immediate disciples visited South India, and this lends 
support to the view that there were (Christians in Soutli India 
in the third centuiy A.D.' 

(). Conclusion. 

Thus we hav(^ testimony from two indej)en(iont sources 
about the mission of the A})Ostle Thomas in South India. On 
the one hand, we have unequivocal evidence of the early Fathers 
that St. Thomas ])reached and died in India ; on the other, we 
have in India itself a local tradition which receives more and 
more supj)ort as historical research advances. If the Apostle 
came to India at all he could not have normally avoided Malabar ; 
and in Malal)ar itself we have a Christian community that 
claims Thomas as their founder and whose existence could be 
t raced back to the early centuries of the Christian Era. At least 
from the 4th century A.l). we have reliable evidence for the 
fact that Persian and Syrian (Christians looked to Mylapore for 
the tomb of St. Thomas. One cannot understand why all these 
people looked for it on the barren shores of Mylapore, seeing that 
early (^Christian haunts were nearer home. If they, who knew the 
story of the Acts well, thought that it happened in Parthia or 
Afghanisthan (as modern critics would have it), it is most 
strange that they should have looked for Thomas’ tomb and 
Thomas’ converts in South India, as they actually did. Consider¬ 
ing the cumulative weight of all these different lines of evidence, 


1 About the Muhammadan toetimony, see Encyclopoedia of Religion 
and Ethics (Art: Manwhaeism) ; the Malabar tradition is that many 
families apostatized, and that when the first Syrian Colonists came (some¬ 
time in th?) middle of the 4th century) the Christian families (called 
—orthodox, Syr) were few and in a desolate condition. Some 
identify Mani with Manikavasagar, the Tamil Saiva devotee, but this is 
not convincing. 
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it might seem that the mission of St. Thomas in South India is as 
satisfactorily proved as the great majority of events in India’s 
ancient history. 

Note on Bibliography. 

Among the modern writers who have denied that St. Thomas 
came to South India are Milne Rae, a former professor of the Madras 
Cliristian College, in his Syrian Church in India (1892), Richard 
Oarbe, professor at Tubingen, in his Indien nnd das Chriatentum 
(1914), W. R. Philipps, Journal of the lioynl Asiatic Society (1903-04), 
and Rev. H. Thurston, S.,1., in the Cath. Ency., V’^ol. XIV. Among 
those who haA'e affirmed it are Paulino, in India Orientalis Christiana 
(1794), Claudius Buchanan, in liis Christian Researches in Asia 
(1814), Bishop Hcber, in his Journal, Yule in his edition of Marco 
Polo, A. E. Medlycott, in his India and. the Ajwstle Thojnas (1906), 
Dahlmann, in his Die Thomas Legende (1912), A. Wath. in Der HI. 
Thomas der Apostel Indiens (1926), Farquhar, in liis two papers in 
the Bulletm of the John Hylands Library (1926-27) and Father 
Hosten in various writings, of which the most valuable is the work 
before us. Di‘. Mingana, the Syriac archivist, lias brought out 
useful documents relevant to the subject in his Early Spread of 
Christianity in India printed in the Ihdletin of John Ryiand'’a Library 
(1926), but he adopts a non-committal attitude regarding the 
question of St. Thomas. Of th(3 above writers, only Buchanan, 
MedlycHitt and Hosten studied the South Indian tradition on the 
spot. Buchanan, a jiionoer of the Church Mission Society, after 
laborious researches, arriv'ed at the conclusion that “ we have as 
good testimony that Apostle Thomas died in India as that Apostle 
Peter died in Rome” {Christian Researches {IS]4), p. 135. Bishop 
Heber who died in South India was even more sure about it. 
“It may be as readily believed”, wrote he, “that St. Thomas 
was slain in Meila|iur as that St. Paul was beheaded in Rome or 
that Leonidas fell at Thermopylie ” {Indian Journal, II, p. 178). 

Vincent Smith, tlie famous historian, was at first sceptical 
about the Apostle’s journey to South India but later when he 
came into closer contact with the sources, he wrote as follows :— 

‘ ‘ I am now satisfied that the Christian Church of Southern India 
is extremely ancient, whether it was founded by St. Thomas in 
person or not, and that its existence may be traced back to the 
third century with a liigh degree of probability. Mr. Milne Rae 
carried liis scepticism too far when he attributed the establishment 
of the Cliristian congregations to missionaries from the banks of 
the Tigris and Euphrates in the fifth and sixth centuries Early 
History of India (1924), p. 260. Elsewhere he says :—* My personal 
impression, formed after much examination of the evidence is that 
the story of the martyrdom in Southern India is the better supported 
of the two versions of the Saint’s Death”. Oxford History of India 
(1923), p. 126. Had Smith been able to examine the testimony of 
Syriac fathers, now available in English, and had he studied Malabar 
tradition at closer quarters, it is possible that he would liave gone 
much further in liis affirmation of St. Thomas’ connection with 
India. 

The reason why many scholars are so sceptical about the matter 
seems to be : (1) the iconoclastic attitude towards traditions intro- 
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duced by the modem Prussian School of historians ; (2) the imperfect 
acquaintance with sources which are not available in the European 
languages and a general disbelief in them; and perliaps (3) a 
natural disinclination to beheve how India wliioh lay outside the 
Roman empire and is identified with Hinduism should possess tl|p 
tomb of one of the twelve apostles of Jesus, a privilege which onlyl 
one place in Europe and no other place in the world lays claim to. 
One wonders how many events in the history of the Ist century A.D. 
in India or elsewhere are better attested than the preaching of 
St. Thomas in South India. 

P. J. Thomas. 


Madras, 6-4-36. 
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Henry Hosten was bom at Ramskapelle in Flanders, 
Belgium, on the 26th March, 1873. Already in his boyhood he 
had made up his mind to become a missionary. Consequently 
he left the local college in order to jom the Apostolic School of 
Tumhout, there to prepare himself more directly for the Missions. 
On 23rd September, 1891, he entered the Jesuit Noviciate of 
Tronchiennes. Two years later, after taking his vows, he was 
sent to the newly founded Papal Seminary of Kandy, Ceylon, 
where he was to stay for six years, teaching Latin, English, and 
Rhetoric. 

In 1900, he began his Philosojihy in Shembaganur. It is 
certain that at this time already his mind was drawn towards the 
past of India ; for in 1906 there appeared in the Madura District 
Gazetteer (Madras) the abstract of a report sent in by Fr. Hosten 
the previous year, on Dolmens and Cromlechs of the Palnis} 
The year after, the same subject was treated in ‘ Anthropos ’ 
imder the title of Prehistoric Remains near Kodaikanal^ Palnis, 
India. On completing his throe years’ course of Philosophy, he 
was called to St. Joseph’s College, Darjeeling. The following 
year 1904 We find him in Kuraeong for his four years’ course of 
Theology. It is here in the quiet of the Himalayan foothills 
that our budding historian made his first rambles in Indian 
Christian History. During his second year in St. Mary’s, 
Kurseong, providential circumstances were to stimulate his 
historical interests, viz. the foundation of the now famous Indian 
Academy of the theologians. Fr. Hosten was elected its first 
Secretary and Librarian. 

We must be pardoned if we give an unduly long account of 
his activities in this capacity. The reason is that the minutes 
of the Academy enable us to follow the maturing of his vocation 
of historian. In June 1906, he gave a study on Abbate Post’s 
.Geographical Account of Bengal, 1676.* On 22nd July, Fr. 
Hosten read a commimication : Inscriptions on the tombs of Jesuit 
Missionaries of Agra (1633-1803).* On 23rd August, 1907, 


1 See also “■ Dolmens et Cromlechs dans les Palnis ” in ‘ Missions Beiges 
do la Compagnie de J^sus 1905, pp. 5, 49, 89’—-an article vn-itten in 1902 
(Shembaganur) with a P.S. dated 1904 (Darjeeling). 

2 Catholic Herald, 1906 (p. 683-5). 

3 This communication he subsequently prepared for publication ; it 
appeared in the Catholic Herald Jan. 30th, 1907, under the title : ** Jesuit 
Missionaries in Northern India and the Inscriptions on their Tombs, Agra 
(1680-1803)”. That same year, this article was reprinted in pamphlet 
form by the Catholic Orphan Press, Calcutta. 
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the Catholic Herald published Foundation qf the Jesuit Mission 
at Patna (1624) by L. Besse, S.J., notes by H. Hostcn.^ 

In the minutes of the first September meeting, the Secretary 
voices the complaint that the early books and annals of Indian 
Missions are becoming rare and dear in the bookmarket. At 
this time also, the active Secretary was trying hard to form a 
small band of workers to prepare a Menology of the Society of 
Jesus for India. From the minutes of the Academy we gather 
that Fr. Hosten was already familiarly acquainted with historians 
both in India and abroad. We shall mention only a few : 
Rev. Fr. S. Noti; Fr. L. Besse ; Fr. Felix, O.C. ; Mr. E. D. 
Maclagan, I.C.S. (Calcutta); Mr. H. Calvert, the Tibetan explorer 
and Assistant Commissioner of Kulu ; IVli*. H. Beveridge, I.CIS., 
and his friend Mr. W. Irvine, I.C.S. (retired), both of them 
historians of repute in England. 

In February 1907, Fr. Hosten read in the Academy an extract 
from the ‘ Travels of Pietro della Valle ’ purporting to establish 
the Jesuit authorsliip of the Portuguese MS. treatise on Hindu 
Mythology, written in India in the early part of the 17th Century. 
The translation of this MS. by Dr. Casartelli was just then in 
(jourse of publication in the newly established ’ journal of 
Dr. W. Schmidt, S.V.D, “ Antlu'opos Fr. Hosten sent in 
his communication to “ Anthropos ” where it appeared in 1907 
([). 272 -74) under the title of The Authorship of the Portugumi 
MS. on Hindu Mythology. In the same month of February, 
Fr. Bosk, S.J., read a communk^ation on Father Henry Roth, 
S.J. (1650-51) which appeared in the Catholic Herald, with 
Introduction, notes and conclusion by H. Hosten.^ On February 
24th, Fr. Hosten gave a paper on St. Francis Xavier and Tibet 
( 0, l><n’t of which was read at the meeting of the Asiatic; Soc'iety 
of Bengal on A|)ril 3rd, 1907.® 

The Examiner (Bombay) in its issue of March 23rd, 1907, 
published an article by H. Hosten on Indian ChurcJi History. 
On 5th May, Fr. Hosten communicated to the A(;ademy a rectifi¬ 
cation of a geographical error in Abbe Hue’s “ Le Christianisrne 
en Chine ”, repeated by Abbe Launay in his “ Histoire de la 
Mission du Thibet ”. 

From what precedes, it will be apparent which way lay Fr. 
Hosten’s interests. The mysterious period of early Jesuit 
History in India and Tibet had a special fascination for him ; 
if it was full of romance, it was also still full of obscurities. To 
clear up some of these was the ambition of our young historian. 


1 We may hero recall that between the years 1929 and 1932 Fr. 
Dent, S.J., published a History of the Patna Mission, which was largely 
based on the notes of Fr. Hosten. (Patna Mission Letter, 4th year, No. 6, 
July, 1929ff.). 

a Catholic Herald, 1907, pp. 171-172. 
a Proceedings A.S.B., Vol. Ill, No. 4. 
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At the same time, his attention had been aroused by the presence 
of old Christian influences in Hindu literature. On February 
10th, 1907, in connection with a lecture of Dr. G. A. Grierson 
before the Royal Asiatic Society of London, the Secretary writes 
in the minutes of the Academy : “ It is refreshing to hear a man 
of authority like Mr. Grierson give bold utterance to these ideas 
(viz. that the writings of Ramanuja, the legend of the birth of 
Ea’ishna and the doctrine of Kabir are tainted with Christian 
ideas). They are not new, but have been too miicli wilfully 
ignored. The^y may go far to turn the tables against the too 
commonly accepted notion that Christianity has largely copied 
Hindu models This is perhaps the plact^ to say that he 
also got interested in the legend of Sts. Josaphat and Barlaam. 

From this, back to the St. Thomas tradition there is but 
one step. At what time exac‘tly he began to study this neW 
field, We do ixot know. 

In 1908, we find Fr. Host(ui in Raiudii for his third year of 
Probation. Tlio following year he is appointed to St. Xavd(U‘’s ; 
he combines the duties of professor with those of Vicurr in St. 
John’s. At the end of 1917, ho is transferred to St. Josei)h’s 
College, Darjeeling, where ho takes up the duties of professor 
oncjc more. Finally in 1926, he is relieved of his duties of 
professor and free to devote all his time and energy to his 
historicjal researclu^s. 

That he had the historian’s flair was shown when ho dis- 
cov(‘.red Monscrratc^’s ComrneMarius. No sooner did he see the 
manuscript than he recognized its value. In 1914, he produced 
in the “Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Beiigal ” a scliolarly 
edition of the Latin text, with a valuable introduction.^ And 
Sir Edward, Maclagaii adds : “ Father Hosten has done much for 
the cause of histojical research in India, but this edition of the 
‘ (/ommentarius ’ of Mxmserrate* is in many ways the most re¬ 
markable monument of his industry and scliolaivship ”. Of the 
importance of this discovery for the History of Akbar’s reign, 
there can l>e no doubt.. As Vincent A. Smith aptly 
remarks : “ The ‘ (k)mmentarius ’ is the most valuable of the 

new authorities made accessible since the beginning of the 
twentieth century Moreover, “Father Hosten’s researches 
have proved that all narratives of the First Jesuit mission 
to Akbar rest primarily on the testimony of Monserrate 

Again, little was known of Father Antonio Ceschi, S.J., 
“ until Father Hosten, actiirg on a reference in Sommervogel’s 
‘ Bibliotheque ’, unearthed from the Franciscan Convent at 
Trent a copy of a book published in that town (without date 
but with a dedication, dated 1683) which sets forth the life and 


1 The Jesuits and the Great Mogul. E. Maclagan, p. 152. 
8 Akbar the Great Mogul. V. A. Smith, p. 466. 

8 Ibid. 
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correspondence of this missionary'*.^ It may safely be said 
that no contemporary historian has produced so much new 
material for the history of Christianity in India as Father Hosten. 

As we have seen above, the Secretary of the Indian Academy 
of Kursoong took great interest in the history of the early Jesuits 
in India. He was not slow in perceiving that their writings sup¬ 
plied in many ways valuable data towards the clearing up of 
obscure points in Indian History. The value of the Jesuit 
Letters and reports from the Mogul Empire for historical purposes 
can scarcely be overestimated Hence Fr. Hosten’s numerous 
memoirs in this connection, the more important of them being : 

Jesuit Letters and Allied Papers on Mogor, Tibet, Bengal and 
Burma 

That Father Hosten was an authority on the Mogul Period ^ 
is acknowledged on all hands, and no serious historian can afford 
to ignore his writings in this field. Sir Edward Maclagan pays 
a warm tribute to the exceptional merits of our historian. In 
his book “ The Jesuits and the Great Mogul ”, he Writes : “ The 
protagonist in the exploration of these fields has been Father 
H. Hosten, a Belgian member of the Society of Jesus, who has 
worked for many years at Calcutta and Darjeeling. From the 
year 1907 to the present day he has devoted himself with un¬ 
remitting labour to the study of every source of information 
connected with the history of the Jesuit Mission in Northern 
India. His most remarkable achievement was the discovery and 
publication in 1914 of the lost ‘ Commentary * of Father 
Monserrate, a member of the first Mission to the Court of Akbar ; 
but this is only one among many services rendered by him 


' Maclagan, p. 107. 

2 Ibid., p. 17. Soo also V. A. Smith “ Akbar ”, p. VI. 

8 Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, V. No. 4, pp. 155-194. 

4 List of Jesuit Missionaries in Mogor, Journal of the A.S.B., 1910, 
VI, pp. 527-542. 

Father A. Monserrato’s Account of Akbar. Ibid., 1927, VIII, 
pp. 185-221. 

Father N. Pimenta’s Annual Letter on Mogor (Goa, 1566), Ibid., 
XXIII, pp. 67-65. 

Father N. Pimonta, S.J., on Mogor (Goa, 1600), ibid., XXIII, 
pp. 67-82. 

Father N. Pimenta’s Annual Letter of Margao (1601), ibid., 
XXII, pp. 83-107. 

Eulogy of Father .Jerome Xavier, S.J., ibid., pp. 108-130. 

Tliree letters of Fatlmr Joseph de Castro, S.J., and the last Year of 
Jahangir, ibid., XXIII, pp. 141—166. 

Fr. Fernfto Guerreiro’s Annual “Relation” of 1602-1603 on the 
Mogor Mission, The Examiner (Bombay), 1919, pp. 469-470 ; 478-480. 

The First Jesuit Mission to Akbar’s Court (1579-1583) according to 
Father de Souza, S.J. The Examiner (Bombay), 1920, on the various 
dates between March 13 and July 3. 

The Spiritual Letters of Father Antonio Ceschi di Santa Croce, . . . 
a Jesuit Missionary in the Mogul Mission (1647-1656), ibid., on the various 
dates between July 7 and September 8, 1917. 
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towards the elucidation of this aspect of Indian history. The 
details of the Mission have received his attention in a large number 
of articles and he has put together in monographs much informa¬ 
tion regardmg special features of its historj^. He has not only 
himself examined carefully the older printed records and 
traced and accumulated copies of many manuscript authorities : 
but has also been at pains to reproduce many of these in the 
original language or in English, or both, for the benefit of 
scholars interested in the subject. His contributions are, 
however, scattered through a number of periodicals whicli are 
not always easily accessible in Europe—in the ‘ Journal for 
instance, of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in ‘ Bengal Past and 
Present ’, in the ‘ Journals of the Punjab ’ and ' United Provinces 
Historical Societies ’, in ‘ The Catholic Herald of India in 
‘ The Examiner Bombay, and other similar journals published 
in India—and have never been set forth in any connected‘form. 
Father Hostcm himself has other duties and is immersed also 
in other historical studies, so that he has not felt himself in a 
])osition to put together the results of his labours. He has, 
however, been good enough to give me ac(H>ss to a numbe^r of his 
scattered papers and I have, with his permission, attempted to 
compile from these and other sourcfes an abstract of our existing 
information on the Jesuit Missions in the Mogul Empire. 
Although the Father is in no way responsible for the contents 
of this book, the chapters below, so far as they do not reproduce 
information already available in 1890, are very largely baaed on 
Fatluir Hosten’s various publications. The information thus 
available has been supplemented by a number of transcrij)ts of 
manuscripts and copies of other documents which Father 
Hosten has from time to time prepared with immense diligence 
and ungrudgingly placed at the disposal of the jiresent writer.*' ^ 
Others, too, have handsomely acknowledged their indebted¬ 
ness to Fr. Hosten and paid tribute to his scholarshii). C. H. 
Payne, in his Broadway Travellers’ volume Akbar and the 
Jesuits ” (1926) writes : I am under special obligation ... to the 
writings of the Rev. H, Hosten, S.J., particularly those relating 
to the works of Father Monserrate " ; ^ and again in his later 
volume “Jahangir and the Jesuits ” (1930), he writes : Of the 
numerous authorities quoted or referred to in the notes, I have 
sj)ecially to acknowledge the assistance I have received from the 
writings of the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., and the works of Col. 
Sir Henry Yule where certainly he puts our lustorian in 
excellent company. De Filippi, too, in his book “ An Account 
of Tibet” gives several references to Fr. Hosten, “the well- 
known waiter on the history of the mission in India Fr. C. 
Wessels, S.J., in his “ Early Jesuit Travellers in Central Asia ” 
gratefully mentions Fr. Hosten, “ the learned writer on the 


I pp. 2-3. 


2 p. X. 


8 p. XII. 


4 p. 18. 
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mission-history of India, who more than once directed my 
researches in my himt for documents Would that all writers 
who have received help from Fr. Hosten had acknowledged their 
indebtedness to him with equal fairness. 

It would serve no useful purpose to append a complete list 
of Fr. Hosten’s writings relating to the history of the Mogul 
period of the Jesuit Missions of that time. We must content 
ourselves with mentioning two or three points on which Fr. 
Hosten has thrown liglit. For a fairly complete list of his writings, 
the reader is referred to Mr. Maclagan’s book. Appendix II, 
pp. 391-94. 

The siege and fall of Hugli, described at length by Mr. J. A. 
Cam])os in his “ History of the Portuguese in Pengal ” c*ould not 
have been written without the aid of Fi-. Hbsten’s studies on tlu^ 

subject;^ ''Travels of Fra Sehastien Manriepie, 1029.1043;^ 

Padre Maestro Fray Seb. Manrigue in Bengal (1028—Sej)t(‘mber 
11, 1029), in B(‘ng}d, Past and Pr<\sent.^ 

Again, it is Fi’. Hosten who has published th(^ most up-to- 
date account of MirzaZiilqarnain, a ( diristian officia l of the Mogul 
Govemrnent.^ Lastly, whoever wants to form his o])inion about 
the debated question whether or not Alcbar had a Christian 'wife, 
will find the evideni'C available (nllected by Fr. Host<m.® So 
miudi for the Mogul P(‘riod. 

l^\ither Hosten has written a fairly larger number of articles 
on i\xe Jesuit Missionaries in Tibet and translated some of their 
kitteis. As early as 1907, he ])()inted out and (‘orrected a geo- 
gra])hical error in Hue’s famous book ; evnr sinoc that time till 
shortly before his sickness and return to I]urope. he has written 
on this subject at intervals. Meanwhile Fr. (k Wessels, S.J., 
assisted l)y Fr. Hosten, as we have seen, ])ublished “Early 
Jesuit Travellers” (1924), and Mr. Filli ]>])0 de Filippi published 
Ids ‘ An account of Tibet ’, being tli<> travels of lp|)olito Dcsideri. 
Fi'. Hosten, for some years already, laid becui contemy)lating 
publishing a history of the Jesuit Missions in Tibet, but for 
various reasons, indifferent healtli, accidental loss of M88., 
discovery of new material, and the fact that he had ahvays 
many irons in tire fire, he never ])egan the composition of the 
book seriously. We may still regret that he did not ])ut his 


1 p. VHT. 

2 The Cath. Horald of India, 1918; at various places between pp. 91 
and 671. 

s (Hakliiit vSoc.) by Col. Eckford Luard, C.I.E., assisted by Fr. Hosten, 
S.J., 2 Vol. 

4 B.P.P., 1916, Vol. XII, pp. 272-315; Vol. XIII, pp. 1-43. 

6 ** Travels of Peter Mundy.” Hakluit Soc., Vol. II, Append. E. by 
Sir R, C. Temple and Fr. Hosten.—Memoirs of the Asiatic Socnety of 
Bengal, 1916. V. No. 4, pp. 115 seq. 

6 Memoirs A.S.B., 1916, V. No. 4, pp. 175-177 ; and B.P.P., XXXIV, 
1927, pp. 97-105. 
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plan into execution, for possessing unequalled firsthand know¬ 
ledge of the manuscripts and history of that period, we cannot 
doubt that he would have produced an interesting and valuable 
book. We mention only a few of his longer contributions in this 
connection. Two letters of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S.J., a 
missionary in Tibet (1715-1721).^ A letter of Father Francisco 
Godinho, S.J., from Western Tibet, (Tsaparang, August 16, 
1626).^ A letter from Father A. de Andrade, S.J. (Tibet, 
August 25, 1672).^ 

No notice about the life and work of Father Hosten would 
be complete without a reference to the Sadhu Sundar Singh 
episode. Heated discussions aroimd the figure of the Sadhu 
arose in Eui’ope, and especiallj^ in (hjrmany between the years 
1924 and 1930. He had many admirers and the well-known 
scholar F. Heiler was one of his most convinced believers, hlven 
Catholics were taken in for some time.^ However, from tin* 
very Ix^ginning some clear-sighted men looked with sus])i(*ion 
upon th(^ Sadhu, and very soon began to domomir^c? him. Dr. 
Ihster being in the foregr’oiind. Fr. Hosten too was among 
the first to soimd a note of alarm. Histor’ian as he was, he 
l)egan at once to collect, facts about the new pro])hct. And if 
th(^ fatnous Heiler-Pfistxu- controversy a-bout the historicity of 
the Sadhu Sunda.r Singh’s miraedes and heroic ex]')eriences has 
come to a ('lost^ in favour of Pfister, it is largely thanks to h"r. 
Hosten’s laborious researeduis. Armed with his voluminous 
docnimcjitation. Ffister succeeded in enlightening the ]>ublic 
in Europe and convincing it that F. Heiler’s “ Apostle of the 
East and of the West, Saint and true vicar of (dirist ”, the Sadhu 
Sundar Singh, was an im|)ostor and downright liar. Most 
pajKi’s have come to this conclusion. “ Der Protestant ” wrote on 
25 August, 192S: llie balance in(dines more and more in 

disfavour of the (celebrated man of the East ... Of the wonder¬ 
worker and apodJe there remains nothing . . . It will now be 
good tliat oiu^ begin to keej) silence about him in the West ”. 
And the “ Religioses Volksblatt, St. Gallen ”, 6th October, 1928 : 

The Sadhu cannot be cleared from the reproach of simulation, 


1 The PJxaminor (Bombay), pp. 338-340 ; 399-400 ; 409-410; 498-500. 
1918. 

2 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, XXI, pp. 49-73, 1925. 

2 Ibid., XXI, pp. 75-93. 1925. 

4 In 1922; Fr. L. de Grandmaison, S.J., taking occasion of two 
recent books “ Sadhu Sundar Singh, called of God ” by Mrs. Arthur Parker 
(1919) and “The Sadhu ; A study in Mysticism and practical Religion ”, 
by B. H. Streeter, M.A., D.D. and Appasamy, B.A., B.D., (1921), wrote a 
remarkable article^ : “Le Sadhu Sundar Singh ot lo probldme de la saintot^ 
hors de I’^gliso catholique ” (Rocherches de Science religiouse, 1922, 
pp. 1-29) in which he admitted the possibility of miracles and of genuine 
mystical experiences outside the visible Church. Similarly the well-known 
BoUandist H. Delehaye, S.J., Analecta Boll., 1923, p. 249. 
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of having told lies and of failing to ovm up There is no need 
of going further into this controversy which is a thing of the 
past. We must, however, be allowed, by way of a conclusion, 
to quote a page from P. Braeunlich’s book ‘ Sundar Singh in 
seiner wahren Gestalt ’ where the author pays a well-deserved 
tribute to Fr. Hosten’s services and serviceableness in this 
Sundar Singh affray. ‘‘ On 4 July, 1923, the Jesuit Father 
H. Hosten published in the Catholic Herald, Calcutta, his first 
article against the Sadhu. He simply called him a bare-faced 
swindler. From that time onwards he collet;ted—helped by 
Protestant missionaries—an immense amount of material against 
Sundar Singh. Already in summer 1926, it amounted to not 
less than 2000 typewritten pages. Through his diligent, careful 
inquiries into the innumerable deceits of the Fakir, lie rendered 
Truth and Christendom an immense service. At the same time 
he proved himself to bo a man of gentlemanly character ; for 
not only did he put all his material at the disposal of other 
scholars, among tliem Protestants, in a most imselfish way, but 
he showed himself moreover always ready to supply any desired 
information without ever giving way to bigotry. My researches 
about the Taxil swindle and similar cases would have given 
me only half the trouble they did, had I always found in my 
inquiries among the Evangelicals the same readiness as in the 
Jesuit Father . . . (p. 145). 

As stated above, it is difficult to say at what time exactly 
Fr. Hosten became interested in the St. Thomas problem. In 
1912, Fr. J. Dahlmann, S.J., published a book ‘ Die Thomas- 
Legende ’—The Legend of St. Thomas, in which he comes to 
the conclusion that it is probable that the Apostle came to 
North India, in the region of the Indus ; and that it is fruith^ss 
to look to Mylapore or the South-Indian traditions for light 
upon the history of the Apostle’s Martyrdom. What was Fr. 
Hosten’s reaction, if any, upon the appearance of this book ? 
We don’t know. We know that some ton years later, when he 
undertook a journey to Mylapore with the object of collectmg 
‘‘ materials for the historiographer of the Jesuit Missions in 


1 How far the public got interested in this controversy is shown by 
the following list, altogether ineornpleto, of papers that wrote about tlie 
Sundar Singh question; Der kleine Bund ; Die christliche Welt; 
Skchsiches Kirchenblatt: Religioses Volksblatt; Der christliche Apologeto, 
etc. 

Dr. O. Pfister wrote a book : “ Die Legend© Sundar Singhs *’: and 

a great number of articles in various reviews: “ Sundar Singh und Albert 
Schweitzer” in Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft, 
1922, No. 1 ; “ Die Wahrheit tSber Sadhu Sundar Singh” in Religibses 
Volksblatt; 1925, Nos. 46, 46 ; “ Das Ende einer Heiligen-legende ” in 
Frankfurter Zeitimg, No. 32 ; “ Sundar Singh und sein Apologet Heiler ” 
in Schweizorisches Protestantenblatt, 3 and 10 March, 1928; ” Der 
Bankrott ©ines ‘ Apostles \ in Zeitschrift fur Missionskimde und Religions 
wissenschaft,” 1928, Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6. 
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Bengal, whose work was to appear in Belgium in 1921 ** Fr. 
Hosten published an account of his tour as it was financed by 
the Government of India. “ At Mylapore, he writes, in addition 
to securing the primary object of my visit, I discovered in con¬ 
nection with the St. Thomas question as rich a field for future 
research as might well fall to any student of history If this 
journey was not the beginning of his researches in the St. Thomas 
tradition, it certainly awakened his interest in it and gave a 
new impetus to his acitivity. The last week and a half of his 
stay there he devoted “ to investigations of oven greater moment 
than the history of a four-centuries old Indian Mission : I mean 
the story of St. Thomas the Apostle and his traditional connec¬ 
tion with San Thome, Mylapore From that time onward he 
begins to publish articles on the subject in various journals. In 
the Catholic Herald, beginning from the 27th July, a series of 
tentative articles on my findings ; St. Thomas ayid San Thorne, 
Mylapore, in Journal and Proceedings of A.S.B. (Vol. XIX, 
Xo. 5, pp. 153-236) ; St. Thomas in India or TaMah Fakirs and 
St. Thomas and San Thome, Mylapore; Altar Crosses, both in 
Indian Athenaeum (August-September, 1923); Laud's amecdota 
Syria,ca, in the Indian Antic^uary, 1927 ; Is S. ThonU in Civitate 
lothabis, ibid., 1931 ; The St. Thomas Christians of Malabar, in 
Kerala Society Papers. The ]:)rcsent volume Was printed as 
far back as J 925 ; Fr. Hosten was still engaged upon the problem 
of St. Thomas’ coming to South India, when sickness overtook 
him. The more he studied the question, the more it broadened 
out and tlneatened to elude his grasp. His painstaking efforts 
gathered in a whoh? harvest of facts . . . on the faith of the 
Thomas Christians in the 16th century ; on the churches of 
Malabar and Mesopotamia in the Middle Ages ; on the early 
literary testimonies concerning the Apostle’s coming to South 
India ; on legends and customs connected with it; on the feast 
and the office ; the song of Thomas Ramban ; the Malabar 
crosses . . . 

All the while, the present book on the Antiquities of San 
Thom6 and Mylapore lay full ready and printed, buried in the 
Baptist Press at Calcutta. Why did Fr. Hosten delay in releasing 
for the public a book so dear to him, so full of research and 
scholarshij) ? For the first time in his life he had come across 
a problem so intricate as to baffle all his energies and his whole 
ingenuity. By instinct as it w'ere, he felt that Fr. Dahlmann 
and others after him, had made too light of an imposing tradition. 
In similar fields, the pendulum of research had swung round 
from the loft of hypercriticism to the right of critical respect for 
well-foimded traditions. The hour had struck, he Was con¬ 
vinced, when St. Thomas like so many others before him, would 
come into his own :—not Gondophares in the North ; but Malabar 
yea and Mylapore—in the South—as the literary and monu¬ 
mental and the living tradition had it. 
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Facts came in but slowly, very slowly, too slowly for him. 
Many a point had been raised in the ‘‘ Appendices ” which needed 
a scholarship more extensive and researches more protracted, 
and “ St. Thomas like so many endeavours inspired by Christian 
hope as well as scientific optimism, was destined to remain a 
Cathedral whose spires are unfinished. 

The master mason has been laid to rest (April 16, 1935) ; 
the building stands unfinished; it is now seen as he erected it 
A.I). 1925. Who can tell how he hoped to perfect it, had time 
bc/'n granted him and suitable opportunities ? 

However the hints, thrown out by him, did not go uimoticed. 
In 1908, Vincent A. Smith (The Early History of India—Oxford 
Pr(\ss—y). 221) was decidedly against the Southern Indian 
ti’adition. “ If there is any basis of truth in the Gondo|)}iaros 
legend, which seems probable, it is very im])robable that the 
Mailapur story also can be founded on fact ”. “ Kalamina should 
bo regarded as a plac^e in fairy land, whic^h it is vain to try and 
locaite on a rna]) 

In his 1919 and 1923 editions of the Oxford History of India, 
the same author scfvrns to have come round to a saner view, for 
h(? wr'ites : “ My j)(;rson;d im])ression, formed after mucdi 

examination of evidtauM^, is tha,t the story of the martyrdom in 
Southern India is the better supj)orted of the two vt^rsions of 
the SainCs dc^ath (p. 126). 

It had been Fr, Hosten’s dream to disentangle that whole 
story and to revert to the ancient tradition, as far as possible. 
His hesitations and delays in the matter of this j)ubli(?ation would 
go to show that he was looking for further evidence in sujiport 
of his views. The stones discovered by him in the long 
“ Apj)endices ” of this book may yet yuove landmarks for other 
explorers of the same ungrateful field. Quod faxit Ileus. 


Kitrskong. 

20-5-36. 


F. Eelen, 8.J., 
of iSf . 3Iarif 8 indian A cfidmny. 



PREFACE. 


The plan followed for this corn])ilation has the disadvantage 
of covering, so to say, twice tlw‘ same ground : once in connection 
with subjects of interest which were jihotogra.phed, and a 
s(uiond time in connection with other topics of antiquarian 
interest in the same ])laces. It is hoped, however, that this 
book will readily serve the purposes of a guide, as a look at the 
(Teneral Index undc^r l*arts I and IF will show at once for a 
])articu]ar place what can be ])ieced together from both parts. 

It would have been easy to quote la-rgc^ljv' fi'om medieval 
and later travcjllers and from the Portuguese historians. We 
have rarely done so here, owing to the (a)ntrov(;rtible nature 
of such materials. T(‘xts fi’om pre-Portuguese writers would 
form a volume by themselves, and another volume, even more 
ponderous, could be filled with texts from the Portuguese period. 
Much has been done in this direction, which we hope to publish 
some day. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to tlnink publiclj^ 
the Ctovernment of India, which through the enlightened interest 
and the great pains taken by its officers in the Archicological and 
Epigrax:)hical Departments has made it possible to illustrate in 
no mean Way the many valuable Christian remains, Portuguese 
and j)re-Portuguese, of 8. Thome and Mylapore. 

St. Jo8ej)h\s College, 

Darjeeling, Oct. 11, 1924. 


TI. HOSTKN, S.J. 
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PART I.—List of Photographs of Antiquities 
shown at the Vatican Exliibition 
(1925) 

A. —Antiquities other than inscriptions 

1. At Bishop’s House, S. Thom6 ^ 

2. In the Museum, Bishop’s House, S. 

Thome 

From the Cathedral grounds, S. 
Thoni^ 

From the Church of Nossa Senhora 
da Luz, Mylapore 

From the Church of Madre de Deos, 
Mylapore .. 

From various places at S. Thom6 and 
Mylapore .. 

3. In the Cathedral grounds, S. Thom6 

4. At the Cathedral, S. Thom6 

6. At St. Rita’s Church, S. Thom6 High 
Rd. 

6. At the Church of the Holy Rosary, 

S. Thom4 

7. At the Church of Nossa Senhora da 

Luz, Mylapore .. .. 

8. Two Jain images, Mylapore 

9. At the Church of Madre de Deos, 

Mylapore .. 

10. At Little Mount, Saidapet 

11. At the foot of St. Thomas Mount 

12. At St. Thomas Mount .. 

B. —^Inscriptions ., 

1. In the Museum, Bishop’s House, S. 

Thom6 

From the Cathedral grounds, S. 
Thom6 

From No. 7/380-81, S. Thom4 High 
Rd. 

From the Church of Nossa Senhora 
^ ‘IjUZ, Mylapore 
Fi Thomas Mount 

2. In 'athedral grounds, S. Thom6 

3. At i Cathedral, S. Thom6 


iVo.v. 
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xxvii 

1-173 

1-97 

1- 76 

1-49 

1- 3 

1-2 

4- 21 

2-18 

4 - 15 

2-16 

16- 17 

17 

18- 20 

17-18 

21 

18 

22- 24 

19-20 

25- 29 

21-22 

30- 32 

22-23 

33- 35 

23-24 

36- 38 

24-26 

39- 40 

27 

41- 48 

27-29 

49- 60 

30-31 

51- 53 

32-33 

54- 76 

34-49 

77-123 

60-76 

77- 81 

60-63 

77- 79 

60-62 

79 bis 62 

80 

63 

81 

63 

82- 83 

63-64 

84-116 

66-71 


1 The places are mentioned in the order in which a visitor at S. Thom6 
could visit them within the shortest time. From 5 (St, Rita’s) he might 
go next to 8 and 9, then to 6, 7, 10, 11, 12. 
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Tamil iiiHcription of King Vikrama 
Chola, about A.D. 1118 

CoatH of arms and insoriptions of 0 

84 

56 


Bishops of Mylapore .. 

8.5- 91 

58-61 


Other datfid inseriptions 

Undated insori})tions witli Coats-of- 

92-104 

61-65 


Arms 

10.5-109 

66-68 


Other undated inscriptions 

At Mr. Ohanakoti Rajii’s, Victoria 

110-115 

68-71 

4. 




Works, S. Thome High Rd. 

116-117 

71 

n. 

At Rahmat Bagli, S. Thorne High Rd. 

117 bis 72 

(). 

At Messrs. W. K. Smith & Co.’s, 




Chemists, Rosai'y Church Str., S. 
Thorne 

118 

73 

7. 

At tire S. Thome High School, near St, 




Rita’s Church, S. Thom6 High Rd. 

119 

74 

8. 

At the (Uiurch of Nossa Senhora da 




Luz, Myla[)ore 

120-122 

74-75 

9. 

At the Church t)f Maxire de Deos, 




Mylapore ., 

12:1 

76 

iV./L- 

—How and where to got copir's of thest; 

photograplis. 

PART 11 

.—Other inscriptions and points of 




interest Jit S. 'rhorne and Mylapore 

124 384 

79-149 

1. 

Tn the Museum, Bishop’s House, S. 
Thom6 

From the Boys’ Orplianago, near St. 

124-125 

79 


Bede’s Higli Scliool, S. Tliom<^^ Higli 
Rd. 

124 

79 


From Mr. D. DhanakSti Raju’s, 




Victoria Works, S. Thom6 High Rd. 

125 

79 

2. 

At tlwr 1 reach, near Bishop’s House, S. 




Thome 

126 

79 


In the Cathedral groiuids, S. Thom(?i 

127-129 

80 

4. 

In the Cathedral, S. Thom6 

130-161 

80-95 


Old undated inscriptions 

130131 

80 


Dated inscriptions 

132-152 

80-89 


l^oints of interest 

15,3-161 

90-95 

f). 

On the S. Thome High Rd., S. Thome 
At tlie Boys’ Orphanage, near St. 

162-190 

95-99 


Bede’s High School .. 

At Mr. Dhanakoti RSju’s, Victoria 

162 

95 


Works, S. Thom6 High Rd. 

163-164 

96-96 


South of the garden of Bishop’s House 

165-170 

96 


At St. Rita’s Church 

171-174 

96-97 


PYom the Protestant Cemetery 

175-190 

97-99 


Dated inscriptions .. 

175-188 

97-99 


Undated inscriptions 

189-190 

99 

6. 

Tn Doming Lane, S. Thom6 

191 

99 

7. 

At St. Anthony’s Church, Rosary 




Church Str., S. Thom6 

192-194 

99-100 
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8 . 

In the Chiueh of the Holy Rosary, S. 




Thorne 

195200 

100-101 

9. 

In Rosary Church Str., S. Thorne 

201-204 

101-102 

10 . 

At tlie Church of Nossa Senhora da 




Mylapore 

20.5 253 

102-116 


Outside the CJiiirch 

205 213 

102104 


Witliin the Church 

214246 

105115 


l\nnts of interest 

247 248 

115 


In the Luz Church Cemetery 

249253 

115 116 

11 . 

N(^a.r the (3iurch of Madre do Deos, 




Mylapore . . 

254 259 

116 


In Mutliugrammaiii Str. 

254 257 

116 


In Rosary Church Lane 

258 259 

116 

12 . 

At the Churcli of Madre do Deos, 




Myla}:»ore 

260 266 

116-118 

13. 

At the Convent of the Indian Nuns, 




op])osit(‘ t o the Church of Madrc» dc^ 
Deos 

267 269 

118-119 

14. 

At St. Lazarus’ ChvmOi, near the 




Cliurch of Madre de Deos 

270 271 

119 

15. 

At the Kapalosvara Temple, Mylapore 
At the Marmalong Bridge, Saida])et . . 

272-273 

119 

16. 

274 

119 

17. 

At the Little Mount Church, S}iidap(4. 

275-302 

120-126 

18. 

At. the Descan 90 Cliurch, Mylapore^ . . 

303 30() 

126-128 

19. 

At the St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Adyar 

307 

128 

20 . 

At No. 55, Main Road, St. Thomas 




Mount 

308 

120 

21 . 

in St. Patrick’s Church, St. Thomas 




Mount 

309-320 

129-130 

22 . 

In St. Patrick’s Cliurch Cemetery, St. 




Thomas Momit 

321 343 

130-133 

23. 

In Bullock Inline, St. Thomas Mount 

344 

133 

24. 

At the foot of St. Thomas Mount 

345-349 

133-134 

25. 

On St. Thomas Mount . . 

350-377 

134-147 

26. 

At the Convent of the Holy Apostles, 




on St. Thomas Mount 

378 

147 

27. 

At the Cemetery of the Convent of the 




Holy Apostle.s, Mount 

379 383 

149 

28. 

At the Mustmm, Madras 

384 

149 

29. 

At the Hindu Temple, Triplicane, 




Madras 

385 

150 

30. 

A visit to the Armenian Church, 




Armenian Str., Madras 

386 

150 
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PART 1. -LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF ANTIQUITIES 

SHOWN AT THE VATICAN EXHIBITION j(1925)P 

A. Antiquities other than Inscriptions (1-123). 

1. At Bishojys Home, S. Thome (1~3). 

1. Oil-painting representing Dorn Frei Manoel de 8. 
Catharina 10th Bishop of Cochin, Archbishop of Goa (1780 — 
Febr. 10, 1812). 

The inscription says: Vera effigies Exmi ac Rmi D.D. Fr. 
Emano 'elis a S. Catharina ex ordine ' Garmelitarum Excalceato / 
rnm Archiepiscopi Metropoli tani Goensis orientisque Prijmatis 
necnon omnivm Regn larium Corporatiolnum Vizitatoris ^ Gef 
neralls ac Refor rnatoris Apos 'tolici hac in India Luzita nia.^ 

(Translation) : True likeness of the Most PJxcellent and Most 
Reverend Lord, tlie Lord Frei Enaanoel of St. Catherine, of the 
Order of Discalced Carmelites, Metropolitan Archbishop of Goa, 
Primate of the East, Visitor General and Apostolic Reformer 
of all the Religious Bodies in this Portuguese India. 

Other paintings in the same place show: Dora Jofto 
Chrysostomo de Amorim Pessoa, Archbishop of Goa ; Dom Ayres 
de Ornelas, Archbishop of Goa, and Dom Antonio Sebastiao 
Valente, 1st Patriarch of Goa. 

2. -Cathedral chair of the old Bishops of Mylapore (the 
bigger chair). It has thte Augustinian coat of arms, and may 
go back to 1611, when the first Bishop of Mylapore, Dom 
Frei Sebastiao de S. Pedro, an Augustinian, took possession of 
the See cf Mylapore, founded in 1606. Residential Augustinian 
Bishops governed the See of S. Thom^ from 1611 to 1637, and 
from 1747 to 1817. 

The smaller chair comes from the old Jesuit Church of 
Madre de Deos, Mylapore, and was presented to Lady 

J These photographs (118) were taken in 1921 and 1923 by the 
Archaeological Department, Southern Circle, Madras. Seven others were 
contributed by the Epigraphical Department, Madras. See at the end 
of Part I where and how copies of these photographs can be obtained. 

In our description of exhibits from the Bishop’s Museum, S. Thomd, we 
give the Museum marks {e.g., Al, B2, C3, etc.). 

2? Sic , ^ Sic , 
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Willingdon, the wife of Lord Willingdon, the late Governor of 
Madras, some time after it was photographed in 1921. 

3. —Nude, male Jain statue (Ab); headless; no inscription ; 
the right leg rests on the left leg, and the right hand on the 
left hand. Mr. Foucher, to whom I sent the photograph in 
1921, while he was studying sculptures of the Buddhist jntakas. 
at the Indian Museum, Calcutta, wrote that, as the statue is 
quite nude, it is not Buddhistic, but Jain. The Jains were 
very numerous at one time in Southem India. This statue was 
apparently found at Mylapore. It was at Bishop’s House before 
1921. Our photographs show two other nude, male, standing 
figures carved in relief (Nos. 39, 40). 

Near the statue, a hollow cannon-ball or bomb (Jl) from 
the grounds of St. Thomas’ Convent. 

2. In the Museum, Bishop’s House, Thom^: (4-21). 

From the Cathedral Grounds, S. Thome (4-15). 

4. —(a) On a massive pedestal (Ala), possibly of Christian 
origin, displaying an eight-petalled lotus, and similar to another 
pedestal in the same place (A16): a separate stone (A2) showing, 
in low relief, on the right side of the onlooker, the Apostle 
8t. Thomas (A2a), on the left Kand^pa Raja (A26). This sepa¬ 
rate stone comes from the Cathedral grounds, where we are told 
it stood formerly in the open air, the Indian Christians being 
in the habit of pouring oil on the head of the two figures. 

In 1729, according to Friar Paulinus a S. Bartholomajo, 
India Orientalis Christiana, Romae, Typis Salomonianis, MDCC 
XCIV, pp. 130-131, a stone statue of St. Thomas was found 
near St. Thomas’ tomb “ habitu talari, in sinistra lihrum ad pectus 
lenentis, et dextera benedicentis,” It is thought that the pho¬ 
tograph shows that identical statue. D. Joseph Pinheiro. 
Bishop of Mylapore, wrote to the S. Congregation of Rites, 
in 1720, concerning his discovery. The correspondence must 
be in the Archives of the 8. Congregation of Rites and deserves 
to be published. 

In 1729, D. Joseph Pinheiro wrote to the Bishop of 
Verapoly:— 

Anno 1729. mense Aprili In the month of April of the 
apertum fuit aepulcrum (S. year 1729 the tomb (shown as 
ThomoBOttributum),^ ut [P. ISl] that of St. Thomas) was opened 
terra peregrinis distribueretur. in order to distribute earth to 
Aperta auUm fuit superior pars the pilgrims. Now, the upper 
loci intra sacmum ad orientem part (the floor?) of the place 
ubi prim aUare extructum fue- within the chapel towards the 
mt, Vidimm in marmare de- East, where ah altar had former- 


The parenthesis must be Friar Paulinus^ 
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fosso iniscvl'plam effigiem S. 
Thomoe habitu talari, in sinistra 
Ubrum ad pectus tenentis, ei 
dextera henedicentis. Cavata 
terra ad sex pedes ramancs pro- 
fundifatis, inventurn est rudm 
novum ex calce et minufis 
'particMlis marmoris confectum 
firmissimurn crassurn quatuor 
digitos, deinde apparuii lapis 
marmoreus quadratus tres pedes, 
in cujus angulis quatuor sunt 
nperta sepulcra parva in figura 
quadrata, deinde visi magni la- 
teres calce be/ne ligati sub arena 
inter lapidcm et lateres sparsa. 
Laterihus his fractis apparuii 
terra mohilis, quce tantum occu- 
pahat locum, quantus esset satis 
ad hunianuni corpus Jmnian- 
dum., et non plus. Ipsa 29. die 
splendor quidam vivtis et clams 
apparuii, de qua re seplem 
testes jurati et cxarninati iia 
deposuerunt. An locus hie sit 
verum. sepulcrum S. Thmnae 
definire non audeo, idea rem ad 
S. Congregationem. rihiuni re- 
niisi. 


ly been erected, was opened.' 
The marble (stone?) [floor?] 
having been dug up, we saw a 
sculptured effigy of St. Thomas 
(representing him dressed) in a 
garment falling doAvn to the 
heels, holding in his left hand 
on his Iweast a book, and blessing 
with his right.^ The eartii 
having been dug to a depth of 
six Roman feet,^^ there was found 
a new and very hard conglomer¬ 
ate, four inches thick, and made 
of mortar and small particles 
of marble (stone ?); next, there 
appeared a square (rectangu¬ 
lar?) marble stone, three feet in 
dimension at the cornersof whieli 
had been cut four small square 
(quadrangular ?) sepulchres ; 
then, big bricks well-joined with 
mortar u^ere seen under the 
sand which was strewn between 
the stone and the bricks. These 
biicks having been broken, mov¬ 
able eartli appeared, which occu¬ 
pied as much space as was 
sufficient for burying a human 
body, and not more. On tlu‘ 
same 29th day, a bright and clear 
light appeared, and seven eyt*- 
witnesses, after being sworn in 
and examined on the matter’, 
testified to the fact. Whether 
this place be the true sepulchre 
of St. Thomas, X dare not assert; 
therefore I subiriitted the matter 
to the S. Congregation of Rites.* 


J Before the erection of the present Cathedral (1893-96), the tomb of 
St. Thomews was at the East end of the Church, outside, adjoining the 
sanctuaiy. It was covered with a dome, and had an altar near the tomb 
(about 1600). Cf. G. Milne Rae, Tlte Syrians in India^ W. Blackwood, 
London, 1892, plate ffboing p. 312, for a view of the dome-covered Chapel. 

* The statue must have bem found some distance away from the 
tomb within the dome-covered chapel. 

s This further digging must have been immediately above the site of 
the tomb of St. Thomas, since it resulted in finding a tomb whioh^ appa¬ 
rently, was the same which the Portuguese had disturbed in 1621 •r-23, 
whm the reputed tomb of St. Thomas was in that same Chapel. 

^ Cf. Paulinas a B. BartholomsBo, op. pp. 130-181. 
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Since the Portuguese, who dug into St. Thomas’ tomb in 
1521-23, did not find that statue, we argue that it was probably 
buried near the tomb either between 1430 and 1500, when the 
Christians were driven from Mylapore, or at an earlier date. 
The statue would testify to the cult of St. Thomas, in pre- 
Portuguese times, at the place reputed to possess his tomb. 

Date of the stone: Anterior apparently to the Nestorian 
aversion for statues, i.e., before A.D. 650 (?). 

For a fuller description of the two figures, cf. Nos. 5, 6, 7. 

The two pedestals (A la, A 16) with the eight-petalled lotus 
design come from the Cathedral grounds. 

(6) Four stones (A4, A3, A5, A7), about 2 feet high, each 
with a cross (within a rope-like circular border) resting on a 
triangular base. For a fuller description, see No. 8. 

(c) A cannon-ball (Jl) from the grounds of the St. Thomas 
Convent (old Dominican Monastery). 

5.—Detail of the right side figure (A2a) in No. 4, or 
St. Thomas. A figure, clothed from neck to foot in a tunic, 
holds up the right hand, (index and thumb joined ?) in the act 
of blessing or teaching; the left hand supports a book against 
the body. Conspicuous is the girdle, part of which falls in 
front, below the laiee; stole winding round left hand ; hair 
parted in the centre of the head; thick moustache falling down 
on either side of the upper lip; the tip of the beard (one of two 
tips ?) is seen near the thumb and the index of the right hand; 
feet bare. 

According to Syrian traditions (based on apocryphal 
writings ?), ►St. Thomas received Our Lady’s girdle after her 
Assumption. St. Thomas’ girdle is connected by local legends, 
already recorded by Bishop John de’ Marignolli, (about 1349), 
after a visit of four days to Mylapore, with a wondrously large 
log which came floating from Ceylon (the Terrestrial Paradise 
and Limbus Patrum of the Nestorians ?) to Mylapore, where the 
King with his elephants and men could not drag it ashore, 
St. Thomas with his girdle dragged it whither he would, and 
built with it his church, at the place whei*e he was later buried. 

For the discovery of this statue, see No. 4, under (a). The 
book in the Saint’s hand may be taken to show him to be an 
Apostle, as the Apostles in olden times were usually represented 
with a book, both in the Greek and the Latin Church. The 
girdle would show that the figure is St. Thomas, according to 
the present belief of the Christians at Mylapore. 

A quotation, about 70 years earlier than the testimony 
of Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, and of John de’ Montecor- 
vino, Archbishop of Pekin, shows that, even for many Syrians, 
Mylapore was the traditional site of St. Thomas’ tomb. Mar 
Solomon, Metropolitan of Perath-Maishan (Basrah, on the 
Persian Gulf), says about A.D. 1222 in the Booh of the Bee 
(E. A, Wallis Budge, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1886, Vol. I, 
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Pt. 2, p. 105): “ Habban, the merchant, brought his [8t. 

Thomas’] body, and laid it in Edessa, the blessed city of the 
Lord. Others say that he was buried in Mahluph, a city in the 
land of the Indians.” Cf. Mgr. A. E. Medlycott, India and the 
Apostle St. Thomas, D. Nutt, London, 1905, p. 38. No other 
place in India but Mylapore answers to the last part of the 
statement. Query : Could not* Mahlnph ’ be read so as to come 
closer to ithe form Mayilapur (Peacock-Town), which Ptolemy’s 
Maliarpha so closely resembles? 

6. —Side-view of A 2a (St. Thomas) of No. 4, to show that 
the ears are of normal size, contrary to what we see in statues 
of Gautama-Buddha. 

7. —Detail of the left side figure A 26 in No. 4. This figure 
is called by Indian Christians of Mylapore Kandapa R^ja, and 
is by them identified with the King of Mylapore, whom St. 
Thomas converted. The name Kandapa Raja seems to be nn 
echo of the name ‘ Gondophares.’ 

Bearded figure, clothed from neck to foot; double rope-like 
girdle round waist; his right hand, broken at the fingers, 
appears to be in the act of throwing about his person, past his 
left ear, a loose piece of garment (shown by the triple wavy line 
in the background ?), which reappears round the left arm, 
down the left hip and up the right hip, and hangs loose in front 
above the knees (or it may be that the wavy lines in the back¬ 
ground represent a halo); flowing beard, rising high above the 
ear, which appears somewhat too large; no diadem ; at the 
back of the head, what appears to be like a top-knot, though 
someone has suggested that it is an aureole (thus placed for the 
sake of perspective), because there is a groove all round the 
outer border; the left heel is raised as in the act of walking, 
while the right foot rests entirely on the ground. 

The left hand holds either a book or an instrument, more 
probably a book, which would show that this figure is also an 
Apostle. In that case, should we not identify him with St. 
Bartholomew, who is said to have brought to India St. Mat¬ 
thew’s Gospel, written in Hebrew, a copy of it having been 
brought from India to Alexandria by the Christian philosopher 
Pantaenus (about A.D. 190) ? 

In A.D. 883, in the time of Alfred the Great, King of 
England, “ Sighelm and iEthelstan conveyed to Rome the 
alms which the King had vowed to [send] thither, and also 
to India to St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew.” {Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle^ transl. by B. Thorpe, London, 1861,11.66.)—A.D. 883. 
“Asser, Bishop of Sherboume, died and was succeeded by 
Swithelm, who carried King Alfred’s alms to St. Thomas in 
India and returned in safety.” (Chronicle of Florence of Worcester, 
transL by Thos. Forester, London, 1854, p. 73.)—Alfred was 
very attentive on bestowing alms; he confirmed the privi- 
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leges granted to the churches which his father had sanctioned. 
Beyond the sea, to Rome and to St. Thomas in India he sent 
many gifts. The legatee employed for this purpose was 
Sigelinus, the Bishop of Sherboume, who with great success 
anived in India, at which every one at this age wonders. 
Returning thence, he })rought back exotic gems and aromatic 
liquors, which the land there produces.” (T. I). Hardy, 
Wilhdmi Malmeshinenms .. . .lihri 5. Ix)ndoii, 1840 J. 187.) 

“A second testimony of the foresaid Sighelmiis his voyage 
unto Saint Thomas of India &c. out of William of Malmesbury 
his second booke dp (jeMiH Ponti/icum Anglorum, cap. de episcopis 
Sch irehurnenfiihiiH, Palish uriensihus, Wiltnnensibus. 

tSighelmus being for the performance of the Kings almes 
sent l)evoud the seas, and travailing unto St. Thomas of 
(p. 4031 India, very prosperously (which a man would wonder 
at in this age) passed through the sayde conn trey of India, and 
returning home brought with him divers strange and precious 
stones, such as that climate aifourdeth. Many of which stones 
are as yet extant in the monuments of the Church.” Cf. Richard 
Hakluyt, The Principal Navigaiiom, London, J . M. Dent, Vol. 2, 
pp. 402-403. 

Since the Bishop of Sherboume visited India with its 
Christians of St. Tliomas (and of St. Bartholomew ?), it is very 
likely that he came to Mylapore, without which his visit would 
not have been complete, and that he saw the very statue 
of St. Thomas (and of St. Bartholomew?) shown in our 
photographs. 

Is it true that the Westminster Abbey has in its treasure 
a girdle of St. Thomas ? If so, was tliis girdle one of the 
treasures brought from India by the Bishop of Sherboume ? 
hi the East, there were Christians called ‘ Christians of the 
(drdle' (of St. Thomas?), a name towards which further 
research should be directed. 

Though we are in favour of the supposition that the second 
figure of the Mylapore stone represents St. Bartholomew, we must 
not conceal that a claim for St. Pantaenus could be made out. 

“ Ciampini in his work Vetera monumenta, pt. I, ch. IV, x). 38, 
tig. XXVII, shows a picture of St. Thomas the AjiGstle and of 
Pantaenus, a priest in charge of the school of Alexandria, which 
was copied from the breuss gates of the Basilica of St. Paul 
on the Ostian way, which were incised at Constantinople in the 
year 1070, in the time of Consul Pantaleon. Pantaenus holds 
in his right hand the Go8i)el of St. Matthew, which he himself 
was the first after St. Thomas to preach to the Indians,' and the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas in India is mentioned in the following 
Greek inscription 

0 Arioc emAc aoxi rno hnaia teaheyte 

^ 8t. Barthoioixiew is here forgotten. 
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St. Thomas dies pierced with a lance in India. 

Se^ Blanchini, Demonstr. Hist. Eccles. Monum. Comp., 
Tab. Ill, 2nd Century, Nos. 40 and 41.” (Cf. P. Paulinus a 
S. Bartholoniaeo, India Orientals Christiana^ Romae, 1794, 
pp. 142-143, 260. 

8.—Detail of No. 4. Four stones {A4, A3, A5, A7), about 
2 ft. high, each with a cross, equal-armed, containing a smaller 
equal-armed incised cross ; round the cross a rope-border; the 
triangular shape of the base of the stones can best be seen 
ill No. 4, where the stones stand straight up on the floor. Three 
.stones (A4, A5, A7) have fleur-de-lis terminations of a fully 
developed hieratic type; one cross (A3), of the Maltese type, 
is like the cross on the Si-ngan-fu stele, China (A.D. 883), and 
like another from China, both shown in L. Gaillard. S.J., 
Croix et siuastika, en Chine, 2e ed., Chang-hai, Orphelinat de 
T'ou-se-we, 1904, pp. 130, 152. The triple button termination 
of the cross appears, not only in the cross of the Si-ngan-fu 
stele, but in all the oldest crosses thus far found in India : 
several at Mylapore, one in the Anuradhapura Museum (Ceylon), 
two ill the Valliapalli Church (Kottayam, Travancore) and one 
at Kadamattara (Travancore), 

The sharp edges of the triangular base of the stones stop 
about half a foot from the bottom,as seen in the two right-hand 
.stones of this photograph ; the edges flatten out at the end. 

Provenance : Cathedral grounds. Old residents of Mylapore 
.say they stood formerly outside the ‘old’ Cathedral, in what 
was a burial-ground, north of the present Cathedral. Age : it 
may safely be supposed that this is pre-Portuguese Christian 
work. The compiler did not meet with any such stones in 
Malabar. An Armenian gentleman recognizes in the fleur-de- 
lis crosses forms of crosses common in Armenia. The Maltese 
cross is to him unfamiliar. 

Destination of stones : unknown. At the Descango Church, 
Mylapore, three such stone crosses, within rope-border medal¬ 
lions are inserted in the wall of the fagade : one, above the 
centre of the arch ; the two others some distance from it, one on 
either side. The Rev. S Jacob, the Armenian priest of 
Armenian Church Str., Madras, stated to me in 1923 that it is an 
Armenian practice to put crosses of stone in the walls of houses 
and Churches. He did not know what to make of the rope- 
borders. He stated also that Ionic volutes are common in 
Armenia, os also pillars with a single-leaf patteni at the comeis 
of pillar-babes. 

It was thought formerly at Mylapore that these crosses 
were consecration crosses, crosses indicating the consecration 
of churches; but consecration crosses are along the walls within 
churches, and the four crosses in question are not known to 
have been used in the old Cathedral. Moreover, a Maltese cross 
within a rope-bordered medallion (LI) was found on February 
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3, 1923, at Westcot, Sullivan Street, St. Thome, i.e., at some 
distance from the now extant churches. Did that cross too 
come from a church ? It seems that in Portugal it is not 
uncommon to have stone crosses inserted in the walls of private 
buildings, in some prominent part. The triangular bases of 
our four crosses would seem to show that they were used as 
keystones in an arch. 

9-10.—Two medallions (A28tt, A28/>), one at each extremity 
of a big stone (a door lintel ?). No. 10 shows that the stone 
rests on the floor. The two portions of tlie stone (now broken) 
fit into each other. The Ionic capital under each medallion 
shows that the stone rested on two pillars, which cannot have 
been very high. The shape of these pillars and of tlieir base can 
be surmised from the small Tonic pillars ajid tlieir bases in No. 13. 
A detail, not seen in the photographs, is that, between the two 
capitals, and close to each of them, a simdl lion, whose tail 
forms a double twist above his iiack, is represented as supporting 
with his ba(.*k the portion of the stone above him, the two 
animals being cut in bas-relief into the same stone as the two 
medallions. The two lions facc^ each other, as do the figures in 
the medallions. The style of the lions is that of two other 
lions, massive, seen in Nos. 16, 17. 

The ornament on the head of the right-hand medallion 
(A28b of No. 10) must be a diadem, thus pointing out the figure 
as a King. This diadem doc's not appear to be Indian, but 
Persian. The cut and rope-like treatment of the beard also 
gives the King a Persian or Assyrian appearance. Compare the 
close-cropped beard rising above the ears with the beard of 
Kandfi-pa Ra ja (St. Bartholomew ?) in No. 7. 

The beardless figure (A28a) in the left-hand medallion (No. 9) 
has a fillet ornament round the head, which falls in curls at the 
back of the head. This fillet was of old the distinctive mark of 
kings and princes, as seen on Bactrian and Indo-Parthian coins. 
Moreover, the scanty hair shows that the figure is not a woman. 

Medallions on stone, representing historical personages in 
kingly oi princely attire, are so far unknown in other parts of 
India. Ionic capitals too are rare in India, and unknown in 
other parts of Southeni India. We stand, therefore, before 
foreign architectui al influences. No local tradition attaches to 
the figures in the two medallions. The stone was formerly 
in the Cathedral grounds. 

The legends of the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar place 
Kdnd^tpa Raja at Mylapore, as Rfija of Chosha (Chola, Chor^i, 
Coromandel). The similarity of name and the fact that, accord¬ 
ing to the St. Thomas Christians, St. Thomas built for Kand^pa 
Raja a palace in heaven, should make us argue that the two 
figures represent Gondopliares—for whom St. Thomas, according 
to his Ada (of about A.D. 230) built a palace in heaven—and 
his brother Gad. On the other hand, in the case of our two 
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8culptui*es, we would expect the difference of age between the 
King and his brother to be less marked, and there is also the 
difficulty that the coins and inscriptions of a King Gondophares 
and the name Gad have been found so far only in N.W. India. 
Another supposition is that the two figures represent the King 
of the unknown place where St. Thomas was killed. The place 
traditionally is Mylapore. The name of the King was Mazdai 
(a Persian or Parthian name), and many of the members of 
his court bore Persian names (Sifur, Mygdonia, etc.). The King’s 
son, Uzanes, another Persian name, was bayotized by St. Thomas 
with tlie chief personages of the court, the Iving exce}:)ted, and 
was made a Deacon. 

A Jacobite calendar (Cf. Assemani, Hihl. Vaiic. CodicMin 
Mss. CataL, II. 2()fi) says: ' Tesri (October), (itli day; 
The Crowning of Thomas the Ayrostle and of the King of India 
and Misadus [Mazdai |, and of his son John [Johannes, DzanesJ 
and ten.” Cf. Mgr. A. K. Medlycott, India and the Apostle 
Thomas, London, D. Nutt, 1905, yr. 41. If we drop tlie (unijunc¬ 
tion and between • India’ and • Misadiis,’ the? statement l)e(;omes 
intelligible; and as Mazdai ev(aitually became* a Christian, 
according to some anci(*iit writings about St. Thomas, it would 
fieern that both Mazdai and Uzanes were honoured as saints. 

The stone affords an argument for the jrolitical histoi’V of 
Mylapoi’e. If the medallions were made at Mylapore try non- 
Christians. there* was at Mylay3ore a dynasty of Persian or 
Parthian kings, and 8t. Thomas may, as tradition says, lia\e 
been killed at Mylay^ore, by kings bearing Persian name^s. If 
the medallions were made by Christians, they would have been 
connected by them with 8t. Thomas—considering too that they 
were found on a Christian site, whiclr, if we understand aright 
St. Gregory of Tour’s (about A.I). 590), reyrorting the pilgrim 
Theodore, had a beautiful church ; and it would follow that the* 
figures represent Christian Persian kings of the first century of 
our era : eitlier Gondoyjhares and Gad, or, more plausibly, Mazdai 
and his son Uzanes. 

Had the kings connected with St. Thomas been non-Persian 
Indian kings, the Christians would not liave I'epresented them 
as Persian. 

These medallions, as also the statue of St. Thomas (and 
of St. Bartholomew ?) referred to in Nos. 4-7, furnish us, we 
think, with a tangible new proof, one of the highest value, for* 
St. Thomas’ traditional connection with Mylapore. Another 
proof lies in the antiquity of the Mylayjore Church, as evidenced 
by the Cross at St. Thomas Mount, Mylapore, which at the 
lowest limit is of above A.D. 650. Cf. No. 56. 

tonic capitals are rare in India. Do they occur in Southern 
India elsewhere than at Mylapore or in Christian architecture i 
“ A tem]:)le with Ionic pillars, dating from the time of Azes 1., 
ctr. 80 B.C., has been discovered at Taxila; but the plan of the 
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building is not (fipok. and tlic^ pillars of foreign pattern are 
merely boiTowed ornaments/’ ( V. A. )Smith, Early History of 
India, 2nd edn.. Oxford. lfM)8. p. 227.) “ Mr. Growse found a 

tragnient of sculptnr(‘ in the Mathura di.striet, where a niche is 
sup])orted l)v columns with Ionic capitals' {Mathurd. 3rd ed., 
p. 171). Cunningham |)ublished a plaster fiagineint of a Homan 
ionic capital from th(‘ Ahinposli Mu pa at Jalalabad {Proc. 
lS7b p. 2bh. pi. Xl)." (\/ A. Smith, iltid.. p. 227 n. 2.) 

Tlu‘ Portuguese' who first (‘ame to Mylapon' in 1517 
woudcreal at the iKauitiful pie'ccs of architecture. y)yramids, 
towers, and columns.” lying in all directions on a large area 
of the tluMi »uin(‘(l town of Mylapor-e; and of the carvings of 
men. animals, h'afage. etc., they said that one could not have 
dotu' better in silver'. 

1 1 . Si.\ stones labdh'd A32 A33. A34. AJo. A3(). A38. these 
numbers applying hei’c in the follow ing orrhu' ; 

(Prom left to right): A35 A32 A3S .\3b A34. 

A33. 

AJf) : 'rr iangular-shapt'd to|> of srnne deeoi'at ion. with two 
Ionic N'olutes. 

A32 : PilasUM- to be compared w it h A34 for’ its peculiar 
Imlging, arrd with DI irr N(». IS. 

A33 ; Corbel (lil<(* A57). or top of column; a broken (?) 
iron peg, not ja’otruding. i^^ stuck in the (a*nti’e of th(‘ portion 
touching the ground. 

A3S : liase of pillar w ith beautiful leaf (lecoi’aiif)rrs below’ ; 
a tine Il(*ui'-de4is in tire centre, at the top. 

A3() : I^ilast(M' w ith Ionic volutes. 

.\34 ; Pilast(‘r rx'producing on a reduced scale the form of 

A 32. 

44 u‘se stones Ix'longed apparerrtly, not to the old church, as 
known and I’cmodelied b,\ the Portuguese, but to some earlier 
per iod in its existtaice. It was visited In' .John de Montecorviho, 
the Franciscan Archbishop of Pekin (1291), Marco Polo (1292), 
1'4’iar John de* Marigriolli of Florence, a Franciscan (1350), 
\i(‘olo de’ Conti (1425 -30), and pc^rhaps by Blessed Friar Odoric 
■ de Pordenone. a Franciscan, (about 1323). who has a short 
(h'seription of it. 

When the.se exhibits were photographed in 1921, they stood 
in the south verandah, and there lay near them a stone, not 
})liotogra})hed, which seems to have belonged to a choultry or 
pilgrims* rest-house (Pt. 111. .V). Such a rest-house is men¬ 
tioned by Marco Polo in 1292 as existing in the grounds of the 
Church in 1288. ' A very fine miracle.’' he writes, ‘'■ occurred 

there [at Mylapore j in the year of Christ 1288, as 1 will relate. 
A eeilain Baron of that (‘ountry. having great store of a certain 
kind of com that is called rice, had filled up with it all the 
houses that belonged to the church, and stood round about it. 
14ie Christian i^ople in charge of the church were much 
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(iistresised by liis having thus stuffed their houses with his rice ; 
t ile pilgrims too had iiowheie to lay their heads ; and they often 
l)egged the pagan Baion to remove his grain, but ht' would do 
notliing of the kind. 8o one night the Saint himself apjiearc'd 
'•ith a fork in his hand, which he s(‘t at tlu? Baron’s throat. 
:> lying ; ’ If tlion void not my houses, that my pilgrims ma\' 

liave room, thou shalt di<' an evil death.'’ and thei'ewithal the 
Saint pressed him so hard with flu* fork that he th.ought himself 
a dimd man. And vtnai morning came, he eaiised all thi' hoiisi's 
to b(‘ voided of liis rice, and told evei-ybody u hat had Ix'fallen 
liim at tbe Saint’s hands. So tlu' Christians were greatly 
lejoieed at this grand miracle, and rendinvd tiuinks to Cod anil 
to the blessed St. Thomas. Other great miracles do often coim^ 
to jiass there, such as the healing of t]io.s(‘ who are .si<*k or 
deformed, or th(' like, ('syiecially such as lie Christians, Tlu- 
Christians who have charge of the church have a griait numbia- 
(if the Indian Nut tree's, whert'by they get their living; and ti](‘y 
pay to one' of those' brothei' kings six groats foi’ eacii tree ('\e?’\' 
month." Cf. Yuh'. Marco /V>/o, II (1S74). pp. :{:}P-40, 

Thei’e was also at that tinu'. attached to tlie c'uirii). a 
monastery or presbytery of Ni'storians. of which, wc* think, we 
laid bare the solid granite and lateriti' foundations, nearly ti ft. 
4)road at the' S.E. corner of the' po'semt Cathedral, duiing some 
trial excavations in lh2.‘k 

12.-- karg(‘ shallow stoiu* basin (A42). w ith lope Ijorder on 
the rim (like the rope ornament of the crosses in Nos. 4. 8. 21). 
Thc' sidt's of the basin slope down rapidly towards thi' bottom, 
which is perforated, the opening, roughly executed, measuring 
about one foot in diameter. The basin stood in 1921 on a masonry 
|)latform. on the S. side of the Cathedral ; it had hoeu brought 
from the grounds of the 8. Thome Boys’ ()rphanag(^ attached to 
8t. Bede’s High School, in front of the Cathedral, in which 
grounds the Bishops of Mylapore and the Captains of 8. Thome 
are said to have lived, the Bishops of Mylapori' having acquired 
their present residence only in the beginning of the 19th century . 

When the Portuguese first came to Mylapore. there stood, 
in front of the then still extant old church near 8t. Tliomas’ 
tomb, two ‘ pias ’ or holy water stoups. Is the basin one of 
these water-stoups, and was the bottom knocked out to use it 
for growing ornamental plants in, such being tlie use to 
which it was put in 1921 ? Or is it an ancient liaptismal 
font which met wdth a similar fate ? Baptismal fonts of this 
size and height are probably known to Christian archa'o- 
logists in Europe, The compiler did not, however, see any 
such in Malabar, during his tour to the Romo-8ynan and 
Jacobite Churches, in 1924 ; but he noticed rope-borders round 
their baptismal fonts. 

Considering tha t the only other stones witli a rope-border 
found thus far at Mylapore are Christian crosses, we believe 
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ourselves justified in looking upon this stone basin as of Cluist- 
ian provenance. Some time l)efore 1021 the Muhatiuuadans 
of the mosque in Mosary Cliurch Street applied for it to 
the Vicar of the Cathedral, to place it near their mosque and 
use it for their ablutions. 

The Rev. 8 Jacob, tlu^ Armenian piiest. uas difUdent about 
the ymrpose of the stone, because of the big hole at the l)ottom. 

On thi* slom* (AHO) near the tiasin may \iave stood a pillar 
vvitli Ionic voluU's, as shown by the arrai\gem(Mit of pillars and 
ba.ses of exbit)il Abb in No. Kt. 

13. -Heavy stone receptacle (Abb) with two small bulging 
pillars ending in Ioni(; volutes at the t(q). Note the seallop- 
shell at tlie top, under th(‘ curved euiTmg rilibing. To the 
horizontal groove, cutting into th(‘ thickness of the stone, 
and haff-way up the aperture in the hox. tluue enrresponda 
anotlier horizontal grofive (not seen) on the other side, so 
that a wooden shelf may originally have rested in the grooves. 
The receptacle could b(? closed by means of a double folding- 
door : for a set of four small boles (UJt into the stone, at 
either extremity of the aperture, both aliove and below, shows 
that there was a folding-door; and, as there is a second set 
of fouT’ holes at the back of the first, we sliould coiuJiidt* 
that tliere was a second folding-door behind the first. A double 
receding of th(^ stone, all round the aperture, for an outer 
folding-door, and across the breadth, above and below, for 
an inner folding-door, favours the surmise. 

At the bottom of the box, in the centre, is carved a 
beautiful vase or urn, whence issue, right and left, graceful 
coils of brandies and leaves. The shell at the top is not 
an Indian symbol. We argue that it is a Christian symbol and 
shows that the box served a religious purpose. 

Traces of brick-work round the rough part of the longi¬ 
tudinal sides and at the top prove that the stone was inserted 
in a wall; this is also proved by the fact that the longitudinal 
sides have been left rough, except in front. No one remembers, 
however, that the box was used in the old Cathedral pulled 
down in 1893 ; yet, it comes from the Cathedral grounds. 

It could not have been used to wash one’s hands in, 
as there is no outlet for the water. Was it a safe ? A library ( 
A pre-Portuguese tabernacle ? .Does the shell denote that it 
was connected with the things required for baptism ? I did not 
see any such receptacles in Malabar; bub the tahot of Abyssinian 
Churches and the pitote of Coptic churches, generally kept 
closed, are perhaps of this style. Cf. A. Fortescue, The lesser 
Eastern Churches, pp. 270-271. Is it not an altar, rather ? Are 
not certain ancient altars in our churches in Europe more 
or less of this style and size ? But why the grooves ? For 
a shelf to place the chalice on during part of the Mass ? For 
ancient altars approximating this, cf. Dom Cabrol and Dorn 
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Leclorcq, Diet, d' arch'ologie chretienne. altar at Bagnacavallo (II. 
Ft. T, col. 68, 6g. 1197); at Bagnols-.sur-Ccre (ibid., col. 67, fig. 
1200); at the Basilica of Pammachius, Roiue (II, Ft. 2. col. 
2867, fig. 2280) ; at Rheims (Ill, col. 1620. fig. 2928). 

We read in the Roman Bieviaiv, November 9. Lesson 6 : 
For as. from tlie t ime of S't. Peter u|) to Sylvestei*. the Ponti/fs 
could not. owing to persecutions, stay in one place, tluw 
perfovnied t\ie sac*red mysteries wherever m'cessvty drove them, 
in erypts, or (‘.enu'tcries, or in the hoxises o( pious persons, 
on a wooden altar, hollowed o\it in the shape of a V>ox.“ 

About 1600. in a report by the Bishoj) of Cochin, we hear 
of a ston(‘ box on the altar in the domc-(H)\ered chapel of 
St. Thomas' toml), which contained, Ix'sides the relics of St. 
Thomas found in 1521-28. a lavge nunduT of bones of King 
Sagamo (Saka ?). c*onverted by St. Thomas, and of one of St. 
Thomas' discaples. These rtdics were ])raet.ieally intact at 
.\Iyla])ore in 1600. after having Ikhui s(‘ereted for a time at 
Cochin. They had never gone to (ioa in spite of much that 
has bc(‘n written to that (‘fi’cct. After 1600, during several 
attacks on the town, they wei’e secu'eted in a Martaban jar in the 
pavement of the ehundi. They are last heard of in 1688, when 
tile Goverfior of Goa wrote to Antonio de Sousa, Governor 
of the Bislio]>]’ic of S. Thome, that, as Antonio Coidlio, a resident 
of Madras, was reported to be dying, the r('lics in tiis possession 
ought to be secured and enclosed in a bo.x witli thn^x keys, 
one key to lemain with the Governor of tlu^ Bishopric, another 
with tiie Tieasurer who was to keep the box with all secrecy» 
and the third with Alvaro Carrilho de Vhille. Were these relics 
secreted in some private family, or in a church in Madras? 
'Fhe secret of their whereabouts is now unf()rtunat(‘ly lost. 
Family traditions in Madras and Mylapore might yet give the 
clue to their present place of concealment. 

What happened to the stone box in which the relics were 
kept in 1600 ? We do not see wdiy it should not have continued 
on the altar of the chapel over the tomb till 1898. No one, 
however, remembers that such w^as the ease, or that the stone 
box of our No. 13 was placed there. If we wcxre to discover 
that our No. 13 was used as a reliquary by the Portuguese, 
we miglit have to modify our opinion about the Portuguese or 
pre^Portuguese provenance of other exhibits which we consider 
to be pre-Portuguese, unless indeed the stone-box formed part 
of the architecture of the pre-Portuguese Church and was utilised 
by the Portuguese as a reliquary. 

On the other hand, might our No. 13 be the stone found in 
1729 near St. Thomas’ tomb ? “ Next, there appeared a square 
(rectangular ?) marble stone, three feet in dimension, at the 
corners of which had been cut four small square (rectangular ?) 
sepulchres.” Cf. our quotation from Friar Paulinus under 
No. 4(a). 
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Comj) ire tlie style of the two loaic pillars and of I heir 
pedestals with tlu^ style of similar pillars and pedestals from 
Mylapore in Nos. 9. 10. 11, 12. Note alsf) the four lotuses. 

'Die lotus. four-p!*talled. six-petalled. and mostly eighl- 
petalhal, is a f-ivourite (hntoration in the Christian art of thi* 
8t. Thomas Christians of Malabar. Kour-petalled, it forms 
an equal-armed Creek (*ross ; (d^ht-petalled iteombines a Crei'k 
cross with a St. .\ndi-ew's ctross. The eight-petalled lotus has 
led, it would seem, to the tndoiled or fleur-de-lis extremities 
of th(‘ Lfitin cross, and is therefore to be found evi'rywluavv 
somewhat disguised, in th(‘ Christian art of the West. 

A medal of Const,antiiui the Great (of tlie first quarter of the 
fourtli century) sho\\^s a (u-oss sfiringing from a lotus in a basin of 
water. Round the medal are the woi'ds : Mihi dhsil (jloriari nisi 
in cnicc Dornini Nostri Jasu (Jhristi, and it is remarkable that 
this same inscription, in Syriac, is found uudia* a cuoss in tlu' 
Vallia[ia11i Church. Kottayain (together with a Sassanian-l'alil\'i 
inscript ion, similai' to anoth(*r Sassanian-Pahlvi in.scription round 
a cu’oss in th(‘ same Churcdi. and to a third one round a cross 
at St. Thomas Mount. Mylapore. this lattt'r being of about 

A. I). (>50). For a [)ictur(‘ of Constantines medal, see 

Gresscr, /)f (Jrnce (J/irisU, Ingolstadt, 1605, 111. 98. or Exiraii 
dvs A irnalts dc Eli.llosiyphie Essai sur roripinc el in 

(Ucadvncx de la R( tig ion (Jhrt'liennc d^ins j' Indc. par le Ca|)itaine 
Wilford. traduit des R(Mdi(U’ch(*H Asiatiques [^sm/vcA'* 

1S08. Vol. X| de Cakmtta, (d annote ])ar J. Danielo. l^iri.s. 

B. Dupiat. 1847. fip. 141. 142. 1-18 (rmd: 121, 122, 128), under 
notes by A. H.. and at the (‘iid tor the engraving. Cf. also 
my discussion of the medal in I'hc (kdholic Herald oj Inddr 
Ciilcntta, dan. 28 1924, pp. 68-65. 

Dom 11. Leclcnap O.S.Ih. considers that the lleur-de-lis 
dcriv(‘s from th(‘ lotus, sacred in Egypt as in th(‘ East. We 
have the lotus, 1 now suggest, in the frescos of tlie cata(;oml)s of 
Ronu^ of tlu* first half of the first century ; foie round a central 
picture, the ecuitial jiortion of a lotus, radiate eight jiictures, each 
picture forming one of the petals of an eight-petalled lotus. 

1 havt? in my possession a photograph of a fresco with eight 
crosst's round a central cross from the Kyanzittha cave, near 
Ragan. Burma. It was found by Mr, Duroiselle, Archaeological 
Department, Burma, together with paintings of Mongol soldiers 
supposed to have belonged to Kublai Khdn’s expedition against 
Pagan in 1287, and we know that Christian clans fought under 
Kublai Khiin. The Krits and Mekrits and the Alani were 
Christian clans. The Chinese Annals mention 1,000 Alani as 
forming the body-guard of the Emperor of China in 1272, 1286, 
and 1309. More than 30,000 Christians (Syrians, Nestorians, 
Georgians, Alani, and Ruthenians) fought in his army, tn 1330. 
there were 10,000 Russians and Crimeans in the Pekin camp. 
Cf. P, Girolamo Golubovich, O.F.M., Le prime Relazioni della 8. 
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Sede con la Cilia, (estratto dolla Bid. Bio-Bihlioifnipliicii della 
Terra Santa, t. iv). Firenze. 1923. p. 8. 1'he artist at tlu‘ 
Kyanzittba cave tried to reproduce tlie grain of tlu‘ wood of the 
crosses, whence Mr. Duroiselle argued to the Christian c liaiax'txM 
of these crosses. There is more to l)e said in favour of this 
argument. Tlie dis])osition of tlu' ('ight crosses round a central 
cross resembles that of eiglit panc'ls i-ouiul a ( (Mitral d(‘sign in 
the catacombs (1st to 4th century .\.l).). Cf. Doin K. Calirol 
and Dorn H. Lei'Iercip O.S.B.. f>ict. d'arclhoL cl dc Hturqii 
chrHienne LV^(192‘}) s.e. frescpics. tigs, facing coll. 2o91-92. 
2019-20, 2023-24, 2()27-28. 'The dis])osition of 1h(' I’agan ft'csco 
and of the fiy^scos in the (Mitacondis is that of the (‘ight |K*tals 
of a lotus, the smaller crosses at Pagan b(‘ing on llu' smaller 
petals, th(^ greater crosses on tlu‘ bigger petals, hr. (hnllard, 
S.J., Croi.r et mmsfika cn C/iinc. 2t‘ cd. Chang-hai. Orpheli- 
net de T (vu-sr'*-we, 1904. p. 55. tig. 104. shows an arrangenuMit 
of crosses, like in the Ikigan fresco, in tin* woven horizontal 
surfac(‘ of a Chinese bed. In [lictni'cs of fn'seos at tlc' 
Hamesvaram temple. S. India. I hav(‘ se(Mi a similar arrangt'- 
ment of eight panels or picture's I'ound a c(‘ntial paiu*! or 
picture. 

The cight-pc'talled or sixtct'o-petalled lotus is at tin' 
hack of other pliases of Christian ai’t. .Many Viaptisterics in oni- 
earli(^st Churclu's in the West arc octagonal ; octagonal arc 
the ci'uzeiros, or ])(Hlestals of op(‘n-air crosses, at Mylapore ; 
octagonal again most of the yuah^stals of open-air crosses standing 
before the Churches of Malaliar, Itomo-Syiian or Jacobit(‘ 
Has it struck Christian archa*ologists ere this that this design w as 
consciously mod(*lled on the eight-pc'talled lot us t "I'lie liayitisrnal 
font in the centre of our ancient octagonal bapt isteries oca*upit's 
the plact' of the cuj) of the lotus ; so too. the cross emerging from 
the centre of an octagonal pedestal. In the Far East, the cult 
of the lotus gave rise to similar applications in architeeturt'. 

In Japan, Kobo Daishi (A.D. 802-816) founded Iris great 
monastery, whir the I’ights of sanctuary, on a mountain 
plain in the heart of a lotus surrounded by eight mountain 
pc^aks.” (From a letter Mrs. E. A. Gordon, Kioto, to th(' 
compiler, Aug. 19,1924.) In the West, Constantine the Great. 
in the first-half of the 4tli (century, modified to some'- extent the 
Christian predilection for round Churches with eight or six¬ 
teen sides. In all his sepulchral buildings he seems to 
have been haunted by the number twelve, am.! the notion of 
doing honour to the Apostles.” (Mgr. A. S. Barnes. The Dublin 
Review, July-Sept. 1924, p. 18.) 

14.—Octagonal stone cut in the form of a sixteen-petalle(I 
lotus. The stone bulges out like a shield to a knob in tlu' 
centre. The back of the stone is polished smooth, and has 
a small hole in the centre, about 2| inches deep, as if meant 
to rest on a pivot. Most of the angles of the octagon ar(‘ 
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broken ; one of the sides is, however, clearly seen, though partly 
d imaged, under tlie arm of the boy seated on the left. Preven¬ 
ance : CathedraJ grounds. 

It has been suggested that this stone belonged to an 
umbrella of state standing over a statue. Another theory, 
peisonal to myself, is that it belonged to tlie pedestal of an 
o|ien-air stone cross. In Malabar, such pedestals are almost 
always octagonal, like an eight ]ietall('d lotus. An open-air 
cross, said to have ])een mad(^ by St. Thomas, still stocxl in 1600 
at Little Mount, Mylapore, and another, likewise ascribed for 
its artistic; b(‘auty to St. Thomas, .stood on the top of 
(dreat) St. Thomas Mount, th(‘se two ]daees being other¬ 
wise (;onneeted by local tradition with St. Thomas. As 
such open-air crossc's, .some of them marvellously high and 
!uassiv(;, and of sphnidid architecture, are to be found near 
almost all th(' old Churches of Malabar Jacobite or Romo- 
Syrian, it may l>e argued that, in pre-lkntuguese times, 
there; stood om* near the; CImrch of St. Tlvomas’ tomb, Mylapore. 
VVIk'u the Portuguese first (;ame to settle at Mylapore in 
1521 2*1, thei(‘ was a tradition that St. Thomas has erected a 
cross and had predierted that, when the si'a would reach it, 
white men from the West w^ould come to ren ive the religion he 
had prea,ch(‘d. The arrival of the Portuguese was hailed as the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, and, as only the Church near the 
tomb then survived and was near the sea. 8t. Thomas would 
have enacted a cross near it. 

A larg(‘ number of granite blocks, some carved, and almost 
all S(juartMl, were dug up from or lu^ar the site of the old 
Cathedral, when (lie present Cathedral was built (189.S-97), 
and it may be surmised that they lielonged to a church 
earliiu' and of greater magnificence than what the Portuguese 
found in 1521-211. wlien they canu' to repair a shrine wdiich 
had been aliandoiUHl by the pre-Portuguesi? Christians. Most 
of th(‘se granite lilocks had been eollected against the wall of 
(he cocoanut garden along the S. Thome High Road. The 
grea((‘r number of them were removed to the Bishop's Museum 
in 192:i. 

15. -Ihvo monolithic pillars (A48«, A48/>) at the entrance to 
the garden of the Bishop of Mylapore; photograph taken from 
the street. 

Each pillar has 16 facettes or flutes, as in the case of 
certain pillars at the Mrirtand temple in Kashmir. V. A. Smith 
writes of the Mirtand temple, built about A.D. 725 60 : “The 
trefoilc'd or cusped arch on the doors of the temple and cells is a 
striking peculiarity of the style.. .. The pillars and pilasters of 
the }X)rtico and temple bear a close resemblance to some of 
the later forms of the Roman Doric, and have usually sixteen 
shallow flutes on the shafts, with numerous members in the 
base and capital.” (Imper. Gazett. of India, II. 169.) 
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The leaf design at tlie four corners of each pillar, both at 
foot and top. apiK^ars to be rare in India. A similar leaf design 
is found at the foui' corners of some other stones, smaller, 
and not photogi-ay^lied. froi\i the Cathedral grounds, and now in 
the Bishop’s Museum. S€‘e Pt. III. Nos. 40. 41, 47. We 
find this single*-leaf decoration at the four corners of the base of 
the four pillars supporting the* cuboriurn or dais above the main 
altar at St. Mark’s. Venice* (5th or Oth cemturv). Of. Dom 
P. CabioPs Did. <rarche(d cJrrdlfnnf. 111. col. 1507. fig. 2022. 
and col. IfiO.'k .s.e. ciborium. 

Apparently tlu* two pillars of the photograph stood formerly 
in the S, porch of the old Mylapore Cathedral (before 1893): 
they seem to be the two pillars em the outside of the porch, 
as seen in a yacture of the old Cathedral. Cf. (leorge Milne Rae, 
Tint Syrian Church in India. \V. Blackwood. London. 1892, 
plate facing p. 312. 


h'rom the (dhiirvh of Noasa Setihora da Luz, MifUipure ( 1 ( 1 - 17 ). 

It).—Two large .stone* lions, originally at the Luz Church, 
aiifl marked Bl (the lion on the left) and B2. Th(\y are seated 
on their haunches. Note* the bulging eyes, and the curious 
treatment of the mane, which looks braided. Bl has a niche in 
front, and luirdly forms a pair with B2 Then* are no lions 
in Soutliern India; y(*t in tin* Hindu pagodas the lion is a 
favourite d(*C()i’ation. as it was already in the time of Asoka 
(274-237 B.C.), who y)laced lions on the capitals of Ids pillars. 

These ston(*s stood in the small yard on the right of tlu* 
cliurch (sacTisty side) at tin* Luz Churcli. 

17.—Side-view of the same two lions. Bl with the 
jriche in front is on tlie right. Two of the molars of Bl meet; 
this is not the case with B2 on the left, for it is not likely that 
the stomi was later chij)ped off tdean on both sides at that place. 
The bulge on the back of the two lions indicates a twist of 
the tail ; the decoration on the right hip is the final curl and 
hairy tuft of the tail. 

The.se lion.s may suitably be compared with similar lions in 
Persian and Hittite architecture. They are similar to tlie lions 
depending from the stone lintel wdth the two medallions of a 
Persian King and a Persian Prince in Nos. 9, 10. 


From the Church of Madre de Deos, Mylapore (18-20). 

18.—Two stones from near the sacristy of Madre de Dei^s 
Church. The smaller one (D4) shows within a lotus medallion a 
lion holding up the left fore-paw; the lion turns his head 
backwards and shows his teeth. The bigger stone (Dl), a 
pilaster, with a bulb-shaped pillar, from near the same sacristy, 
must be compared with A32 and A34 of No. 11. 

2 
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These hulb-shaptHl pillars make one think of the palm-shaped 
pillars of Egyptian temples. 

19. —Two pillars found near the westernmost of the two 
wells in the Vicar’s private garden at Mad re de Deos Church. 
The stone on the left (D9) has plain eight-petalled lotus 
medallions ; the oilier stone ( D5), broken at the top and below, 
has designs in the eight-petalled lotus medallions: a revolving 
flaming sun (?), above;; below, some animal (a lizard or cha 
mel<;on The revolving flaming sun is perhaps to b(‘ 
eonneet(‘d with Persian fire-worship. 

Tlie designs witliin the lotus medallions would Va; worth 
taking rubbings and photograplis of. They are very varied, 
as tlie principle seems to have been not to have twice th(‘ same 
design repea.t(‘d in the mfHlallions of the same yiilhiT'. Such a 
principle w as applied to tlie beams of the stone-railing at Sanchi. 
Some of the designs (either in 1)4, 1)5 or 1)9) are: two deei 
sitting ; a man standing and beating a drum ; two chameleons with 
claws, head reversed and tongue yirotruding; a god sitting, etc. 

The numlici' of facettevs of 1)5 and 1)9 was not noted, but 
is probably 10, as in No. 10. 

20. “Sun-dial from Madre de Deos Church. Note the 
Tamil cliarneters. It was found lying on the ground, turned on 
the polished fac'e (on the S.W. side; of the Presbytery gate; whicli 
b(‘ars the cross and the two ]>eacocks). It must bo the work of 
tlve Jesuit Fathers, who wen; the occupants of the garden and of 
the Church, one for Indian converts, from aV)out 1587 till som(‘ 
time after the suppn'ssion of tlie Soei(;ty in 1773. 


From various p/acc.9 at /S'. ThornS and Mylapore (21). 


21. 

Exhibits 

from 

different 

parts of 

San Thome and 

Myla|)or 

e, numbere 

d in the Bishop’ 

,s Mus(*um 

thus: 





C3 


C5 


Top row 



11 A8 

LI 

C2 

D6 

2nd row' 

from top : 

Cl 

1)12 

G1 

Ml 

A9 

3rd row 

from top : 


E2 

HI 

N1 

4th row 

from top : 

A29 

C4 A17 All 

A12 

A13 

Bottom 

row' : 



Q2 Q5 R1 

82 Q1 

Q3 Q4 


C3. Fragment of pillar unearthed on the top of St 
Thomas Mount in 1922. 

C5. Fragment of twisted pillar unearthed on the top 
of St. Thomas Mount in 1922. 

11.“Arabic inscription on head-stone of Muhammadan tomb 
(S. Thome). Sec No. 79 bis. 

A8.“ Equal-armed cross with trefoil or fleur-de-lis extrem¬ 
ities unearthed in the Cathedral grounds (1922). 

LI.“Stone (about 2 ft. high) with Maltese cross witliin 
rope-border from a garden at S. Thome. 
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C2. —Stone (about 2 ft. high) with Maltese cross from the 
top of St. Thomas Mount, found in 1922. 

D6.“ Sun-dial from Madre de Deos Church grounds. 
Mylapore. Jesuit work of between 1587 and 1780. 

Cl.—Tamil inscription of four lines from the Convent on 
the top of St. Thomas Mount. See No. 81. 

D12. — Stone with nude seated Jain(?) image in a niche, 
from Madre de Deos Cliurch grounds. 

(U Two coils, each including an eight-pctalled lotus (from 
a garden at S. Thome). 

Ml. Stone showing a man piercing a lion with two swords, 
also a dog (from a lionsc in Rosary Cliurch Str., S. Thome). 

A9. Stone from broken edict pillar, inscribed on thrcf^ 
sides in Tamil, and found in the cocoanut garden adjoining, and 
beloniring to. tlie Cathedral. Date : Rajara ja 1. (A.D. 985-1013). 
See No. 77. 

E2.— Big triangular brick with sc?“oll (from the Boys' 
Orphanage, S. Thome). 

Hi. - Stone cannon-i>a]i, from a garden at S. Thome. 

Nl.—Subramaniya with peacock and cobra, from a garden 
at S. Thome. 

A29. Fragment of twi,sted pillar, like' A13, from the 
Cathedral grounds. 

C4. Toj) and riglit arm of trefoil or lieur-de-lis cross, from 
the top of St. Thomas Mount. 

A17 ---Ti i'i’oil or tleur-dc^lis cross in Saiaccmic-areljcd niche ; 
same design on both sides of tlu' stone. From tlu'. Cathedra! 
grounds. 

All. Lowci' liml) of incised cross, from tlu' Bisliop’s 
garden. 

A12. Coper part of a cross, from tfie Cathedral grounds. 

A13. Fragment of twisted pillar, like A29, from the 
Cath CM I r a 1 g r o u 11 d .s. 

Q2, (J5, Rl, S2, Q,l, Q3, Q4.—Iron cannon-balls from 
S. Thoriu- and the foot of St. Thomas Mount. 

3. In ihe Cathedral Grounds, S’. Thoinv (22-24) . 

22.—A sun-dial. 

Fr. A. A. Pinto, the Vicar of the Cathedral, wrote for 
me the following note about this sun-dial : “ Local tradition 

has it tliat this sim-dial was made by the monks who lived 
at the Luz Church. Then? it stood for many years. Next 
it was near the Mylapore Post-Office, where it remained only 
a few years. Thence it was brought to tlie North-West corner 
of the Cathedral Compound, whence it was taken to be placed in 
front of the S. Thome Post-Office. There it remained till 1915, 
when the road was broadened and it had to bo removed. 
In 1916 1 had it fixed where it now stands.” 

As the Luz Cliurch belonged to the Franciscans in olden 
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times, the sun-dial is probably a piece of Franciscan work. 
Though there is at the Luz Church a Franciscan inscription 
dated 1516. it appears that the Franciscans did not come 
t.o settle at Mylapore before 1540. The Luz Church may be 
ten later, as 8t. Francis Xavier in 1545 does not refer to 
finy other church but that near the tomb. If Franciscans had 
l)ecn in Mylapon* in 1516, they would have taken possession 
of the church near the tomb, that church being then vacant, 
rather tliaii build a church of their own a great distarua; off. 
llesides. theT*(‘ ^\'ere no Portuguese' settlers at Mylapore yet 
in 1516. 

22.—Fluted monolithic granite pilaster of Christian prove¬ 
na lUte, as shown by a winged angel-head on the ea])ital, and 
hy another at the origin of the shaft; below the latter angel, at 
tlu' bulging of the pillar, a design of leaves. The hair of the 
angels appears to stand on c'nd, or to be brushed straight 
up backwards. Kope-like border round tlu' top and round the 
ring under the shaft. 

At the foot of the pilaster shown in its entirety, the plioto- 
graph shows y)art of tlu' shaft of a similar pilaster broken into 
four parts (numbeiH'd 1, 2, 2, in Arabic numbers cut into 
the stone). Iron pegs ])rotruding from th(‘ bottom of two of 
these blocks show that it was intendi'd to re-erect tlu' pilaster, 
after it got broken. The four pieces juxtaposed would make the 
second pilaster a perfect match to tlu? formei’. Brievkwork 
N’isible on the edge, left rough, of the two pilasters proves 
that tlicv' were oncc' vNorkcnl into a brick wall. 

The pictures of the old Cathedral in Ceorge Milium Kae, 
The Syrian Chmch in India, W. BlackwT)od, London. 1892, 
jilate facing y). 212, suggests. y)erhayis. that the pihxsters stood in 
the south y)orch, fixc'd in tlu' wall of the nave. Old residents of 
.\Iylay)ore told tvk'. however, that these two yiilasters stood in the 
north portico. Wlu*n tlu' old Cathedral was broken down 
in 1892, one of the pilasters was broken. 

The K(5V. »S. Jacob, a!i Armenian y3riest of Madras, gave it 
as his opinion tliat these pilasters resemble Armerjian work. 
The leaf decxirations at the base show, I think, tliat they are not 
Muroy)ean work of tlie Portuguese^ yieriod. Moreover, the oldest 
Portuguese Churches still standing at Mylapore have nowhere 
such beautiful and expensive stone carving. These pilasters 
must have belonged to the pre-Portuguese Church extant 
near the tomb in 1521-23, or to an earlier Church on the 
same site. 

24.—Grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes, showing the Portu¬ 
guese arms: the Five Woimds of Christ and the Seven 
Castles In the picture showing the old Cathedral (G. Milne 
Rae, The Syrian Church in India, op. cit., plate facing 
y). 312) this coat of arms is seen above the south porch of 
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the Church. A similar coat of arms is seen from the street on 
the favade of the S. Thome Boys’ Orphanage, in front of the 
Cathedral. Ixical tradition connects this second coat of 
arms with the residence of the former Portuguese Captains 
of S. Thom('‘. which would have stood in the grounds of the 
Hoys’ Orphanage. 

Note the (‘ross with trefoiled extremities on the to]) 
of the chapel enclosing the Orotto. it is in the orthodox style 
of the crosses of Mylapore and Malabar, so much so that locally 
such crosses arc' called * St. Thomas crosses ’ This styh' 
of cross was followed for the crosses on the gates of the new 
Cathedral. Right of the (trotto is seen the Priory or Pres- 
l)ytery. to which is attached the Se(;i*etariate of the I)ioc;ese : left 
of the Crotto is the Priory kitclnai and a line of outhousc's. 

4. At the OntheftraL S. Thome (25-21)). 

25. —Old woodt'u statiu's ; ivory crucifixes ; ivory statut'ttes 
(10, 15, l(i. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21). The Infant Jesus in tin* 
centre (16 and 20) holds tlu^ index of the right hand on his 
mouth. W(‘ may compare with this a beautiful bronze statuette' 
of a child from Taxila (height 5"). Tlu' child is beautifully 
draped, has curly hair hanging down to the shoulders, and holds 
tlie index of the right hand on his mouth. On his head a 
triangular peaked cap, or perhaps a nic'he, liolding a vessel. 
One wonders whether it might be Christian. Cf. The 
('anihridge History oj India, Vol. /. Ancient India, Cambridge. 
Cniversity Press, 1922, PI. XXXII, No. 80, and p. 047. Sta- 
tmdtes of the Infant Jesus, as at Mylapore, may also be found 
in Malabar.—Photograph taken in the Cathedral sacristy. 

26. —Silver plate in the Cathedral sacristy. No. 5 shows 
another ivory statuette of the Infant Jesus, holding up the right 
liand in blessing, and the left hand down. 

27. — Front portion of a brass casket, in the form of a 
reliquary. The repausse work shows leafage and two double- 
lieaded crested birds. Such emblematic birds are a favourite 
device on the facades of Romo-Syrian and Jacobite Churches in 
Malabar. A double-headed eagle-monster (ganda bJierunda), 
holding up elephants in its beaks and claws, the rukh, appears on 
the coins of Achyuta Rnya(A.D. 1630-42) of the second Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty. Cf. V. A. Smith, Catal. of the coins in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1906, 
Vol. I, pp. 322, 324 (No. VI. 1). A double-headed eagle, 
holding the sun and the moon in his claws, fonns part of 
the arms of the Hermits of St. Augustine. As the Augustinians 
had a inonasteiy^ at Mylapore and many of the Mylapore 
Bishops were Augustinians, this double-headed eagle is seen 
on the altars of several churches, e.g. at St. Rita’s Church, land 
at St. Thomas Mount. 
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Note the lizard on the lock, and the animals (dogs ?) 
supporting the box. 

The back of the box ought also to have been photographed : 
it shows 8t. Thomas laying his finger in the wound of Our 
Lord’s side. 

28. —One of the sides of the same casket. The birds in the 
lower portion appear to be peacocks ; those in the upy)cr portion, 
in spite of their el()ngat(‘.d bodies, ouglit to be peacocks also, 
judging from the crest on their head. 

29. —I’lie lid of the same casket. The two ]:)air of birds, 
v^if-h Jieads intertwined, might be peacocks again. 

These peacaicks appear to be very appropriate for a place 
called Mayilapnr, or ' IVacock-Town,’ which has such curious 
legends of peacocks connected with St. Thomas, and wliere we 
find that the cross v\ as worsliipped by peacocks in y)re-Portiiguese 
art. 

1 did not discover any tradition connected with the use 
of this cask(‘t. Jt does not seem to be the Cliina casket in 
which the Portuguese placed the few bones found in the tomb 
reputed to be 8t. Thomas’. All i learned was tliat the present 
Bishop of Myla])orc, Mgr. Tlieotonio Enntianoel Ribeiro Vieira 
de Castro, usckI to distribute from it money to the poor on 
Maundy Thursday. 

5. At St. Rita’s CJmrch, S, Thom^ (30-32). 

30. —Facade of 8t. Rita’s Church, and east side, as seen 
from the 8. Thome High Road. The Church was served in 
olden times by the Augustinians, as its name shows, 8t. Rita 
being an Augustinian saint. There is above the walled-up door, 
facing the road, a Portuguese inscription showing that the 
Vicar, BTe Caspar dos Reis, a native of 8. ThomC; finished 
the church in 1740; another inscription, Armenian, which is 
to be seen on the same side, below the projection made by 
the comice of the lower poition of the facade wall, says: “ In 
memory of the Armenian nation. In the year of the Saviour 
1729.” The inscription must commemorate the beginning of 
the work on the Church or convent. The Armenian who 
supplied the funds may have been the wealthy Petrus Uscan, 
who in 1726 built the Marmalong Bridge and the portico, steps 
and walla leading up to the Church on St. Thomas Mount. 

The story that St. Francis Xavier lived here during his 
stay at Mylapore is worthless. He lived with the priest in the 
house attached to the Church of St. Thomas’ tomb. 

31. —Interior of St. Rita’s Church. Note the Augustinian 
arms, a double-headed eagle, on the three altars. Above the 
main altar, a wooden (?) statue of Our Lady and Child; St. 
Rita, now on the Gospel side, >vas formerly in the centre; 
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the niche, in which stands the S. Heart, is a late addition, made 
by Mgr. Theotonio Emm. Ribeiro Vieira de Castro, after remov¬ 
ing part of the wooden reredos. Above the arch near the 
side altars, a small statue of St. Rita. There is also a large oil- 
painting of St. Rita hanging on the wall, left side. It represents 
the Saint amid angels, two Nuns of her Order kneeling beside 
her. 


32.—Old wooden statues of St. Rita, St. Augustine, and 
Our Lady of Dolours; also three beautifully carved ivory 
cnicifixes. 


6. At the Church of the Holy Homry, S. Thorn' (33-35). 

33.—Fa(^ade of the Church of the H. Rosary, in Rosary 
Street. It is an old Dominican Church, near which the Dominicans 
must have had a small monastery. The year 1635 in old style 
letters, on the fayade. gives the date of the building of the 
Church. 


34.—Gilt wooden reredos of tlie main altar. 

On the bulging portion of the altar table, the arms of 
the Dominican Order. 


Above and below the set of two pillars on either side 
of the larger niche, the four Evangelists, seated, with a book on 
their knees, a star above their head, and their traditional 
symbolic representation; they are in this order : ; (a) St. 

John symbolised by an eagle; (6) St. Matthew, by a man ; 
(c) St. Mark, by a lion, (d) St. Luke, by an ox. 

Round the niche containing a statue of Our Lady of 
bhe Rosary, the 15 mysteries of the Rosary, in the following 
order:— 


13 

11 

9 

7 

5 

3 

I 


15 Joyful mysteries : 1. the Annunciation ; 2. the 

Visitation ; 3. the Nativity of Our Lord; 
4. the Presentation in the Temple; 5. the 
12 finding of Jesus in the Temple; Sorrowful 
10 mysteries: 6 , The Agony of Jesus in the 
Garden ; 7. the Scourging ; 8. the Crowning 
8 with thorns; 9. the carrying of the Cross ; 
g 10 . the Crucifixion ; Glorious mysteries: 11 . 

the Resurrection of Jesus ; 12. the Ascension 
4 of Jesus ; 13. the Descent of the Holy Ghost 

2 on the Apostles ; 14. the Assumption of the 

Bl. Virgin ; 15. Her Coronation in Heaven. 


Between the two Evangelists at the top, is a figure with a 
halo, astride on a horse and followed by a man with naked bust. 
The hair of the rider hangs down to his shoulders; his right 
hand holds a sword, with which he seems to be cutting a piece 
of cloth. Is it St. Martin of Tours? In 1921, the Nuns of 
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St. Thomas’ Convent, who renovated the gilding of the leredos, 
called him St. Martin. 

The small statue in the uppermost niche represents St. 
Prancis of Assisi, and it is perhaps significant that in the 
old Franciscan Church of the Java there is a statue of 8t. 
Dominic. 

Above thin uppermost niche there* is, in a beaded oval, a 
cross of peculiar shape*, which appeal's to be special to the order 
of St. Dominic. 

:i5. —A lovv-re4ief carving on stone in the sacristy, showing 
the* Madonna and Chile!. The letters NSDR mean : ‘ Nossa 
Senhora do Rosario.’ ‘ Our Laely of the Rosary.’ At the foot, a 
date : 1635 w'hich is ielentieal w ith the* date on the favaele of 
the Church. 

7. A( the (Jhiirch of Xossa Seuhora da Luz, Mylapon (36-38). 

36.—Decorative masonry work above the East gate of 
the Soiithe^rn arm of the transe‘pt of the Church Note the* 
scallop-she*ll, as in our Nei. 13. 

The Luz Church is an old Franciscan Church. By the* 
side of the gate show'ii in No. 36, there is, fixed in the wall of the* 
nave, outside, an inscription with the date 1516, about which 1 
have written in my article on St. Thotnas and San Thome. 
Mylapore. Apparitionfi of Si. Thomas and other legendrS (Journal 
and Proceedings, Asiatic. Society of Bengal, N.S., Vol. XIX. 
1923), p. 157, n. 1 

“ An inscription at the Luz Church, Mylapore, runs thus ;— 
Fre Pedro da Atougia^ Peli" OhserF*' de. S. Frantf ! Edificou csta 
Igreja de Nossa Senhr^* da Luz enii 15 15.j This means : ‘ Friar 
Pedro da Atougia, an Obseu'v^antine Religious of St. Francis, 
built this Cliurch of Our Laely of Light in 1516.’ Cf. a photo¬ 
graph in Report of the fourth Centenary Celd)rations, The Jjuz 
Church, Mylapore, (Hh August. 1916. Madras, Good Pastor Press. 
Broadway. 

“ A wonderful inscription, if correct. Its correctness is 
rejected by Col. Love in his Vestiges of Old Madras, I. 2S9-290,' 
and I think rightly so. A Church at the Luz emplacement in 
1516 would mean a Christian comnnmity there at that date, 
or even earlier, with a Missionary in attendance. But wh}' 
should the Christians not have turned into a church the ruined 
Church ^ near the tomb rather than build a new one ? Why was 
the Church near the tomb left in ruins ^ till 1521-23? Simply 
because there were no Christians yet. The first Portuguese 
visitors to Mylapore in 1514, 1517, 1519, 1521-23, are ominously 

* I think tliere is also an excellent reproduction ot the ins<!ription 
in Col. Love’s book, loc. cit. 

Still in tolerable condition. 8ay, rather, unoccupied. 
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silent about thc Luz Church, and about ^"’rauciscans at Myiapoi’e. 
So is St. Francis Xavier in 1545. The Franciscans do not 
appear to have settled at Mvlapore before 1540. This is not 
the place to work this out more fully, l^esides. 8(mhora 

(hi Luz is sucdi a comiuoji title that the legtaid of tht‘ mariners 
attracted by a mysterious light must be taken as a ]>ov)ular 
(‘.xplanation of the title invented post jaclmn. Fi. Francisco d(‘ 
Souza. 8.J., in his Orienie Cfmi/uistado.' 11. C.l. !).!.§ 24. gives a 
similar story fora Chineh of N.S. da Lnzoft^oa. and that sto7’\' 
uould seem to have been carried to Mylaporc." ^ 

I may add that some stma^o work in the \aultcd cmling 
of tlu' Church. Ix'fore the sanctuary, now lends authority to tlu' 

2 popular story of tlu‘ mariners and th(‘ light. 

7 0 It represents a sun (1). with six stars 

1 round it. two of which (2. li) have a triph* 

f) 4 tail or ray. tin* others (4. 5. (>. 7) having 

only one ray of light. 

The refereina* for Frei Pedro de Atougia givtvn l>y C. C. 
(le Nazareth, Milrifs Lusiianm. Ft. Ill, Pom bay. 1888, ]). 118. to 
Lendns da India | by Correa). II. 721, 78. 87, Ic'ads to nothing; 
his other’ reference* to Inni. V. (hona. 11.275. 1 have* not b(*(‘n 
able to look up. 

.‘17. — (bit carve'd wooden 1 ’t‘redoses in the Church. 

The I’ei'cdos of tin* main altar covers the (*ntir(‘ wall leehind 
it, to the top of the* masonry vault, hr the^ snialler* niche, at 
the to]), there is a clothed statue of the Infant Jesus holding the 
or b of tin* world, sur niounted by a cross; l>elo\\ it, some* 
Armenian character’s, uhich the R(‘V. S. Jac’ob, the Armenian 
priest of Armenian Str.. Madras, dcciphei’ed in 11123, when we* 
visited the Church together; they mention the name of Petrus 
IJscan. the great benefardor of religious institutions. The statue 
of the Madonna and Child in the biggt‘r niche* is entirely gilt, 
and protected by a movable glazed frame. On eitlnu’ side ot 
the reredos, there is a wooden bracket foi’ a statue ; the left 
br’acket holds a Piet a ; the right bracket, a statue of St. Michael 
triumxjhing over the dragon, and holding a sword and a pair 
of scales. The centre of the altar table has tlu* Franciscan 
emblems: the arm of St. Francis of Assisi and of Our l,*ori\ 
intertwined : an emblem wliieh is also seen with the Five Wounds 
in the painted stucco work on the vaulted ceiling of the 
sanctuary On the ground, before the altar, and placed there 
for the occasion, our photograph shows a large ivory crucifix, 
artistically cjarved. 

On the side altar (Gospel side): left, a statue of Our Lord, 
seated, after the Flagellation ; right, 8t. Dominic. St. Dominic 

1 LiHbon, 1710, p. 

i In tilt; same way as certain Htoiies connected with Our Lady of 
Baiidel, Hugh, Bengal, seem to have been transferred to I tfrorn Myla|>ore. 
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is vested in a cope, holds a book in his left hand, and a rosary 
round his neck. He wears a beard and a big tonsure. On his 
forehead, he lias a five-pointed star. Formerly, he had a 
(silver?) nimbus round his head, as is seen by the hole on the 
top of the head. What did he formerly hold in his right hand ? 

On the side altar (Epistle side): left, a statue of St. Clare 
(?); right, a statue of St. Francis of Assisi ; in the centre; an 
ivory crucifix. 

The two side altans. perfectly similar in every detail, have 
an escutcheon in the centre with the Five Wounds. 

In 1921. the side altar on the left had in the niche a wooden 
statue of St. Anthony of Padua; the sid(‘ altar on the right 
had small statues of the S. Heart (<?entre) and of St. Joseph. 
The Vicar, Fr. L. Soma, was l)ent on impiovernents, on a new 
statue of the S. Ht^art and of St. Joseph, and witlv the Rs. 100 
which I paid him for a folio French-Tamil MS. dictionary, which 
he had l)oughl for on(‘ anna at a sale of hooks, lu‘ made the 
changes revealed by our ]>hologra])h of 192J. The dictionary, 
a volumes of some 800 pages, in two columns, thc^ work of a 
good copyist, was aj)parently composed by Fr. Natalis de 
Bourzes, S.J., of the Carnatic Mission, in the first quarter of the 
18th century, and is now in the Indian Academy Library, 
St. Mary’s College, Kurseong. Above the arch, in front of the 
sanc tuary, a ]iainti!ig represents a scene of the life of St. Francis 
of Assisi. The Saint appears to be blessing live of his 
companions. 

On the w^alls, on (uther side of the nave, before tlie 
sanctuary, are eight Armenian paintings, on cloth, representing 
Apostles and the scene of their death. Their names are written 
below’ in Arinetiian, in gilt letters on a red background. The 
subjects represented are: 1. St. Peter; 2. St. Philip; 8. St. 
John ; 4. St. James the Greater; 5. St. Matthew' the Apostle; 
6. St. James of Alphens, or the Less; 7. St. Paul; 8. St. 
Matthias.' These paintings are more artistic than those at 
St. Thomas Mount, but smaller. Nails in the walls show that the 
collection contained formerly twelve, if not fourteen, paintings. 
We have fourteen at St. Tlmmas Mount. They appear to be 
18th century work, and may have been a gift of Petrus Uscan. 
These tableaux were photographed in 1923, in sets of two, by 
the Archaeological Department, but apparently without success, 
as no photographs of them were sent. 

38.—Gilt carved wooden reredos in the sacristy. In the 
centre, a painting on glass (?) of Our Lady of Dolours, pierced 
with one sword ; lower, a wooden statue of the Piet a; on the 
left, a wooden statue of a female figure, with hands joined 


• The information about the names of the Apostle.s was sent me lately 
by the Rev. S. Jaeob, Armenian Str., Madras. 
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(Our Lady 0 i gu the right, a wooden statue of St. Benedict of 
Palermo, with face painted black, and curly negro hair. 

The Koinan Martyrology mentions St. Benedict of Palermo 
on A])ril 4: ‘At Palermo, of St. Benedict of St. Fhiladelphus, 
Confessoi. surnamed the Black on account of his dark com¬ 
plexion. of the Order of Minors, who, famous for his miracles 
and virtues, rested in the Lorfl on the (‘ve of the Nones of 
.\pril (April 4). and was placed among th(‘ Saints by Pope 
Pius VIl.^’ 

Iti the sacristy 1 was shown, painted on wood, another 
picture of Our Lady of Sorrows pierced with one sword. 

8. 7’?co Jain hnaijes, Mylapore (’19-40.) 

39. —Male Jlgamhara (sky-clad) stahu' surmounted by the 
hood of a five-liead(>d snake. 

40. -Ditto, w'itliout hood. 

Nos. 39 and 40 ar(‘ probably Jain statues. The Jains 
were formerly represented strongly on the CoromaiuU'l coast 
and in Soutliern India. These statues are in a garden, 
e.alled Pulucat(‘ grammani. at the junction of Muthugrammani 
Street and the street going to Madre de Deos CIiuvcIl 

9. At l/ic Church of Madre de Deo.s, Mylapore (41-48). 

41. Gate* leading into the grounds of Madre de Deos 
Cl)urch (in front of the Convent of the Indian Nuns). Above 
the opening of the gate, a design formed by two concentric 
ovals, wdthin whi(;h are seen four wunged angel-heads; above 
this: the date 1748. The last figure is. howewer. somewhat 
doubtful; it might be a 6. 

In 1746-48 the Jesuit Fathers of the Malabar or Cochin 
Province served the Church. The Jesuit Fathers were tlie 
occupants of the garden, and of the Church from about 1587 
to some time after the suppression of the Society of Jesus 
in 1773. 

The two pillars nearest the opening of the gate are of 
granite. Note the style of the base of the pillars, similar 
to A30 in No. 12, and to the base of two pillars in No. 13. 

The figure standing near the gate is the compiler of 
these notes. 

42. —Entrance to the Vicar’s private garden, near the 
Presbytery. On the stone lintel: three eight-petailed lotus 
rosaces on either side of two peacocks worshipping a cross 
botonnee on a calvary. These were recovered in 1921 by 
the writer from the multiple coatings of whitewash which 
had entirely obliterated them from view. It was an important 
discovery. When the Portuguese first came to Mylapore 
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(1521 23) to repairtViocrumbling Church near St. 'riioinas* tomb, 
t here were numerous designs of crosses and ])eaeoeks both w ithin 
and without tin* Cluirch. chief!v round a stuall tower outside*, 
the foundations of wliieli tniiclKHi tin* tomb of Hi. Tliomas. 
That the peaicoc'k. tiru'st of birds, sliould have* !)een elioseii 
to honour tlie ei’oss. will appear simple* eiu)ugli ; it was a 
(uunmon Christian device* in the We*st fi-om the* earlie*s1 
(auituries ; but the* e*mblem has, peiha|)s. a s|)e‘cial significance a' 
Mylapore*. the* name* e)f wliieh means ' Pe*ae*e)ck-Te:)v\n ' ; more*ove*r. 
as we* have said abene*. the*re are some* emrienis le*genels 
(•onne^^e*ding the* pe'ace)ck with the story of St. Thomas' 
martyrdom. 

No other similai* e-niblem lias bt*en feumd ye*t at Myla])ore. 
in sjiite eif a di]ige*nt senxrcli. It may be* surmiseei that this 
stone, as also s(‘^'e*]‘al edhers with e*arvings eif flowers, used as 
lintels in iVlaelre de* De'os Chure*li. was feiund by the desuit 
Fathers and se*t up ferr its beauty and apologetie* value*. 
The stone is proha lily ])re-Portugue*se. .\t any rate, the 
mublem is a lex al. pre-l\)rtugue‘se* eunhle*m. It is ve‘Tv e^oiumon 
in our Malaliar Churclte\s. At the Vhvlliapalli Chure*h, Kottayam. 
feir instance, we* hiue* it feir one* of the two ciosses with the 
Sassanian-Fahlvi inseription (cf. (1. Milne llae. The Syrian 
Church ill India op. rH.. plate fae*ing inneu* title*); ' also on the* 
arch at the* top e»t tlie* staircase le‘neling up tei the* Church ; also 
on the wall eil tlie sanctuary, whe'sie, on the outside, two peacocks 
worship a e*ross in the* shape eif a chakra * eir • wheel of the law.' 

Our phote)gra[)h also sheiws. in fremt of the* two ])illars 
of the gateway, the teips of two stone bracke*ts ; anotlier .set 
of two sue*h brackets had been worked in the masemry seats 
in front of the gateway. These four brackets weu'e^ removed in 
1923 to the* Bishop's Musenun. whe‘re* the^y are labe*lled D7a. 
1)76, DlOn, 1)106. They leave re*ef-knots among the ele.signs on 
the sides. 

43. — l)e‘tail eif the cross with the twe) peacocks, as .seem 
in No. 42. Photeigraphe'd from an (^stam])age. As the photo¬ 
grapher hael slightly sharpened the eiutlines of the designs before^ 
operating with his camera for No. 42, it Avas thought proper 
to have also a photograph from an eistampage. There can 
hardly be any eloubt but the birds are peacocks. Note the steps 
of the calvary, apparently four. An Armenian gentleman calls 
the cross an Armenian cross. Are Armenians equally familiar 
with the worshipping peacocks ? 

44. “ Massive wooden gate half-way up the nave of Madre 
lie Deos Church ; the portion in front of it wuth its fayade 

• Cf. atso a beautiful picture of this cross and it.s two peacocks, pre¬ 
pared by A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar, in The Ceylon .A ntupiary imd Regiatery 
Colombo, Vol. IX, 1923-24, facing p. 1S9. 

Eight-spoked 
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on tlie street iinvst he a later addition. The two })illai\s and 
the areh roimd the gate are of granite. The decorations in 
the littlt‘ squares of tlie door are lotuses. niari\-petall(*d, of two 
types. Pr. M. L. Ribeiro is buried in front of the gate 
<died ; May S. 1S5‘{). 


45. Altai' ami eai'ved wooden reredos of Madre de |4eos 
(liureh. Tlie gilt statue in the niche is of wood. The garland 
of yellow lloners lound Our Lady's arm is one of those which 
Indians put round the neck of tlios(‘ whom th(‘y w ish to lionour. 

This is an old Church liiiilt by the Jesuits on ground 
bought by them. Cf. Col. Love. VeMujes oj Old Madras, for 
a letter to that (effect wnitt(Mi at th(‘ time of the su))pression 
of the Society. The monogram of the Society, I.H.S.. is to 
be seen above tlie main altar. 

Pr. R. d(‘ Nobili. S.J., tlu' great Madura Missionary, the 
neplu'w of Rl. Rolxut Rellarmino, is said to lie Iruried 
within the CJiurch. Tli<‘ (‘xact sj>ot is not known, as there is no 
ins('ription. Ar(‘ wt‘ suix* he was not buried in St. Jolin's Church, 
which in loth) w as made over to the Jesuit College by the Bishop 
of Cochit\ !' Cf. p. de Sousa. S.J.. Orioitc Conqiilslado, 11. 
C. II. I). 1. ^4. TIh‘ site of St. John's ChunJi is not now 
known. 

At the gate of the ti*ansept, on the south side, there is 
a granite stone used as lintel, tlu‘ lower face of vvliich has 
rosaces cai'vr'd on it. T}u‘ jambs of tlu' five entrances to 
th(' older ])ortion of th(‘ Church and the lintels are of granite. 

An old stone statue on the cupola abovc‘ the sanctuary, 
outsich'. sub dio, is surniounterl by a masonry covering. Either 
this statue or that of Our Lady on tlu* main altar was formerly 
celebrated 1 was told that there is a book in Tamil about the 
miracles w rought in this Church. 

In Pr. Tk)ire’s La Triple Couroime. winch 1 have not seen, 
there is a passage on Our Lady of Mylapore w hich 1 take to refei' 
to this Church. 

No date appears anywhere oji the Church. 

4(>.—The Stations of the Cross (1-7), painted on wood. 
This w^ork, somewhat rough, was probably executed locally. 


47. —Ditto (8-14.) 

48. —Reliquary in the form of a cross, containing 
following relics, as shown by the inscriptions over tliem :— 


the 


1 

6 4 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 


1. Capillus B. Mariae V. ( = a hair of the Bl. V. M.). 

3. S. Fr. Xavier [6'^c|. 

5. S. Andreae, Ap. 

7. 8. BonaventuraejE.C. 
9. S. Sylvestri, Papae... 
11. 8. Benedicti, Ab. 


2. 8. Philippi, Ap. 

4. 8. Laureiitii, M. 

6. Relic of the H. Cross. 
8. 8. Sebastian!, M. 

10. 8. Leonis, Papae.... 
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Several of the semi-precious stones have fallen out or hav( 
otherwise disappi^ared. 

There ai‘ti several sainted Popes of the name of Leo ; Le»» 
1, Rome, Apr. 11 ; Leo Tl, Rome, June 28; Leo Ill, Rome. 
June 12 ; Leo IV. Rome, July 17 ; Leo IX. Rome, Apr. 19. As 
none of these died a martyr, and my notes add doubtfully 
C'foidVisso!*). we cannot d(d(‘rmine to whom the lelics belong. 

Th(^ Martyrology nuMitions only one St. Bonaventure. 
an ‘Episcopus Cardinalis,’ of the Order of Minors, Jvdy 14. 

Tliere is only one sainted Pope of the name of Silvester ; his 
feast falls on December J1. 

10. At LitUa Mniint, Salflaprt (49-50), 

49.—Three crosses from Utth' Mount, to wliich wv shall 
refer as a. h. c. (from Udt to right). Ijittle Mount is just across 
tlu^ Manualong Bridge, on the wny from Mylapore to St. 
Thomas Mount. 

{a) An Armenian inscription of 4 limss. at tlie foot of 
th(^ big ilight of steps leading up to the favad(‘ of la'ttk' Mount 
Cliurcl). On (htlier side of, and above, the \(‘rtical bar of 
the cross t here are two or three lettei’s; those on the right had 
peeled off in 1921. but might still tiave been madci out by 
one knowing Armenian, as they sliowed whiter than the sur¬ 
rounding surface*. Thanks to a sketch made of the (4iara(^ters 
some yt'ais ago by Pr. J. Panjikaren, M.A., Ernakulam. which 
he ga\(^ me in Malabar in P(*l)ruarv, 1924. 1 now' hoar from 
Mr. Mesrovb J. Seth, of Cakmtta (Aug. 29, 1924) tiiat the 
letttu’s on tin* left are an abbreviated form of Jesus; those 
on the rig!it, of Clirist. 

scHuind lim* of tin* inscription is not blurred in tbc 
original. The blurring on the j)liot()graph is diu^ to tlie ovtadap- 
ping at this place of the two slieets of paper used for the 
estarn page. 

(/. 7) {II)nis c iapa{y)u {Translation): This is the 

(1. 2) Khujay DaviUhi tomb of the .Khuja Margar, 

{1. 5) ordi Khujay Marqor the son of the Khuja David 

{1. 4) ay in Ihrin rch zh b In the year 1112. 

1 tak(' tl.(' transliteration and translation from a memorial 
addressed by tlie Rev. A. S. Nunes, Vicar of the Little Mount 
Cliurch, thiindy, Saidapet, (2(5th Nov. 1920), to the Governor 
of Madras (p. 10). Both the transliteration and translation had 
been communicated by Dr. Hultzsch, to tVie Governor of Madras, 
and by the latter (15th Ncv. 1898) to the Chaplain of Little 
Mount Church. At p. 10, the Armenian date is given as 
equivalent to A.D. 1763. At p. 8, we have : “ This date 
coj responds to A.D. 1703, the year 1 of the Armenian Era 
having, according to the learned authors of U Art de virijicr les 
dates, begun on Tuesday, 9th July, A.D. 652.’' The date above 
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is twice wrong. It should be A.D. 1663, as in J. J. Cotton’s 
List of Inscriptions, 1905, p. 169, No. 884. 

J. J. Cotton (ibid.) translates as above, writing Kfiujah for 
Khuja. He adds : '' Epigraphm Indicxi, Volume VI, Part II. 
April 1900, contains a facsimile of this inscription \\ ith the trans 
lation : ‘ This is the grave of Khujah David, the son of Khojah 

Margar.’ Tlie proper reading of the text, according to Mr. 
Mesrovb J Seth, is as given above. This is the oldest Armenian 
tombstone in Madras, [t is at the foot of the steps leading to 
the Church and in shape and appearance resembU's a milestone.” 

A copy of the inscription had been submitted first t(^ 
Professor tiubsclimann of Strassburg. He got t hc^ date 1112 (ol 
the Armenian patriarch Moses), i.e., A.D. i(>()3. but translated; 

“ This is the tomb of Khoja David, son of Khoja Margaiv.” 
See Ep. Ind., VI, p. 89. Cf. V. Rangacharya, A topographical 
list of the inscriptions in the Madras Pre'^idcneif (collected, till 
1916), Madras, Vol. I (1919), p. 409, No. 772 (A. 93 of 1898). 

(b) The cross in tlic ccaitre, plvotograplied from an estampage 
is cut in tlu^ rock near the perennial spring on the top of 
Little Mount. Loc^al legend says tJiat it was mad(‘ by St. 
Tliornas. It is now' exposed to the air, but in m letter of Fr. (I. 
Tachard, S.J. (Lettres (diliantes el curieuses, Palis, 1781, Vol. 
12 ; letter of 1711) wo are told that there was above it in 1711 a 
small chapel, (*,all(xl Ciiay)el of the Resurrection. Tliat clnipel, 
if I mistake not, had been erected by ordcvr of Fr, Nicholas 
Pimenta, S.J., (he Visitor of the Jesuit Missions, who visited 
Mylapore in 1598, and who also ordered to ei*ect tlie dome above 
the perennial spring. 

(c) A cross and calvary, cut in low'-relief on the ro(?k 
over th(i entranct^ of tlie cave where St. Thomas is believed 
to have lived or to have hidden himself from his persecutors. 
In 1599, this ci’oss is referred to by a Jesuit Father as old, 
which would show that, however fi’esh it still looks to-day, 
it is pre-Portuguese, and that the caive was (;onnected with 
St. Thomas by the pre-Portuguese Ciiristians. A beautiful 
open air cross, still existing at Little Mount in 1599 and about 
1612, and attributed to St. Thomas, proves the same. In 1599, 
when the pilgrims wvni down into the cave, they fit'st touch¬ 
ed the cross at the entrance and tlien kissed their hand 
or touched their forehead to bless themselves. 

50.-—Stone with a haloed, bearded figure of St. Thomas, 
holding a carpenter’s rule in his left hand ; below : a Portuguese 
inscription which reads thus: 

(1. 1) ESTK Bx\LVAR (Translation): This bulwark 

(L 2) TE ST FES AN of S. T. [St. Thomas ?] did 

(1. h) T GLZ DE TA Antonio Gont alvez de Taido 

(1. 4) IDE A SVA CV [de Ataide] make at his own 

(L 5) ST A NO ANO expense in the year 1612. 

(1. 6) DE 1612 
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Julian Jairics Cotton. C.S.. iti his List of Inscriptions on 
I'oinhs and Munurnenls in Madras. Madras. 1905, p. 169, trans- 
; -This statiR‘ of St. Tiiomas did Antonio (tonsalves 
d(‘ Athaidn inakt* at his own (‘ost in the year 1612.” And 
he adds ; hgiire represents St. Tlioinas raisinji his right 

hand in llit‘ attitude of IxaHMlietion and holding in his left 
liand a earpcMiter's square." 

We do not a|)|)rove of this Iranslatioii. Balvartc (the K 
in 1. I looks lik(‘ a B. of whi('}] we have examples in othef 
Mylapot(‘ inseiiptions) could nu^an statiK'' only in a figurative 
sense; hut would th(‘ simple fact of having paid for the carvdng 
of a rud(‘ r(‘pr(‘sentation of a sai?i1 ha\(‘ heeii tliought worth 
eomnuanoiating ( 

JJk* storu' must r(‘fer to the ie-er(‘(;tion of th(‘ Chureli 
and house of the J(‘suit Bathers at Little Mount : indeed, before 
Mil2. it had Ixaai destroxaal oi- badly damaged by the Indiai' 
inhabitants (jf Mylapore. Else, we should supt)ose that the 
-tone commemoT*at(‘s the i‘i-eef ion of a St. Thomas bastion at 
S. 'rhome and. as th(‘ S. Thonu* Fort did not even enclose 
tlu^ Madie de Deos Church, much h^ss Little Mount beyond 
tlu' Adyar. w(‘ should say that th(‘ stone was brought to 
Little Mount aftcM’ th(‘ (hanolishing of tlie Fort. Our first 
supposition is natural (‘iiougli : a Clmreh (uecJed on a rock 
might aptly luivt' been eall(‘d a bulwai’k of St. Thomas’s.’ 
Tlu‘ stone must originally hav(‘ be(‘n on th(‘ outer wall of 
tlie Chur(*h (mtraiua* ; the portion fro?n the wall, hdo which the 
stone is now fixed (Oospel oi' right side of the Chvii’ch), up 
to the pH'sent fa.,ad(‘ is a later addition. 

(1. Milne Rac* {Tiie Syrian Church in India. London. 1892, 
p. 48) says of th(‘ author of the AcUt of St. Thomas : ■ lie intro¬ 
duces St Thomas, not as a tislierman, but as a eary)enter: a 
r<‘j)i’esentation which seejus to hav(* eaptivaUxI the imagination 
of later generations in th(‘ Clnuc'h, so that, whenever the .story 
of St. Thomas has be('n subjected to artistic treatment, the 
apostle is invariabl\- represented as. for example, in Kaphaers 
fine picture in Home, on the Indo-Portuguese coins that bear 
the apostle’s name, and on the slal) in tlie Coanese Roman 
Catholic Churcli at the Little Mount, near Madras—with a 
(carpenter’s rule in his hand." 

11. At the fool oj St. Thomas Mount (51-53). 

51.—Carved wood decorations above the entrance door of 
the house of Mr. Moses, Silver Street. The carvings show : 

Top row : a crown with a double-headed bird on either side. 

Second row from top : a heart pierced with an arrow, and an 
angel and parrot-beaked bird on either side. 

Third row from top: a lamb {Agnus Dei) lying down, on a 
lotus (?). with a lion and a scroll of leaves and flowers on either 
side. 



Plate 



A.—Madtas with jt« Catliolic iiislitutions (19-1). 

P.—S. Thoin6 and Mylaporo with its Catholic institutions 
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Bottom row: on either side a vase with leaves and dowers, 
flanked by two birds. 

Below, three inany-})etalled lotus('s ^^ith bi'ass knobs in th<' 
centre. 

52. —Cai ved wood decorations abova* the dooi; of one of the 
rooms at Mr. Moses', (Silver Stre('t. The earvings shou': (top 
row), a heart pierced by a sword, and fiank(‘d on eithei* side 
by a paiTot-beak(‘d bird; (lower row): a lamb, kneelini!:. flank¬ 
ed on ('ither side' by a wingcnl lion. 

These ear\ in^s art' {>robably Arnuaiian \voi‘k of the I Ttli oi’ 
IStli eentiiry. The lioiise is typical of an old-time Cliristian 
lions(‘. Many of the woodt'n pillars are bcantifiilly tairved. 

In tlic carden lh('r(' is a, well. wi(h a cross on a caivarv 
workt'd out in relief lay means of the brixdvs along' the side, 
and the opinion, as voict'd ]>y Mrs. Most^s, is that- a cross in 
a well brings hu‘k. Another vv(*ll, along the strec^t. at the back 
of tlie hons(‘, has also a cross along the sides. This well was 
made, more than 50 yt'jirs ago, l)y a Christian, one JagaTinath 
Nayaker. T>y far the most interesting well of the kind is one in tln^ 
house nearest the porch at the foot of (St. Thomas Mount, No. 42, 
Main Hd.. right, as one faces the porc.li. Tlu're we have a well with 
20 rings of l)riekwork. with 2 crosses, on calvaries of 3 stey)s, per 
ring, t lu) ))airs of ci'osses Ixeing dis])osed altc'rnatx'ly N. and S., E. 
and W. Tlie idc'a se<'ms t o havc^ been to mak(' tlie waUn- blessed 
and wlioh^some by its (a)ntact with Uie crossc^s. Anotheu’ well 
witli a cross is at ‘ The ikilnis.’ Main Road. St. d.'lvomas Mount . 
At S, Thome, too. we find such wells : t wo in t he garden of St . 
Thomas Convent, and at least, tme in the c,o(a)anut. garden near, 
and b(‘longing to, the Cathedral. At Kovalong, 17 miles from 
S. Thome, there are three wells with (wosses, one of which, 
made 5 years ago by Father Marianandain. was made in con- 
.scions imitation of the ancient practice. 

We may surmise that, as less than a century had elapsed 
between the visit of Nicolo do’ Conti (1525-30), when there were 
still about 1,000 Nestorian Christians at Mylapore, and the 
arrival of the first Portuguese^ settlers (1521-23), the wells of 
the y)re-Portuguese Cliristians were still entire and had crosses. 
The Portngm\se would have continued the custom, and it might 
be possibles to trace pre-Portuguese Christian settlements iri 
India and the Farther East by means of tlieir wells. I must 
add, however, that I did not find the custom in Malabar, where 
the laterite nature of the soil would discourage it. 

53. —Chapel of Our Lady of Help, at the west end of Silver 
Street, in a grassy plain or maiddn, and facing eastwards. Within 
stone’s throw, in the same maiden, there is a similar chapel, with 
its fa 9 ade northwards, bearing the date 1769, but in disrepair. 

3 
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The Chapel of 17(54 was l)uilt ])y live fishermen of Rayapiirain.' 
Such chapels were still more numerous formerly at the foot 
of 8t. Thomas Mount. Th(\v are often erected by a povtion of 
the Christian community, by a sp(*eial caste, etc., for prayers in 
common. The two in (pu'stion an‘ less maaled now, owing to 
the proximity of St. Patrick's Church, which has a resident 
})riest. The Cdfholir Directory of 1024 mentions still two other 
small C^itholic chapels in tin* neighhourliood of the Mount : 
St. Anthony's and St. Sfdmstian's. 

12. .1/ St. Thoynas Mount (od-Tt)). 

r>4.— Brick-paved road, with granite steps at intervals, 
tlanked by a double wall, and l(‘ading to the Chiin-h of the 
Kxpe(!tation. on the top of St. Thomas Mount. 

Along th(‘ road there an* two octagonal cruzeiros (Tamil; 
cruzadis), w ith a cross on the top. and a cross on a granite slate 
on the sid(' turned towards the road. The custom still exists of 
pouring oil on these slabs whi(4i giv(‘s them a pib^h-black 
apyveaiaiKa*. A man along the right side of the wall shows tin* 
position of tlie uppermost cruzeiro; the other cruzeiro is on the 
left side of th(‘ road, close to thi‘ foot of the hill. 

Al.)ove the portico, at the entrance to tlu' road, there is th(‘ 
following inscription on a slab : -~- 

Portuguese Mission Hill. 

Church built by the Povluguese. 1547. 

Do. Port ico'^/o. 1707. 

Do. Steps do, 1720. 

No. of Do, i:i4. 

Area of the Hill: Acres 75*25, 

Height Do. Vi. 250. 

17th December 1020. 

A. Smg d'T Sons. 

The steps waue built by Petrus Uscan in 1726, and he left 
a certain sum, administered by the Administrator-General, with 
the proceeds of which the walls are white-w^ashed, and the 
road is repaired every year. In olden times it was not uncom¬ 
mon to see pilgrims, even women, climbing up on their knees 
the whole distance from the foot of the hill to the top. 

The following lines by Mesrovl) J. Seth about ‘ Petrus Us 
(^an/ son of Khojali Woskan, and gi'andson of Khojah Pogose 
[ = Paul] of Julfa, deserve to be embodied here, as a tribute to his 
memorj^ from us Catholics, whom he benefited so largely in 
Madras and at Mylajxne :— 

I Information given oithor by the Chaplain of the Convent of the 
Holy Apostles or by Fr. Cabral of St. Patrick’s Church (1921). My notes 
say : “ One of the two Chapels (O.L. of Grace) is now in ruins.” 
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“He died at Madras in 1751, prior to the erection of the 
present Armenian Church, and his mortal remains were 
deposited in the Churchyard of Vepery of that City, with 
a tombstone bearing the following inscription in Latin, and 
which reads tlius :— 

Elaius fama In auras interqiie nuhila caput ( ondens, Jiic ingrcs- 
SU8 solo jacet dlscordlarum conciliator, jiirqiorntnque placator, 
A rmeniorum fautor columenque frrmum, indigentlum praesidium 
fervldumqiie tutamen, inpuhlica darnrut dcirimentaquc rcsai'ciendo 
impendiosus, largnaque refcctor, in dIvina, acdcsqur sacras 
propagando hand pcrparcc strennus imficnsor Petrus IJscan 
de Coja Pogus. ^{rnienns, cuius cor duljae. Annas natus 70, e. 
vita cecessUA ir> Januarii 1751.’^ 

“ This pious, upright, and humble Armenian merchant of 
Madras was strongly attached to the lOnglish, which is evident 
from the fact of his being one of the Councillors of the 
Hon’bJe P]ast India (Company of that city. It is recorded 
of this famous personage that, on the 0(?casion of the native 
king’s visit to Madras, he received the king with great refat, 
and moreover entertained him for some days* when he had 
all the principal streets through wdiich the king |7^ d] had 
to pass draped in silks. The king, while greatly appreciating 
the lojalty of tlie Armenian merchant, earnestly requested 
his host to ask a favour in return, whitrh would be granted 
then and there. The Khojah complied with the request of 
his royal guest, and prayed him to confer on him the sole 
monopoly of the import trade into Madras, and from thence 
into the interior. This request was willingly granted him by' 
tlie king, and he thus amassed considerable riches. He, 
however, sustained heav'y losses in the troublous days when 
the French took Madras from the English, and destroyed all 
the houses that w'ere near the Fort, as 33 houses belonging to 
him were levelled with the ground, beside.s other houses that 
he had in the Fort. The French, moreover, seized all that he 
had in the Fort, and carried the same to Pondicherry. 
Shortly afterwards their (leneral sent a message to him (who 
had taken refuge in a Danish town close to Madras), whereby 
he gave him permission to go and place himself under the 
protection of the French Government, and then take possession 
of all his property, which otherwise would be confiscated by 
them. He afforded at this juncture a striking proof of his 
attacViment and loyalty to the British nation, by declining to 
accept this favouraVdo proposal on principle. He sent an 


> Sic, 

After comparing the text with J. J. Cotton's List of Inscriptions, 
Madras, 1905, p. 90, No. 527. 

. {Translation): Raised on high by his renown, his head hidden in the 
clouds, here lies, sunk beneath the sod, one who reconciled discord and 
appeased strife, the strong support and pillar of the Armenians, the 
protector and warm defender of the poor, a man generous and liberal 
in repairing the loss and damage suffered by the public, one who spent his 
money lavishly and without stint to promote the worship of God and 
sacred buildings, Petrus Uscan, [grandson] of Coja Pogus, an Armenian, 
w'hose heart is at Julfa. Aged 70, he departed this life on January 15,1751. 
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appropriate reply, coiichecl in verae and sarcastic, language, in 
whicVi he said that whatever riches-he possessed he had earned 
tlie same in British territory, to whose benign Government he 
wished always to remain loyal. As regards his property, 
which the French threatened to confiscate, lie asked them to 
distribute the proceeds of the same amongst the poor, if it 
pleased them, as ho never thought tliat the treasury of the 
renowned French nation would he so sadly in need of funds to 
cover deficits.! 

“In spite of all these heavy financial losses, he left at 
his death in 17.51 the largi^ sum of seven laks of rupees in 
cash alone. Ho made out his last will and testament in 1750, 
of which 1 have; a copy, and in which he berpicathod large 
sums for various places of pilgrimage of several nations, and 
also for the establishing of charilable and litia-ary institutions 
nl Jiilfa,!^ wlierc he was born. 

“ This notalile merchant was not only gifted with a noble and 
magnanimons spirit, but was of a generous disposition, and 
evinced great interest in erecting places for the public good. 
Ho constructed in 1725'' a long l>ridgc of many a relies over 
the river Adiar that passes tlirongh t he liills of “ 8t. Tliomas,’’ 
in the vicinity of JMadras, and the village of Mamlan, over 
which he is said to liave spent the sum of 30,000 Madras 
haems (each hejoii lieing equivahnt to Rs. 3|), and he, 
moreover, ])la,c-cd a larger sum in the British treasury, with 
the annual intei’est accruing on the same to moot the neces¬ 
sary repairs.**' There is another liill, about six miles from 
Madra.s, s<aid to be the supposed site of the Martyrdom of 
St. 3diomas, the Apostle of India, on tho top of which a 
(’brist.ian Chur(;li has long bc^eii in existence, and which is 
frequently visited by the devout. In 172(), our religious and 
public-spirited Khojah Petrus caused 100 broad steps^ to 
la* made of stfini* at Ids own expense from tlie foot of the hill 
to the summit, with spacious resting-jiluces at interv'als, over 
whicli he spoilt a considerable amount. 

“ A life-size oil painting of this Idghly jiatriotie Armenian 
gentleman, executed at Madras in 1737, is to be seen to this 
day at our Holy Gathcdra!*' at dulfa. in Ispahan, where a few 
yoars ago the writer of these lines had the pleasure of seeing 
tlie same, and of which tht* following is a minute description :— 


• Much of tlio iiiforrnatiun iu this })arHgraph is based apparently on 
(he oral (rtnlilions of Armenian fainilicH, and would require close chocking. 
Uol. 1.eve's Vestiefcs of Old M<idra,s might be consulted. 

A suburli of Ispahan, which has a largo Armenian colony. 

1725. 

^ An enonnons stone, at tlie entiancc to the bridge, on the Madras 
side, records in three languages (Latin, Armenian, and Arabic), the erec¬ 
tion of this bridge liy Petrus Uscan. To bo noted are tho crosses on four 
sides of oaeli of the four tall pillars at the entrance and exit of the bridge. 
Catholic tradition says that he built the bridge to make Little Mount and 
St. Thomas Mount more accessible tr> the pilgrims. The trilingual iii.scrip- 
tion is not in J. J. Cotton’s book. For the Latin portion see No. 274. 

*» 134, according to the inscription above the portico. 

• All Saviour’s.—J, J. Cotton, loc. cit. 
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rho nol)le Khojah is dressed in the old Armenian costume, 
such as used to be worn by tlie Armenians in the good old 
days, and with a pen in his hand writes those words in. 
Armenian, i.e. ‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom,’ which is a conclusive proof of his liighly religious 
and godly character. On one side of the painting there is to bo 
seen the figure of a heart, neatly painted, beneath which is a 
metrical verse in the Armenian language, composed by Khojah 
Petrus himself, of which the following is a translation : — 

‘ My lieart longs for homo, where, slionltl it not be 
able to go, then J desire that, w hen my last day comes, 
my heart be s<ait to my native town, so that i, Petrus 
Woskan, shall have a grave there.’ 

“ "riie above lines hear ample testimony to his patriotism, 
wliie.h kncnv no bounds, so much so that ho desired that 
his heart e\ en should he taken to the land of liis birth for 
interment. It is a popularly aceepled tradition in Julfa that, 
after iiis death, the heart was brought from Madras enclosed 
in a, golden l)ox and Ituried there (at Julfa), in accordtince 
with the wishes of the patriotic Kltojah Pt'trns ” Cf. M. J. 
Seth, in Last of tombs or mooumenls in lioigal of historical or 
archaeological interest [by lOdw. S. VVengta'l, ISJJ, Apt>. F, 
pp. 8 ft 

luul hougdit the groutid wlierc^ h(‘ li(‘S buried,’ and 
built a Chapt'l ujton it to Our Lady of Miracles, making the 
Capuchin k'atlcM' Sevtuini his exta-utor. After his death the 
Madras (JoveriuiKMit put the Danish missionai ies in ])ossession of 
the Church and pixmiises.'’ (J. J. Cotton, loc. cit.) The Catholics 
of Mtidras will not foi’get this onoi’mity until it is riglited. 

55,—Main altar, wooden reredos, cross witli Sassanian- 
Fahlvi ins(iriptioii of about A D. 050, picture of St. Thomas' 
martyrdom. 

Note the Augustinian arms on the bulging part of the altar 
table. The cross and the picture are explained in the next two 
numbers. Above the picture there is a cross in a double circle; 
round tlie smaller circle are some Armenian letters, in wliicb 
appears the name of Petrus Uscan. He may have had the rere¬ 
dos put up. He is probably the donor too of the 14 Armenian 
paintings in the Cliurch. 

Round the arch before the sanctuary we have the title 
of the Church : ' Nossa Senliora da Expecta(;ao,’ ‘ Our Lady 

of the Ex]>ectation.’ 

The statues of the S. Heart and of St. Thomas, near the 
main altar, are modern. On the scroll held by St. Thomas, 
we read; Etunus et nos ut moriamxtr cum co, (Let us also go 
that we may die with him.) (St. John, XI, 16.) 

Near the Church there is a small convent of Nuns, the 
Sanatorium of tlie Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, the Convent 


f Churchyard of Sf. Matthia^<, V’^epery. 
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of the Holv' Apostles. Here they come from tlieir different 
(tonvents of Southern India to recuperate their health. The 
height of the place, the invigorating breeze and the exhilarating 
\ iew of the sea. the plains and the hills, make of the place a 
delightful retT(‘at. Tliere an as one great drawback: not a drop 
of water an as to be had on the hill. In 1928; Lady Willingdon 
had a system of reservoirs j)ut u|) along the slope, into Avhich 
water is pumped up from a well at the foot of the hill. The 
Nuns take care* of the Church and sacrists'. Photographs of some 
of th(‘ interesting tilings on St. Thomas Mount can be obtairuxl 
at the convent. 

r)(). —Altai'-cross ston(‘ with Sas.sanian-Pahlvi inscription of 
about A.]). 050. 

This stone wiis found in 1547 by the Portuguese on the site 
where the church on th(‘ top of St. Thomas Mount now^ stands. 
Shortly al‘t(T tli(‘ir arrival at Mylapore in 1521 28. tlie Portu¬ 
guese' had erectc'd on th(‘ Mount a small chapel, which could 
contain only eight or nine persons. There had stood on the site, 
in ]ire-Portugu('s(‘ tinu's, a t4iaj)el oi' church, which, say the 
Portugu(‘s(', had jin'viously been destroyed four or five times. 
In 1547, wishing to (‘nlarg(‘ their chapel, the Portuguese laid 
liare the foundations of this ]ire-Portuguese shrine, as it Avas 
their intention to utilise the old foundations for the new' shrine. 
During the work, they found in the foundations, lying on its 
carved fac(‘. th<‘ stone Avith the cross and inscription Avhicli is 
now aliove the altar. The idea NNhi(;h gaiiu'd ground in course 
of tinu' was that St. Thomas Mount was the identical place 
to which the four soldiers of Mazdai led St, I'liomas out of the 
town, and A\lK'r(' they speared him. Some red spots on the 
st/one w('r(^ int.etpreted as the* niarks of St. Thomas’ blood. It 
was said also that St. Thomas had made that cross himself, and 
that he died praying before it. or embracing it. 

In 15()1, on ilecernber 18. at the feast of Our Lady’s Expecta¬ 
tion, wIk'h the feast of St. Thomas was (a'k'brated at the Mount 
by anticipation, so as to draw the Avhole Christian community 
to the church at the tomb on St. Thomas’ feast of December 21, 
the stoTu* above the altar began k) sweat during tlie Oospel. 
This NNas interjireted as a great ANonder, as a confirmation that, 
indeed, St, Thomas had made the cross, and, as the liquid dripping 
from the stone Avas slightly reddish, it was thought that St, 
Tliomas had shed his blood on the stone. The sweating occurred 
many times after that, puzzling the clergy not less than the 
lait^’, and leading to prognostications favourable or unfaA"ourable. 
Those Avriters, howcA’^er, are mistaken w4ao say that the phenom¬ 
enon was observed only on December 18, during the Mass, 
though Avith intervals of years. We have many accounts of 
the sweating betAveen 1661 and about 1700, whence it apj)ears 
that at times it took place on other days, that it was observed 
early in the inoming, before any one had been admitted into 
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the Churcli, and that sinuiltaneoiisly .stone ero.s.ses at Little 
Mount or at the Chureli near the tomb also sweated. 

Not one of the pit^tures of this Mylapore cross published 
hitherto was a faithful reproduction. Tn The Jndiav Athenaeum- 
Vol. 1. No. 2 (Aug. 1923). p. 73, hp\iblished for the first time a 
]3hotograph and a description of it. The Journ. and Proc. of 
Ike vLs. Soc. of BniijitL Vol. XIX. 1923, p. 297, gives a pen- 
sketch of it l)y Fr. A. Mon.serrate, S.d, (1579). The cross is 
to be compared with ; (1 and 2) two others from Kottavam. 
Travancore (see ])liotogra|)hs in I'he Indian Athenaenm. o]). cit.. 
pp. 97-85); (3) another at Kadamatlam. Travancore. about 
which an article by Mr. A.S Hamanatha Ay varof the Travaticorc 
Archrcologic al Surv(‘\ . Trivandrum, has a[»pf‘arcd in The Ceylon 
Anti(jtiary. Vol. IX. (1923 24); (4) anotlua- at Anuradhapura. 
Ceylon, wliicli I liave discuss(‘d and inhaid |)ublis}nng ; (5) that 
on the Si-ngan-fu stele; ((>-S) thn^e other ei'osses from China 'n\ 
L. (hiillai’d. S.J.. Croi.r et .swastika en Chine. 2r cd.. 1994. 
pp. 152-153 : (9) a cross with h‘av(‘s and a calvary witli thre(‘ 
ste])s (h'picted in a treatise of g(‘og!‘a|)hv possc'ssed by a J.'it 
(Punjab), cf. Asiatiek Ihe^earehe.s, (ISOS), p. 124: (19) a 
(*Toss on a calvary with thive ste])s oji a Kos\m coin : (11) and 
crosses on Ne])al coins (cf. X. A. Snnth. (ktlal. oj coins in. the 
[ndietn Museuni. Calc alia .WA. 1. Oxford. Clanmdon Press. 1909. 
pi. NX. No. 5; ])l. XXVIII. No. 8). 

Note; lh(‘ dov(‘ ])ecking th(‘ top of tla'cross ; pearls, some¬ 
what indistinct , round th(‘ inmn- arch passing abovi' tlu' dov(‘. 
whicli are swallowed by a dolphin seat(‘d on (utluM* sid(‘ on 
the capital of the pillar ; tlu' P(‘rse|)olitau (0 a])))eara,nce of th(‘ 
two |)illais : H(Mi! -de-lis or triple-button extixunities of the four 
limbs of tlu‘cross ; llu'tripU* stc}) of the calvary ; leaf decora¬ 
tions above tlie calvary, turning upwards and downwards. Most 
of these peculiaiit i(‘S are to bc‘ found in one of the two closses 
at the Vbilliapalli Church. Kottayam. Th(‘leaf dec;orations above* 
the calvary occur in most of the other crosses (2 9) referred to 
above. The inscription, identical with that of the two Kottayam 
cros.ses, is in Sassanian-Pahlvi or Old Persian. Part of it appeal s 
also on the Kadamattam cross. 

Dr. A. C. Burnell read the Mylapore inscription thus : 

(/. /) Yin rjyd nin nri drd~i d/nmn 

{1. 2) Man amn nisiha aj alhfi-i mdm aj r,s'd-i (or rhhi) aj 
asar bokht. 

His translation was: *(1) bi punishment (() by the cross 
(was) the suffering of this (one); (2) (He) wdio (is) the true 
(Christ, and Ood above and guide ev^er pure.” 

Dr. C. W. West read as follows ; — 

1. Mu7i amen nieshikhd-i avakMid-i madam ajrds aj khdr- 
bukht. 2. Buldi-i min van va dard-i denrnan, and translated ; 

What freed the true Messiah, the forgiving, the upraising, from 
liardship ? The crucifixion from the tree and the anguiBh of this.” 
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Or; 1. M vn ham-tch Meshikhd-i frrok‘<hfry-i madam-a f rash- 
kh kahr hukto 

2 . Sur~zay mmi hun dardo dma. 

' (He) whom the sufTering of the selfsaiiK^ Messiah, the 
forgiving and U])raising, (has) saved, (is) offering; the plea 
whose origin (was) the agony of this.” 

Dr. Mai'tin Kaug, wlio says that the inscription dates from 
about AT). 0)50 and contains arcliaie forms of the 5th century. 
translat(‘s tfjus, “(H(‘) who l)elievcs in the Messiali and God on 
high and also in Holy Ghost, is in (redeenu'd through) tin* 
grace of Him wlio })ore the pain of tlu* cross.” 

Dr. A. C. JTirmdl, M.C.S., was the lirst in 1873 to 
decif)her tlie insciiption. which dates fn)m ai)Out the ninth 
century A.l). Ther(' is a lacsimih' of it in E]d(f><ipJiki Indica. 
Vol. IV, |jag(' 174.” Of. d. J. Cotton, I/isl of Insrrljdions . 1905. 
p. 170. No. 888. 

Dr. I>1110(41 s stnd\' is in Ind. Avtiy.. III. .408; Di'. 10. W . 
West ])id)lish('d Ins findings in Ep. Ind., IV. 174.' 

May \\(* liope that, with this clca?* pliotograph of tlu‘ in¬ 
scription. )Sa.ssasian-Pahlvi s(4i()lars w ill ]’('a(-h greater nnaninlit^■ 
in deciplicTing and translating. Ruhliings (;f tlie stone could he 
Iiad by applying to th(‘ Din'ctoi’General of Archaeology, Simla. 
Por rul)bings ol tlie Sassaiiian-lhihlx i ins(ui|)tions of Kottayam 
and Kadainaltam, the Superinb'ndent of Archaeology, Trivan¬ 
drum, Tiavancorc. should be approached.^ 

We must insist that tlie dol|>liins on eitlu'r sidt* of the cross 
at Mylapoie, at the Valliapalli Church, Kottayam. and, accord¬ 
ing to me, also at Kadamattam (Travancoi'(‘), is a distin(;tly 
Christian embh'in. This point eseapial hr. L. Gaillard. S.d. 
He argucnl to tlie Christian chaiaetei* of ecTtain Chinc'se vases 
from the occurrence on them of tlie symhol of the cross. (Cf. 
Croix (4 swastika en Chine, 2e ('■(!., Chang-hai, 1005, p. 193, tig. 
182, p. 104, fig. 183). Now', his figure 182 twice show^s the cross 
worship]K'd by a dolplun on (ith(‘r side. The treatineut of 
thes(‘ dolphins has become so hieratic already in this figure that 
it will not st rike the unjiractised eye. Less distinct are the two 
dolphins near the upper and lowei- cross of liis figure 183. The 
two upper animals look like snails ; the two lower are eacli 
reduced to an oyv and a few' strokes besides. But the crosses 
are distinctive, and distinctly Christ ian too are the rams’-heads. 
one in the centre', and two on the sides. Moreover, the thiet' 


* I find that luy friend, Mr. .V. S. Kainaiiatha .Ayyar, has collected 
five other translations, one by Mgr. de Hailez. and four by Dastur Daral> 
Peshotau Sanjana, from Sir J. J. Madrcft.-^a Jubilee Volume, 1014. Cf. 
The Ceylon Antiquemj, IX. 190, n. 7. 

^1 h('ar from Mgr. A. M. Teixoira, Vicar-General of the Mylapore 
Diocese, that Dr. J. J. Modi of Bombay lately spent more than two hours, 
stud 3 dng the inscription of St. Thomas Mount. Onh" a good rubbing wdll 
ever satisfy the epigraphist. 
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circles under an angle, on the knob at tlu‘ top of tlie vase, may 
be taken as a symbol of the Trinity, (ioing a step further, 1 
should say that tlie design on either side of tlie central ram’s 
head is again a dolphin. And. if these vases sliow symbolism 
originally Cliristian, the argunient for the Clvristian origin of a 
numlx'r of otln'r Chiiu'se vessels with crosses, apparently clmlices. 
shown by Fr. (hiillard (figs. 1*10-143), is considerably strength¬ 
ened. 

That there was a. pre-Portngu<'se Church on tlie Mount is 
clear from th(‘ (liscovery, on the t.^p of th(‘ Mount, of the stone 
with the cross, an altar-stoiK'. as in MaJal)ar. Kven now, no 
private' houses are allowed on the hill by tlie Mission, on an 
area of 75 25 acres. A Chur(;li tiu're in olden tiuK's must liave 
meant that a piic'st lived close by. Ther(^ A\as probably a sinall 
community of Christians at the foot of the hill. Ceilain tc'xts 
sho^v that the last stand of tlu' Christians, before they were 
driven out of M\lapor(>. /.r., befon/ 1500. was on St. I’homas 
Mount. It is a natural sti'ategic^ position. In pre-l\)rtugia‘sc 
tinu'S. it had a liglit-house. Cc'ilain lithic remains of })illars and 
crosses lately found on tlu' site' of tlu' Sisters' Convent Ixui’ out 
further our contcaition of a pr('-IV)i‘tuguese Church, and why 
would a Church liave lieen built at thal lu'ight . w here not a dro]> 
of watcT’ can be had, unless tradition connected thc^ Mount 
somehow wu’tli St. Thomas 

The only uu'dieval travelh'r who nu'utions two Churches at 
Mylayxrre is Fi iar .John de’ Marignolli, about A.l). 1350 It is not 
(dear wdiethcr the sc'cond Church w^as at 1 at tie Mount or al 
St. Thomas Mount ; but as foundations of a pre-Portuguese 
Church at Litth' Mount aie iievcu’ mentioned by th(' Portuguese, 
it is more likely’ that the second Church referred tr) was that 
of St. Thomas Mount. We may quote lune the whole of de' 
Marignolli’s account, as au exam[>lc of the fixity^ of the legends 
wdiicli one may pick up yet at My lapore. 

[P. -V; 7] ‘ Tlic third province of India is called Maabar,' 
and the Church of St. Tliomas, which he built with his own 
hands is there,besides anotlier which he built by the agency of 
workmen. These he paid with eertain very great stones wliudi 1 
have seen there,and wdth a log cut down on Adam’s Mount 
in Seyllan,'* wind) lie (aiused to be sawn up, and from its sawdust 
other trees were sown.*’ Now that Jog, huge as it was, was cut 
down by two slaves of his and drawn to the sea side by’ 
the Saint’s own girdle. When the log reacliefl the sea, ho said 

■ Not Malabar, but Coromandel. 

The Church near the tomV). 

St. ThomtiH Mount is strewn with boulders of all si'/es. 

.Adam’s Peak, Ceylon. 

t The legends picked up by the Portuguese in and before 1521™2.‘J 
generally say that lie built the Church at the tomi) with tho log and paid 
the workmen with the sand of tlie sea-.shore or the shavings from the log, 
lK)th turning into rice or into gold. 
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to it, ‘(u) now and tarry for us in the haven of the city of 
Mirapolis.’ it arrived there accordingly, whereupon [P. 376] 
the king of that place w ith his whole army endeavoured to draw 
it ashore, but ten thousand men were not able to make it stir. 
Then St. Thomas the Apostle himself came on the ground, 
riding on an ass, wearing a shirt, a stole, and a mantle of pea- 
co(!ks’ featliers, and attended by those two slaves and by two 
great lions, just as lie is painted.' and called out, ‘ Touch not the 
log, for it is nvin(‘!' blow.* (juoth the king, ‘dost thou make 
it out to b(‘ tliine i ’ So the Apostle, loosing the cord wherewith 
lie was girt, ordered his slaves to tie it to the log and draw 
it ashore. And this being accom])lislied with the greatest ease, 
the king was couvert(‘d. and bestowed u|)on tlu^ Saint as much 
land as he could ride round upon his ass.^ 8o during the day¬ 
time he used to go on building his churches’^ in the city, but 
at night he retired to a distance of three Italian miles, when* 
there wevv numbciless peacocks* .... and thus being shot in 
(h(* side with an ari’ou such as. is (uilled jriccia} (so that his 
wound was like that in the side of Christ into wliich he had 
thrust his haml).'vlie lay there before his oratory'' from the 
hour of comj)lin(\s. continuing throughout the night to preach, 
whilst all his blessed blood A\as welling from liis side*, and 
in th(‘ morning h(‘ gave up his soul to (tod. The priests 
gathered up tin* earth with which his blood was mingled, 
and buried it with him/^ By menus of tliis 1 ex|)(uienced a 

1 Nodouhl, ill liuiui: l>iU I turn* fouiid iiowlu ro. r\»'n in Malabar, 
picliiri's oi' this sort. 1*. .1. 'riioma, in .4 Ulmtu tradition on St. 'I'hotnas. 
(see bibliography), states that peaco<‘k feathers ari' tlu' ehief adoriiineut in 
file i\largainUali, a inystory-play of tla* St. Thomas (’hristians, eoiitaining 
an aeeount of St. Thomas' iloiiijLis. In a religions danee in Japan, called 
the lint tertly-dane(\ the danei'rs wi'ar what looks rather like* a mantle of 
peaeoc'k-featht'rs. Cf. Mrs. t], (lorilon, 77n‘ Lotus (tospel., Tokyo, W’aseda 
Univei'sity LilirarN', p. ’JUI (where see the ‘butterfly ’ mantle). 

^ W’c might eonehule from this that the (’hnr<’hes at Mylapore owned 
a largo tract of land in .\,1). IJ.oO. the gift of former Rajas or Mealthy 
('hrist ians. 

dTio I'xpressiun wiaild imply e\ <ai more than two, 

■t •• There is a hiatn.s hi're, though not indicated as such in the copies. 
.Marignolli proliahly na'unt to relati?, as Polo does (III. 22), how tJie Saint 
being engaged in prayer in the middle of the jieafowl, a native aiming at 
nne of them shot him. " Sote hij H. Yule. The legend of the peacocks 
is still eonneeteil with Little JMoimt, the distance of which from the 
ChiircVi of the toml) is about tln'cc miles. 

'Phe Italian word /rerr/n — Heche. “ 1 do not know why the word is 
introduced," is Yule's ridleetion. 

s The (larallel was probably made In' the narrators at Mylapore. 

7 This word wiadd make us douht whether the ‘oratory’ was the 
socoiul (.Uuireh mentioned alune. The cav'O of Little Mount was, accord¬ 
ing to the legends, St. Thoina.s' retreat, and the place where lie w'as 
tir.st w'ovmded. His going to die at St, Thomas Mount may not have been 
thought of till after the finding there of the altar cross in 1547. 

A remarkable St atemont . In 152V 2H, after digging through .veaera/ 
layers of eoncrete and movable earth, and after lifting up tw'o granite? 
stoiK's eo\Cling the hriek-madc tomb, the Portuguese found at a depth of 
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distinct iniiaclc t^^icc over in m\' person, which 1 shalJ relate 
elsewhere. * 

\P. >^76] ‘‘Standing miracles are, however, to be seen there, 
in respect of the opening of the sea, and of tlie peacocks.* 

“ Moreover, whatever quantity' of that earth l)e removed 
from tlie grave one day, just as much is replaced spontaneously 
against the next.’ And when this earth is taken in a potion it 
cures diseases, and in this manner open miracles are wrought 
both among Christians and among 'l^artars** and Pagans. [P.‘)77.\ 
“That king also gave St. Thomas a perpetual grant of 
the public steelyard for pei)per and all aromatic s])ices, and 
no 17\ oiu' dares take this privilege from tlie Christians but 

at th(‘ peril of deatli. I speid four days there C' there is an 
excellent pearl fishery at th(‘ place. . . . 

[/^ “ I do not remember to have st'en |in Ceylon] any 


l() |)alms : a Iuik'o lanul stuck uii a pt)iti()U of tlic \\(kk1ci> shaft, fraoinonts of 
bones, and a \ ess('l containing reddish cai th. which they Ihougid had 
Ijocn Ix'dowod a ith tfio Saint's blood. l’)»oy W(‘rc not au are of d(‘' IVlang- 
nolli's statcmoiit, and the Ncstorian ])ri<‘Hts in charge of tlte Church of the 
tomb in l.'loO c('uld have known only by tradition about the (>xist(‘nco 
in the tomb of I lie \ cssci containing “the earth with which his blood was 
mingled.'’ I’ossilily, tradition did not riaaition tin; Nc'sstd itself. 

‘ “ He (lo(>s not in this work.” //, Yule. P. Cdrolamo Colnbovieb, 
O.K.M,, mak('s the same r(dU'cti<>n in his Lc Prune Relaziorii della S. Sedc. 
eon la (-Ina. . , .e V Itincrarlo orienf<de di Fr. O', de' Alarapiolh. . . . (estratto 
dalla Bibl. liio-Jiihliografiea della Terra Santa. .... t. i\ ), i>. .‘h) n. (i. 

'^riiese two standing niirach.s may fu»\e ))ccn so lamiliai' to people 
in l'hno}) 0 at the time that Marignolli did not think it nccessay to explain. 
Alunit the o])cning of the .sea, a phenomenon very obseuie to ns now, seo 
tlie marvellous statenKait made before tlu'^ Pope at Honce al)out. 1122 by a 
Putriaieh of (be Indies, who had come from the ])lace where St. ’rhomfiB 
was l)Uiied. Cf. my St. ThoinO'^ and San Tkoni<% Mulaporc. Airparitions 
of St. ThornaH a)Kl other legends, in donrnaiand Froeecdings of the Asiatie 
Soviet>! of Bengal, N.S., Vol, XIX, P.)2:{, pp. ITai 23(5. 

The toml) must have been closod ; tlu^ earth would have bec'U taken 
from near the grav e. 

+ Either the Muhammadans of India, tims called, or not less likely— 
the Chinese visiting the coast in their ships or settkul theif*. 

^ de’ Marignolli spent four days at Mylapore ; hence the privilege 
of the public steelyai’d was that of the Christians at Mylapore. The 
Christians of Qiiilon and Cranganore had a .similar privikige at this time, 
and if of them it w^as said in 1(504 that they were the descendants of the 
ancient kings, we might argue for Mylapore that its Cliristians belonged 
to the race of the ancient kings of Coromandel. Jt would follow that 
ill St. Thomas' time there was a I’orsiaii cominunity at Mylapore, 
This is, besides, sulistantiated by the two medallions of a Persian King 
and Persian Prinee, and by the Sassaniaii-Puhlvi instuiption round the 
altar cioss of St. Thomn.s Mount. Syrian wu'itings mention about A.D. 363 
a Persian monk, called Zadol*, as the head of tlie monastery of St. 
Thomas in India. Cf. Laliourt, Le Christiani-sme dans I' Empire Perse, 
p. 306. Zado6 was “ prddn' et solitaire, chef du monasteni de Saint- 
Thomas dans le pay.s de 1’ Inde, tiont le siege est fix(5 sous le pay.s des 
Qatraye, k Ceylon, P ile noire.” Fr. S. (I. Perera, S.J. (The Ceylon 
Antiquary, VIII, 190a. 24) takes the Qatraye for Persians, I am by no 
means satisfied that the word translated by ‘ Ceylon ’ might not be Cliola, 
Coromandel, Mylapore. Some Syrian scholar should settle this point. 
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other trees.’ such as pears, ajiples, or figs, or vines, unless it were 
some that bore leaves only .and no grapes. 'Iliere is an excep¬ 
tion, however, at the fme '^ church of St. Tliornas th<^ Apostle, at 
the place where he was Bishop.'' They have there a little vinery 
whi(di I saw, and whicli supplies a small quantity of wine. It is 
related tliat when he first went thither lie used to carry about 
witli him a little wine for masses (as I did myself for the spac(‘ 
of neai'l\’ two years) ; and when that was done, he went to 
Paradise.^ into wliicli he found his way by the help of Angels, 
and cairied awa\' witli him sonu^ of the gra}>(‘s, the stones of 
which lie so\^'e(l. From these grtwv the viiu's wlvich 1 saw at that 
place, and from them he made the wine of whicli he stood in 
need. Els(w\hei‘(‘ there are vines, indeed, but they bear no 
gra])('s, as 1 know by exjierience.'’ 

‘‘Whetlu'r I Christ] us(‘d uufermented or fermentcHl liread 
I at t he Last Sn|)])(‘r] is a ({lU'stion whicli 1 may here dismiss. 
How(‘ver, it is said 1)\' th(‘ I^atriarch of St. Tliornas that, as 
tlutr traditions havi‘ it pretty plausibly and beautifully, Ciirist 
(‘ons(‘(!ratcd at tlie su|)|K‘I'unf(U’m(‘nt(‘d bread; (fuod prohaiur. . . . 
tantcn hec (puMlo alihi lerminalur. . . 

"Thomas of Jerusalran, of Juda, converted the Parthians. 
tlu' Medes and the Yndians; lie was killed at Miiapohs, of 
LppcM' Yndia; his lilood is still sraai there....' Bartholomew 
was of th(‘ tribe of Ysaehar, and he converted many peoples 
of tlie Yndians.” 

57.—l^iinting on wood repre.-^enting the maityrdom of 
St. Tiromas. 

St. Thomas is seen praying before^ a cross among boulders, 
while an Indian yriercc's liini from beliind with a lance. The 
painter a[)pea]'s to have followed the belief that the ci'oss above 
th(^ altar at St. Thomas Mount was carvf‘d In St. Thomas, or 
that at any rate he died praying befoi<‘ it. 

In an account of the sw(*ating of the cross of 1()95, written 
fry an eye-witness, there is an allusion to a painting, near the 


* Ho lout inoiit iottod, for Coylon, tigs (plaiitahis), nanjil (oocoaivula), 
funhuran (irmtjgoo.s), chal'erabiiche (jaek-fniitH). 

Komaik tliin o})irhot. 

' Mylaporo. * (.'ey Ion. 

^ Cf. Y\\\oHC(Uh(itfan(l the way thither, 18t>(), IJ, pp. ^174-378 ; .363.— 
There i.s h vinoiy at tho Convent of Indian niniH near Madro do Deos 
Church, Mylaptu'o. ('ol. Love, Vefitiges of Old Madras, s.v. vines, gives 
instanco.s of grapes grown at Mylaporo in the I8tli contury. 

Not in Yule ; taken from Fr. G. Golubovich, op. cit., p. 48. This 
I’atriarcdi of St., Thomas may have been met- by our traveller at Mylapore 
or in Malabar, thi? title of Patriarch being tissumod by a Bishop or the 
chief Bishop there, Gormann thinks that he could have met him only in 
Me.sopotamia, at Mosul, or Bagdad, wdiich he also visited. We hear of a 
Katholikos at Koinogyris ui 1143, which may be Deogil or Doulatabad 
(India). 

1 Where was that blood shown ? At the Little Moimt ? 

5 Fr. G. Golubovich, op. cit., p. 48. 
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altar, representing St. Thomas’ martyrdom. Tlie picture still 
seen above the altar is apparently the same. Of. F. de Souza. 
vS.J., Oriente Conquidado. I. C. 2, D. 1, § 39. 

58.—Painting on wood, representing Our Lady and Child. 

In 1921, the writer was told by Mother St. Alban of the 
Convent of the Holy Apostles, that this picture, which was 
supposed to have been painted by St. Luke, had been found, 
according to pojiular rumour, in St. Thomas’ tomb ; according 
to others, it had been found in a tomb along the ])atl\ followed 
by pilgrims from the foot of St. Thomas Mount to tlu' top. 

There may l)e some similarity betwa'cn H\e pit*ture and that 
attributed to St. Luke at S. Maria Maggio7*e, Home; but many 
{pictures of the kind, representing the Madonna in a similar 
attitude, and painted on wood, aie to be lovnid in the Malabai' 
ChuU'lies, and are also ascrilanl to St. Liik(‘. Many of the 
pictures to be found in Armenian Churches in India arc' painted 
on wood. 

The picture could not hav<‘ been found in Si. Thomas’ 
tomb. We have a larger iiund)er of accounts of the opening 
of the tomb in 1521-23 and we know (‘xactly wlu^t was found. 
The picture is not mentioned. Neithei- maist we (aisily believe 
that it Nvas found in some other tomb ; for, unhvss it was sp(‘oially 
protected, it could not have escapeal tb(‘ r.-nages of tliat ubiqui¬ 
tous Indian pest, tlu'- whit(^ ants. 

The. story of tl.e finding of this pictiue in a toml) may 
be only an echo of another story found in tlie Portuguese 
historians. When Onr Lord was born, one of the tbr('e Wise 
Men, a king from Ci'vlon, passed through Quilon on his way to 
Jerusalem and Bethleliem. There was then at Quilon an Indian 
Sybil, who asked tlu^ king to bring back to her a picture of the 
Mother and Child. The king complied with her request, and 
she was later buried with the picture.' 

Be that as it may, the picture at the Mount is one of 
the olde.st, and, therefore,.^one of the most venerable Christian 
paintings to be had in India. It is mentioned in 1558, and 
under strange circumstances. 

A renegade Portuguese had gone to the king of Vijayanagar, 
then living at Chandragiri, and had represented that the Franks 
(Firimjis) of S. Thome were immensely rich. If he wished to 
bring them to book for past misdemeanours, he could easily 
exact from them a fine of a million cruzados. At last, the king 
set out with his army and his elepliants. The Portuguese, 
suspecting hie intentions, were in the greatest alarm. Some 
were for embarking on their ships with all their movable 
property and be off. Others were for attacking him, in spite of 
their inferior numbers. Others said that, to placate him, it 


I Cf. S. G. Perera, S.J., The Ceylon Antiquary, VllI, 184 186. 
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would be suflicient to go and meet him, and tell him that, in 
view of his ausy)icious visit, they had decorated the town the 
best way they could with carpets, banners, and rushes in the 
streets. This plan rallied the greater number. But the king 
was not so easily pacified. He settled down with his army in a 
big plain near the town, summoned all the European and 
Christian inhabitants to his presence, had all their furniture 
brought to his camp, and sent his soldiers to dig up the floors of 
the houses in search of treasure. So little was found that the 
king took pity. He imposed a fine of 50,000 cruzados to be 
paid there and then, another 50,000 cruzados having to be paid 
within a limited time. Until the fine was paid, some of the 
chief inhabitants would be his hostages at the capital Tlu' 
inhal)itants could not but submit. Their funiiture was returned ; 
but a complaint reached the king that a silver spoon Avas 
missing. What show^s the strict disci|)line of the Vijayanagar 
army is that, laflore the sun set that day. the spoon was 
found back, lying on the ground. Meanwhile, seeing the king’s 
disappointment, the renegade had fled towards Negapatain. 
He was overtaken, brought back, and trampled to death l)y the 
king’s elepliants. Thereupon, the king n'tiirnecl to his cajhtal 
with his army and his hostages; but, to the great dismay of 
the Mylaporeans, he took a>vay with him the Ohiiia (?asket in 
whicih the relics found in St. hornas’ tomb in 1521 28 wen' 
religiously kept, and a picture of the Madonna from St. Thomas 
Mount. The first niglit after his return to Chandragiri, his 
queen had a dream, in w'hi(;h the lady of the picture intimated 
to her that the casket aiul the picture must b(^ restored forthwith : 
else, great misfortune would befall the king and his house. 
The next day, the king hastened to comply with the queen's 
washes. The picture was carried back wdth all honour in one of 
the royal palanquins. As for the China casket, one of the 
Portuguese hostages was told to take it, and ride back with 
it, seated on a white ox, all the distams' to Mylapore. Forty 
years later, the Bishop of Cochin, on a visit to Mylapore, met 
some of those who had seen this man riding into Mylapore, seated 
on his white ox, and holding the precious casket under his arm. 
To the good Bishop and to Father de Queyros, 8.8., the authoi’ 
of a voluminous work, Conquista de. Ceylad, do we ow^e our 
knowledge of these dramatic evtmts. The Bishop’s letter is 
part of the many materials about St. Thomas and S. Thome 
which we have collected for publication. 

Mother St. Alban related to me in 1921 tliat in her timi' 
the silver frame put round the picture on great festivities was 
one day stolen; but the thieves were so sorely tried by sickness 
and other misfortunes that they had the frame sent back to the 
Church through a third party. 

59.—Carved wooden pulpit. 

This pulpit ifl in tiie sbjhe of Armenian carving, and was 
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presented l>y an Arineniaii, whose name in Armenian is on tlie 
wooden support. Note : eight-petalled and six-petalled lotus 
designs; winged angel-lieads; a mermaid angel, like a Naginl. 
with a cross abov(' tlie head , equal-armed crosses with trefoil 
extremities. 

In Malabar mei-maids and mernie?i are seen on the faQad<‘ 
of many chinches, holding a ship with their bands abovT Iheii’ 
head. 

00.—(jil-painting on cloth, lupiesenting St. IVter, and in 
the background the form of his death. 

There are 14 such paintings in the Church, prol)ably the 
work and gift of Armenians. There was a similar set of 14(0 
paintings, at the Church of Our Lady of Light [Luz). Mylapore. 
but only eight are now extant. Those' at the Luz (Mmrch ar(' 
smaller, but more artistic. The pictures at St. Thomas Mount 
are arranged along the walls in the folloAving ordt'r : 

Right. 

\ 1. St. Peter ; 2. St. Paul: .‘h St.diuh' 

or Thaddaeus; t. St. Matthias: 
’’ f). St. Andrew: 0. St. Thomas; 

5 7. Our Lord; 8. St. John; 0. 

> St. Philip; 10. St. Simon; 11. 

St. James the Oneater; 12. St 
0 Bartholomew ; Id. St. Matthew : 

14. St. James the Less. 

VCe took photograiJis of all these pictures 
Id (102d). ' As No. 7 (Our l^rd) 

is missing in the collection of the Arclueological Survey Depart - 
ment, the photographer must have been unsuccessful for this 
picture, which is considerably damaged. 

Note the emblems held by the Apostles : (1) St. Peter holds 
the keys and a cross; (2) St. Paul, a book and a sword; (3) 
St. Thaddaeus, a book and a club ; (4) St. Matthew, a book and 
a carpenter’s rule ( ?); (5) St. Andrew, a book and a St. Andrew’s 
cross ; (6) St. Thomas, a book and a lance; (8) St. John, a 
poisoned chalice; (9) St. Philip, a book and a cross; (10) St. 
Simon, a book and a saw ; (11) St. James the Greater, a pilgrim s 
staff, a gourd and a scrip; (12) St. Bartholomew, a book and 
some other object; (13) St. Matthias, a book and a hatchet: 
(14) St. James the Less, a book and a beam. 

Ten of the 13 Apostles shown in our collection have a book. 
Hence the argument at Nos. 5 and 7 that the two figures holding 
a book on the same stone are Apostles, and that the second 
figure should be St. Bartholomew. 

The background of the pictures shows the form of death of 
the Apostles, and it is by means of these scenes that the Nuns, 
ignorant of Armenian, were able to write correctly on the pictures 
the English names of the Saints. 


Left 

2 

4 

() 

8 

10 

12 

14 
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61. —St. Paul, with a book and a sword. 

62. — St. Thaddaeiis or Judo, with a book and a club. 

6^b—St. Mattliias, with a book and a liatchet, 

64. —St, Andnnv, with a book and a St. Andrew’s cross. 

65. —St. Thomas. In the scene of St. Thomas’ martyrdom, 
we see that he is speared by four soldiers at the foot of a mount; 
the kinr; who orders the execution (Mazdai ?) is seated on a 
camel (a Persian idea, tallyiiig with the Persian name of Mazdai ?) 
imd('r an umbrella of stctie. 

66. —St. dohn, with a poisoned chalice. 

67. —St. IMvilip, witli a book and a cross. 

68. —St. Simon, with a book and a saw. 

69. —St. Jnines th(^ Less, with a book and a beam. 

70. —St. Partholomew, with a })ook under liis right arm, 
and some other object in his right hand. As he was flayed alive, 
he is often rcprc'sented as holding his own skin. 

71. —St. Mattliew, with a book and a (\arp(mter’8 mle, the 
I’cason for which latter is not known to the compiler. 

72. —St. James the (h’eat(‘r. with a pilgrim’s staff, a gourd 
find a scrip, lie is (considered to be the Apostle of Spain, 
specially veiu'rated at Coinpostella. To the Christians in Europe 
the three great phtees of pilgrimage in ancient times were 
Jerusalem, Pome, and Compostella. 

Tire Sisters are very mu(;h concerned about, the pT'oservation 
of tlrese pictures. They want expert advi(;e, and a benefactor 
wlio will give them th<' wherewithal to act upon it. (Letter of 
Sister Marie des Chcrubins to th(‘ writer, Aug. 29, 1924.) 

7J. " Big wooden chest (front), in the sacristy : showing gilt 
jirabesques and two fanciful animals, with the mane and tail of a 
lion, a wild hoar’s tnsks and antlers. The style of the work 
shows that the chest comes from the Farther East, presumably 
Burma, Siam, or Cambodia. 

74.—One of tbe sides of the same chest, showing two male 
figures kneeling; apish faces; peaked caps; the figure on the left 
appears to hold, between his hands, a snake; the other, a plant. 
The other side of the box is identical; the back is plain. 

75—Portion of a pre-historie graveyard on the S. W. slope of 
St. Thomas Mount, discovered by the writer in 1923. 

The photograph shows 4 or 5 concentric squares of stones 
laid on the ground. The on the left (1) is Mr. I. J. 

Kanaka, who superintended the excavations round the Cathedral; 
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the hgure in tlie centre (2) is the author ; the figure on the right 
(3) is one of the workmen. Nos. 2 and 3 stand at two of the 
extremities of the square. Present on the occasion was Mr. 
L. A. Camraiade, Presidency Magistrate. Pantlieon Road, Egmore. 
who is seen on photograph No. 76. 

We dug in the centre of tlie square, hoping to find a biiriaJ 
chamber; but, meeting with rocks, and the afternoon being 
extremely hot, we gave up the attempt, lioping to return some 
other daA' with more men. The occasion did not present itself 
again. 

76. — l)oiibl(‘ alignment of stones within the pre-histoiic 
graveyard. 

The photograph shows the full length of the alignment ; on 
either side there are four or five rows of stones. The breadth 
between the two lines of the alignment at the top of the slope 
is marked by the writer (bare-headed) and the person nearest 
to him, Mr. L. A. Cammiade. 

This discovery of ours must be different from what we find 
iu Rob. Sewell’s Archoeologiml Survey of India. Lists of Antiqu¬ 
arian Remains of S. India,, Madras, Vol. 1 (1882), p. 176 : “ There 
is a double ring of stones surrounding a mount near St. Thomas 
Mount, but the cromlech has disappeared. Madras Journal, 

xrn. pt. TT. 51 . 
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B.—Inscriptions. 

1. In the. Museum, Bishop's House, S. Thome (77-81). 

AVo7w the Cathedral Grounds (77-79). 

77.—Fragmentary inscription from three sides of a pillar 
edict, found in the cocoanut garden contiguous with, and l)elong- 
ing po, the Catliedral (A9). 

(1. /) . 7df i \gai] p^ \di] yum . 

\L Naduh = Kollamum [Kd\ — 

.7) lihgamum en-diAai-pugaI-ta¬ 
il. i) \ra\ 1 la-mandalamum Iraliapadi |e| 

{1. o) I-arai'ilakkamuni ti \n\-diral-7}e — 

{1. 6') nri-ianddr ~ kon \du\ tann-e — 

[1. 7 ) HI va lar-u jiy-ull ~ elld-yd. . . . 

{1. 8) to Iud-e Ia-vilamgu yd tide BeUvarai t \te\— 

(1. 9) fin-kol-&n-ko-Bdjardjake |.^fa| ripa \nma^ rkk-iyd. 

Our inscription (No. 216 of 1923 of tlio Epigraphical 
Department) contains only a part of the historical introduction of 
the Chola King Rajaraja 1. (A.D. 985), with which hundreds 
of inscriptions open. Mr. H. Krishna ^astri, the Government 
Epigraphist, Femhill, Nilgiris, favoured me on September 10th, 
1924 (D.O. No. 203-1/961 894), with the introduction of an 
inscription of Ka jarnja I. from the Tanjore temple, published in 
South-Indian InscriptionSy Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 2 sqq. 

“ 1. Hail! Prosperity! This (is) the edict (Adsana) of 
Rajaraja, (alias) Rajakesari-varman, which is cherished by the 
multitude of the diadems of (i.e., which is obeyed by) the crowd 
of all the princes.' 

“ 2. On the twentieth day of the twenty-sixth year (of 
the reign) of K5-Rajakesarivarman, alias »§rI-Ra jarajadeva, who, 
—while (his) heart rejoiced that, like the goddess of fortune, the 
goddess of the great earth had become his wife,—in his life of 
growing strength, during which having been pleased to cut 
the vessal (kalam) (in) the hall (at) Kandajur,* he conquered by 


• This Anuslubh verse is <|uoted, with three misreadingy, in Ur. 
Burnell’s Sonth-Indian PaZceography, second edition, p. 40, note 2. Similar 
verses are found on the seals of the two Leyden grants; see Dr, Burgess 
ArchoBologiccU Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV, pp. 204 and 224. 

* This expression, which was mistranslated in Vol. I, seems to refer 

to some incident in the king’s early life, perhaps to some feat, by which he 
showed the great strength of his arm. In an inscription of the 12th year 
of his reign, which was published in Volume I (No. 146) f 

is the only epithet, which precedes the name of the 
king as a kind of bif%tda. 
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his drmy, which victorious in greafc battles, Vefigai-nadu, 
Gariga-padi, Tadigai-padi, Nujamba-p1di, Kiidamalai-nadu, 
KoUam, Kalingani, Ira-mandaJam, (the conquest of which) gave 
fame {t.e., made (him) famous) (in) the eight directions, and the 
seven and a half lakshas of Ira tta-p1di,~ deprived the Seriyas 
(f .e., the Pandyas) of their splendour, while (he) was resplendent 
(to such a degree) that (he) was worthy to be worshipped every¬ 
wherehaving been pleased to make gifts (in) the royal 
bathing-hall to the east (of the hall) of 

Iriimadi-Soran within the Tafijavilr palace (kOyil), the lord 
(udaiyar) Sri-Raiarajadeva vouchsafed to say:—‘ I^it the 
gifts made by us, those made by,(our) elder sister,' those made 
by our wives, and iliose made by other donors to the lord 
{udaiyar) of the sacred stone-temple {tirukkarraJi), (called) Sri- 
Rajaraje A^ara, which we caused to be built (at) Tanjaviir, (a city) 
in Tahjfi vur-kurram (a subdivision) of Pandyakuhisani-valanadu. 
—be engraved on stone on the sacrtxl slirine (Art-vmmna)] ’ 
(Accordingly, tliese gifts) were engraved (as follows): - 


78.—Parts of two different tomb-inscriptions. Tlu' ou(‘ 
to the right of the beholder is entered as A15 in Pt. 111. />'. 

These two stones were worked into the four or five steps 
leading up from the west side to the sun-dial in the Cathedral 
grounds. A15 la\' witli its face exposed ; to remove it, we had 
to dismantle the step above ; the result was that the first stone 
\\c disturbed was the other stone on the |)hotograph, which la> 
on its inscribed face. Aft(*r that we dismantled all the st(;p.s, 
but without discovering any other inscrixitions. 

In A15 we have the first line and the end of the lines, but 
not the bottom lines; in the other stone we have the beginning 
of the lines, but neither the upper nor the lower part. 


Reading of the stone on the right (A15):— 


(^. i) [AQVl IJAZ : IGA 
(1. 2) [NNA] MARI 

{1. 3) [A MdLHER 

QV] E: EOI 

(/. 4) [DEI. [G]EL: VA 

(1. 5) [SCdNGELL] OS : DA 

(16) . [FJ [A] LESO : 

(1.7) . : DE : 

(l-S) . . 


(Remarks): In I, 3, 
for molher (wife), then* 
may have been some other 
word, MhefillM ( daughter) ; 
1. 6, faleso, for faleceo — 
died. 


1 seems to be used for just as for 

UbfoSiin. The elder sister referred to is KuadavaiySr, the queen of 
Vallavaraiyar Vandyadevar; see the introduction to No. 6. The gifts, 
which were made by herself, the king’s wives and others, are recorded in 
various other Inscriptions of the TafijSvur temple. 
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Heading of tlu^ Htorie on the left:— 

(/ /) X X {Remarks) : Perhaps an H 

or IE in 11. 


(/. 2) DEV X 
{L 3) DEIX 
(1. 4) ESTA 
{I 6) NFH 
(/. (i) AS X X 

(/.;) PAH 

(/. 6 ’) () 


D is like a 0. 

D is like a 0 : DEfXOV 
( = he, she left). 

F rather than E. 

An eight-petallod lotus 
after AS ; next, like a T. 

PAR may belong to PAR DAOS. 
Perhaps the top of 8. 


79.—Si.\ strips of Portuguese toinb-inseriptions, numbered 
in Pt. MI. /) (from left to right) ; A25, A18. A24, A20, A19, 
A21a (and A215, which consists of 4 lines broken off from 
A21a). Tentative reading: 



A25 

A18 

A24 

A2() 

A19 

A21u 

(/. 7) 

R 

|A|S 

ao 

|P|A 

X 

A 

(/. 3) 

FI 

MO 

({ 

AT 

A 

s 

(/. .V) 

|R|Z 

R1 

(( 

LH 

R 

R 

(1. -1) 

C 

|AZ| 


0 


E 

(L 5) 

R 

OL 


ER 


NT 

{1. G) 

PO 

VIZJ 


V 


R 1 

(1. 7) 

(S-petal led 

1 A|PJ 


iNn 


T [ A2lh 


lotus) 






{1. 8) 


91)0 


OR 


A J 


Tlie vertical and horizontal lines round the borders of A25 
show that we have the top line and the end of the lines; in A19 
we have the end of the lines; in A21a, we liave the top line and 
the beginning of the lines. Each strip belongs to a different 
inscription. When these stones were removed in 1921, they 
stood upright on the path leading from the Cathedral grounds 
to the Priory. They had been fixed in the ground, three on 
each side of the path. 


From No. 7 / 380 - 81 , S. Thome High Rd, (79 bis). 

79 bis.—Inscription on the curved top of the headstone of 
a Muhammadan grave (11). Inscription No. 219 of 1923 of the 
Epigraphical Department. 

(/. 1 ) ^^'0 lR 

{ 1 . 2 ) ^ 

(/. 3) 

(Translation): Every creature which liveth on the earth 
is subject to decay : but the glorious and honourable countenance 
of thy Lord shall remain for ever. (Qur’an, Ch. IV ; translation 
by Sale). 

(Script): Noskh. 
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From the Church of Nossa Senhora da Luz, Mylapore (80). 

SO. —Four strips of Foi tiiguese tomb-iiiscrij^tioiis from t]i(‘ 
Luz Church, MyJapore. They are entered in Pt. fil. V thus :— 
From left to riglit: H3. B4. B5, Hh. 


Tentati\ e reading :— 



B3 

H4 

Bd 

B(> 

(()8.y" X ()") 

(30" X 5") 

(20" X 5") 

(r»2.'," X 

(/. /) 

Q!l| 

8 

X 8 X 

“CA 

(/. :■>) 

S[l| 

1* 

lfl 

T 

(/. .1) 

T[()i 

\19] 

|F| 

S 

DA 

{I. 4) 

NC 

o 

l)|Ei 

{/■ ■>) 

HC 



El 

(/. <i] 

1F|() 



N 

(/. ;) 

AN 



EL 

{1 6') 

EL 



M 

(/. ,9) 

8 & E 



() 

(/. m 

KA 



Zx 

{!. 11) 

A¥ 



N 

(1. 12) 

OT 



SA 

(/. l.l) 

AN 



M 

il. 14) 

VF 




(1. 7.0) 

O X 





BO has the beginning of the lines; B3 has the iirst line and 
the last; in B5 the S is inverted twice. The different strips 
belong to (tifT<*rent inscriptions. 

From St, Thomas Mount (81). 

81. —FragnuMitary inscription of four lines, Tamil, on a 
stone found in the smaller staircase near the Sisters’ dining¬ 
room, Convejit of the Holy Apostles, St. Thomas Mount, 

(/, ./) . . kdHi-kadaniai- 

(L 2) yum 7iell-dyahga- 

(/. 2) Imn Tirumayildppi- 

{1. 4) I TiriLppumbdvai. 

(Translaimi): All taxes (paid) in specie and leveinu* (paid) 
in paddy, Tiruppiimbavai at Tirumayilappu... 

Note the spelling: Mayilappu[ram] for Mylapoie. or ‘ l*ea- 
cook-Town.* 

2. lit i)\*i Calhtdral grounds, S. Thome (B2-H3). 

82. —Inscription of Vasco Roiz, in the 8. verandah of the 
Cathedral. 

On Febr. 1, 1923, during the excavations round the 
Cathedral carried out by the Archseological Department, Southern 
Circle, we began a trench from W. to E., on the S. side of the 
Cathedral, along the verandah, and, in front of where must 
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have been the S. portico of the former Cathedral, we found, at 
a depth of about 3 ft., a Portiigue.se inscription to Vasco Roiz. 

{L 1) AQIIAZVA 
(1. 2) SCOROIZC 
(/. :i) AVALEIRO 
(I 4) DACASAD 
(/. 6) ELREINOS 
(/. 6) OSNORQV 
(/. 7) EFEZESTAC 
{I 8) APELLAETO 
(/. 9) DAESTAFP 
(/. 10) ONTARIAO 
{L 11) LONGODA 
(/. 12) |R]VA 

‘ Roiz ’ is s])ort for ‘ Rodriguez.' In 1. 12. onJ> the toj) of 
the letters of the last word appears, as tlu^ stone is chipped off 
below. VA could be made out with tolerably certainty, and, as 
the inscription did not continue beyond, only the letter R could 
have preceded, thus making RVA. street.’ The facade 
alluded to was probably the West facade, or the front of the 
Citurch, which was at the West end. facing the present San 
Thome High Road. 

We have not been able yet to inak<‘ an> search for the 
history of Vasco Roiz. When did he die ? There is no coat 
of arms. The work referred to must be the rebuilding of 
the Church found and repaired a first time in 1521-23 by the 
Portuguese. Before A.D. 1600 it wa.s several times enlarged 
and improved. We think, therefore, that the inscription is 
anterior to A.D. 1600. 

In February 1924, this heavy stoiu‘ lay in the South 
verandah of the Church. We suggest that it be placed in the 
floor or against the wall of that verandah, nearest to the place 
where it was found. 

83.—Fragmentary I’amil inscription of S lines on a stone 
found at the Cathedral, North-West end of the verandah, on the 
top line of the granite foundations of w alls projecting from the 
verandah into the garden. 

When I visited Mylapore last in February, 1924, the stone 
was still lying near the place of the find. It ought to go to the 
Bishop’s Museum and receive an appropriate number. 


ladem-chchaduppedimahgalaitU'Ma 


(1. 2) . rukku villa nilam-d [va*\du engalitr kt lkala- .. 

(1. 3) . valppaUa vdvai onrum idan kilai-kka . 

(l. 4) . raiyam = ilichchi in-nilatidl vanda hillirai ^0... 

(/. 5) kuram-udaiydt'-kOyilil KnUddund^varku oru- 

iandikku . 

(/. 6'). miUmramhukku merkum tenpdrkellai ki . 

(1. 7) . llai utpatia nilam vlmH oUv4nni ti . 


That is : Aqi jaz Va/'fico 
Roiz Cicwaleirolda Casa dIelBei 
Nosio 8nor. qvje fez esia dapella 
e to da esta frlontaria [a]o/lonqo 
da; frjva. 

(Tra nslation ) .* H ere lies 
Va.sco Roiz, Knight of the King 
our Lord’.s household, who 
made this Chapel and the 
whole of flvis facade along the 
street. 
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{L 8) . [t] tadund^varkii oru Aandi tiruv-amir-dupadi.. 

(Translation): This is the land given for.at. 

Iculeva-chaturvedimahgalam. One vami (plot ?).of the 

land east of our village. After remitting the tax (on this land), 

tlie Hllirai, .accruing on this land ..... for one service 

to Kuttadundevar in the temple of.Suramudaiyar. 

to the Avest of the western ridge.the southern boundary 

. the land enclo.sed (within these boundaries) without 

excluding the mounds contained (in it) . for offerings 

during one service to [KiiJttadundeva. 

According to the Assistant Arcluvological Superintendent 
tor Epigraphy, Madras,' this iTiscription is a fi*agrnent in Tamil, 

• and it seems to register a tax-free gift of land for burning at 
night a lamp before the image of Kuttaduvar (Natarfija) in the 
temple of Suramiudaiyai'. Paheographically this inscription 
rnc v be assigned to the llth century A.D.” 

A later commiinioation from the Government Epigraphist 
tor India, Fernhill, Nilgiris,* says that Mr. Venkoba Rao, the 
Assistant Archieological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras, 
pronounces the inscription to belong to Vikrania Chola’s time 
(12th century),'^ and ‘ that the gift was to the Hindu god 
Nalaraja, whose shrine is always to be seen in a Siva temple.’' 

The stone was not found at its original site, as is shown by 
its fragmentary condition, the parts above and below, as well as 
right and left, being wanting. All we can gather is that the 
foundations in which the stone was inserted are of a date later 
than the inscription. To argue, as was done at the time of 
tlie discovery in The Madras Mail, that, if the stone was dug 
up from any depth, it would indicate an original Saiva temple, 
on the ruins of which the Portuguese Chui'ch of modern S. 
Tiiome was erected, is to show a lamentable ignorance of what 
Marco Polo and even earlier wiiters have Avritten about the 
St. Thomas shrine. The Church was doubtless in existence in 
Vikrama Chola’s time. Besides, the line of foundations was 
intact on three sides, and the stone was found on the top row, 
2nd from the N.-W. comer, not more than one foot below the 
present ground level. We have not inquired further into the 
history of Kuttadundeva, Nalaraja. »^uramudaiyar, and ‘ . 

ladeva-chaturvediinangalam.’ The first Portuguese historians 
say, however, that St. Thomas built his ‘ house’, meaning his 
Church, on the site where a jogi had his temple. If that were 
true, the ground might yield carvings and inscriptions one 
thousand years older than No, SH. 


' Cf. h\*i D.O. No. fiHIV, June \‘J, IW2H, to vA\ Suj)©rmiendenl, 
A t'cliaBoloffical Survey, Southern Circle, Kotagiri. 

* Cf. hia D.O. letter No. 203/1-650, dated .hil\ 18, 192.1, to the 
Ofticiating Director-General of Archeology in India 
3 Pirr/i A D. 1118. 
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The Muhammadans of Covalong, 18 miles 8outh of H. Thome, 
venerate one Tameemul Ansari, the story of whose relics has 
some affinity with that of St. Thomas’ log. (Cf. 

Vol. 19, 1923, pp. 231-233.) Their story does not move us. 
These Muslims may he apostate Christians who had a Church 
of St. Thomas at Covalong. and who ])erverte(i tlieir t raditions of 
Mylapore. 

We have a statement in KeJiiao Mendes Pinto wliich 
is worth recoiding. He says that, while traversing ‘ the lands 
of Timplan, in Purrna, he was told that a ceilain John, a 
disciple of Thomas Modaliar, who had been killed at Digum 
(Dagon, near Rangoon D- likewise suffered martyrdom at th(‘ 
Court of the King of Calaminam, a eountiA' vvhicdi Mendes Pinto 
and oth(us |)la(;e in Burma.Sometimes we find in the first 
Portugues(‘ l\istorians that the Hindus of Myla|)ore refeiTed (n 
St. Thomas as Thomas Mudaliai*. 

Father B. Burthev, S.J., of tht‘ Madura Mission, identified 
with St. Thomas the name of Nadattigam Buddha, a name 
which ht^ thought li(‘ read in an inscription of a temple at 
Udaypur, Malwa. the inscription being, according to liim, of 
A.D. lOGfh It appeared in IX (1840), pp. 545-548 

(see also VII, lOGf)). The t(‘xl of th(' inscription was badly 
copied he insist(‘d, and often gives no sense. Even so, thr(*(‘ 
Sanskritists whom 1 liav(‘consulted have no faith in Fr. Burthev. 
and an English gentleman of Bhopal, who knows Udaypur, does 
not trust him either. In 1860, Fj*. Burtliey interpreted the wliole 

inscription.a long tme—consistently in terms of Christian 

tenets, discovering in it the Kritira (Christians), the Habaeaiis 
Pope Nicholas, the name of an Indian Bishop namexl Zacharias, 
and mention of a hair of Our Lady .sent by the Pope to the 
Udaypur Ciuirch. Baron Textor (le Ravisi, who believed in 
Fr. Burthev. tried in vain till 1900 to obtain photographs and 
rubbings of the inscription, and to inttTest Orientalists in the 
matteu'. If Fr. Burthey were right. th(‘ [klaypur inseription 
should I’ival tlu* 8i-ngan-fu stele. 

3. .J/ //.'c Calhedral. N. Thonn’ (84-115;. 

Tamil inscriplion of Vikrama Chola, ahout A.]>. 1118 (84). 

84.—From the nave; Clospel side; under the y)ew8, near 
the windows. An incomplete Tamil inseription of five lines, 
never mentioned before. 

Transliterated and translated by M. K. Ry. (L Venkoba 
Rao, Assistant ArchaBological Su|)erintendent for Epigraph}', 
Southern Circle. Madras. 


‘ Before 1560 ? 

2 No reference gis en for Meiide-fc Pinto by Patlre Antunio Tlioina^ da 
Silva LeitSo e Castro, in his Os livros Indianos e o Martyrio de S. Thome, 
Lisbon, 1882. p. 2t». 1 ba\ e not traced the pasnage in Mendez Pinto. 
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(1. 1)—ga Jayamadu [vij rumbaltannirupadaniahir 
(1. 2) — alivardiyali [/^a] ddtti iru,iudaraUi — 

(1. 2) — A:[o| ndaJiOlamimdalatti^^^ knlo — 

(/. ■/) vpU W\iia \Uuk -- 

{1. 5)—m Unpn\) \kh ‘— 

The translator wrote: ‘This is a tVag!\K‘nt of. jxaluips. 
(iornparatively a big inscription. The first two lines are part 
of the historical introduction of King Vikrarna Chbla (A.I). 
1118), th(^ text and translation of winch are given in full in 
pp. 187 and 188 of South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 11. pt. 2. Tlu* 
translation of the) portion in line.s :i -5 is loughly as follows : - 
“‘In Kulo....(a sub-division) of bJaycan*! ko]\dasolanian- 
dalain. The A\ estern boundary is il is east of the outcM' 

garden land. . . /rhe southern boundaiv- 

Questioned again about the date and natuic of the inscaij)- 
tion, Mr. (J. Venkol)a Kao wi’ote (15-lf) Jinie, 11)21). • As regards 

the five linens of writing on th(‘ stoia* in tlie S. Thome Cath(*d]’al. 
1 may vState that it is only a fragmentary inseti|)tion. Thes(‘ 
five lines do not run (‘ontinuonsly. 'riic stom‘ should liave 
formed part of a big structure on whi('h lh(* inscription was 
com pletely (vngrave(I.' 

The translation of the lnstori<*al introduction to Vhkrama 
Chbla’s inscriptions {South Indian Inscript ion x. V'oh .‘1, pt. 1. 
pp. 187-188) runs thus. We italicise the words found in II. 1 
and 2 of onr fragment in tin*. Cathedral. 

'‘Hail! Prosperity! While the goddess with tin' lotus 
(i.c., Lakshmi) wedded (the King), while the goddess of the earth 
prospered, while th(‘ goddess of speech was res])lendent, while 
the goddess oj victory loved {him) and while (all other) kings bore 
(on their heads) his two lotus jeel, (he) put on the jewelled crown 
by established right; while (his) sceptn* wi'ut and made all 
regions prosper*, the ernel Kali (age) was driven away and 
righteousness flourished. (He) despatched mountains of rut (i.e., 
elephants) to subdue Kalinga, his disctis wandered {as jar as) the 
circulaT mountain surrounding (the earth) (and his) single parasol 
cast its shade up to the two luminaries [i.e.. the sun and the* 
moon). Having performed the anointment of victoi’y, (he) was 
pleased to take his seat on the throne* of he'roos. together with 
(his Queen) Mukkokkilanadrgal.” 

If the inscription were concerned with tire Irounrlaries of 
the Church lands, we should have here a proof, earlier by 174 
years than Marco Polo’s testimony, concerning the Church near 
St. Thomas’ romb. In 1521-23, the Portuguese disturbed the 
tomb of a king, said to be King Sagamo (^aka of the ^dlivlihana 
era ?), for the sake of making a sacristy. This tomb was on the 
epistle side of the Church, without, near St. Thomas’ tomb, and 
certain texts say that there was a big insciription at the head 
of the King’s tomb. Gouvea’s Jormida (de Glen’s French 
translation, 1609. p. 389) says that the cross at St. Thomas 
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Mount sweated on December 18, 1581, and also on the first 
Sunday of Advent of the same year. On that occasion, or on 
both ( ?), “ eeri-ain ancient stones on which are engraved certain 
letters and (;harac(ers whicdi they carmot read, at the Church 
below, where lies the body of the glorious Apostle, wept in the 
same manner.” Was our inscription part of these stones ? 

In A.D. 1122, almost (ontemporaneoiisly with King Vikrama 
Chola, a Patriarch of tlie Indies is said to have come to 
Constantinople and Rome from the town where^ 8t. Thomas lay 
buried. He astonislied the Pope and th(; Cardinals with the 
wonderful things h(‘ related about St. Thomas. Cf. my St, 
Thomas and San ThoniL Mylapore. Apparitions ol St. Thomas 
and other legends in Journal ProceejUnqs, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal {New Series). Vol. XIX. J02:i, No. 5, pp. 153 23fi. 
Miglit not th(^ Vativ%an Archives contain information on this 
Patrian^h and his stupendous utterances t 

('nats of arms and iriseriptions of (y Bishops of Mylapore (85-91). 

85.—From the nave, near the transept; central of thre(‘ on 
tlic Gospel side. 

Under a coat of arms <lisplaying in th(‘ (*ent»f‘ Mu* Five 
Wounds of Christ. 

(/. /) AQVl • IAS • 1) F PAY L 
(/, 2) 0 • DA ESTRELLA 
(/. .V) FRADE • DA • 3' • ORD 
(/. 4) E ■ DA lEN 3" BPO D 
(/. 5) E MELIAPOR • [E • DE S| 

(/. 6) VA RELIGIAO * GOY^ 

(/. 7) ERNOV • 2 • ANN fOSl 
(/. 8) 1^ 7 MEZ M()RREV 
{I 9) • 9 • DE TANR° • D * H> [371 
(/. W) [NAJ IDADE • [DE.. . .ANNOSJ 

(Translatinn) : Here lies Dom Frei Paulo da Estrella, Bi other 
of the Third Order of Penance, third Bishop of Meliapor and of 
his Religion; governed 2 yeai-s and 7 months; died on the 9th 
of flanuarj^ lb [37J, aged.. . years. 

Father Casimiro Christovao de Nazareth writes in his 
Mitras Lusiianas, Lisbon edn., Vol. 1, p. 178: “Dom Frei 
Paulo da Estrella, born at Lisbon; a Franciscan of the Third 
Order ; consecrated in 1631; left for his diocese, which he 
governed during 2 years and 7 months; died on the 9th of 
January 1637. He preached in the languages of Indostan to 
the Indians of his diocese.” 

Some of the data in C. C. de Nazareth's notes seem to have 
been derived from this tombstone. The portions within [ ] are 
tentative or supplemented from Mitras Lusitanas. E fU sua 
religiito governov might mean that he was the 3rd Bishop of his 
Order, in which ease he was an Augustinian, since the first 
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t wo Bishops of Mylapore were Augustinians, or that “ of his 
roligious spirit (religiously) he governed.” 

Could an Augustinian Bishop liave been a secular tertiary 
of the Franciscan order ? 

Instead of ‘ 7 viez^' a contraction for ‘ 7 vuzes ' {?), it is pei - 
haps possible to read ‘ 1 mez7 The entire last line is tentative. 

C. C. de Nazareth’s Mitrm Lusitanas, Pte. Ill, Bomba\ , 
1888, p. 90, says of tliis Bishop that he preached “in the 
language of Indostao to the Indians of his diocese/’ and refei*s 
ns to Hist. (Jos esfdh. scient.. .. (Je Portugal. 1. 257; hist. V. 
(Jama, II. 249. 

J. J. Cotton (List of Inscriptions, op. cii., p. 113, No. 623) 
says, in connection w'ith the epitaph to Bishop D. Caspar 
Affonso ; “ There is another tombstone of an (*arlier Bishop 

next to this slab, but the writing is effaced.” He refers to 
No. 85, which thanks to a good rubl)ing we could restore almost 
(‘iitirely. 

86. —From the nave, near transept; first of three, nearest 
to the central passage of the Cathedral, on tlu' Cospel sid(‘. 

Under a coat of arms : 

(/. /) Sepultura do II- 

(/. 2) Snor D • Caspar 
(I. 5) Affonso da comp" 

(/. 4) (le Jesus quarto B"' 

(/. 6) de Meliapor- Foi 
(1. 0) Sagrado a os 2 : de 
(/. 7) Agosto de 16UJ * Fa 
(/. 8) leceo aos 2 / .• de No 
(1. 9) uemhro de 
(/. 10) 1708. 

His full name was : Dom Caspar Affonso Alvares. See No. 
87 for another stone recording his name. J. J. Cotton (List 
of Inscriptions, p. 113, No. 624), says: “The name of Dom 
Caspar occurs frequently in records with reference to his 
correspondence with the Covemment of Fort St. George over 
the jurisdiction of his See.” 

87. —In front of the baptistery chapel, on the ground. 
Above an empty escutcheon : D. D. CASPAR ALPHON/SVS- 
EPISCOP MELiAPV/RENSIS* ANNO 1695/. 

(Translation): His Lordship Dom Caspar Aljffionsus, Bishop 
of Meliapur. Year 1695. 

Not in J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions. What does this 
stone commemorate ? The Bishop’s taking jwssession of his 
See ? He was consecrated at Goa on the 2nd of August 1693, 
but seems to have arrived at Mylapore in 1694. He died only 
in 1708. Cf, Padre Casimiro Christovao de Nazareth, Mitras 
Lusiianm. Lisbon edn , Vol. I, pp. 180-181. 


(Tramtailun): Crave' of the 
Most Illustrioxis Lord Dom 
Caspar Affonso, of the Company 
of Jesus, fourth Bishop of 
Meliapor. He was (Jonsecrated 
on the 2nd of August 1693. 
Died on the 24th of November 
1708. 
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88.—From the nave, near the transept; left of three, near 
the windows, on the Gospel side. 

Under a coat (rf arms displaying a star, a Bishop s mitre 
and crosier :— 


(/. 1) lOSEPH 

(/. 2 } SOC^ 1E8V^ 

(/. ,y) EP^ MAIJ." 

(/. 4) CON8AC -- 

(/. ,0) DIE XXIV MARTI I 

{1. (j) 1726 

{L 7) 8VPREMV DIE 
(/. 6) EXPLRVIT DIE 
(/. 9) XV MARTI I 1744 


{Trandation): do.sepJi, 
of the Society of Jesus, 
consecrated Bishop of Maila - 
f)or, on the XXI Vth of 
March 1726; ended his last 
day on th(‘ XVth of March 
1744. 


His full nanu' was Doni Joseph Pinheiio.- t sue' should 

conHec'‘ (consecratus), a mistake due to the Portuguese 
sa(jrado. —Note th(' interlaced letters pro in 1. 7 : Jy in 1. 8 ; 
ar in 1. V). 

J. J. Cotton's Lid oj 1 riseripliom, 1905, p. IKl, No. 626 : 
“ Dom Jose Pinheiro succeeded Bishop Manoel 8anr‘,hes Golao. a 
seenlar, and died at the advanced age of 74." 

89. —From the nav(‘. near the transept , central of tin’ce on 
tlu‘ Epistle side. 

Under Augustiniari coat of arms :— 

{I. ]) SEPVLTVRA {4'raus(attoii): LUu\c oi 

(/. 2) do Exmo Rmo Senkor the Most Excellent jandj 

(/. J) I). F. AnF. da Encarnaeao Most Reverend Lord Dom 

(/. 1) do S''\ Avgusfmho Erei Antonio da Encarrj- 

(/. 5) Sagrouce aytlo, a Religious of 8t. 

(/. ()) Bis]K) de Meliapoj- Augustine. He was con- 

{(. 7) cm o Cond“. do N'V S', da secrated Bishop of Melia- 

(h'axa por in the Convent of Our 

(/. S) do, Goa a os 22 de Janr^, do Lady of Grace of Goa on 

(/. .9) MAI, tofffou posse do Bisp'". the 22nd of Januarv 

(/. 10) aos 14 do Mayo de 1750. o 1747, took possession of 

(f. 11) faleceo aos 22 do Septo.ni the Bishopric on the 14th 

(/. 12) hro do 1752. of May of 1750, and died 

on the 22nd of September, 
1752. 

.1. J. Cotton's List oj Inscriptions, 1905, p. IIH, No. 627. 

90. —From the nave, near transept; third oi three, near the 
windows, Epistle side. 

Under Augustinian (;oat of arms : — 

{/. 1) SEPULTURA 

(1. 2) Do Excelentissirrio e Rmo (Translation): Grave of 
(/. ii) Senhor the Most Excellent and Most 

{I, i) Dom Fre Bernardo Reverend Lord Dom Fre 

(1. 5) De Santo Caetano Bernardo of St. Cajetan, a 
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(/. 6) Relligiozo EremiUi Religious. Hermit of St. 

(/. 7) De Santo Agostinho Augustine, [and] Bishop of 

(/. 6’) Bis'po de Maliapur Maliapur. Died on the 

(/. Faleeeo aon Qualro dc fourth of November 1780. 

(I. 10) Novembro de 1780 

J . J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, 1905. p. 114, No. 631. 


91.—From the nave, near the transept; first of three, nearest 
the central passage of the Cathedral, Epistle sid(‘. 

Under Augustinian coat of arms :— 


(/. /) Hic Jaoet 

{1. 2) Exmus Ac Rmus Dominus 

(/. :i) DNUS 

{/. 1) Emmanuel A JESir 

(/. 5) Maria Joseph 
(/. 6*) oKHXNis Eremitarum 
(/. 7) S. AUOU.STINl 

{1. 8) QUT 

[L 9) ElECTUS ElMSCO 
(1. 10) PUS Mkliaporensis 
(/. 11) Die 29 Januarii Anni 
(I. 12) 1787 

(/. IH ) ET CONSECRATUS 

(/. 11) DIE 13 Aprilis anni 1788 

{1. 15) OBIIT 

(1. 16) DIE 13 Januarii anni 1800 
(1. 17) 52 /Etatis anno non- 
(/. 18) DUM EXPLETO. 

{!. 19) Requiescat in pace 


{Translation): Here 

lies the Most Excellent 
and Most Reverend Ivord 
Don) Erninanuel of J(‘- 
siis Mary tJosefih, of the 
Ordei' of Hermits of St. 
Augustine, who, elected 
Bishop of Meliapor on the 
29th of January of the 
year 1787, and consecra¬ 
ted on the 13th of April of 
the year 1788, died on 
the 13th of January of 
the year 1800, not having 
completed yet the 52nd 
year of his age. May lie 
rest in peace. 


■‘Doni Bomardo de San Gaetano was succeeded by Bro 
Manoel de Jesus Maria Jose, the Prior of the Augustinian 
Convent of Goa.” J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, 1005, 
p. 114. No. 634. 


Otlter dated inscriptions (92-104). 
92.—Prom the nave. 


{1. 7) AQVI :■ IAS R 
(1. 3) VI VAS • DE SE 
(7. .?) QVEIEA N 
(7. 4) ATVRAL DE 
(1. 5) GVIMARA- 
(/. 6') IS ■ FALECB 
(7. 7) O A ONZE DE 
(7. 8) SETENBRO 
(7. 9) DE ; 1567 AN 
(7. 10) OS 

(7. 11) PA 

(7. 12) 80 F 


(Translation): Here lies Rui 
Vas de Sequeira, a native of 
Guimarais; died on the 11th 
of September of the year 1657. 
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The two last lines, occurring after a big open space intended 
for further inscriptions, must indicate the amount paid to the 
Church for the privilege of being buried in it. We read tenta¬ 
tively : PA [GOV] 80 F [ANDES]. ( = He paid 80 fariDes). 

The first letter of 1. 11 is perhaps an R ; but, as nothing 
precedes the letter and nothing follows the A, we obtain no 
sense; in 1. 12, the last letter should be an F : for from 2 othei 
inscriptions (those of Jorge Pereira de Chaos, 1593, and of Pero 
Dias d’Ariosa, undated), we gather that the fee was 8 'pardaos 
and from anotluir, that of Antonio da Cunha Soares, it appears 
that some paid 80 fanoes or fanams. A thousand fanams of 
Cochin were worth Rs. 10 in 1552; 30 fanams in Ceylon wert‘ 
worth 1 pard/io in 1554 ; in 1563 the fanam was wortli 30 reis. 
and would buy 0, 7, or 8 fowls. It was a very small gold 
or silver coin. Of. Mgr. S. R. Dalgado, Olosmrio Luso-Asidtico 
Coimbra, 1919, 1. 380. 

Cf. J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions 1905. p. 111. No. OOS. 

93. —From the nave; Gospel side. 

{L 1) SEPVLTVRA 
{!. 2) DE LVIS RlBir 
{1. V) TAGEDOR 
(/. 4) Q FOl 1)0 O 
{I r >) rgAo des 

(l. 6) TA SCTA C 
(1. 7) ASA • E DE SE 
(1. 8) VS HERDR^'*^ 

{1. 0) FALECEO : 

(L ]()) AOS XVI 
(/. /i) DAGOSTO 
(1. 12) DE 1581 

Not in J. J. Cotton. It is interesting to note that the 
Church near St. Tliomas’ tomb was still called ‘ St. Thomas’ 
house,’ and that at this early date it had an organ. 

94. —From the nave ; third line of tombstones from the tran¬ 
sept, Epistle side ; the first of three; nearest the central passage. 

Under a blank or obliterated escuitfdieon : 

{L 1) SEPVLTVR 
(1. 2) A DE lORGE 
(1. d) PR^ DE CHA 
(I 4) OS • E DE SEV 
{I 6) 8 ERDROS • 

(1. 6) NATVRAL DE 
(I 7) ABIFANA 
{I, 8) DE SOVSA • F* ' 

{1. 9) 593 * AfJOS 

A blank; next, at the 
bottom :— 

(1. 10) PAG 8 PDOS 


{Translation): Grave of 

Jorge Pereira de Ch5os and of 
his heirs; a native of Arifana 
de Sousa F'". 

Year [ 1 ]593. Paid 8 pa rda os 


{Translation): Grave of Luis 
Ribeiro, who was the organist 
of this Holy House, and of his 
heirs. He died on the XVlth 
of August 1581. 
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J. J. Cotton's List of Inscriplions, Madras, 1905, p. 111. 
No. 609 inserts an E after Arifana (1. 7), which is not there : 
he reads Freitas instead of (1. 8), and omits J. 10.—Meaning 
of ‘ Arifana de Sousa ' I might stand for feita, made, 

(i.c., tomb made in 1593). Arifana de Sousa is not to be found in 
the map of Portugal and Spain of Johnston’s Royal Atlas, 1911. 

Arifana is a village near Porto.” (J. J. Cotton, loc. cit.) 


95.—Prom the nave ; (lospel side. 


{i. /) DE ANDRE 

{1. 2) CARDOSO 
{L .V)EM ' BARBV 
{L 4) DA • SVA MO 
{I, 5) LHER A QVE 
{1. 6) DS‘ PERDOE 
(1. 7) AQL EALECE 
(L 8) O - A 7 - DE DEZR" 
'{L 9) DE • 597 


{^translation): [Grave] oi 
.\ndj‘e Cardoso and Maria Bar¬ 
buda, his wife, whom may God 
pardon; she died on the 7f1i 
of De(*<‘mber |1 | 597. 


J. J. Cotton (List oj Inscriplions, \). Ill, No. OlO) begins 
with - SepuUura,' which appears never to have been on the 
inscription, since the horizontal and vertical! lines enclosing the 
inscription are (onvplete all round the* stone ; the horizontal to]) 
lin(‘ is just above our 1. 1. 


96. — From the nave; third line of tombstones from the 
transept; one of three ; near the window ; Ex)istle side. 

{1. 1) S^ DE LVIS DA 

{1. 2) MOTA • E SEVS • {Translation): Grave of Luis 

{1. 9) ERDEIROS ' NA da Mota and of his heirs; a 

{1. 4) TVRAL DE SA native of Santarem. 1603. 

{L 5) TAREM 1603 * 

Below, an escutcheon with 5 fleurs-de-lis. 

‘‘ Santarem is a town on the Tagus near Lisboa, and was 
once the seat of the Court.” Cf. J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, 
1905, p. 112. No. 616. 

97. —From the nave ; Epistle side. 

{1. J) SEPVLTVR 

{I 2) A DE ALVA 

{1. 3) RO DO CAZ {IWanslation): Grave of 

{L 4) AL. QVE MO Alvaro do Cazal, who died on 

{L 5) REO AOS 8. the 8th of July 1605. 

{I 6) DE IVLHO DE 
(1. 7) 1605. 

Not in J. J. Cotton. 

98. —From the nave ; under the organ-loft, on the ground :— 
(1. 1) CASA MORA 

(i. 2) DA DO [C]ORPO DE (Translation) : Dwel- 

(l. 3) SIMAO [DA] COST^ ling-place of the body of 





<)4 AN riQrMTNCS prom .sa\ thomk and mylapore. 

(/. i) KLBR*^ * Nl AjTVRAL * tSimSo da CoRta Ribeiro, 

{/. 0) DA NOl - jA • FALE a native of (the?) No[.]a ; 

(/. 0) CEO * NjAl ERA • DE died in tlie year 1606. 

(/. 7 ) 1606 lAJNOS ■ 

.1. d. Cotton {List of Inscriptions, j). 112, No. 618) read. 
Casa de Dorn Sirnao Ribeiro faleeco 1606,” which shows that 
about 1905 lie saw only the left side of tlu^ stone, which is 
brokfMi in th(5 <;enti(‘. It speaks well for tliose who put in the 
other pmtion of tli(‘ stone at a latcu- date. 

Aol. 1^ ini<:ht stand hjr Noya or Nora. Noya is a riv(‘r 
i»i Spain ; Noin. a small coastline town, near Santiago de 
(■ompostcdla. 

99. — l^'ioin tin* nav(‘ ; fourth line of iiiseri})tions from th(‘ 
transept; Epistle* side*: seeonel of a line* e)f tliree : incomplete^ 

.|V1| 

(/. /) (UIAIRO (;e 

(/. :>) RAL DUE F() 

(/. .7) I DESd’A (9 {TransbUion): ....who was 

(/. /) DADE K DE | Vi|ear Ceneral of this City 

{1. 5) TODA A COS and of theMvliole Fishery coast; 

(/. fj) TA DA I^ESCA elie'el in flu* v’^ear 1635. 

(/ ;) IMA FALECE 

(/. 6) () XA h:RA D 
(/. ft) E 1635 ANOS 

The ( I (twice. 1. 1) is pecailiar: .so te)o the U (II. 1, 2); 
(1. 2) is inverted. J. J. Cotton missed the words ‘ \Vi]giiairo 
(feral' in his List of Inscriptions, 1905, ]>. 112, No. 620. 

Mr. d. H. Boyle, of the Madras Civil Service, wrote an 
interesting acc^onnt of the Paravars of la Peeherie in the ‘Cal¬ 
cutta Review' for 1874, No. CXV.” d, d. Ce>tton. lor. cit. 

100. —From the nave* ; Epistle side* ; 

(/. /) ESTA SE 

(/. 2 ) PVLTVR 
{1. :i) A HE DE 

(/. I) SALVAD {Translalion): This grave is 

(/. 5) OR DE CO Ithatj of Salvador de Cois 

(/. 6) IS E DE SE (Gois ?) and of his heirs ; in 

{1. 7 ) VS ERDE the vear [1] 642. 

{L 8) IROS NA 
(/. .9) ERA DE 
(/. W) 642 

J. J. Cotton's List of Inscriptions, 1905, p. 112, No. 621, 
writes; de Cois.—Some r's in this inscription look like b\s 
(11. 2, 5), though others are formed regularly. 

101. —From the nave; 6fth line of tombstones from the 
transept; Epistle side ; first of three, nearest the central passage 





I’kito 4, 



I’opo I’aul V., who erected the I3ioceso of Myhiporo on January 0, IU06 
Cf. p. Jl, Nn. 154. 



Pinto ,5, 
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Under a skull and cross-bones : 


(1. 1) AQVI, lAZ, lOA 

{L 2) 6 LOPE^ DE FARIA, NA 

(/. 2) TVRAL DE BELEM. 

{/. 4) NOS ARABALDKS DE LIS 
(L 0) BOA. FILHO LEGITIMO 
(I 6) DE PEDRO LOPES E DE=r- 
(1. 7) LEONARDA DE FA = 

(/. 8) RIA, E DE 8VA MV = 

(/. 9) LHER ANNA DA CV = 

(/. 70) NHA TEIXERA, 

(/. 11) E DE 8EVS ERDErROS. 

(/. 12) ANNO DE \(m. 


( Tramlution): He re 
lies Joao Lopes de 
Faria, a native of 
BeLmi. in the suburbs 
of Lisboa [ = Lisbon] ; 
legitimate son of Pedro 
Lopes and of Leonarda 
de Faria ; and [here 
too is the grave] of his 
wife Anna da Cunha 
Teixera. and of their 
heirs. In the year 
1098. 


An interesting specimen of interlaced lettering, which becanu' 
fashionable in Portuguese inscriptions at tin’s period at Mylapoic. 
Two other such exam|)les, of 1696 and 1703, are to be se(‘n 
in the Descan^o Church, Mvlapore ; another, in the Cathedral is 
of 1695. 

•'Belem, foiMuerly called Restello, is the |)ort from which 
Vasco da Gama set sail for India. Da Gama, Camoens, and 
Charles ll.’s Queen Cath(‘rine of Braganza lie buried then'. 
The name Belem is the same as Bethlehem.'’ Cf. .1. J. Cotton's 
List of Inscriptions. 1905, j). 112, No. 629. 


102.—From thc^ nave ; Gospel side. 

W. C. I Die>d 9rd Dec* 1795 / Aged 7 Weeks. 


103.—From the nave ; Epistle side. 

Here rest the / Remains of Ritta / Maria Terherhruggen De- 
j)arted this Life on the 23rd Feb’’-'’ 1803, Aged 22 Years 4 
Months and 23 Dayss. • 

Not in J. J. Cotton.—The nann^ is Dutch.—‘ Dayss ’ (sic). 


104.—From the nave. 

(/. 7) Sacrp:d 

(1. 2) To THE Memory of 

(1. 2) Elizabeth Askin 

(/. 4) WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 16TH JlJLY 1812 AGED 

42 YEARS 

(1. 5) A SINCERE AND AFFECTIONATE WIFE THE 

(/. 6) FRIEND OF THE WIDOW, THE ORPHAN, AND THE 

NEEDY 

(/. 7) ALSO OF Peter Latong her brother who de¬ 
parted THIS 

(/. 8) life 12th April 1800 aged 35 years Mary 
Smith their 

(1. 9) SISTER WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 19tH ApRIL 1811 

AGED 44 YEARS 

(/. 10) AND Leonora Hunter the 
5 
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{1. 11) ADOPTED DAUGHTER OK ELIZABETH ASKIN 
(?. 12) WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 25tH MaY 1812 AGED 
23 YEARS 

(I. 12) This Tribu'ie is I’aid by an affectionate 

(/. //) HUSBAND BROTHER AND FRIEND. 


(/. /.;) Maky died IKth Nov" 1814 AGED 15 Yeahs 
{1. Ifi) Ben.)'‘ Roebuck Askin died 24th 
{1. 17) Sept'* 1815 aged 10 0 days 


Undated fnsvriplious iriih Coats-qf-Arnis (105 109). 


105.—From the nave; fourth line (tf tombstones from th<‘ 
iJODsept; E])istle side; n(‘ar tla* central passage of the Cluii-eh. 

Under a eoat-of-arms. an ineomph4e inseiiption. the left 
hnlf of the stone having (lisa))peared. 

(/. /) [AQVI JA| Z () 


(/. 

(/. 

(/. 

(/. 

(/. 

U- 

{i- 

(i. 


[PEJ HO ; PH 
|VH.'A| |J|H'' (JEH 
|AL E OOVEHNI ADOR • Q 
[VE FOf J)E.ST| E • IRSI’ 

I ADO COSISJ SAHIO 

Vl’A CD 


{ 1 . 10 ) 
( 1 . 11 ) 


O . EM 
X 4. X 
X SFl X 
X ER X 


3 


\Tra}i.slfifion\ : 
j Here lies] 

Father [Pe|ro 
I = Peter] Pereira, 
(?), who was 
Vicar (jleiuvral 
and (h>vernor 
of this Diocese 
CommissaTA'. . . . 


Not in d. J. Cotton.—The x show letters not read, or which 
did not come out on the estampage ; the ])iii t.s restored, within [ /, 
ai'e most of them very doubtful. 

Remarks: (I. 1), there may have been a letter after ; 
(1. 4), the A of ADOR forms ])art of tlu* D, which (‘xplains the 
tilted position of the 1); (1. 7), the V’' of VTA does not seem 
to be an N on the rubl)ing ; the letter D seems to have an E 
inserted; (1. 8) the 0 belongs perhaps to FALECEO (=;died); 
(1. 9), after 4, there appears something like an A, belonging 
perhaps to ANNOS; (1. 10), the letter before 8E is probably an 
A, and the letter after 8E ap])ears to be a V ; (1. 11). the letter 
before EE is perhaps a P, or an S, or an F. 

In 1. 2, RO mav belong to a family name, like RIBEIRO. 
and PR may belong' say, to PR[1][ME1R() V10A]1R() OER 
[AL] ....(= first Vicar General). 


106.—From the nave; third line of tombstones from the 
transept: Gospel side; first of three, neajrest the central 
passage. 

Under an escutcheon with a coat of arms, an incomplete' 
inscription. 
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(1. 1) SEPVLTV 

{l. 2) RA DE DOMl {Translation): Grave of 

(/. NGOS DE BIV Domingos [ = Dominic J cle 

(/. i) AR DAZEVED Bivar d’ Azevedo..,. 

(/.o) [0.... ] 

Not in J. J. Cotton.—Dom Jeronimo de Azevedo was the 
20th Viceroy of India (Dec. 15, 1612). “ He governed 4 years 

minus 28 days ; returned to the kingdom; died in prison in the 
Castle, Avhere he was two years; was buried at S. Roque, at 
Jasbon.” Cf. Manoel Xavier, S.J., Compendio Vniucrsal de todos 
os Viso-rcps. . .., Nova Goa, Imprensa Naeional, 1917, p. 72. 
He was the brother of Blessed Ignatius de Azevedo, 8.J., who 
with 39 companions was martyred on his way to Brazil. 

Om^ Luis de Azevedo is mentioned by Balbi as at M>’la- 
])ore in 1582. Balbi mentions on the same occasiou the Church 
of St. Thomas, served by a Vicar appointed by tlie Archbishoj) 
of Goa—this was evidently the Church at the tomb ; the Capu¬ 
chin Church of St. Francis ; the Jesuit Churcli of the Mother of 
(Jod; the Jesuit Clinrcl) of St. John the Ba})tist, then new'ly 
restored, of which Fatlnu- Luis Ferreira wais Rector; tlu^ Churih 
of Our La(l\" of Light, served by th(^ pric'sts of St. Thomas 
(S. Thome 0; Our Lady of the Mount; the Church of the 
( 5*oss; the Church of tiie Miseric-ordia; the Church of St. Laza¬ 
rus. outsklc tlm town; besides these, tlu're were “ man\' 
others, well served.’' Th(‘ Captain of S. Thome w'as called Diego* 
j)Usogna, and wo get such otluu' names of Poi tuguese gentlemen 
as ‘Antonio di Rizenda, Vaiterigo. Alboi’Mendil and Ferdijiando 
Mendil.” 

107.—From the nave; tiftli line of ton)bstones fi’om th(‘ 
transe|)t; centrai in a line of three ; E|)i8tJ(? side. 

Under aji escutcheon, w itii a heraldic design mostly tdfaced, 
is an inscription, of which most of the right portioii is obJitera- 
ted ; moreover, a strip of the stone appears to have been (UJt o/l 
longitudinally from the right side; the lowei- |)ortion is also 
missing. Our restorations within [ | of missing portions aie 
tentative. 

(/. /) SEPVL ITVRADEPTUI 

(/. 2) ANCbS [CO DE SOVJ 

(/. J) ZA* PE [REIRA FILJ {Translation): i\rau\’e 

(/. 1) HO DE A[NTONlO] of Francisco de Souza 

(/. 5) DE. SOV [ZA PEREj Pereira, son of Antonio ( 0 

(/. 6) IRA- E D [E MARIA L] de Souza Pereira and of 

(/. 7) VIZA j.I [Maria?] Luiza [....]; 

{1. NATV jllAL DESTA] a native of this city; and 

{I 9) CIDAD E [DE SVA MO] of his wife Dona Maria{?) 

{1. 10) LEER DONA Taveira ; he died.... 

(/. 11) TAVEIRA- FAL 

{1. 12) [ECEO]. 

Not in J. J. Cotton. 
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108.—From the nave, Gospel side. 


Under a coat of arms. 
(/. 7) A 

(/. 2) 8- DE GASP 
(/. 3) AR- TAVAR 
(/. -/) E8- NATV 
(/. o) RAL- DE BO 
(/. 6‘) TAG 


(Translation): The grave 
{sepultura) of Gaspar Tavares, 
a native of Botao. 


OiK* Pero Tavares’ pJayed an important part in bringing 
Klessed Riidolf»}i Aquaviva and his two oonipanions to Akbar’s 
Court in 1570-80 Tavares, a merchant, had gone to Fateh- 
pnr vSikri (near Agra) from Bengal (1577 Cf. H. Josson, 
S.J., La Missinn (hi Beinjale OccidentaL Bruges, 1921 Vol. 1, 
49-50. He is probal)ly the founder of Hugh as a Portuguese 
s(‘ttlement in Bengal. 


109.—From the nav(‘; second line of tombstones from tlu^ 
trjvnsept ; Epistle side. 

An escutcheon, without inscription. Probably there was 
an inseription below. 


Other undated InscriptionH (110 -116b 

110.—From the nave ; Epistle side. 

(/. /) 8EPVTVRA DE V 
(L 2) ERO DIA8 DAR 
(/. 3) 108A E DE 8VA 
(/. ■/) MOLHER 18AB 
(/. 5) EL DE PAIVA E DE 
(/ 6) 8EVS ERDEIRO 

(/. 7) S NATVRAL DE 
(/. 8) ARIOSA E DE B 
(/ 9) AR8EL08 

A big blank ; next at the 
bottom :— 

(/ 10) 08 
{1. 11) PAGOV 8 PARDA 

“ Barcellos is a town in the province of Minho, of which 
the capital is Braga. At the foot of this slab are the words 
‘‘ Pagf>u 8 Pardaos,” signifying that the deceased paid for his 
internment. Possibly this Dona Paiva may be connected 
w ith Madam Hieronyma Paiva or Pavia, the Portuguese Jewess 
whose name is associated with Elihu Yale’s (see No. 661).” 
Cf. J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions^ p. Ill, No. 614, who 
read wrongly ‘ Dias da Rosa.’ Paiva is an extremely common 
name 

J. J. Cfitton ascribes the inscription to the 16th century. 


( Translalion): Grav(‘ 
of Pero [ = Peter] Dias d' 
Ariosa and of his wift‘ 
Isabel de Paiva, and of 
their heirs, native of 
Ariosa and of Barselos. 
He paid 8 pardaos. 
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111.—From the nave ; Epistle side. 


(/. 1) AQVI IAS 
(/. 2) MESTRE 10 
(/. V) AM DE VIDA 
(I i) RVA NATV 
(L o) RAL DE PA 
(/. 6*) RTS 

A big blank; then at 
the bottom ;— 


(Trandation): Here li(‘s 

Master Joam de Vidarua, a 
native of Paris. He paid to 
the Chureh [8] p[ar]d[a Jos. 


(/. 7) DOS. 

(/. S) PAGO A IGR v [-8] P 


After RIS (1. 6), an eight-petalled lotus. 

J. J. Cotton’s LiM. of Inscriptions, 1005, p. 112. No. 610. 
says : Compare a similar epitaph at Cochin, ‘Mestre de Cape)a 
fla Se, 1634.’ He may liave been tlie choirmaster. He paid S 
yiardaos for his tomb, tlie pardao being an Indian coin \\ orth three* 
tostoons and three vinterns, i.c., about 1*2 annas. The curious 
will find a long note* on pardSo in the Su])})lement to Yule and 
Burneirs Ilohson-Johson. The pardao is a Portugu(*s(* eorru])- 
tioii of the Sanskrit pratdp, ‘ splendour, majesty,’ and was no 
doubt taken from tlie legenel on some* of the coins to which the 
iiame was applied, e.e/., that of the Raja of lkk(*ri in Canara, 
Sri Pratapa Krishnaraya.”— Mestre may nu'an many things : 
a schoolmaster, an M.A., a master-builder, etc. There were 
yiardaos of gold (6 tangas = 360 reis). and of silv(‘r (5 tangas 

= 300 reis). When the gold pardao went out of use, tlu^ silver 

yiardao was worth 6 tangas or half a rupee, and the* copper 

yiardao was worth 5 tangas or 300 rius. Cf. Mgr. Dalgado, 

Glossdrio Luso-Asidiico, 11. 175.—Where did 3. d. Cotton, loc. 
eil., get the date 1613 from for this inscriyition I 


112.—From the nave ; Epistle side. 

(1. 1) SEPVLT 

(/. 2) VRA DE XP 
(/. 8) AO FftZ E 
{1. i) RICHE GV 
{1. 5) AN NATV 
{L 6) RAL DE P 
(/. 7) ONARHA 
(1. 8) IAS SVA 
(/. 9) MAI MA FRZ E 
(Z. W) SVA F^ M^ FRZ 

Not in J. J. Cotton. The R in 1. 2 is a clear B, a form also 
seen in other inscriptions of Mylapore, e.g., one of 1612 at the 
Little Mount, beginning with ‘ Este balvarte,’ where the r of 
halvarte is a 6 rather than an r. The HA in Ponarha (1. 7) is 
tentative ; it appears to be too far off from ‘ Ponar ’ to be part of 
it. I cannot find Ponarha or Ponar in Johnston’s Royal Atlas, 
1911. Might HA be HE for E, 'and* ? 


(Translation): Grave of 

Christovao Fernandez Enriche 
Guan, a native of Ponarha; 
[here] lie his mother, Maria 
Fernandez, and his daughter 
Maria Fernandez. 
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113.—From the nave : 
(/. 1) ESTA 
(/. 2) MORA 
(/. li) DA HE 
(/. 4) DE AM 
(/. 0) TONIC 
{1. 6) PENTE 
(/. 7) ADO HE 
(/. S) NATVR 
(/. ,0) AL DE CO 
(/- 10) VCHIN 


Ejiistle side. 


(Translaiion): This resting- 
place is [that] of Amtonio 
[ = Antonio] Penteado. He is 
a native of CoiK'liin | = Cochin]. 


J. Cotton's List of Imcriptions. I{)0.5. p. HJ. No. 613. 
ascribes this inscription to the I6tii ceiitur\'.—Cocliin is still 
commonly pronounced ‘Cachin’ in Malabar. Varthema (A.D. 
1510) writes ' Ciiein.’ Cf Yule, Hob.son-Jobsori. I8S6. p. 174. 


114.—From the nave 
(I /) 1A8AQPCO 
(I 2) lA MARTTN 
(/. .7) HO COM%SVA 
(/. /) MOLHER MAR 
(/. 5) TA T08CA 
(/. 6') NA E-SEV’^ 

(/. 7) DIOOO MfZ- 


Oospel side. 

(Tramlatinn): Hen* lies 

Coja |=Khwaja| Martinho 
I = Martin I with his wife Marta 
[Martha] Toscana and their son 
Diogo [= James I Martinez 
[? = Martins]. 


3. J. Cottons List of InscripHoyis. p. 111 . No. 611. attri¬ 
butes this inscription to the I6th century, which is not unlikely, 
and adds the appropriate remark : ‘‘ The occurrence of the title 
Coja on this epitaph is of interest. xVmong Europeans the appella¬ 
tion is one generally given to Armenians, as Coja Petrus ITscan.” 

The name Martlia Toscana may be compared with tlie story 
of Maria Toscana in the life of St. PTancis Xavier. Examined 
at Cochin, on July 27, 1616, during a proc^ess for the canonisa¬ 
tion of 8t. PYancis Xavier, P>. Thomas de Gamboa, 8.J., born 
at ‘Meliapor ’, and son of Ignatius de Gamboa and Theodosia 

de Goes,' said “he was 24 years old-: he had heard in the 

said city of, Meliapor, from trustworthy perst)ns, about tlu* 
miracle there wrought by Xavier, and it was the common talk 
and story among serious and reliable persons, and he, the 
witness, also heard it from the woman to whom it happened, 
w ho w as of noble and honourabh'! extraction, and an inhabitant 
of the said city ; and he related that, when, a little girl, she was 
lying seriously ill, and the doctors despaired of saving her, and she 
was not only near death, but actually breathing her last, Xavier 
happened to pass on the road, and the servants and her mother 
called him in and show^ed him the girl, begging him to recite th(^ 
gospel on the said girl, then almost dead. The said P’ather 
Xavier answered to the bystanders that the girl w ould not die 


' Compare this liame with our Xo. 100 of 1042. 
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ol tliat illness ; he recited the gospel and made the most holy 
sign ot the cross on her head, and forthwith, that very instant, 
the said girl vas restored to health and at once recovered.” 
Cf. Monumenid Xdveridna. Madrid, 11. 4S6. Tlie name of the 
girl is ?)owhere given in the Monumenta Xcweriand. but her name 
in other accounts is Maila Tosc^ana. wlio. according to A. Brou, 
8.J. (S. Fr. Xavier. Paris, 1912, 1.420), had died two years before 
1616. See alsoBrou. 1.636. Cros (*S. Frant^ois de Xur/tr, Paris, 
1900. 11 410) places the stoi v at Malaca; Vmt L. Michel, S.d., 
Vie de S. Franrois Xavier. Tournai 11908]. }). 172. places it 
under Mylap()]‘(\ and refers to Pr. Manoel Bai’radas, S.fl. (Ex- 
trait.^ d'U proc. ajxh'iL. f. ou ). 


115.—Fj■() m 11 \e na w : 
{1. 1) NESTA CAEH 

(/. 2) ETA SEdVRA 
(/. :i) LIVKE DE CO 
(/. }) RENTES E MA 
{/. 5) RES ABANO 
(/. 6) DESIW PEDR 
(/. ;) A DVHA IAZ 
(/. <S') MARIA DE El 
(/. 9) NRARFS 


(h)sp(‘l side. 


{Translaiion) : In this safe 
ei(‘ek, fre(' from tides and seas, 
lies und(‘i this hard ston(‘ 
Maria d(' Idnhan's. 


J. J. Cotton's Usi oj 1 nscriptiaid. 1905. ]). Ill, No. 612, 
asciil)('s the inseritition to tlu' 16th century and makes this 
reheetion : *• She may have b(‘en drowiu'd at sea.” There is no 
need of taking thus literally what may be a poetic conceit. 


4. Ai (he hoii.se oj Mr. Dhanakdii Rdjn. Vidoria ITorA:<s*. 

S. Thome High /i»r/.'(116-l 17). 

116 —On a stone marked X. an inscription, fragmentary :— 
(/. /) .. Saudi ran \kuli\ 870 .. . . 

{1. 2) .. 2 ku /i 97)0 Vellarippa .... 

(?. 5) . . day an kuli \ i00\ K amnia. . . . 

{1. 1) . . niyfirruaim^^^ [MaJie]. . . . 

{1. 7)) . .enkalahjukkum in. . . . 

(/, ()) . .naynl urayarakfrattu. 

(Translation): .... the land of Simdiraii (measuring) 870 
kuli. ... 350 ; theland of Veljaripyia. . . . day an, (measuring) 400 ; 
. . . .ninety-five of. , . . Komma; .... eight kalanfu of Mahe.. . . 


117.—On a stone marked Y. an inscription, fragmentary ;— 
(/. i) . . dnam-paypii kmdi [m*] dittar-arul .. . . 

(1. 2) n irubatt-oru-kc(lan’p^ u\d\ai. . .. 

(1. 3) n-kalanfum tiru-ilambi [r] ai.. .. 

(1. 4) dai = kkaikkondO \m\.... 

(1. 8) mudaliydr Sundarakalal mlrchi .. . . 

(/. 6) dnd-onrukkn idiim tiruchche. . . . 
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(Translaiion): Having granted .... as long as the Moon 
and the Sun .... kalanju^ out of the twenty-one kalanju .... 
tiruvilampirai (sacred 3 ^oung moon) .... we received. Mudaliyar 
Sundara-kajal merchi .... giving for the sacred .... every year. 

5. At Ralmiat Bdgh, S. Thottu High Road (J17 his). 

117 his .—On a slab of slate near a tomb iti front of Rahinat 
Bagh, Avithin the sandy stretch between the bungalow and the 


■ach. No. 223 of 

1923 of the Epigraphical Department. 

{1. 1) 


(/. ■^) 


(1. it) 

j Jt ^ (Jao 

(1. 1) 



M..A; obj 

[1. IJ) 


(/. 


(1. S) 

III* 


( Transliteratio n ); 

(/. /) Huwa d-ghafuru j'-rahhn 
(1. k) La ildha illaillfih Muhammad rasula l-lnh 
(1. •i) Alldhumma, snlll aid Muhammadm wa aid all 
Midiamniadimva bdrik wa sallLu 
{1. i) BisniiUdhi ^r-rahrudni j-rahim 
{1. o) Wo fat Ilazarat Sayyid Shah 
{L 6) Faidiru 'd-din Qddiri Mulidm 
[1. 7) Quddisa sirru-hu batdrtkh Ydzdahuut 
(1. 8) Zt-Hijja sann 1110 Hifrl. 

{Tronslaiion): 

He is the most Merciful and Compassionate. 

There is no god ]>ut God : Muhanimad is the Pro])het of 

God. 

O God! bless Muhammad and his descendants; and grant 
divine favour to him and assoil him. 

In the name of God, the most Merciful and Compassionate. 
The death of Hazrat Sayyid Shah Fakhru 'd-din Qadiri 
of Multan—mav his grave be hallowed—occmrred on the 11th of 
Zl-Hijja, HIGH. (1698 A.D ) 

(Script): Nastadiq. 

(Language): Arabic and Persian mixed. 

In 1923, when 1 discovered the stone, it was erect at the 
head of the tomb ; in January, 1924, when the men of the Epi- 
graphic Department, Madras, came to take a rubbing of it, I 
cionducted them to the place, and the stone was no longer to be 
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seen. On inquiry, we discovered that the owner of tiie house, 
fearing further visits, had had the stone buried in the sand at 
the head of the tomb. We unearthed it. 

6. At Memrfi. If. E. Smith d; Co.'s. Chfotu'sls. 

Rosary Church Sir.. San Thome (IJcS). 

118.—Photograj)h of estampage of two lines of Sanski it in 
Orantha characters, on a stone forming tlie thi(‘shol(l of one of 
the inner rooms. I was told in 1921 at the shop that, three 
years before, vv^liile repairs were made in the house, the stoiK* 
had been placed where it now is. and tliat other insci il)ed stones 
were built up in various j)arts of the building. Alone the 
contractor. Mr. Thulusingha Mudaliyar. Mount Kd.. .Madras, 
might know what liad become of them. 

Transliterated and translated by Mr. V(Mikoba Kao. 


(/. /) .I dhatayd sauta \.... 

(1.2) .... jtrdsidddi cha sanmu Ari .sf|7Y/| yo\r\ nati/Hn 
[pu] ...... 


(TranslatUm): -all struct uiea iiicjiiiling' tbe cciitnil shrine 

to the glorious Siva and Pjirvati at Mayihipu .... 

The same E})igraphist wrote (15 l()-()-1921) that the 
record which nunitions ’ Ma\ ila [purj ’ may, by judging from the 
eharacttu*s, be placed in the 12th (jentui’y A.I). The place is 
called : (1) iMayilai ’ in the sacred hymns of the Vaishnava and 
Saiva saints of the 7th (;entury A.I). ; (2) ■ Mailappil ' in inscrip¬ 
tion No. 189 of 1912 of the Ihdlava king Kampavarman (lOtli 
century A.D.); and (3) * Mayilarppir in No. 291 of 1910 of tlu‘ 
Chola King Rajaraja 1 (984-1013). It takers its name from the 
Tamil w-ord ‘Mayil,’ a ])eacoek. A Puranic legend eoniu‘cted 
with the place is given in South Indian Shrines, by Mr. P. 
Jagadisa Ayyar. p. 18. ’ 

Compare with these spellings; Maliar‘])ha. Manarpha or 
Manaliarpha of Ptolemy (about A.D. 140), the Mahluph of Mar 
tSolomon of Kassora (about 1222), tlie Mirapolis of Oderic of 
Pordenone (1324-25), the Molephattan of Ihshop doidan de 
8everac (1330), the Meilan of Amr, son of Matthew (1340), the 
Mirapor of the Catalan map (1375), the Malepur oi Malpuria of 
Nicolo de' Conti (1425-30), the Meliapor of the Nestorian 
Bishops of Malabar (1504) : neaily all forms occurring in 
Mgr. Medlvcott’s India and the Aposde Thomas, pp. 38, 94, 95, 
96, 97, 125n. We might perhaps identify with Mylapore the 
Maliah or Malia of Al-Binmi, about 1030 (cf. Yule, Hobson- 
Johaon, 8.V. Malabar and Ceylon), especially as Assemani says 
that the Arabs gave to Myiapore the name Meila (Meilan (). 
Interpretations of the name of Mylapore other than ‘ Peacock- 
Town’ are hereby sufficiently set aside. The Portuguese were 
right therefore, when in 1523, on the authority of the inhabitants 
of the place, they explained Mylapore as meaning ‘ Peacock- 
Town.’ 
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7. At the San Thome High School, near Si. Hila's Church, 

S. Thorne High Bd. (119). 

119. —Pliot(>gra|jli of an estampago of two lines of Tamil 
t liaracters, on the top stej) of tlie staitease leading to the sf^eond 
Moor of the building. 

Mr. Veidvoha Rao makes it out thus 

[1. 1) . uipada Neniinriihasvdmik \k'u \~- 

(/. 2) kkvduUdm ivai Palandlpard . 

{Translation): .... including (all tliese) vve gave to (god) 
Xeminathasvami. This (is the signatun* of) Pajandlpara. 

S. At the Church of Scnhora da Luz. Mylapore (120-122), 

120. — Pefore tlu‘ gate of the Church favadcv on the left, an 
insci’iption under a coat of arms. 

(/. /) RSTA • SKinM/rVRA HE 
(/. 2) DE DONA MARIA RA 
(/. V) BELA MOLHER QVE FO 
(/. i) I DE MICEL DE 8()VZA 
{1. d) PllMI INTEL • AONDE E 
(/. 0) STA SEIA LTADO • S 
[I 7) EV • FILHO VASCO FEB 
(/. 8) NAO DE S. PIMINTEL 
(1. 9) QVE FALECEO EM :H 
(/. W) DE MARCO DE l()87 * A 
{I 11) NNOS ' E SVA NETA • 1)0 
(/. 12) NA MARIA DE CASTRO 
[L 12) QIVEJ FAl.ECEO ■ NA MES 
(/. /4) MA ERA • E lO DE MARCO 

[Tramslalion): This grave is (tliat) of Dona Maria Rabela, 
w ho was the wife of Migei [ = Michael j de Souza Pimintel ; here 
I too] is buried her son, Vasco Fernad de S[ouza | Pimintel, who 
(lied on the ,‘Hst of March 1037, and her grand-daughter Dona 
Maria de Castro, who died tlie same year, on the 10th of Marcln 
‘There is in the Franciscan Church of Cochin a tombstone 
to the memory of Vasco Fernandez Pimentel, Governor of 
Cochin, from 1504 to 1507. From the occurrence of the name 
Vasco upon that inscription, it Avas for a long time regarded 
as recording Vasco da Gama's death, whicli occurred at Cochin 
on Christmas day, 1524. A ' de Castro ’ was Portuguese Viceroy 
of India in 1004 and another in 1002.” Cf. J. J. Cotton’s List 
of Inscriptions, 1905, p. IIO, No. 039 

121.—The to]) of an epitaph, showing a clergyman’s biretta, 
and tw'o keys crossed and joined by a string (the emblem of a 
priest s power to absolve from sin). The grave is that of Padre 
Paulo de 8a. a native of Goa, who died in August 1715. Cf. for 
the Inscription No. 200. 

On the right, before the gate of the fac^^ade of the Church. 
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J22.—In the nave of the Church, on the ground, left, 
under the organ-loft, near the baptismal font: inscription partly 
[.ratin. ])artly Armenian. 

(/. /) Ihr UNA CUM SUIS TKRK.E 

(/. 2) MAN DATA ’ IN UOUO SOMN1 

(/. ■>) PRouis Quiicsurr Domfna 

{1. /) Maria Stephana Rathaei.. 

(/. 5) UXOR Domini Edouardi Ra ; 

{ 1 . (>) ; PH A EL ArMENIENSLS ; DEC ES 

{/. 7 ) =S1T E UITA DIE TERTIA DE-: 

(/. (S') (UM A MEN SIS AuCUISTI 

(/. .9) Ann I 17DO (Etatis Su e 
(/. 10 ) VERO Anno trigesumo 
(/. //) Quarto 

(/. 12 ) An IMA E.TUS REQ.UIESUA'r 
(/. 12) IN Page. Amen. 

{/. 11 ) h IKJS llir<|>IH>h- 

(/. 7'3) irupu'hh Shin,113 p^apb'nacsi*. 

0. 1(1) a^oh'^b uiiPii iriipbair hiiQb. 

(/. 17') bb Min, ^t'bvhllpa’ IPIl?>L1.3l-Ub. 

(/'. IS) bb i7 ‘HibfISP nSM7i>ah ini'bllM-hb- 
(/ 19 ) bP IlirilS AllPlhMb* 

{I m Airb'Phab hip stp^ iiiri7‘bii3’'bi'. 

(^^'/)b 304-01181)11 SimtPhfb. 

{ 1 . 22 ) bb b 311 irb ShlllKb 1790 b : 

{Trandation of the Latin): Here lies buried together vvitli 
her own in the spot where sleeps her offspring, Mrs. Maria 
Stephana Raibael [Raphael], the wife of Mr. Edward Raphael, 
Armenian. Slie departed this life on the 13th of August 1790, 
in the 34th year of her age. May her soul rest in jieace. Amen. 

{Trandation of the Armenian): 

(L 11) In this tomb lies interred 
(/. 1o) the body of a iiious lady, 

(/. 10) Mhose name was Mariam, 

(1. 17) and the wife of Edward Raphael, 

(1. 18) and tlie danghter-of Stephen Manuel. 

[L 19) She was 34 years of age. 

{1. 20) Died in the Lord of all 

{1. 21) on the thirteenth of August 

(/. 22) and in the year of the Lord 1790. 
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This Armenian inscription of nine lines is in Armenian 
metrical verse and is composed in the ancient or classical 
Armenian language. Edward Raphael Qaramean, the husband 
of the lady who lies buried in the Luz Church, was a very 
wealthy Roman Catholic Armenian merchant of Madras, and 
the father-in-law of Samuel Mackertich Moorat, who with his wife 
Anna lies buried in the “ Moorat Chapel,” at the R.C. Cathedral 
in Armenian Street, Madras. 

Both these merchant princes of Madras are mentioned 
in Mesrovb J. Seth’s History of the Arnmiians in India 
(p. 148-150), and in the history of the Society of Mekhithar by 
the same author. 

'Fhe eldest son of Edward Raphael, called Alexander 
Raphael, was the Sheriff of London for 1829, and he sat in the 
House of Commons as a Catholic Tory for St. Albans. These 
two wealthy Catholic Armenians founded at Venice in 1835 a 
college which is known as the Raphael-Moorat College.” It 
continues to do useful work in educating Armenian youths 
under the auspices of the Mekhitharist Fathers of ' St. Lazarus.” 
Their services to the cause of national education are faithfully 
(‘hronicled by Mesrovb J. Seth, M.R.A.S., the well-known classical 
.Ai’inenian scholar and historian, in his reccmtly published 
learned work on the “Society of Mekhithar” . Mi\ Mesrovb d. 
Seth is an enthusiastic^ admirer of the saintly Mekhithar, the 
illustrious author of the Renaissance of Armenian letters in the 
lirst-half of the 18th century. Catholic Armenians have always 
been great benefactors of their nation. To be counted among 
them are Mekhithai’, Edward Raphael and Samuel Moorat.” 
{Note hy Mesrovb J, Seth, Esq.) 

See our No. 215 for another member of the family, Mrs. 
Raphael Qaramean {d. July 22, 1784), and No. 208 for the 
inscription to one Joseph Cregory Mackertich. Cf. J. d. Cotton’s 
List of Inscriptions, p. 242, for Catherine Moorat (-j--1785); 
p. 108, for Edward Alfred Emile Moorat (-f-1822) ; p. 108, for 
Edward Samuel Moorat (-f-1837); p. 107 for Samuel Mucartish 
.Moorat ( +1816). 

9 At Madre de Deos Church, Mylapore (123). 

123.—Within the Church, on the ground ; Epistle side. 
Under a coat of arms :— 

(/. 1) CHRISTIANS LECTOR 

(/. 2) Hoc dudum solido marmore 

(/. o) Vbi deprecatio legentis sit semper, illi, 

{1. 4) Dominam MARGARITAM Barreta 
{1. 5) Subjacere, Scito ; 

{L 6) Ciuitate Columbensi Ortam, 

(/. 7) Emanuelis Vas Barreto, & 

{I 8) loannae Gomes de Macedo Gnatam ; 
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{1. 0) Aiitonii de Fonceca Horaem Coniugein. 

(I 10) QViE 

[1. 11) Obiit quinto Idus laiiuarii, anno Doniini 
(L 12) M.DC.LXXXI. 

(1. 13) Vidiiitatis suae yjrimo : iEtatis que. 

{I 14) XLTT. 

(Translation): Christian Header, know that, luuler this 
hard marble, where may the reader always pray for her, lies 
Dona Margarita Barreta, born in the City of Colombo, the 
daughter of Emanuel Vas Barreto & of Joanna Gomes dc^ 
Macedo, the wife of Antony de Fonceca Homem. She died 
on the 5th before the Ides of January [ = 9th January], A.D. 
M.DC.LXXXI [= 1681], in the first year of her widowhood and 
the 42nd of her age. 

Colombo had beiai taken by the Dutch in 1658. 

Note the feminine ending in ‘Barreta' corresponding to 
a masculine ending in ‘ Barreto.' 

Not in J. J, Cotton. 



N.B.—now AND WHERE TO CET COPIES OF 
THESE PHOTOORAPHS. 

Copies of 118 juimbers of the plu)tograj)iis exhibited can be 
bought from the office of tlie Superintendent of Archieology, 
Soutliern Circle, Kotagiri, India ; others (Nos. 77. 70 bis. 81. 82, 
83, 116, 117, 117 bis) can be luvught from the Assistant Areh- 
jeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras. India. 


Kotagiri Office marks of Photographs. 

N,Ji .—Each set of two columns shows tlic consecutive 
numbers of the photographs exhibited and the office mark ; 
1 20 means that the photograph is one of 26, not included yet 
in the Kotagiri list for the year 1921-22; 1 22. tliat it is 
one of 22, not included in their list for the year 1923-24. 
When ordering a photograph marked 1 20 or 1 22, (|uoto our 
serial number witli tlie title* of this han(l-))oo)<, as copies 
of this hand-book n ill bo deposited in the Kotagiri Office. 
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No. 82 was estampaged and photographed liy both the Archfcological 
and the Epigraphical Department. 








PART n.—OTHER iXSCRIPTIONS AND POINTS OF 
INTEREST AT S. THOMl^ AND MVLAl»ORE.' 

1. In life Mmcum, BishoiJf^ House. S. Thome (124-125). 

From the BoyF Orphanage, near St. Bede'n High School, 

S. Thome High Toad (124). 

124.—A fraj^inent of Portuguese inscriptions (El) : 

(/. /) O I (7. d) IRO 

(L 2) CEO 1 (/. 7) OS 


From Mr. 1). Dhnnakoli Bdjiis, Victoria ITcr/r.s’, S. Thorne 
H igh Hoad (125). 


125.—A fragnient of Portugiiese inscription (01): worloMl 
into a scroll at^ both (mhIs. Teritative reading. 


.. . .1 lAZ.. . . 
....FR^ D ... 
.. . .CAPIT.. .. 

. . . .STA. I . .. 


lx\(jv|i iaz 
.... Fr‘ 1).. . . 

. . . .Capi| tao|. . . - 
...|e|sta. i.... 


H(M‘c lies. . . . 

.. . . Franeisca 1). . . . 
. . . ,Ca])tain.... 

.... this.... 


2. At the beach, near Bishop's. House. S. Tho)H''‘ (125). 

.126.—At tli(‘ end of tlu' i*oad. luaii’ Ibsho])'s House, uliich 
abuts on the bejieh. thei‘(‘ is a masonry pillar with a pol(' stick¬ 
ing oul from tlie middle. This is often called the ■ Dutch flag¬ 
staff.’ A seiious misnomer, ({ranted that- it be a llagstaff. it 
(ioiild never have been Dutch, since the Dutch nevei' were in 
possession of the town of S. Thonuh Near th(‘ pillar can be 
seen in the sand |)ortions of brick walls. It. is suggested tlmt 
e.x:cavations her(‘ would lav bare the sea-line of the fortifications 
of S. Thome, built by the PortAiguese about 1624. and dismant¬ 
led by the English in 1675. 


1 Fur the sake of an index of onr inseiipt ions, onr nnndx'rin^- of the 
inscriptions continues the innnberinij^ adopt<ai in Pai t I, as some of our 
inscriptions are recorded there. 

Whenev^er J. J. Cotton's List of Insrriptioiis, Madras, 1^05, is nol 
mentioned under any of our inscriptions, it must l)e understood that- ila* 
inscription is not in his list. Our list includes all the iiiscriptions ()f 1h<‘ 
8. Thom<^ and Mylapore Churches. 

Tho Armenian inscriptions were copied hy tla.i llcv. S. Jacol), of th(^ 
Armenian Church, Armenian Church Str., Madras, and translated hy 
Mesrovb J. Seth, Esq., 19, Lindsay Str., Calcutta, who also jiassed them 
through the press. 

We regret, however, that we did not receive all the .Armenian in8cri|)- 
tions from Mylapore. 
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3. In the Cathedral grounds, S. Thome (127-129). 

127. —Under the sun-dial : 

Brought to this place in lOld. Fixed by / Major G. 
Clarke./ 

This sun-dial stands along the south wall enclosing the 
Cathedral compound, near the street leading to the beach. Cf. 
our No. 22. It stood formerly in the middle of the street, neai‘ 
tlie present Sau Thome Post Office, i.e., between the Cathedral 
and the Post Ottice, where people went to consult it. 

128. —Near the Grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes, a stone 
showing the date of the (‘rection of the Grotto : 

7-10-1917. 

129. —-At the Catliedral Poor Sidiool. there are fragments of 
tombstones (Portuguese) at (‘ach (‘utranee. partly worked into 
the building. 

The top stey) of one of the entrances shows tlu' following 
cliaracters : ATO. 

A. 

The sides of the stone along () and A. form a ck^an edge. 

The top stey) at the other entranc(‘ sliovvs traces of a coat- 
ol'-arrns and of characters. 

4. In the Cathedral, S. Thome (180-lbl). 

Old undated Inscriptions (KlO-131). 

130. —Nave ; fifth line of tombstones from the transeyit, 
l(dt side ; central stone in a line of three. 

SEPVTLTVH/A DE BRAS / GLZ E DE SE/VS 
ERDEIR/OS./ 

{Translation) : Grave of Bras \ — Blasius] Gonsalvez and of 
his heirs. 

131. —Nave, third line of tombstones from the transept, 
left side ; third of three, near the windows. 

AQVI IAS A NTON 10 DA C VNHA SOAR/ES 
PG 80. T./ 

{Translation) : Here lies Antonio da Cunha Soares. Paid 
80 Tailgas. 

There is some doubt about the letter after 80. If a T, it 
means probably Tangas ; if an F, it might mean Fanams. J. J 
Cotton reads : “ P.C. 80 F.” (Cf. List of Inscriptions, Madras, 
1905, p. 112, No. 615) and makes the inscription belong to the 
16th century, though it gives no definite date. 

Dated Inscriptions (132-152). 

132. —Nave ; on a brass tablet affixed to the transept wall, 
left side. 

1896 .— Hie,I spectabili referenie veteri traditione, corpus est 
hurnatum B. Thomae, Apostoli,/ qui cum diceretur Didymus et 



S. Thora6.—I’on-skotch of the Old Calhodml before 1892. 

а. = Sonth porch. c.=St. Thomas’ tomb. 

б. =Belfry. d. = Presbytery in which St. F. Xavier lived in 1545. 
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unuH esset de Duodecim, lancea transfixus in vicinitt, viiam 
pro fide effuditj Magislri,/ A.D. 68.j In quorum fidem,/ 
Henricus / Primus instouratce {A.D. 1886) Dioeceseos/ Episco- 
pus Meliaporensis, cum ecclesiam vetustam hie existentem/'ampli- 
andatn et ah irnis fundamentis de 7iovol erigendmn curassetj 
opere fcliciier co7n/pleto,j tahellam hane coiificieiidayn mandaintjei 
ipse hie locavit, ' A.D. 1896.1 

{Translation): Here, a(;eordiiig to a respectable ancient 
tradition, was buried the body of tbe Blessed Aiiostle Thomas, 
called Didynius and one of the Twelve, who, pierced with a 
lance in the neighbourhood, poured out his life-blood for his 
Master’s faith, A.D. (>8. In truth whereof, when Henry, first 
Bishop of Meliapor, after the restoration of the Diocese (A.D 
1886), had enlarged and rebuilt from the very foundations th(^ 
old church here existmg, he had this tablet made, on the success¬ 
ful completion of the work, and placed it here himself in 1896. 

Cf. J. J. Cotton’s List of Inseriptions, 1905, p. Ill, No. 607. 

183.-“Nav(‘, light side; on a copper tablet fixed against 
the wall. 

1906, January 9.—Altare quod super eelebre jBeati Apostoli 
Thornoi sepukhrum hie pio aflectul extruxit marmoreurn, 
pereu-neJ 7nonu7nentmn terlii scecularis! ab hac sede erecta jubilceil 
esse voluit Dnus Theotoniusj Episcopus Meliaporensis I die IX 
Januarii A. D. M DCOCCVI., 

{Translation) : This marble altar, which he erected here 
with pious affection over the famous tomb of the Blessed 
.Vpostle Thomas, Dom Theotonius, Bishop of Meliaxior, wished 
to be the everlasting memorial of the tricentenary jubilee of the 
erection of this See, 9th January, A.D. 1006. 


134.—Nave, right side. 
lOOo, February 17. 
AQVl TAZ a) 

TONIO DABB/ 

EV- NATVBAL 
DE CAPvAHEM/ 

ID- QFALECEO/ 

E* 17* DE FEV^'> 

NA ERA DE 605/ 

E DE SEVS ERD/ 
EIROS. 


( Tra7isla tion): Here lies An to - 
nio d' Abreu, a native of Gara- 
hemid, who died on the 17 th of 
February of the year [1]605, and 
of his heirs. 


J. J. Cotton {List of hiscriptions, p. 112, No. 617) writes; 

‘‘ natural deCarahem, o qual-” Neither Carahem nor Gara- 

hamid is to be found in Johnston’s Royal Atlas, 1911. 

135 ,—Nave ; fifth line of tombstones from the transept, 
right side ; one of three in the same line. 

1695, August 22. —ESTA * SEPVL/TVRA * HE * DE / 
THEREZIA D / SILVA BAROZ/A FILHA DE lOA O. 
FR^ D’SILVA • E DE FRC^ PACHEC/A* NATURAL • D’ 


6 
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Cl/D>^ DE COCHTM • E DE FRC/> MENDES PR. ' / 8EU 
MARIDO E DE / SEUS HERD^>‘^- PALE CEO AOS 22 DE 
AGT'> DE 695. / 

{Translation): This grave is that of Therezia d’ Silva 
Barroza, daughter of Joa.o Ferreira d’ Silva and of Francisca 
Pacheca, a native of the eity of Cochin, and of Francisco 
Mendes Pereira, her husband, and their heirs. Slie died on 
the 22nd of August [1]695. 

Many of the letters in this inscription are interwoven. Of. 

J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions Madras. 1905. p. 112, No. 622. 

136. —Nave ; fifth line of tombstones from the transept, left 
side ; one of a line of three. 

1728, July 2.V.—SEPVl.TVRA DE KiN<^ FRR^ DK / 
SOVZANA’ / DA MADR'/ BENFT'‘’‘ DES TA 8E FALEC 
EM 23 DE IVLH'» DE 1728./ 

{Translation): Grave of Ignacio hVrreira d(‘ Souza, a native' 
of Madrasta, a benefactor of this See (= Cathedral). He died 
on the 23rd of July 1728. 

Cf. J. J. Cotton’s List of !nscriptions. Madras. 1905, p. 113. 
No. 625. 

137. —Nave ; sid(‘ not noted. 

1761, November 19. — +/ Hie Jacet corpus / Johanna' 
Eleonorje Jackson/ qujc, decimo Nono Die Novembris/ Anno- 
que Christi Millesinio/ Septingentesimo Sexagesimo Primo,/ Et 
Sua> ,®tati8 Vicesimo Tertio/ Animam EfTlavit,/ Duabus 
Filiis Relictis, Sophia,/ Vicesimo Sexto Die Aprilis Nata,/ Anno 
Dom^ Millesimo Septingentesimo/ Quinguagesimo Septimo, 
Eleonoraque Septimo Die Septembris/ Anno Millesimo Septingen¬ 
tesimo/ Sexagesimo Primo Nata,/ Charissimse benignissimoeque 
Matris/ Mortem Dolere./ Samueli Et Johannse Hepburn Fuit 
Filia, Roberto Jackson, Navis/ Gubematori In Commercio 
Honorabilis/ Georgii Pigot Armigeri,/ Gubernatorisque Sancti 
Georgii' Castelli Uxor fuit./ 

{Translation): Here lies the body of Johanna Eleonora 
Jackson, who died on the 19th of November in the year of 
Christ 1761, and the 23rd year of her age, leaving two 
daughters to bemoan their very dear and very kind mother’s 
loss: Sophia, born on the 26th of April A.D. 1757, and 
Eleonora, bom on the 7th of September 1761. She was the 
daughter of Samuel and Joanna Hepburn, and the wife of 
Robert Jackson, a ship’s captain in the mercantile service 
of the Hon’ble George Pigot, Kt., and Governor of Fort St. 
George. 

Cf. J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, p. 113; No. 628. 

138. —Nave ; side not noted. 

1766, April 10 ,—Here lieth the body of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Smith, wife of Charles Smith, Esq., in the service of the Honor¬ 
able Company at Fort St. George, and one of the daughters of 
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Mr. Francisco and Maria Carvalho, who departed this life the 
10th of .April 1765, aged 22 years. 10 months and 23 days. 

‘‘ Charles Smith, who was writer in 1753, became member 
of Council in 1774, and acted as Governor of Fort St. Georg(* 
from November 1780 to June 1781. Hisanee.stor was a Hugue¬ 
not emigrant of the name of Lefevre, who took the name of 
Smith (Faber). Charles, Smith’s brother Culling Smith' was a 
writer on the Bengal Establishment in the year of the Black 
Hole, but was away from Calcutta at the time. He was creattal 
a Baronet in 1802 and became the maternal grandfather of 
Hugh Culling Eardley Childers (see No. 1020). The parents of 
Charles and Culling Smith were Thomas Smith, a London 
nuirehant, and Culling, sister and co-heiress of John Home, 
Governor of Bombay from September 1734 to April 1730. 
Mrs. Maria Carvalho died at Madras. June 4th, 1701, aged 78, 
and her mother, Mrs. Holcomb, on tlie 13th March of the same' 
y('ar at the age of 04. Charles Floyer, member of Council in 
1776, married a Catherine de Carvalho, July 27th, 1761.” (Cf. 
J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, pp. 113-114. No. 629.) 

Somehow. 1 do not now find (his inscription in my 
colU'ction. 

139.—Nave; third line of tombstones Irom tlie transept; 
riglit side; the central inscription in a line of three ; 15 lines oi 
Armenian and 14 of Portuguese. 

1719, Dec. 26. 

(/. 1) !• vSa-nllhh 111)8 llT4>IH>ln 

{/. 2 ) TiIPlThh (IMTlrirh P-ULPlT'nllCSh, 

{I J) (v,ap.phi’i iipoh inipiihpwh, 

(/. 4) h'hhiiL irauuiie 

{l. 5) Kbfh lld,<V^ah 

(I 6) IIP h coc -fi'Lafh 

(/. 7 ) b subot hP^Pin 

{I 8) IIP h iril'hPdll *PUL‘Lllf 

(/. 9) 0,111x1251^ MPb lUiPll IMlv. 

(I 10) 8I1UT Sbafhh Tb-PIIB <l>PljQI‘, 

(I 11) AH^llP b*h bOl^^, AaPbNPb, 

(I 12) bOf^a^ilOlIN^, bh b'b'bb; 

{L 13) TbMSblTl^bP t7Pt7:i()h'b ir^,b, 


1 Sic 
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(/. 14) b -<<(11^111)11^1, l?N aii'h, 

(?. llirf I|l7^bll^^% bM" 4,lrPll3 bPMPl^ : 

Aqui Jaz Sepiiltado / o Corpo de Gabriel Marotto / Filho 
de Senlior Marotto / Stauisloge Carmerens e Nacao Armenio 
Nacido em Maiiilha, / Porem nao Dizesparados, por (j / Elies 
Sempre conform ados / ao ordem do Ceo Piedozo. / Caminhan- 
tes que isto Les, / So tc Rogo a Deos por Mim / Hum Padre 
Nosso o Avc- Maria./ Faleceo Gabriel Marotto no 28 / de De- 
zembro Anno 1779,/ Idade 47 Annos, em Madrasta./ 

(Translation of the Arme^iian): In this tomb is interred the 
body of a pious person, Gabriel, the son of Marooth, born at 
Manilla. By birth he was from Julfa in the city of Ispahan, 

I otherwise known as] Shosh. He died a good death in this 
country, in the city called Madras, in the year of Our Lord 
Saviour one thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine, on the 
81st December, in his forty-fifth year on this earth. 

(Translation of the Portugue^se): Here lies buried the l)ody 
of ( Jabriel Marotto, son of Senhor Marotto Stanisloge [ = Stanis¬ 
las | Carmarens, an Armenian by nationality, born at Manillia. 
He did not despair; for he alwaj^s conformed to the order of 
a merciful Providence. Passer-by who read this, I ask of thee 
[to pray] for me to God one Our Father and Hail Mary. Gabriel 
Marotto died at Madrasta on the 28th of December of the year 
1779, aged 47 years. 

The Armenian inscription says he died at the age of 
forty-five ; the Portuguese inscription gives his age as 47. How 
can there be such a big difference ? 1 am, however, inclined to 

believe that the Armenian inscription is correct.” (Note by Mr. 
Mesrovb J. Seth.) 

J. J. Cotton (List of InscripUons, Madras, 1905, p. 114, 
No, 630) reads: Garmerens, dizesperados, as ordem, ledes 
(instead of les). 

140.—Nave ; fifth line of tombstones from the transept, 
right side ; third in a line of three, near the windows. 

1790, March 20; 1800, March 7. —Aqui Jaz Joaquim / Grego¬ 
rio, o qual / faleceo aos 20 de / Margo de 1790 / Tendo de idade 
77 / xAnnos./ Tambein / Foi Aqui Sepultado / Daniel de Fries, / 
8eo Neto ; Filho de / Lewis e Charlotte / de Friez, Falecido / 
Aos 7 de Margo de / 1800. de 2 Annos Sete / Meses, e 12 Dias 
de Idade./ 

(Translation): Here lies Joaquim Gregorio, who died on the 
20th of March 1790, aged 77 years. Here too was buried Daniel 
de Fries, his grandson, son of Lewis and Charlotte de Friez, who 
rlied on the 7th of March 1800, aged 2 years, 7 months and 
12 days. 

Cf. J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, p. 114, No. 632. Is 
not ‘ de Fries ’ a corruption of ‘ de Frias ’ ? The Captain of 
the Coromandel Coast in 1521-23 was one de Frias. When 
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the relics of St. Thomas were found in the tomb, he came from 
Palicat to S. Thome with a China casket to place the relics 
in.—De Vries would be a Dutch name. 

141.—Nave ; third line of tombstones from the transept, 
left side, central grave of three ; 25 lines of Armenian, after 
which comes a Latin inscription in capitals of equal size. 

179!^ March 20. 

{i- 1) i.a'uq-iis'h hiko •nasiii'aii i'o. 

{i- 2) siKiri- p-awiNu’bi3-'i,- 

(i- ■-’) iriih-pt-uh sbp Bii'UAiL'oU-iji.'ii'b. 

(i- ■/) irb6- p-aPbPaoi' •jan'bi- u'i»M3'U.PbU.'b • 

(l- -5) SILI)% IllTliB <b()UIIH. bu I' -^aSPb'bbliS, 

(I- (!) aai^biiu I* p-a.2.iiMr ivrj»ap^ii Vb'i-mis. 

(L ') TinbdhH'K'b mihSbU.8 ‘l«P.S'aU'P‘ bPbUllb. 

(1. s) 4,ii'+.ix(ia <i>P()iiM«'bi.i'b I' iiaMi) ‘uas'bbtis • 

{l- 0) |,l.p<bbU.iJ’P-f bh bP «l,lll)Sli41lMIP- 

(I- m i.aP8 iri''bP'I.T.Pbli‘b8 ablb^S'fiN A^OP, 

{!■■ J!) abibii-bhp m.iPi- 4,(iP4aMip, 

{ 1 . 12 ) tllMd-iicu J-ll'l.O'bt'Q i',‘b 2 )'N-rb M'PIKf : 

{1. VI) .2.1* ‘w-pf 'baio'bt' i,\xn 3(ip 'i.iiiisat)b8i>'b> 
{l. 1-1) b aii'blhh'bll ll!)>bULU IIMJ’ "IbSMI Kb : 

(/. Id) U(3L 4,||8t<h-P bhPao.f' MIINS’bliS .^'bllUKi,. 

{1. 16) .2.np U’l>'l>ia'U.Pbll'b'P l> U13I) l>l)4 li^P'b : 

(I- 17) S’llKb P-'bU.4(lh(9'bli^ bhPII3 I)a3irbb, 

(1. 18) tP Qh'bl.L<fr(L(S>‘b'JLir ilP UU't-Pai) l|ll2h, 

(1. 19) AMbin.lJ hhP 4PLSU.PbU.U lllh ©• 

(120) ^ihaiiijab u'(7{>'iib iiusb-b air-ni'H’ = 

(l. 21) 'HbSPfllJ 'bliP'ML'nbSU bIJ IPlxbRlPblCb, 

{1. 22) .2.>l,bPSU.(MI ‘^'PbSi' 3li(b^l) ‘bliU’P'liPirb : 

( 1 . 23 ) lib'bim bhP U-IT-P bP 5G bli'b- 

( 1 . 24 ) Mil, llU'-Kb <I>P«l2b‘b 'i,bP-(i||3 ■bPbLU. 4ll*b : 

(i. 26) 1793. 
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Hie Jacet Michael Joannes Baboom vera fide clarus, in 
Deo Optimo / spe clarior: suis enim ele^mosinis [sic] / dives 
factiis, exteris suisque nota charitate clarissimus; / elero 
plebique quot et quanta / dedit tot et tanta suae / riliquit [s<‘c] 
Iwna familiflp. Anno aetatis suae 56* pie obiit / Madras die 20'* 
Martii 1793., Tam bono parenti hoc posiiit moniimentum ejus 
nepos / Daniel Raphael Baboom. 

(Translation of the Armenian) : 

This is the last resting-place of Michael Ter Johanness, 
an eminent merchant of the Baboom family, and a great bene¬ 
factor of the Mekhitharist Society. He left his native country 
at the ag(3 of ten and travelled in many parts of India. By the 
sweat of Ins brow he amassed riches which he spent for the 
salvation of tlu‘ soul. He was industrious and successful and 
was of great help to th(‘ Mekhitharist Fathers. He was very 
miuih aft(M‘ manuscript works which he soon collected at his own 
expense, for the books of the early fathers, on which they had 
worked, w^ere of no use to anyone as long as they remained 
here and there. He collected them at his own expense' and 
the Mekhitharists published thenr. 

He livc'd at Chinapathnarn, called Madras, and having (ann- 
pleted his life, he departed to Dod in his 56th year, in 1793, 
and was buried here' with great solemnity. 1. Father Peter, of 
the order' of Mekhithar. wr'ote the above letti'rs on this man’s 
tomb. 

(Translation of the Latin): Here lies Michael John Baboom, 
famous for his true faith, more famous for his hope in the 411- 
Dood Dod ; for. having become rich through his almsdeeds, he 
was most famous among his own and strangers for his well-known 
(Jiar ity : to his family he left as much proirertv as he gave alms 
to the clergy and the jx-ople. He died piously at Madras, in 
the 56111 year' of his age. on the 20th of March 1793. In honour 
of so good a relative. Iris nephew'. Daniel Raphael Baboom, 
placed this monument. 

•‘D. R. Baboom died at Constantinople, January 21st, 
1821, aged 48." J. J. Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, Madras, 
1905. p. 114, No. 633. 

For a history of the Mekhitharist ord(*r' .see Mesrovb 
J. Seth's ' The Societ\' of Mekhithar, ' published in 1924. and 
pr'inted at the '-Catholic Orphan Pre.ss.” Calcutta. 

142.—Nave, right side. 

1801, Febr. IPj. —Nesta mesina sepultura / Foi depozitado o 
Corpo ; de Thomas de Souza Junior / Filho Legitimo / de 
Thomas, e Pascoa de Souza 0 qual / Tendo vivido no Mundo 
6. M ezes, 20 dias / A os 15 de Fevereiro de 1801 ^ Passou a 
viver no Ceo / eternamente. 

(Translation): In this same grave was deposited the body 
of Thomas de Souza, Junior, legitimate son of Thomas and 
Pascoa de Souza, who. iiaving lived in the world 6 months and 
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20 days, went on the 15th of February 1801 to live in Heaven 
eternally. 

The upper part of the stone is missing. 

143. —Nave, left side. 

1808, Oct. 7 .—Sacred / to the memory of Mr. Lawrence 
Cazo, a Native of Gascoine / in France, Who, after a well spent 
life, / and a long residence on this Coast / of upwards of 55 years, 
departed / this life on the 7th October 1808 Aged 74 years 
3 months and 15 days. ' Greatly regretted by his Numerous 
Relatives. This tomb is erected as a Tribute of Affection by 
his Surviving Consort. 

144. —Nave ; fourth line' of tonibstoiu's from the transe))t, 
Jeft side, wheie it lies alone. 

1807). Jan. 2.—Here Lieth the Remains of Sir Antonio 
Constancio Dias , Knight of the Portuguese Order of Christ 
a native (h‘ Colva in the Province of Salcette / in the settlement 
of Goa. / He married first the widow of / John d'Monte, Esq. / 
and after lier deatli to / Miss M. E. R. Cardozo. He departed 
this life / on the 2nd of Januaiy 1855. This tablet is erected / 
l)y his surviving relict uho begs tlie praycu* / of the faithful 
for the repose of his soul. Requiescat in pa(?(\ 

John de Monte, of the firm of Arbuthnot, de Monte & Co., 
died at Covelong, May 6th. 1821, aged 56. He lived in what is 
now the Adyar Club. His wife was a Miss Bilderbeck. See 
No. 986.”’ J. J. Cotton’s List oj InficriptionH. Madras, J9()5, 
p. 114, No. 635. 

145. —Nave ; under the organ-loft, left side, on tJie ground. 

186S, Nov. '17 .— Beati mortui qui in Domino moriuntur. ' 

Rev, chap. XTV, v 13. To / Henrietta, the beloved wife of 
Frank de Souza, who departed this life ' on the 27th November 
1858, / Aged 29 years and 10 days. This monument is 
erefded by her afflicted husband. Requiescat in pace. 

146. —Nave ; under the organ-loft. 

1864, Apr. 16 .—A memoria ' de Salvadoi’ de Souza 
Nasoido a 3 de Junho 1790 Fallecido a 16 de Abril 1864 
Virtuoso Pae de Familia / os affectos domesticos / Foram / Para 
a sua Alma pura uma aspirayflo de ceu. O seu filho Francisco 
em testimunho da sua venera 9 ao , e da sua dor profunda / 
esta pedra mandou por. J. Wren, Pimlico, London. / 

(Tramlaiioii): To the memory of Salvador de Souza. Born 
on the 3rd of June 1790; died on the 16th of April 1864. A 
virtuous fatlier of family. Domestic affection was for his pure 
soul an aspiration of Heaven. His son, Francisco, in testimony 
of his veneration and of his deep sorrow had this stone placed. 
J. Wren, Pimlico, London. 

147. —Nave, under the organ-loft, right side. 

1877, Jvly 2H. — 4 . Sacred to / the memory of Mary 
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Jessie Agnes Palman / the beloved daughter of / Mr. Joseph 
John Palman / born 18th January 1861 Died 23rd July 1877. 

148. —Nave, behind the three Bishops on the left side. 

1879, Jan. 8 .—vSepultura ' do e Ue’"" 8"*' B. F. 

Amarante / NaturaJ de Goa / Vigario (jleral e (h)V. temporal do 
Bisp. de S. Thome / aeei'rimo defensor do Padroado Portuguz 
[.sic] / condeeorado pelo Rei de Portugal. / Deve se Ihe afabri- 
cagilo do Semi nario esehola nelle estabelecida. Depois de 
servir a religiSo e a / patria por 40 annos descan^ou / na paz do 
Senhor aos 8 de Janeiro / d(‘ 1879. / Em testemunho d(‘ 
respeito / niandou por esta lapida / O Rev. J. B. Gonsalves. 

(Trmislalion): (irave of the Most Ext'-ellent and Most 
Reverend Senhor B. K. Amarante. a native of ()!oa, Viear-General 
and Governoi* of the tem|K)ralities of the Bishoprie of St . Thom<^ 
a most strenuous defender of the Portuguese Padroado, decorated 
by the .King of Portugal. The erection of the seminary and 
tlie vsehool established in it are due to him. After serving 
Religion and the fatherland during 40 years, he jested in th(^ 
peac'e of the Lord on the 8th of Januaiy 1879. In tokeji of 
respect this stone was placed by the Rev. J. B. Gonsalv es. 

The inscription is in capitals, with the exe('ption of the last 
line, which is in italics. 

149. —Nav('; undei’ the organ-loft, on a tablet fixed to the 
wall, left side. 

J870, Nov. IJ .—Sacred , to tlie memory of Frank de 
Souza, of Madi’as, who died in Calcutta / on the 13th day of 
November 1879, / at the age of 55 years. / His private and 
public life won the esteem and respect of all who knew' him. 
He fought nobly the battle of life wnth a pious resignation 
to the will of tlie Lord and di(‘d a true Christian. / After life’s 
fitful fever he sleeps well. This tablet is jaised by his beJoved 
children. 

150. —On a brass tabh't on the l ight side of the altar of Our 
I^ady of Pompeii. 

1901, May j .—In honour of Our Lady of the Rosary of 
Valle di Pompei, and / in memory of The Very Rev. John 
William Levaux, / The Prior of the Cathedral of San Thome, 
Mylapore, / who first introduced the Devotion to the Beneficent / 
Virgin into Mylapore in 1894, whence it in a short / time 
spread all over India and the East, to the great ! spiritual and 
temporal advantage of the faithful. / This Chapel was Acquired 
and Dedicated by the / grateful clients of the Madonna, on the ! 
3rd May 1901, the First Anniversary of the Death of the 
Aforesaid Worthy Prior. / 

Fr. John I^vaux : born at Verviers, Febr. 14, 1857 ; entered 
the Society of Jesus in Belgium, Sept. 24, 1876 ; arrived in 
the Bengal Mission, Nov. 5, 1891 ; left, Oct. 21, 1893 ; died at 
Goeschenen (Switzerland), May 1, 1900. 
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151.—Nave; at the entrance, beyond the orgaii-loft. right 

side. 

Remember those who have spoken the word of (Tod to you. 
Heb. XIII. / First Mass celebrated (Corpus Christ! Day) on the 
Tomb of / St. Thomas after the arrival of the Portuguese in 
India by the / 


Rev. Antonio Gil 

.. 1521 

Fr. Bernardo da Cruz 

.. 1540 

Rev. Caspar Coelho 

.. 1545 

Rev. Sebastiao Gonsalves 

.. 1558 

Rev. Estevao Brito 

.. 1630 

Rev. Antonio da Costa . . 

.. 1041 

Fr. Joao Baptista 

.. 1650 

Fr. Antonio de 8ousa 

.. 1683 

Rev. Gonialo Lo])es 

.. 1695 

Rev. Paulo de Sa 

. . 1709 

Rev. Pascoal Pinheiro da Costa 

. . 1716 

Pr. Antonio das Chagas . . 

1719 

Pr. Eugenio Trigueiro 

. . 1723 

Pr. Theodoro de 8ta Maria 

. . 1750 

Rev. Lucas da Costa Cravo 

.. 1753 

Fr. Luiz de Sta Anna 

.. 1772 

Fr. Thomas de Noronha . . 

.. 1798 

Rev. F. C. do Rosario 

.. 1802 

Fr. Antonio de S. Jose 

.. 1811 

Rev. S. V. Costa 

.. 1817 

Rev. L. J. Dias 

.. 1823 

Rev. M. F. Lobo 

1834 

Rev. D. J. A Pereira 

. . 1853 

Rev. J. C. Fernandes 

. . 1865 

Rev. D. J . D’ Almeida .. 

. . 1867 

Rev. J. B. Gonsalves 

.. 1876 

Rev. B. E. Falleiro 

.. 1884 

Rev. P. J. Baptista 

.. 1887 

Rev. Jeronymo de Sousa . . 

. . 1890 

Rev. J. Nunes 

.. 1896 

Rev. J. W. Levaux 

. . 1898 

Rev. ,1. Brito Aranjo 

.. 1900 

Rev. J. J. Pinto 

.. 1907 

C. 

V. & Sons, Sc 


2M2-1911. 

Where was this list of Vicars obtained from It does not 
follow C. C. de Nazareth’s Mitras l/usitanas. At the Priory 1 
saw some old Church registers, but beginning only in the 
18th century. These may have helped partly to draw up the 
list, which, however, is only tentative, and incomplete. 

152.—Nave ; at the entrance, beyond the organ-loft, left 

side. 
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Ejiiscopi Ecclesiae Meliaporeiisis. 
Fr. Sebastianiis cle S. Pedro, Aug. 

F. Ludovicus de Brito e Menezes, Aug. . . 
Fr. Ludovious Paulo da Estrella, O. M. . . 
I). Caspar Alfonso Alvares, 8. *1. 

1). Franciscus Laynes, S. J. 

D. Emmanuel Sanches Colao 
D. Josepli Pinheiro, S. J. 

Fr. Antonins ab Incarnatione, Aug. 

Fr. Theodonis de Santa Maria, Aug. 

Fr. Bernardus de S. Caetano, Aug. 

Fr. Antonius ab Assumptione, Aug. 

Fr. Emmanuel de Jesus Maria Jose. Aug. 
Fr. Joachim de Menezes e Athaide, Aug. . 
Fr. Stephanus de Jesus Maria, (). M. 

D. Henritnis Joseph Reed da Silva 
D. Antonins Joseph de Sousa Barroso 
I). Tlieotonius E. Ribeiro V'' de Castro . . 


1606-1614 

1615-1628 

1634-1637 

1691-1708 

1708-1715 

1717-1723 

1724-1744 

1745-1752 

1752-1755 

1755-1780 

1782-1784 

1788-1800 

1805-1811 

1826-1828 

1886-1897 

1897-1899 

1899-19 


C. V. Sons. Se 


Points of interest. 

153.—'rh(‘ Cvatliedrai saca'isty p 0 SvSesst‘s still some of the 
relics found in St. Thomas’ reputed tomb. They are contained 
in a I'eliquary in the form of a monstrance, and are shown 
to visitors. The reliquary contains also a few other relics. We 
give here a copy of the Portuguese inscriptions written above the 
I’clies and indicate their position in the reliquary. 

Front of Reliquary. 


\. Reliquia de 

S./ I.sabel— 
Rainho/ de 
Portugal. 

2. Lan^a com que 

foi' morto S. 

'rhomc. 

3. Reliquia de 

S. Francisco 

Xavier. 

4. Lan<?a com q’ 

5. Lanya com q’ 

6. Reliquia/ 

foi/ inorto 

foi morto/ 

dos/ossos 

S. Thom<^. 

S. Thome. 

de/ S. Thom6./ 

7. Reliquias dos/ 
Mar tyres de, 

Marrocos. 

8. ? 

9. Fragmento/ do 
[«ic?]/Lan 9 acom 
que/ foi morto 

S. Thom6. 
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Reverse of Reliqumy. 
Reliquia de/ 

S. Francisco 
Xa/vier. 

(Casula). 


Reliquia da 
Arvore de/ 
N.Senhora 
no Cairo. 


(Nil 


3. Reliquia/ de 
Sta Vincen cia.- 
Martyr./ 


{Translation): Front of Reliquary : 1. Relic of 8t. Isabella, 
Queen of Portugal; 2. Lance with which 8t. Thomas was killed ; 
3. Relic of St. Francis Xavier; 4. Lance with which St. Thomas 
was killed ; 5. Lance with which St. Thomas was killed ; 6. 
Relic of the bones of St. Thomas ; 7. Relic of the Martyrs of 
Morocco ; 9. Fragment of the lance with which St. Thomas was 
killed.—At No. 8 there is a relic ; but, as there is no inscrip* 
tion on the obverse or reverse, we cannot say what relic it is. 

Reverse of Reliquary: 1. Relic of St. Francis Xavier 
(Chasuble); 2. Relic of Our Lady’s tree at Cairo ; 3. Relic of 
St. Vincentia, Martyr. 

On the relics of St. Thomas cf. Nos. 13, 50, 58. 

154. —Nave ; under the organ-loft, a painting of Pope Paul 
V., who erected the Diocc^se of Mylapore in 1606. Unveiled on 
January 9, 1906, on the occasion of the Tricentenary of the 
Diocese of ' San Thome de Meliapor/ 

155. —On the lower belfry loft, two bells, of which the 
bigger has no inscription. 

The smaller one bears, on the left cmvG of its iron support: 

The Ooulds Co. 

()n the right curve of the support, we read what looks like: 

Senboa Falls Ny. 

On the rim of the bell: 24. 

Both bells are badly rusted. 

156. —On the upper belfry loft, a big bell with the following 
inscription : Gloria in excelsis Deo./ (Beneath, in relief, cast in 
the metal, pictures of St. Joseph and of the Immaculate 
Conception ; lower, near the rim) ; 
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Eugene A 

Baudouin [Picture of the Marseille 

Fondeur S. Heart of Jesus] 1896 

157. —The Cathedral has a beautiful large })ainting repre¬ 
senting the ‘ taking down from the Cross/ which was executed 
for Sir John de Monte (-}- May 6, 1821), and was brought from 
the Church at Cov^elong. It hangs high up, near the cry])t of 
St. Thomas. 

158. —The cryj)t of Si. Thomas' tomh. 

Above the tomb of St. Thomas, there art' two granite stones 
covering the tomb lengthwise, l)ut leaving between them an 
opening, through which one can cree]) into the tomb. And 
pilgi’ims do at times creep into it, to get at the earth in tlu‘ 
tomb and carry away some, according to imimmiorial ])ractiee. 
But the particular ])ractiee in question is modern. In ancient 
times, the toml) was closed, buried many feet underground, 
and so sacred was even the dome-covered chax)el that about 
A.D. 1600 the Bishop of Cochin, visiting Mylapore, ordained 
that only once a year w-as Mass to be said on the altar within it, 
that th(' server was to answer the prayers from outside, and 
that tlie pri(‘st in charge had Irirnself to sweep the chapel. 
A brass balustrades erected above the opening w^ould ])revent all 
inconsiderate devotion, as also the uglier prac;tice of scooping 
out fragments of the brickAvork within the tomb. The l)riclvs on 
the east side of tlie tomb are a palpable proof of its antiquity : 
bricks about H ft. long and only 6 inches thick. Mr. A. 11. 
Longhurst, the Superintendent of the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment, Southern Circle, told me. when he came to inspect th(' 
place in 1921, that they were the kind of I)ricks to be found 
in the Buddhist stupas. A benefactor is aa anted aa^io will 
provide the brass fittings needed, and extend the electrical 
wiring, so that the interior of the tomb may be lit up, whene\ cr 
desired. 

InterAueAved on January 25, 1923, Mr. C. LawTcnce, Assis¬ 
tant Engineer, F.W.D. (Retired), stated that betAAcen 1904 and 
1905 he had supervised the digging of the crypt of vSt. Thomas’ 
tomb.* Before that, there was to the North, South, and West 
of the tomb an hexagonal fosse, extending some 3 ft. North, 
South, and West in front of the tomb. He dug in front of the 
tomb to make the steps now^ going doAvn to the altar in the 
crypt. Much brick was dug out, during this Avork, to the North, 
South, and West, but little on the East side. Very little granite 
was found, and he could not now identify any particular granite 
stone then taken out. The brickw ork on the West side wdthin 


• The Catholic, Register, 8. Thome de Mylapore, Aug. 8, 1924, says, on 
the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the consecration of the present 
Bishop, that this \A"ork was done in 1903. 
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the tomb was made then; to the South, North, and West there 
was brickwork all round, on three sides. The East wall of the 
crypt was built on old brickwork behind the tomb. The 
aranite stone across the tomb on the East side Avas put up 
l)y him. It would follow' from this declaration that the original 
brickwork of the tomb is clearly intact on the East side, i.e., the 
side towards the main altar. The other sich^s appear to have 
been interfered with, not only in 1904-05, and perhaps too in 
1898-96,1)ut also in 1521-23, when the Portuguese dug into the 
tomb to strengthen the foundations of a tower, the foot of 
which was contiguous with, or even encroacliing on, the tomb. 

When the crypt had been thus enlarged, a marble altar from 
Italy Avas set up in it and the floor and the Avails wen', lined 
with Italian marble. 

Attached to the ilornan Catholic^ Cathedral is a little 
chapel, in the floor of which a trap-door gives access to Avhat is 
l) 0 ])ularly regarded as tlu^ grave of 8t. Tliornas. From this dark 
imderground chamber many a handful of dust is, as in the 
days of Marco Polo, carried off by the faithful to cun' diseases. 
Over the altar is a quaint old scririimn with a criiciform reliquary, 
made of brass, and adorned with precious stones, in which are 
dcqiosited sonu^ of the ashes and bones of th(* apostle, together 
with fragments of the spear by wlvich h(‘ Avon the crown of 
martyrdom.” Cf. George Milne Rae. The Sf/rian Church in 
India, W. Blackwood and Sons. Edinburgh and London, 1892, 
pp. 16-17. 

'•There is a small interior chapel with a trap-door, under 
w hich are the stones Avitli the aperture below, in which the body 
is said to have rested.” Cf. R. ScAvell, Arclmologkal S'urvey of 
India. List of the Antiquarian Remains of S. India. Madras, 
Vol. 1 (1882), p. 176. 

159 .—Recollections of old Residents. 

J. B. Edmunds, a shoemaker, born at Mylapore, Nov. 30, 
1834. and always a resident there, stated before me on Jan. 24, 
1923, that, from the age of 8, he had aUvays knoAvn the sun¬ 
dial near where the S. Thome Post-Office now is, i.e., at the 
crossing of the S. Thom6 High Road and Rosary Church Street. 
The low-relief statue of St. Thomas and Kandapa Raja stood in 
the Cathedral grounds on its pedestal. When the foundations 
for the ncAV Cathedral were dug, the tomb was found of Father 
Luis, whose body, translated from the Descampo Church to the 
old Cathedral, had been buried in front of St. Thomas’ tomb, on 
the South side, Avithout the Church. Mgr. Reed da Silva wished 
to 1)6 buried at the same place, in case he died at Mylapore. 
He (the Avitness) did not remember that any other priest or 
layman was buried at the same place. 

The old Church was of laterite. The granite stones, lying 
about the Cathedral in 1923, in particular the ston'e with the 
two medallions of a Persian King and of a Persian Prince, he 
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he (lid not remember ever to have noticed before. At tlic 
Southern portico, in the front line, were the two pillars no^v 
at the entrance to the Bishop’s garden. On the North side 
there \^'as another portico, and in the front line stood the 
two pillars’ with the winged angel-he ads. ^ One of these 
‘ pillars’ was broken when the North portico was taken down, 
and the iron pegs were then put into the fragments by the 
contractor. The puldic road passed in front of the Church ; 
later, the ground of the Church Avas enlarged by shifting the 
road to the West. 

The same day, M. Maria Noiisai, Frojjrietor of the firm 
Motha Vaz & Co.. Contrat-tors, stated that, when the old Churclv 
was pulled down in 189:1. it was about 2 ft. below the surfaxu* 
of the road, so that one went ^ down ’ into the Chinch. Near 
tlie angel ‘ pillars ' of th(‘ North |>ortico stood th(‘ stone with the 
figuj’es of 8t. Thomas and Kandapa Ra ja. Tlu' tdderly peoph' 
wen* buried on tlu* North side of the Chureli. up to the new 
wall put up in 1922, wliich s(‘parates the Cathedral grounds 
from the cocoaniit garden, but tluwe were no inscriptions there' 
Tlie cliildrem were burie'd betw een the new w all above-mentioned 
and the second line' of cocoanut trees. Fi^ople of the bettc'i’ 
(‘lass were sometimes buried in the Church, but he remembered 
only one Mr. Thomas Brass, Manager of the office of the Ad- 
rninistrator-deueral, Madras, who Avas buried Avithiu the Church. 
There Avas an inscription over his tomb, on the ground.^ 
As for the many granite stones lying in the cocoanut garden 
along the 8. Thome High Road (we removed the better ones 
to the Bishoji’s Museum in 1928), he Avas positive that they did 
not form part of the old Church, Avhich should mean that they 
Avere dug up from near the old Church in 1893-96. The ground 
of the old Church was on a level Avith the ground of the cocoanut 
garden. In olden times, on 8t. Anthony’s feast and in Lent, a 
])rocession Avould go from the North portico, turn all round the 
cocoanut garden and come hack to the North portico 

160 .—Rdiqious customs . 

In January and February 1921, 1 saw' at the Cathedral 
generally at their iirayers before the crypt of St. Thomas, 2 or 3 
pilgrims from Malabar. They aa ere dressed in saffron garb and 
w ore a rosary round their neck. 

On January 17, 1923, as 1 Avas kneeling before the crypt of 
8t. Thomas’ tomb, during my thanksgiving after Mass, I noticed 
that a small Tamil boy, Avhose mother had just received Holy 


> This part of the old man’s deposition is greatly suspect : the 
‘pillars’ are ‘pilasters,’ which probably stood, not in the front line of 
a portico, but at the back, embedded in the wall of the nave. He did not 
remember any church gate facing the S. Thom6 High Road, f.e., on the 
present fayade side of the Church ! 

^ If it existed, this inscription has disappeared. The name is not 
found in any of the inscriptions of the new Cathedral. 
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Communion and was dail}^ kneeling near tlie railing of the 
crypt, went to one of the lamps burning at the railing, dipped into 
the oil the tip of .his finger, next touched himself with it in tlie 
centre of the forehead, and then went to do the .same to his 
mother, who went on with her prayers in her pra> er-book, as if 
nothing were the matter. My mind flew back eiglit centuries, 
to the curious days of the Indian Patriarcli of St. Thomas A\ ho 
went to Rome about A.I). 1122; yet, doubtless, what I had 
witnessed was just a (iommon practice all over Southern Indi.i 
among our Christians, l)ut a practice connecting them somehow 
with the St. Thomas Christians of old Coromandel and Mala})ar. 
A little later, a sacristan caiiu? up with a tiny cup, took som(‘ of 
the oil in the l)urning lamps, and carried it off to the sacristy, 
evidently for some person or othei* who liad asked foi’ it. 
Greatly interested, 1 counted the lamps at the brass railing (fnni’ 
of them, Avith })rackets for another four), and I noted (h(‘ 
occurrence in my diary. 

161. —Oldest Cathedral Re(/is/er,s. 

The oldest Baptism Register of the Cathedral runs from 
October 7, 1753, to October 10, 1843. Originally it had 271 
vieyas folhas, excluding the one (containing the order of rubri- 
(;ating or numbering the i>ages, and the ont‘ recoi’ding tlie fulfil¬ 
ment of the order. It had 236 leaves in .hinuary-i^k'hruary 
1921. On dune 7. 1833, Padre Zeferino Dias w rote : ‘‘ Peitas as 
contas, como cada dia faltarao |)aginas deste livro. ten\ esta 
nota. Hoje 7 de Juiiho de 1833. ’ 

In the oldest Marriage Register the order for ‘ rubrie.ating ‘ 
is dated May 22, 1772; this order, not complied witli befor<‘, 
is repeated on October 8 , 1787 ; the book Avas ‘ rubricated ’ ])v 
October 10, 1787, AAhen it bad 213 meyas folhas, excluding the 
leaf of the order and the leaf recording the fulfilment of the 
order. In January-February 1921, it had at least 211 leaves, 
but was stopped at fob 153 r, as the paper Avas bad. Some of 
the leaves are bound up out cyf order. The last date recorded is 
May 23, 1888. 

5. On the 8. lliome High Road, 8. Thome, 

At the Boys' Orphanage ( 162 ). 

162. —In front of the Cathedral, at the Boys’ Orphanage 
attached to St. Bede’s High School, in the staircase of a detach¬ 
ed building near the wall facing the S. Thome High Road, a 
stone with a small rude cross engraved on it. The building va as 
to be broken down. 

At Mr. Dhanakoti Raju's, Victoria Works, 8. Thome High Road, 
( 163 - 164 ). 

103 .—On a stone built into the basement of the house, an 
inscription, fragmentary. No. 222 of 1923 of the Epigraphical 
Department, Madras. 
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(1. 1) .... kkakkfjdavargal-agavum kula-kshayomaga pOga .. 

{Translation): . . shall be liable .... let there be extinc¬ 
tion of the race. 

Photographs of this inscription could not be sent, as the 
stone is iiK’onveniently built into a private residence witli the 
^^Titten siu'face ujnvards. 

Points of Interest in the same house. 

lf)i.—On the edge of the verandali, South side, a stone 
with a swan, and another with a fabulous sea-horse (?). In the 
garden, two ])eautiful shaider pillars with Indian deities, of which, 
if 1 mistake not, photographs Avere taken by th(‘ Archaeological 
Department during our excavations at the Cathedral (Jan.- 
Feb. 19211). These stones, as also the 3 inscilptions in Indian 
s<‘ri))ts ai- the sa-mo placty were found during borings, 8 or 10 ft. 
below the surface, at the present Deaf and Dumb School in the 
same street. 


South of the cfurden of Plshop's House (165 170). 


165. —At No. j—, contiguous with Bishop's House, a 

.>o.> 

stone with some carving. 

166. —At the corru'r of tln^ S. Thorne Higli Road and SuUivan 
Street, two carved stones of little^ interest. 

7 


167.—At No. 


a big stone in the coacli-house, 


:I80-81’ 

w hicli it might be worth digging out. 

168. —At No. , a big stone near the coach-house, 

jrartly buricHl * no interest; another near the 8.-E. weU, not 
interesting. 

169. —At No. a stone Avith carved curves, as in 

:i:i2 

.Nos. A50a-A50h of the Bishop’s Museum. 

170. —At No. —, the story told by the lady and the ser- 

319 

A ants Avas that there had been a cemetery all round the house 
and in the neighbourhood, and that remains of human bodies 
had b(‘en dug up. 

At St. liita's Church. 


171.—On the side facing the S. Thome High Road, above 
a door now walled up : Esta, Igreja se accabou / novamP sendo 
Vigario / della Fr. Caspar dos / Beis, natural de S. Thome / 
710 anno 1740.i (This Church Avas newly completed in the 
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year 1740, while Kr. Gaspar dos Reis, a native of S. Thome, was 
A^iear.) 

J. J. Cotton’s List of Itiscriplions, 1905, p. 115, No. 037. 

172. —On the same side, below the projeetion made by the 

cornice of the lower portion of the facade wall, an Armenian 
inscription in two lines, of which the translation is : “ In inemorv 
of the Armenian nation. In the year of the Saviour 1729.” 
d. J. Cotton’s List of fnscriplions, 1905, p. 115, No. 636 ; ‘‘ The 

history of this inscription had not been traced ; it is in memory, 
not of any individual, but of the Armenian nation, and must 
mark a fact of more than usual importance.” To my reflections 
supra. No. 30, I may add that Armenians, being very patriot- 
i<'. often show their munihcence for the honour of thei!* nation. 

173. —On the boll of the Churxdi: T. W. 

174. —The painting in the Church, representing St. Rita, was 
floneby .F. X. Correa al)out 1862, who either copied or renovated 
an older picture. 

In 1921, I had the fagade of the Church examined l)y a 
c ouple of masons to see whether any Augustinian coat-of-arms 
could be discovered under the whitewash m* plaster. N(.)thing 
was found. 

The oldest Churches of IVIylapore, such as the Luz, the 
Rosary Church, Madre do Deos. Little Mount, and the Church at 
St. Thomas Mount, are vaulted : St. Rita’s is not. 

From the Protestant Cemetery (175-190). 

On the East side of the S. Thome High Road, beyond St. 
Rita’s Cliurch, as one comes from the Cathedra^ and witliin the 
property adjoining a Protestant Cliurch, called St. Thomas’, there 
are a few tombs, enclosed by a wall, dating from 1843 to 1861. 

1. —Dated Inscriptions (175-188). 

175. — Win, June 5. —Sacred / to the memory of Ann, / 

the beloved daughter of / James & Ann Wakefield, / who 
departed this life June 5th, 1843, / Aged 13 years and 28 days. 
Beloved and esteemed by her parents and friends. / She died 
unfeignedly regretted. / “ The grass withereth, the flower 

fadeth, but / tlie word of our God shall stand for ever.” / Isaiah. 
XL.8./ 

176. — 18Pi, June 6{8 i ).—To / the memory of / William 
Horatio, / the only son of / Horatio and Mary Page, / who died 
on the 6th (8th?) of June ; 1843. Died 8 months and 27 days. 

‘ Of such is the kingdom of God.”, 

177. — 1843, Dec 24. —Sacred / to the memory of / Caroline 
Louisa,/ youngest daughter of Ijieut. G. S. Pecheli. 47th Regt. 
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N. 1. / and Mary Robertson his wife / who died / at San Thome 
24th Deer. 1843, / Aged 11 months. / Memor esto brevis sevi.” 

178. — 1844, Fehr. W .—Sacred / to the memory of / Thomas 
Robert,/ the beloved son / of / Thomas and Louisa Wilkins, 
who departed this life / on the XVIth February MDCCCXLIV 
Aged 1 year 4 months 5 days./ 

This lovely bud, so young and fair. 

Called hence by early doom, 

Just came to show how sweet a flower 
In Paradise would bloom. 

179. — 1844, Oct. Hi. —In memory of / Lieut. Stamford 
Watson, / 4th Light Cavalry, who died at Madras / on the 16th 
Oct. 1844./ This tablet is inscribed by / his brother officers./ 

180. — J852, March 25 .—Sacred / to the memory of / Alex¬ 
ander Baine, Esq’*’, / Barrister-at-Law, / who died at Madras 
March 25th, 1852. / Aged 31. / “ The Lord watch between m(‘ 
and thee, / when we are absent one from another.’V This 
memorial / was erected by his brother. / Tliomas Baine, Esq*"*’, of 
Madras. / 

181. — J854, July 20. —To the memory of / our son, / born 
4th May / died 20th July 1854. / John Law sculp. / 

182. — 1855, Febr. 26 .—Sacred / to the memory of / Fre¬ 
derick Symonds, / the beloved son of the / Rev*^ John Clay, 
Missionary S. P. G, P. F. P. / Aged 9 months & 10 days. 

“ Jesus called a little / child unto Him.” / Matt. XVIII. 2. / 

183. — 1856, Oct. 26 .—To the memory of / Samuel Greenwa^ 
Lowden Jenkins, / Gentleman, / Solicitor and Attorney / of tin* 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Madras, / who died at Madras 
on the 26th day of October 1856 / Aged 43 years. / 

184. — 1859, July 5 .—Sacred / to the memory of / Captain 
William Montague Johnston, / who died at St. Thome, Madras 
on the 3rd July 1859. / Aged 45 years. / This tomb is erected 
by his afflicted widow / Isabella Augusta. / 

Near it a partly effaced inscription, in which occur the 
words : Herbert .... youngest son [of] j .... eon John .... 
of the / Medical Establishment./ 

185. — 1860, Oct. 4. —Captain Mars Morphett / entered into 

his rest / on the 4th October 1860. / Aged 67 years. / “ Them 

that sleep in Jesus / will God bring with him.” / 

186. — 1860, Oct. 22. —Sacred / to the memory / of / Fran¬ 
cis Edmund Green, / who died on the / 22nd October 1860. 
Aged 42 years./ 

187. — 1861, Febr. 11. —To the memory of / Alex' Flookhart, 
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Infant son of / James and Agnes Flockhart. who died on the 
! llth February 1861. / Aged 7 days. 

188.— 18G1, March 13 .—Sacred / to the memory of / Emily 
Esther, / the beloved child of / William and Esther Rose / who 
departed this life / on the 13th March 1861. / Aged 9 months 
and 15 days./ “ The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.” ' Job. 1 Ch., 21st verse./ 


Undated Inscriptions ( 189 - 190 ). 


189.— Sacred 

to the memory 
of 

.... erbert.... 

.... [yjoungest son.... 

....eon John.... 
of the 

| M]edical Establ[ishmentJ 
I Who djeparted th[is life].. .. 
[on tjhe 27th June. 


[aged ..] years, 2 months[.. .. ] 
sincerely [regretted] 

[by his af] fectionate 

[bjrothers and. 

[This monujment is erect[ed | 
[by the decea]8ed’s brothfer] 
Thomas White.. . . 
and 

E. D. B. Smith 


This tomb is near that of Capt. William Montague Johnston. 

190.—In memory of / William Sydney Wright, / Secretary 
of the Military Female Orphan Asylum, Madras./ 

Also four other tombs without inscription. 


6. In Doming Lane, 8. Thome (191). 

191. —At the ‘ Blue Wave,’ on the south side of the lane, near 
the beach, a whitish triangular stone neatly carved, in the wall ol 
one of the rooms, with a Portugue.se inscription : LOW ADA 
SEA A IWRISSIMA CONCEIOAO. (Praised be the Most Pure 
Conception.) The stone has a relief image of Our Lady in th(‘ 
centre. In 1921, the Bishop wished to get possession of it. in 
1923, I wrote to the proprietor, but had no answer. 

7. At St. Anthony's Churchy Rosary Church Sir., S. Thoui< 
(192-194). 

192. —On the left of the church, outside, a monument with 
two slabs ; on the top slab : 

18b8, Dec. ,30. —Beati mortui qui in Domino moriuntur. 
Rev. chap. XIV. v. 13./ Sacred / to the memory of / Mrs. Mary 
Andrew / who depai’ted this life / on the 30th December 1858 
aged 70 years./ Deeply regretted by her children / and rela¬ 
tives./ This token of sincere affection / is placed over her- 
grave / by her afflicted son / Edward Andrew / in grateful 
remembrance of / her maternal worth./ Requiescat in pace. 

193. —On the side slab ; 
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1862, Sapt. 8. —^Sax^ied to the ineinory of Emma LoiiiHa, 
who died 9th SeptiMiihei- 1852 aged (i years and 2.3 days / and 
Adeline Rosalind \\]h> died 1st July 1858 aged one year and 27 
days. / The dearly loved and deeply lamented daughters of 
Edward and Clarissa Andrew.' Suffer little ehildren to come 
unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven./ 

Against the wall of the church, left side, without, there 
is anothei- monument from which the epitaph seems to have 
been removed. 

194. —Insider tlie ehurch, left of the main entrance; on a 
white tnarlde slab .set on a black marble background, fixed 
against the wall. 

1878, Juno. /.—Of your charity ; pray for the soul of the 
Re\'. Bm'nard Shei'idan, born in th(^ j)arish of Old Castle, 
Diocese of Meath, Iteland,/ who dicnl at 8t. Thome, 1st June 
1876,/ in the 52nd year of his age,/ after an edifying and zealous 
Missionary (^aix^cT- ' of 25.1 years in the Vicariate Apostolic 
of Madras, This monument / was erected / by the sorrowing 
congregation of tliis Church / in which he officiated for fourteen 
\'ears. / May he rest, in ])(^ace. Amen. ■ 

8. In the Church of the Holif Homry, Rosary Church Sir.. 

S. Thomj (19.5-200). 

195. —On a tablet against the wall, under the organ-loft. 

184 C 4Illy 21 ,—Sacred to the memory of / Rosa,/ tlu^ 

l)eloved wife of Mr. John Xavier,/ daughter of the late Mr. 
.Vnthony Munis, and grand-daughtei’ of the late / Mr. Victoriano 
l^ereira. Dc'parted this life on the 24th July 1841 / aged 
.31 years 4 months and 14 days, ' leaving behind her a dis¬ 
consolate husband / and three children / to bemoan their / irrepar- 
able loss. Sleep, beloved, in tranquil ease. Rest from all 
mortal care, And in the mansions of peace / Enjoy the bliss 
thy share. This tablet is erected by th(^ afflicted husband. / 
Thornas D' Sona, Sculptor.! 

196. On a tablet against the wall. I’ight sid(', undei- the 
organ-loft. 

1867, Apr. 12. —In memory of / John Xavier / late Civil 
and Military Tailor died 12th April 1857 / aged 48, / leaving 
behind him three sons and three daughters. / 

If worth departed draws from thee a tear, 

Stop, passenger, and pay thy tribute here 
To one who strove each mortal to relieve, 

Proud to support, but never to receive 
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May heavenly peace be thy eternal boon : 
iSo wish’d thy kindly heart to ev^cry one : 

So pray tlw weeping children o’er thy grave. 

Whose love will last till their own race is ruiK 

This ial)let is (M('cted by his son Anthony. 

My cop^dst wrote ‘ dooni.‘ where we ha\'e i)laeed * boon ’ 
and ‘ prays’ instead of ‘pray.' 

197. —On a tablet against the wall, left side, under th(' 
organ-loft. 

ISyC), Oct. hi. — In ineniory of Anthony Xavi(‘r,/ son of 
John and Ro/a Xavier who died at Rangoon on the IJtli 
October bSOf) aged 54 years and J months. / R. I. P. ' 

Gone from us, but not forgotten : 

Never sliall thy memory fade. 

Dearest thoughts shall ev(‘r linger 

Around the spot where thou art laid. 

198. —On a brass tablet, right side. 

1870-1917 .—James Doyl(‘. / of Kilhn v, (-\). Down. Ireland. / 
who died at Bangalore on <h(‘ 29th April ISSO. aged 94 years: 
and / 

Anne Doyle, his w'if(‘. who died at Pallavaram. on the 7th 
December 1870, aged 45 years. / and of tlu*ir children, 

Pat, Doyle, O.E.. who died at Bombay, on tlu' 27th A})tvil 
1907, aged 58 years, 

Sister Mary of St. Phili|) Neri (nO' Rose Doyh‘) of the 
Institute of the Good / Shepherd of Angei's. Prance, who died 
at Rangoon / on the Kith April 1895, aged 42 years, and of 

The Rev. James Doyle, long the / Chaplain to this Convent, 
w ho died at / Bangalore on the 6th Sept. 1917, aged 58 years. 

They looked to Mary as their / hope in life, their solace in 
Purgatory, their jov' in heaven / and Our Lady never failed 
them. / R.l.P. 

199. —On the bigger bell of the* Church: .lAPF'ANAPA- 
TAM. MDCCLXIX [ = 1769], 

200. —On the smaller bell: 2 lines in Tamil, meaning: 
Made by Xaverimuttu, son of Arulappa Mistri. / Gloria in 
excelsis Deo /-j- S. Domingos Church St. Thome 1829. / 


9. In Eomry Church 8tr., 8t. Thorne (201-204). 

201.—In the parlour of St. Thomas’ Convent, there is a 
beautiful oil-painting by Mother Octavia, a Hungarian Nun, 
who in 1923 was at Nazareth Convent, Ootacamund. A similar 
painting by the same is to be seen at the Convent of the Holy 
Apostles, St. Thomas Mount. The curl above the head of th(' 
Saint represents the tongue of fire which rested on him on 
the day of Pentecost. The Assumption of Our Lady, in the 
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same place, is by one of the Nuns. “ The Good Shepherd,” a 
crayon-sketch, was done by Mother Emilia, Moratuwa, Ceylon 
(1923). 

In the westen)most well of the Convent there are two crosses, 
one of which is within a Saracenic niche; the easternmost well 
has four crosses. 


202.—At the house occupied by Mi'. 8nesdell, No. r 

Ox 1 

south aide of the street, the top of a tombstone with a Portu 
uuese inscription ; a rather lar^e stone. 

AQVl lA Aqui jas = ReTe lies. 

SNOER 
.... OEAM 
(R 


J was not satisfied with this deciphering. It had to be 
done in a hurry. In the garden, I was told, there is near a 
mangosha-tree, an oblong cement (?) trough, 2 ft. deep, in the 
ground. It had been filled in. I did not see the exact spot. 

4 

203. —At No. on the south side of the street, an 

24b 

(‘iiormous stone, smooth on the upper surface, rough below ; 
it was said to liave been used as a kneading stone. 

204. —At No. 5, north side of the street, on the south side 
of a mosque, a number of stones, some of them carved. 


10. Af the. Church of Nossa Senhora da. Luz, Mylapore 
(205-253). 

Outside the Church (205-213). 

206.—On the path going up to the Church from the gate 
near the cruzeiro (Tamil: eruzadi), there are three recent Tamil 
(‘pitaphs over graves; there is also an English inscription 
near the Grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes. 

206.—In front of the facade of the Church, on the ground, 
right side. 

Under a clergyman's biretta, and two keys crossed, joined 
by a string (the emblem of a priest’s power of absolving from 
sin): 

J716, Aug. (9 ?).—Sepultura do / Padre Paulo de / Sa, 
natural de / Goa. Faleceo aos / 9 [?] de Agosto 1716, / E a 
isto Ler pede re/se p’ elle / hum P® n*" / e Ave M“. 

{Translation): Grave of Father Paulo de Sa, a native of 
Goa, [who] died on the 9th of August 1716, and of him who 
may read this he asks that he should say for him an Our Father 
and Hail Mary. 

“ In February 1694, Fre Raymundo de Mervais of Mylapore 
advised Governor Higginson that this Paulo de Sa had been 
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appointed Vicar of Cuddalore. Tlie English Governor answered 
him as follows: ' I acknowledge your civility in giving me 

notice of your determination, but I admire at your usurpation 
of an authority which did not belong to y onr predecessor nor to 
yourself and successors, viz. to appoint Vicars in any place 
under the English Government. You have made a wrong 
account, and if you would reckon right, must begin again. In 
this case I ought to deal plainly w^ith yon, that no foreign Epis¬ 
copal authority can be admitted within the limits of our jurisdic¬ 
tion. and that you arc not Governor or Bishop of Cuddalore, no 
more than of Madias. But as your reverence is Bishop or Gover¬ 
nor of Meliapore, I congratulate your accession to that authorit} , 
and desire and embrace your fritmdly and neighbourly corres- 
yx)ndence; in pursuance of which 1 ac{|uaint your reverence 
that I have determined to permit Padre Gulielmus a Valle, of 
the order of the Theatines, to reside at Cuddalore in the room of 
Padre Don John do Clerici deceased. 1 am your friend and 
servant, Nathaniel Higginson.’' Cf. 3.3. Cotton’s LUl of Imcrip- 
lions, 1905, p. 116. No. 640. 

207. —In fioiit of the Church, tiear the main entrance, 
left side. 

1827, May 12 .—The Honourable Mrs. L. G. K. Murray 
Decreased on the 12th May 1827. / Aged 45 years. / Never was 
there a woman / more sincerely or more justly ' regretted. 

208. —In front of the Churcli. near the main cntranc«r. 
left side. 

1892, April 27. —Here lieth doseph Gregory McKertich, 
of Messrs. Binny & Co.’s for 45 years, / who died on the 27th 
April 1893. / Age 68 years 11 months, / esteemed and respected / 
by all who Imew him. / 

This is placed in affectionate memory by his bereaved 
widow / who shared his joys and sorrows / in married life ’ for 
50 years. / Reader, one Our Father and Hail Mary. 

Mackertich is an Armenian name. 

209. —In front of the fayade of the Church, against the 
wall, left. 

1899, Nov. 28. —In loving memory of / Anthony Joseph 
Paulie / Barrister-at-Law / who departed this life / on the 
28th November 1899. / Aged 61 years 1 month 25 days, ' 

A light from our home has gone ; 

A voice we loved is still; 
place is vacant in our home, 

Which no one else can fill. 

Ereckyl hy his loving and grateful widows and childrtMi. 
R.l.P. / 

210. —Against the nave of the Church, right side close 
,to the transept wall, a tablet fixed in the South wall. 
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Under a cross, with two hands crossc 1 and superposed oji 
the lower portion of a cross (the PVanciscan coat of arms). 

Fie Pedro da Atougia 
Keligi'* Observ^^* de S. Franc” 

Edifieou esta Igrejfi 
de 

XoKsa Nenh™ da Luz 
eni 
loK) 

{Transtati()n) : Fre | = Friar| Pedro de Atongia, an 01)ser 
vantine Religious of St . Francis, hiiilt this C'lnirch ()f Our Lad v 
of Light in I51(). 

An ancient looking Idack ston(‘ in one of the outer walls, 
conimeinorating the laiilding ol the Church in 1516 by a 
Fianciscan friar. The tradition go(‘s that when the Portugu(\s(' 
first arriv(‘d on tliis <'oast. they were uncertain where to establisir 
themsidves; but at length saw a light which thtw regarded as a 
divine intimation. On sidtling. they built a Church on the site 
of the manifestation and called it Luz, that is Light. This 
stoiK' is the oldest, Furo])(‘an inscription in India.’' Cf. J. d. 
Cotton's Lisl oj lnseripli(>m. 1905, p. 110. No. 038. See out 
reflections under Nos. 22, 30. I have not come across any such 
story in any of tlie Portugm^se accounts of IVlylapony though 
T find a similar legend in a Hindu a(a*ount from Mylaporc. 
which. hr)W(*v(‘r. would not be earlier than 1040. Cf. P. *1. 
Thoma's A Hindu Tradiiion ou Si. Thomas, p. 3 (referenc(‘ 
given more fully at tlu' end under ‘ bibliography ’). 

211. — On the bigger bell : 2 lines in Tamil, nmaning ‘‘ work 
done bv .Arulappan." On flu* other side ; • Anno Domini. 

1800.” ' 


212. —On the smaller bell . d. Warma & Sons. London, 1874. 

213. —Outside, on the east wail of the sacristy, the only pai t 
of the Church which is not vaulted: fixed against the wall. 

Below the Franciscan arm.s : 

18d ().—Esta Aza / foi edificatla Sendo Cominissario iho- 
viiKvial d(?sta Missao e V^igario desta Igreja / de N. vS. da Luz 
o R. P. Fr. Francisco das Dores / Religiozo Observante / do 
Convento de S. Francisco da Cidade de Goa / no / Anno 1830. / 
{Follows 1 line in Tamil, giving the name of fhe sculptor, who 
does not appear to have been a Christian.) 

(Translation): This wing was built I in the year 1820, while 
the Provincial Commissary of this Mission and Vicar of this 
Church of Our Lady of Light was the Rev. Father Frei Francisco 
das Dores, an Observantine Religious of the St. Francis Convent 
in the City of Goa. 
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Withm the ('hurch {214 241 *). 

214, —All epitaph with armorial beai ingK displaying 5 ea^le 
heads. Below; 

1728, May 26. —Lectoi* Christiane. liie / paiiluhnn niorare. 
ubi / deoiis omiie mortaliurn / moratur; et Sub hoe / marraon' 
Jacere Soias, / Dominam Christinam / Rodriguez. Madrasta 
oriundam ; Domini / Ludovici Medeiros Barreto Lusitani uxo- 
rem dilectam, qua? / longa et gravissima / Iniirmitate exliaiis/ta. 
omnibus invicta? . Patientia? exempio dedito. anirnam Sal- 
vatori Suo ad patnan Redeunti, reddidit. Die scilicH't XXVI 
Maij / MDCCXXVm / (etatis |.sm| Sme XXXV! 11. / Verum- 
tamen IJniversa Vanitas / omnis homo vivens. 

{Translation): Christian reader, stop a \vhik‘ Ikmi*. vvh(‘n‘ 
all earlhly glory (mhIs, and know that beneatli this marble li(‘s 
Dona Christina Rodriguez, born at Marlras. tlie beloved wife 
of Luis Medcdros Barreto, a Portuguese gcaitleman. Aftm* a 
long and very painful illness, during whieh she gave eonstantly 
to all an example of patiene(‘, sh(‘ rendeied up lu‘r soul to 
her Saviour retuining to His Father, on tlie 2()th of May 1728. 
aged 38 years. Eveiy man on earth is l)ut Vanity. 

“ In 1790, two meml)ers of the Barrr'tto family from 
Bombay, Louis and rjos(q)ii, helped to rebuild tlie Portuguese 
Church in Moorgihatta Street, Calcutta. Both brothers li(‘ 
buried therr;; Louis, born September 21st. 1745. died Septem¬ 
ber 3rd, 1800, and Joseph, born Septemlx'r 21st, 1745, died 
September 25, 1824. Th(‘ir family is one that came, very early to 
Asia. A Manuel Tellez Barretto was Ca])tain on board the tlet4 
which Admiral Lopez Suarez brouglit to India in 1505. 
Francis Barretto. nineteenth (Governor of Portuguesi? India, 
died at Goa in 1558. Antonio Monez Barretto. who died in 
1576, was twenty-second Governor. Another of the name was 
nominated Patriarch of Ethiopia. Mr Luis de Medeiio Barretto 
of Madras was a promiruMit iperchant and lent Nicdiolas Mors(‘ 
and the Council of Fort St. George 15.000 pagodas at 8 per 
cent, interest on the 18th July 1745. His will is still extant, 
from wliich we learn that his executors v\ere Francis Carvalho, 
Father Severini. his wife Antonia Carvalho de Medeiro. and 
Francis Barnewall, the Madras Civil serv'^ant, who married a 
daughter of Madame Dupleix by her first husband (.see No. 95). 
Cf. J. J. Cotton’s TAst of /risrripfions. 1905. p. 117. No. 641 

215 . —Armenian insciiption under the cross on the altar 

Before 17ol .— 

(/. /) 6hcasu4 IRBilL^b CM 

{/. 2 ) nP'hb ^bSPlIIJbUL^hU 

{Translation): in memorv of Petrus, son ot Woskan. 
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On Petrus Uscan, see No. 54 and Mesrovb J. Seth*s Historic 
of the Armenians in India, pp. 142-145. 

216. —Armenian inscription on a tombstone*. 

1784, July 3:3.-- 

{i- n iLdijirhii 

(f. y) iriiPi/’h'i, sh'i'i.ii.i 'bijL'iji.aii'bh. 

(i. .V) (IP t- <i.iiM)SP aiKirb'i.t-iih. 

(i- -i) bN mi'umhs ‘‘.nu'iL'bt-'bS iiiL?'irui«- 

■'>) b'l.wu, llinis 'Ullfi'-IIIlh'i, llU'h. 

(1. 6) ^.(lluIHLPi IlllS'b'b b Mbil'bl) bPiPbb. 

(P T) 1. .;a.2.iip bop'b .^iirbNPb. 

(I. S) (|h(3-l)|lKb l.'h OIIPII liU'b <l>P40b. 

(l. 9) h 6lliri)birb‘i, 6llbUhUb. 

(1.10) -piia'i, bpmib bP4PiiP'bb: 

(Translation): In this tomb sleeps the body of Mrs. Nanajan , 
who is the daughter of Johanness and the wife of Raphael 
Qaramean She died on the 22nd July, in the year 1784 of the 
Saviour. 

She was the mother of Edward Raphael Qaramean, who 
left a handsome bequest for founding an Armenian College at 
Venice, which, coupled with the princely bequest of his son-in- 
law, Samuel Moorat, also of Madras, enabled the Mekhitharist 
Fathers to oY>en in 1835 the “Raphael-Moorat *’ College at 
Venice. See p 8 of “The Society of Mekhithar** by Mesrovb 
J. Seth, op. r,ii. under No. 141. See also No. 122. 

217. — 

1788, June 30 .—Here lie the body of/ Mrs. Frances de Fries 
Mother of John de Fries, senior, Esq'’^/ who departed this life 
on the 30th June 1788/ Aged 76 years./ Her life was one scene 
of unvaried virtue/ and her loss is deservedly regretted by/ her 
family and friends./ 

Here lie/ also the bodies of Rose Maria &/ Alexander 
de Fries, the daughter & ■ .son of John de Fries, Senior, Esq’*^ 
&/ Theodora de Fries. / 

218. —Left side, tombstone on the ground. 

1796, Oct. 19. —Sacred/ to the memory of/ John de Fries, 
Esquire,/ who on the 19th of October 1796 closed a Valuable life 
spent in the service of/ Humanity, Piety and Virtue/ at the age 
of 62 years, 7 months & 6 days./ He was, in every relative 
situation of Life,/ as the husband of an Affectionate wife, as the 
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l*arent ol an Amiable Family, as the Liberal Benefactor of 
the Poor,/ and/ as a merchant of Integrity and Opulence,^ at 
once Respectable & Exemplary./ The consolations which such 
a life imparted/ brightened the Hour of his Death, and/ gave 
assurance of Eternal Bliss, the/ sure Reward of/ Justice, Faith 
& Mercy./ 

Aqui jas Joao de Fries Que/ FaJeceo aos 19 de Outubro 
do 1796/ Depots de ter empregado a sua preciosa Vida/ Em 
Actos/ De Humanidade, de piedade e Virtude/ Na/ idade de 62 
Armos, 7 Mezes, e 6 Dias./ Foi em toda a situacao da sua 
Vida/Espozo Amante,/ Verdadeiro Pay da sua Amavel Familia,/ 
Liberal Bemfeitor dos Pobres e/ Exemplar na Virtude da Pacien- 
cia./ No Commercio/ Se Conduzio em toda integridade e 
Opiilencia./ Respeito a Vista de todo o Publico em Geral/ Na 
ultima enfermidade, com todo o sucego, e desengano, entregou 
a sua Alma' No sen Creador para ser contado entre/ os 
Justos./ 

John d(i Fries was one of the three executors of Adrian 
Pourbeck. He had twelve children, of whom Henry, the eldest, 
died at Calcutta, November 29th. 1770, aged 15 years. Cf. J. J. 
Cotton’s List of Inscriptions, 1905. p. 117, No. 643. 

219. —On a tablet against the wall, left side of nave. 

1811, March 10 .—Sacred to the memory of Mary Julio 
Adelaide de Fries,/ the wife of/ John de Fries, Esquire,/ who 
departed this life on the 10th of March, 1811,/ after a tedious 
and painful illness,/ aged 29 years. ' Mother of four children, 
ihree now living,/ she possessed the best and kindest of hearts ;/ 
sincerity and truth were the leading features of her character ;/ 
she was ever ready to relieve the miserable and distressed,/ and 
with the purest and most liberal benevolence/ was free from the 
ostentation of charity./ She died deeply regretted by her 
husband, children, and numerous connexions./ Her husband 
who knew her wortli consecrated this monument to her virtues,/ 
and in testimony of his sincere affection / 

220. —There is a similar epitaph on the ground, on the left 
side of the nave, where, in the Engli.sh portion, we read ‘ Lady ’ 
instead of ‘ wife ’. The inscription continues thus in French : 

Consacre k la Memoire de/ Marie Julie Adelaide De Fries/ 
Epouse de/ John De Fries, Esq"'/ Dccedce le 10 Mars 1811.a 
Douee d’ un coeur aussi Sensible que Tcndre,/ la Nature epuis - 
BUT Elle Ses plus rares Bienfaits./ Epouse Cherie, Mere Affec_ 
tionnee, Amie Sincere, Son/ Bonheur etait de secourir le Mis^r 
able et rinfortune, Ni 1’ Orgueil ni 1’ Ostentation n’ avait 
aucune part a ses/ Generosit6s, qui etaient 1’ effet d’ une Ame 
Compatissante./ Elle mourut apres [sic] une maladie longue/ et 
cruelle, Agee seulement de 29 Ans; Pleuree par ses/ Parents & 
ses Amis, M^re de Quatre Enfans, dont Trois/ restent pour la 
regretter Toujours. Son Epoux' inconsolable lui 6rige ce 
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moiiuineiit en meinoire de 8es Vertiis conune ime preuve de 
Hon entiere Affection./ 

J. J. Cotton’s List oj Inscriptions, 1005, p. 117, No. 044. 
has only a portion of the French part of tlie inscription. 

221. —On the ground, right side. 

1812, Fchr. 19 .—Here lies \sic\ interred/ near lier beloved 
husband the lemains of Theodora de Fries,/ relict of the late 
John de Fries, Esqn'.. who departed this life ^ on the 10th 
Fe})ruarv 1812/ in the S4th year of her age. She closed a 
valuahle life employed in tlu^ service of humanity, piety and 
virtue ; .slu' enjoy(‘d the extraordinary hJicity of liaving had a 
a luisband no l(‘ss distinguisluHl for his private tluvn his pvdJic/ 
worth. The liappy motlu'r of a numerous offspring./whom she 
left lionoured in pi'ospeiity and plenty. sh(‘was pious without 
ost.fmtation, and a friend to th(‘ poor and need_\. Her sons, as 
a mark of/ tlunr filial affection and vt'iHU'ation/ lor th(‘ir revered 
par'cnt. luive (*aused this monument to b(‘ consecrated in 
memory of hei’ exalted viitru's and an ' example for imitation. 

Arpii junto a seo amanU' Kspozo fJaz o 'cadaver de/ Theodora 
de Fri(^s,/ V^iuva do drJmrto Joao de Fries./ Aqual/ Em 19 d(‘ 
Fevm'eiix) de 1812, (h* idade 84 Annos, eoncluio huma Vida 
piedoza/ Em})regada mn o servivo da Humanidade. Piedade c 
Virtudr^: tendo logiado a (‘xtiaordinaria fel(M*idade de acliar 
hum, Espozo nao menos distinguido pelo sen/ privado qiu' 
Publico merecimeuto. Feliz Mai dc huma numei’oza Deseend- 
(MK-ia, quo deixou homada na Prosperidadc e/ abundancia. Foi 
devota, Tcontaminada da supeistiyao. Amiga dos Pobres, c 
necessitados. Sens Filhos (*rn sinal do/ seo filial amor, e veru - 
ravao de sens resjroitados Pais por hum excnnplo digno/ da 
iniita(;ao, tern dedieado (‘st(‘ Moniimento/ a Mernoria das suas 
\4rtud(‘s. 

222. —The English port ion of this (qutapli is repeated 
tablet fixed to the wall. 

J. J. Cotton’s List of Iriscriptiuns, 1905, p. 118, No. 045. 
gives only a poi’tion of the English text and says; A fine 
marble monument by J. Bacon. Junior.” 

223. —On the ground, right side, nave. 

1812, A 21. — Aqui Jaz/ Alexandre Gilberto de Silva/ Filho 
primogenito / de Eduardo [e] Thereza de Silva / o qual feliz- 
mente coiisumando / 9 mezes e 7 dias de sua Idade / Faleceo aos 
31 de Agosto de 1812./ Sens Affeetuozos Parentes / puzeraO est(‘ 
Epitaphio para Mernoria da sua irreparavel perdia./ Porern ; 
oh felicidade, com os Anjos / vive eternamente.; 

(Translation): Here lies Alexandre Gilberto de Silva, tlu‘ 
first-born son of Eduardo and Thereza de Silva, who, having 
happily completed 9 months and 7 days of life, died on the 
31st of August 1812. His loving parents placed this epitaph in 
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niwmory of their iiTe})arable : hnt, o ha])pv thought ! he 
lives for ever with the Angels. 

224. — L8l(), Fehr. (>. —Here lieth the Body / of Mrs. 
Charlotte de Fries, who dey)arted this life / on the 6tli 
February 1816, / in the M7th year of her Age. Her loss is 
irreparable to her family / and friends for her many amiable 
(pialities /and virtuous conduct as a Wife, Mother, / and Frkmd, 
which was truly exemplary. / Her benefieenee to th(' Poor and 
.\eedy / was libei’al in bestowing her donation on objects of 
real distress, whi'di she did from a consciousness of doing 
what was right, and the assemblage* of her other numerou 
endearing (|ualities / render her loss to be most deeydy regTctt(*d 
by her lamented Husband, Childre'ii and Relatives. / A Life* 
spent in the disebarge of y>ious / anel beneficent ae;ts is merite)ri~ 
<*118 / of a just reward to eternal bliss from the hands e)f 
our Redeemer./ This Tombstone , is ydaeed by Lewis de Fries, 
Fsep, / as a mark of esteem and resy)ect to the* memory e)f 
his belovcnl wife, / for tier many / virtues and amiable qualities 
whiedi will ever b(^ tlie source of / dee]) regret to him i and to al 
lier relatives. 

Here also aie interred Lewis and Eliza de Fries infant 
son and dnught(*r ' of Charlotte and L(*wis dc* Fries. 

L. (/' AS(ma. 

225. — /67b‘, AJarc/i 16. —Here Re])ost‘ the Remains / of 
Ann Louise Abeille Cordon, /Relict of tin* Late William Cordon, 
Ksq., / Surgeon on this Establishnumt, who died on the 16th 
March 1816, in her / 60th year./ 

This excellent and venerated Lady’s moral charaider, cIhhu- 
ful piety, universal benevolence, charm, steady and disim 
terested friendshiy), will / ever endear her memory to her 
disconsolate / Family, to her sorrowing friends, and to her 
numerous acquaintances 

226. —On a tablet against the wall, left side of navi*. 

18]7y Jan. 0 .—Sacred / to the m(*mory of / Theodora 

Virginia / wife of J. de IJrilla / and Daughter of / J. de Fries, 
Fsqr., / who dey)arted this life on the 9th of January 1817, 
aged 17 years & 25 days. This monument is erected by 
her disconsolate Husband, as a tribute of resy)eot due to 
departed worth./ 

227. — 1817, Jan. 9. —Here iey)oseth the remains / of one of 
the most amiable and best of women, / Theodora Virginia 
de IJrilla, / who died in childbed, / on the 9th of January, 1817, 
/ aged seventeen years & twenty-five days / and for two years 
and nine months / the wife of a hap})y husband./ 

To the softer and engaging qualities of her own sex she 
united the higher virtues, which dignified / the other jierfections, 
without exceeding the gentle / excellence of female character ; 
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affectionate without / weakness; generous without extrava¬ 
gance ; gay / without levity ; her smile was the beam of bene-/ 
volence, her heart the seat of sympathy, and the / uniform 
(complaisance of her temper illuminated / her countenance with 
a blended ray of sensibility and virtue.—To her husband 
dutiful and affec^tionate ;—^her pious care, her beneficent zeal 
dis^tinguished and endeared the faithful wife, the kind / friend, 
and her human and moral virtues, exalted / by religion, re('.om 
mended a Christian to her God. / 

The sweet companion, and the friend sincere 

Need no sepulchral help to force their tear. 

’T will flow whilst gentle goodness has a friend. 

Or kindred tempers have a tear to lend. 

228. —On the left aide. 

1817, March 10; 1812, Awj. 81 .— Aqui daz / Delphina 
Kaulim / Esposa de Guilherme Raulim / Filha de / Francisco. 
(' de Hipolita de Silva / que faleceo aos 10 de Mar(,‘o de 1817 
tendo de Idade 23 Annos e 8 Dias. / Vos, mco Deos, ouvistos a 
tninha ora(,ao / voa destes huma heran(,‘a aos quo temem o 
vosso Nome. Ps. 60, v. 5./ Pesso aos que lerem este Epitaph i(» 
de rezar / hum Padre Nosso e huma Ave Maria / 

Aqui tambem foy Sepultado / Alexandre Guilberto,/ Pilho 
})rimogenito / de / Eduardo e de Teresa de Silva /o qual fale!‘(‘(» 
aos 31 de Agosto 1812 / de Idade de 9 Meses e 7 Dias./ 

(Translation): Here lies Dely)hina Raulim, wife of Guilhernx* 

I - William I Raulim, and daughter of Francisco and Hipolita de 
»Silva, who died on the 10th of March 1817, aged 23 years and S 
days. Thou, O my God, hast heard my prayer. Thou hast 
given an inheritance to them that fear Thy name. Ps. 60, v. 5 
I Read ; 6]. 1 ask of those who may read this epitaph to say an 

Our Father and a Hail Mary. 

Here also was buried Alexandre Guilberto, the first-bom st)n 
of Eduardo and Teresa de Silva, who died on the 31 st of August 
1812, aged 9 months and 7 days. 

229. —On the ground, on the Gospel side. 

.1820, Dec. 2 .—Hie jacent / the mortal remains / of / Francis 
De Silva / who departed this life on 2nd December 1820, / aged 
.■)6 years, 8 months & 20 days. / In life he was distinguished 
for a meek and / charitable disposition, for his tenderness as a 
husband, his affection as a parent, and / his probity and sincerit \ 
as a friend. / To commemorate then his virtues and as 
the last tribute of her affection, his afflicted widow / has caused 
this stone to be thus inscribed. / 

Aqui jazem / os raortaes restos / de / Francisco De Silva 
(|ue faleceo aos 2 de Dezembro de 1820 / da Idade de 56 Amios, 
8 Mezes & 20 Dias. / Elle se distinguio na vida por hum 
manso / a benevolo genio, pela ternura de hum amante / Esposo. 
|)ela affei 9 ao de hum benigno Parente; e pela probidade, e 
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siDceridade de liuni Bel Amigo. / For commemorar estas sua.s 
Virtiides, e como ultimo tribute da affei(;a5, sua / afflicta Viuva 
mandou insculpir esta memoria. / Pe^o por caridade de rezai* 
hum Padre Nosso, e Ave Maria. / 

230. —Tablet on the wall, nave, right side. 

1824y Jan. 1; 1824y Sept. 20 .—In the tomb / to which havr 
been consigned / the remains of Theodora de Fries / are also 
interred / Theodora Jane de Fries, her grand-daughter / and 
Thomas de Fries, Esqr., her son: / the former, bom 12th 
November 1803, died 1st January 1824; / the latter died 20tli 
September 1824, aged 58 years. / To their united memory 
is dedicated / this farewell tribute of esteem and respect / by a 
disconsolate sister and daughter. / 

231. —Within the Church, nave, right side. 

1824, May 8 ; 1827y July 12 ; ISHoy Dec. 2,—Sacred to tlu‘ 
memory of / Pascal de Fries, E.sqre., / second son of Adrian d(‘ 
Fries, Esqre., / who was cut off in the prime of life / on the 8th 
day of May 1824, / aged 25 years 7 months r:nd 18 days, 
to the sincere regret of his worthy aged father, relatives and 
friends. / He possessed a warm and affectionate heart, and 
excess of that virtue which covers / a multitude of sins. / 

Also to the memory of / Adrian de Fries, Esqre., / senior 
member of the firm of Adrian de Frie.s and Co.., / who departed 
this life at Pondicherry / on the 12th day of July 1827, / aged 
69 years one month and eight days. / The relicks of this highl,\ 
revered parent / were removed from Pondicherry / and reinterrefl 
here / on the 22nd day of June 1829 / in conformity to his dying- 
request / made to his bereaved children. / He was a kind and 
affectionate parent, / a warm-hearted friend, / and his hand ever 
open to relieve the wants / of his destitute fellow-creatures. / 

Here lie also interri^d the remains of Mrs. Hose Cecile de 
Fries, / the beloved wife of Lewis de Fries, / son of the late Adrian 
de Fries, Esqre., / who died in child-birth / on the 2nd day ol 
December 1835 / at the early age of 18 years 3 months & 19 
days, / deeply and sincerely regretted by her / afflicted husband, 
an aged mother / and numerous connections / to whom her 
virtuous qualities / and the gentleness of her manners / parti¬ 
cularly endeared her. / Jesus said unto her, I am the Resur ¬ 
rection and the life. He that believeth in Me, though / he were 
dead, yet shall he live, and whosoever liveth and believeth 
in Me shall / never die ”—St. John, Chap. xi. v. 25-26. / 

J. J. Cotton (List of Inscriptionsy 1905, p. 118, No. 647) 
gives a portion of the part concerning Adrian de Fries only 

232. —On the ground, right side of nave. 

182 {4 .?], June 16. —7 lines of Armenian ; next: 

Sacred / to the M[emoryl of / Anne M. Sus[anna Alejx- 
ander, / born 7th Deer. 1820, died 16th June 182[4?]. 
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This filoiK^ is iiHdi ilxvl witli affec^fioii and ijrief by her disc.on- 
solafce FalliPi'. 

233. — /<S’2/. Oct. 7. —Sfi(*.rP(l to the meinory of / Oeoige 
.Aiiguptus Rutter, / tlie sou of William Rutter, Esq'‘\, / who 
rleparbecl this life ou the 7th of Oetobcr 1824 / at the age 
of 15 years 0 months / and 13 days. , To the great grief of his 
f)arents, / relatives and friends, to whom his / mild and truly 
amiable disposition had inexpre.ssibly endean'd him. / 

234. — /'S'2/, iVoe. 1. —To the nkemory of Frances Maria 
Atig(do bom hth April 1824, du^d 4th November 1824. 
The lovely infant daughter of Antlumy Edward Angelo, Esq., 
of the Madras Civil Servicf* and Mary Theodora, / his wihr 

235. —The above portion of tho e}>itay)h is lepeatel on a 
1abh4<fi.\ed aganisl th(‘ wall, when* we read still ; 

This last mournful tribute of atfeetion ; is o(foro‘l by 
}>ar(‘ats, on whose h(Mvrt,s her image is dee[)ly graven, / in humble 
njsignation to tlie deer(H‘ / of an omniscient Judge / at wh.ose 
awfid bar her Angel innoeiMjee / will plead for their infirmities, / 
and in confiding K^eollection / of those emphatic words of the 

[-y| J(‘sus ; ' •‘Suffer little chi id i*en and forbid tliem 

not to eome unto M(^ : for of such is the kingdom ' of fleavcvn.” 
.Matthew, Chap, xix, ver. xiv. 

“A. E. Angelo was a writer in 1815 and servcul as Judge 
till 1843, wh(m Ik* resigned the service. He died July 28th, 
1855. He niarried firstly the only (laughter of Lewis de Fries. 
Sh(‘ died at Bellary, May 9th, 1834, and he married a second 
time Miss Eliza Law Frazer. Marcli 9th, 1830. Angelo was 
a grandson of the famous fencing master Domenico Angelo 
.Malevolti 4’remamondo (1710-1802), whose (ddost son Hcmrv 
Angelo (1700-1839) had also a son named Henry (1780-1852), 
who was f(‘neing master at Haileybury from 1806 to 1810.” 

.1 ,1. Cotton's Lisl of Jif.scriplions, 1905. p. 118, No. 047. 

230.—Near tin* Communion rails, along the wall. 

/(S’25. June .27 .—.Sacrt'd / to the memory of Mrs. Hippolita 
D’iSilva, / rcdiel of tlie late Francis D'Silva / who departed this 
life / on the 27th fluiie 1825, ag(Mi 53 years and 9 months. 
Her pious and moral priiKd})les as an affectionate wife, / tender 
mother, and a sin(;ere friend, will be fondly / cherished V)\ 
her children, and be a model of virtue for their guidance 
1(» future happiness. 

Entomb’d with her dearest spouse, here she lies ; 

To reap eternal life, to Hod she flies, 

By death from her children untimely torn. 

These tears be hers, while yet for her we mourn. 

This tribute of affection is inscribed by her sons* / W. 
Martin. Sculpt. 




San Thome—The St. Thomas’ Cathedral. (South view.) The main entrance faces We; 







Thome.—The St. Thomas' Cathedral (Northern view). The main entrance faces West. 
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287.—On a wint(‘ nuirblt' ta])let against a black inarl)l(' 
Itackground. inserted in tbe wall of the sacristy. 

/(S\2(S\ A]»\ ().—Sacrnin / Pin Mcinorn / Pcrillustiissimi ii 
Keligiosissiinr Viri Revereiub F^atris F^^-e Clenientis a Spiritu 
Sanclo /' Connnissarii Ordinis S. praneisci ()bservaivtif> Et Vicarii 
Ecclcsin P. M. \\ de laice. Oui. ))()st<juaMi oninia sua sacia 
innncra cum ardentissimo Zelo Iin|)lcvisset. post (‘xemphnn sui 
l)i^ jni Alagistri doctrinain Prnr('])ta el S]>irilain Evangelii Siias 
oves docciulo Alapie illas ad c()n(a)rdia/) ('t Christianani (diarit- 
t(‘ni FCxhortando Vita fimctus Est die IV A])ri!is. anui v(‘ro ' 
1S2S ; Otatis suo oS. Hoe mai'inoi' A suis Piis amieis et 
Paroeianis tacctum (\s| . II. F. F^. John 1)' SfMia. Scnl]). 

{'Tnnishflion) Saci'ed to llie ])i()ijs memory of \]\v Very 
1 Ihistrious and V('ry IC'ligious Ealber-tb(‘ Pcs erend l^h('i Clement 
of the Holy (ihost. Commissary of the OrdcT* of Eranciscan 
()l)servantin('s. and X’icar of tb(‘ Cluircb of tlu* lMess(‘d Virgin 
Mary of Light, who. aft('r fulfilling with most aj'dcnt zeal all tlu* 
duties of his saci'(‘d ottiee. t(‘aching his flock, in imitation of his 
Dix'ine Mast(M‘'s (‘.xample. th<' doidriiuv prcH'opts and sjiiritof th(' 
Cos])('l and exhorting tlaan to union and Cliristian charity, died 
on the bill of .\])ril 1S2«S, in the bSth year of his age. This 
maibh* ta])let was (‘r('et(‘d by his devoted fi'i('nds and parish¬ 
ioners. II. 1. P. 

\W print in itali<‘s the laig<* nimd)cr of inistakcs of this 
('pita]»h. 

28S. - -Tabhd on the wall, right side. 

/'S’Vh. Aikj. II. . -To th(‘ memory of .Mrs. Hosanna Ara- 

llioon. Fl('lict of the Late C. Arathoon. ICsq"'.. Died lltli 
August lS8t). Ag(‘d 70 y(“ars. Ail the qualitii's of tlie wise 
W(.)man of tlu' Scriptures wcmc cxeinplificHl in her through a 
long lif(' crowned with honour’, dignity, and virtue. / This 
ta])]et is jnsci'ibcMl by iilial aiTection. Fleqiiiescat in pace. 
T. Denman. 88. C^nadr’ant. Regent St., London. 

280.— In front of tlu' altar’ in the sacristy. 

/8'/7, Junr U >—Hie jarret Fr. FraiKUSCMs a Doloribus 
(‘X familia Franciscana Obser-vantium in Missionibus Coroman- 
delensibus /. ejusdem oi’dinis Cominis/sai ius Chaieralis et liujus 
ecclesia? Vicarius. in Coa / noFrili genere natus / Anno Domini 
MDCCXCIFI die tertia Deceinbris ■ in hac dio(;t‘si duros Mission- 
is / labores sustinens et languores morlri din patiens obi it Anno 
Domini MJ)CCCXLVFr die XVF Junii. / J. C. Fitzgerald, 8c'. 

{Translatioyi ):—Here lies FatFier Francis of Dolours, of the 
Order of Obser van tine Franciscans, Commissary CcMieral of tire 
same Order in tire Coromandel Missions, and Vicar of this 
Church. Born at Coa of a noble family, on the 3rd of Decem¬ 
ber 1793, A.D., he bore the hard toils of a missionary life 
in this diocese, and, after a long illness patiently borne, died on 
the 16th of Juno 1847. 


8 
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240. —On the ground, light side. nave. 

ISUJ. Au(f. 1-f. —8aered to the memory / of .loseyihine 

Jessie the helov(‘d child of / John & Margaret Arathoon 
horn 11 til Pehvnary 1S4J. died 14th .August 1849. Osiheider 
Sc. 

Arathoon is an Armenian name. Mr. Mesrovh J. Seth 
writes to me that the Arathoons were rcdated to tlu'Aloorats and 
arameaiis of Ma(1 1 ’as. 

241. — iSaU A’or. />7.—Tlie l>lessingof Him that was ready 
to iierish canie upon nits Job. 29. IJ. 

T.H.S. Saered to tlie nuanory of Agnes .lane Matlu'wson. / 
the beloved sist(‘r of Mrs. Luisa I)’ Castidlas, who dejiarted 
this life on th(‘ 10th NovemVier 1 S(VI. aged 00 years. She died 
(h^eply r(‘giett(“d / liy 1 um‘ nummous eoniH'xions. Her sister, 
who knew h(‘r worth, has eausial this monument to b(‘ta'ec ted 
in memory of lier many virtiu's. as also of sineen' and flei'p 
affection. Re<|uiescat in yiace. 

242. —An Armenian inscription of 1.5 lines, on the ground, 
nave of the Ohurch. whit(‘ marble. 

24J.—Arnuaiian inscriptions under the ])aintings of Aposth^s 
in the Churcli, 


flllhPP- ‘nb-SOIIII I’JHbfhSlL 
OP- <|>hUh'n‘^niI 
IIP- 0(lhAllVb»7l) 

UP- ermiifvnii 

Tip- iius'is-biin lUHL-fi.i’j. 
tip- aiimif’dii 
tjp- •no'i.oii 

tip iriisp-tiii;. 

{Translation ):— 

1. St. Peter the Apostle. 

2. St. Philip. 

3. St. John. 

4. St. James. 

5. St. Matthew the Apostle 

6. St. James of Alpheus. 

7. St. Paul. 

8. St. Matthew. 


244.—The stone on the threshold of the South gate of the 
nave has a date: AN. 1677. the tw o 7’s being separated 
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by a dip in the ^tone. This is tlie oldest date within the 
Church. 

245. —The two beams with wliich the gate of the fa(;ade of 
the Church is barred bear tlie date 1824. 

246. —O*! the facade of tlie Cliurch. a slate slab with 
the four Hebrew letters for ‘ dehov^ah ’ or • .lalive.’ This was 
))ut up by Fr. Lazarus Soma, in 1921 or 1922. to replace similar 
chai'aeters in stucco work which wa^re thc're bcdore. 


Points of interest (247-248). 

247. —\Vhen the pavement of th(‘ Chiindi was lately 
renovated, the tombstones w(‘re shifted, so as not to interfere 
with the d('signs of the llooring. It is, therefore, impossible now 
to say whether th(\v are axdrially above the tombs. The sanu' 
is tru(‘ also for the timibstones in the 8. Thome Cathedral. 

The jambs, lintels, and arches of tlie facade gat(‘ and of tlu' 
South gate are of granite; but Tndian workmen have the 
fatal mania of white-washing whatever they come across, even 
w bite marl)le. 

The (jciitral portion of the Church, /.e., th(‘ nave and the 
sanctuary, is vaulted, the hdt part of the transept, terra(!ed ; the 
right part of the trans(‘])t. or tlu' sacristy, is roofed witli tiles. 

248. — Ch urch hUnj isU rs. 

At the Luz Church, i found on .Ian. 91, 1921. the following 
jegisters : Baptisms (Jan. 1, 1808—March 19. 1827 ; March 18, 
1827—Apr. 19. 1880; June 6. 1880—Sept. 19, 1888; Aug. 20, 
1888—Marcli 7, 1916; Jan. 19. 1916, up to date) ; Miarriages 
(Feb. 19. 1808—Jan. 90, 1897); Burials (Jan. 90, 1808—Dec. 
9, 1844; Jan. 12, 1845—April 24, 1888; March 6, 1899, up to 
date). 

Among tlie i>urial registers I found one giving a list of th(‘ 
• covas ’ or tombs in the Church, and of tin* places where people 
were buried ; it went back to the beginning of the 19th century. 


In the Luz Churrh Cemetery (249-253). 

249. — 1S2:L Nov. 27.—To the memory of / Adelaide, 
daughter of / Daniel and Isabella Comes, born 24th Novemb(*r 
1821 died 19th Septemlier 1824. ' 

250. — 1912, Jan. 2o. —In loving memory of Sampurna, 
wife of Edwards, who died on the / 25th Jany. 1912, ! aged 
42. K. I. P. 

251. —7.972, July 27.—Requiescat / in , pace. / Of your 
charity / pray for the soul of / S. D. .^rokiasawmy Pillai / son of 
the late ' S. Doraisamy Pillai, / (Confectioner) / died 21st July 
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1912, aged 20 years./ ‘^Blessed are dead which die in the 
Lord.” 

252. — 1912, Oct. 10 .—In / loving meniory of A.(J ?). 
Manuel Pillai who departed this life ' on the 10th October 
1912 / aged SO years and 9 months.' Erected l)y his loving 
and grateful widow and childnai. R.l.P. 

253. —The cruzeirn (Tamil : rruzadi) in tlu' c(Mitrf‘ of th(‘ 
c-('inet(‘ry has a stonc' w ith th(‘ Fiv(‘ Wounds neatly engi avial. 

11. N(‘(rr the Church of Madrc de iJeos (254-259). 
fn .\IuLhvrframmani Street (254 257). 

254. —At Hous(‘ No. 4 ; a stom^ witli tlu' Ix^ginning of 5 
lines in lV)rtngu(‘S(‘ ; a fragnuMit of tomhstomv 

255. —At th(' Pilliyar Covil ; in tlu' drain : a stoia* hracket 
w ith d(“signs on both sid<*s ; two other carved stones : tlie base 
oi’ top of a pillar with leaf designs at the corners similar to 
No. A4() of the Bisho])’s Muscaim. 

256. —In Pullicate grammani. in a cocoanut garden leading 
to a brick phitform wIkmo jieople come to sit. a stone with a 
seated (naked ?) image'; also another stone' with a bigge'r image. 
e)nly the bust eif w hich is sea'ii. 

257. —In the' same^ garde'u, before the liouse of the' tenant 
e)r owner, the* two standing uakeMl Jain images described in 
onr Nos. 39-40. Tlu'y hael beeai dug uj> from somewhere'. 

In Rosary Chvrdi Lane (258-250)- 

25S.—At the' junction of Bosarv Church Lane and Pueki- 
palli Stre'ct, near a small temple, a lirokem stone ])t*a(:ock, small. 

259. —In Rosary Church Lane', at the house' e:)f Mr. Che^ster. 
in a rubliish hea}), fiom which we dug it up, a stone wath a 
pine-cone (?) carve*d at the bottom. 

On Friday January 25, 1923, 1 we'iit with Mr. T. J. Kanaka, 
of the; Archaiological Department, exploring Muthiigrammani 
Str., Rosary Church Lane, and other places in the vicinity, and 
made him nott^ other things of interest. He marked them in 
his pocket-book, but ne'glected to give me a copy. The list 
might be' enlargeei fre)m his notes. 

12. At the Church of Madre de Deos, Mylapore (260-266). 

260. —In the rear half of the Church. 

ISd l, May 2S.— 

IDT.r<% Tl h , jjf. UjdsOiUL JI I .^yT^trifliU Tli <SlJluS<S\ 
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JJ^LDLI 1 0)1 S ? ri.r)^;} 1. Jifolhimi h ^r)l h Ji! JO I I- 

l9 . o’ ^jV jW' 9 . i Q -S I jn A! T> ^ h 1 Q ' D lYj L }). 

{TranMation): Mr. A. Malayappa .\cliar>'ar at the a^e of 
35 (li('(l at Poiiditherry on Wednesday, 28th of May, 1851. 
Please recite a Pater and Ave for the repos(‘ of Ids soul. 

2dl. —In front of the inner gate. 

/<S'5'>, May 8 .— Mic jacad- j KevtuAMidus Marianns Liidovicus 
Hibeiro Hujus Paroohia* Vicarins. / Benignus fiiit. ])ius ac 
}>robiis. .\eiate 41) in Cliristo obdorinivit / A.l) 1853 Mali die 8 
hora 1) A.M. (R.l.P.) Dedicavit M. K. Samieannu Nayagai 
15-8-181)0. {Fol/oiP / //ar.s' in Tatnil nj the mme tenor.) 

[Translaiion): IPm c lies the RevcM-caid Mariano Luis Ribeiro. 
Vicar of this parish ; he was kind. ])ious. and rigliteoiis, and fell 
ash'ep in th<‘ Lord at 1) M.. on tke 8th of May A.D. 1853. 

Erected by IM. R. Sainicanmi Nayagar, 15-8-181)0. 

202. —In the r(‘ar half of the Church. 

ISH'L Oct. — -f Sacred to the ineinory of Maiiapi)a 
.\loothoosav\ni>' Navaker son of Thana])pa Nayaker. wlio 
d(‘.|)arted this iife / on the 21)th October 1802. Aged 03 years. 

I ^^02 .AiyVi r 'jj h~oi _ iri.i I'o 20 It j] Q< i j jJj oii i i. ii^ 9 toV 

I r I cO/ 7, 11 r >)fi f) i hJ, ^ /; \ odi i ..n i T) i h i i, i , ‘jy r. i j i i r P ii i I'l i i ■ i.p 
9^1 rut): l>iiiirf,j ^hlljiyOjy () 3 . .AIIIJjjoA) y)fi.D I I I oTil Q JFj/Al i./ 

j nj Ai,)j> I ip i, iji y ir^ i i /. I'P il ooi/yAr// itp-iri .ai 

'7) O 75 

p T, ] T,; v 'nyLt, 

[Translatiori) : Mr. Marianiuttu Swaini Na yakar, the sori 
of Mr. Tanappa Nayakar, at the age of 03, died at Madi’as on 
Wednesday, 29th of October 1802. Idease recnte foT' him a 
Pater and Avay 

203. —On the lugger bell of the Church, on a scroll. 

in voce exuJlaiiojnis / Fait a Pondichery en 17ot) par 
i'ierre Brimet. 

'there follow 2 lines in Tamil, meaning : This bell was 
made by Arulappau | =John], son of Thavayan. 

204. —On the smidler bell: Voce mea ad Domlnuni. -f- / 

A crown below the cross; next: (A.D.M.C. / A.T). 1803. 

Some words in TaT'iil, meaning : Made by Arulappan. 

Points of interest (265-206). 

205. —The Church of Madre Deos was built by order of Fr. 
Alexander Valignano at the expense of the Bishop of Cochin in 
1575 and was opened for worship in 1570, under the title of 
Our Lady’s Nativity. Cf. Oriente Conquistado, Bombay edn., 
1886, Pte. 11, Conq. 11, Div. IT, §2. p. 150. In 1500, we hear that 
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tlie Jesuits had lately built a house near the Church of 8t. efohu, 
which the Bishop of Cochin, Dorn Jorge Theniudo, O.P., gave to 
the Fathers in 1566, during his visit to Mvlapore with Fr. 
Master Belchior Nunez. S.J. Cf. ibid.. Fte. IT.Conq. II. Div. 1, 
§ 4, p. 144. 

Tlie thrtM^ old altars with wooden reredoses are in tlie 
same style and must belong to the same period. The side-altar 
on the Ic'ft (Cospel side) has gilt wooden statues of St. Francis 
Xavier and St. Ignatius, evidently relics of the time when the 
Jesuit Fathers had chai-ge of the Churcli. In the right arm of 
the transept there is a statin^ of St. 8el)astian ; on the side-altar 
in the left arm of tlu' transept, a modern statu(‘ of Our Lady of 
Pompeii. 

In tlie sacristy theie is a chalice of peculiai- sliajie. 

For tlie story of the beautiful old carved chair, which stood 
in the ChunJi. but whicli the Bishop rcmioved to liis house 
in 1921. for greater security, s(M‘ our No. 2. 

TJie older poi’tion of the Church is vault('d ; tht‘ walls are 
enormously thick ; luaivv buttresses, on both sifh's. support the 
edifice. 

266 .—Church Rcijisiers . 

Madre do Deos liaving lioen for two e(uituries under the 
management of the Jesuits, 1 made a special study in 1921 of its 
three oldest Baptism Registers (Jan. 4, 1789—Sept. 6. 1816; 
Aug. 10, 1817- -March 9. 1848 ; March 15, 1841—Dec. 24, 1872). 
By mcMins of these Register’s 1 determined the incumbents and 
tlie time of theii' incurabency from January 1780 to May 
185J. The oldest marriage register goes from Nov. 27, 1819 to 
Nov. 7, 1882; the old(‘st register of burials, from Jillv 12,1818, 
to Dec. 28, 1885. 

These registers contained also some valuable historical notes 
l)y Padre Mariano Luis Ribeiro, who styles himself repeatedly a 
Jesuit, tliough apparently he was not a Jesuit. They contained 
likewise autobiographical musings and instructions about cocoa- 
nut-gardening, by the samt‘. Padre, who was in charge of Madre 
de Deos from FeLr. 1839 to May 1853, when he died. All these 
notes T copied (47 pages foolscap), hoping to publish them in a 
historical review of Goa, as the language is Portuguese. 


13. At the Convent of the Indian Nuns of the Order of O.L. of 
Good Help, near Madre de Deos (267-269). 

267. —On the bigger bell: Don du Pere Marie Xaveriar, 
M.A. All convent d’ Adaikalamada. Crouzet Hildebrand fon- 
deurs a Paris. (Cast in the metal, an image of Our Lady.) 

M.A. means : Missionary Apostolic. 

268. —On the smaller bell: Adeikalam./ Lollee et ses fils, 
fondeurs accoideurs au Mans, f’rance, 1878./ (Cast in the 
metal, an image of Our Lady.) 
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269. —The CoiivTnit lias a small viiiei v. I had some iiotiori 
that the site of the Convent was formerly occupied by the 
Jesuit College, or the pre-rortuguese graveyard, or both; but 
the Nuns could not giv(‘ any infoi'ination on eitlu'r yioint. Th(‘y 
knew only that Priests had lived at the ])lace, lint not how 
long before. They themselv(‘s liad built the bigger house some 
22 years ago. 

14. ^7. L(izaru,s' (J] Lurch, near Madrv de Dens (Jlmrch (270-271). 

270. —Church used by the Tamil hsluuuKMi of the neigh- 
bourhood. 1 noted one or two inscriptions in tiie Church, 
mostly in Tamil, and of itH-tmt dat(\ d'his Chni'ch is mentioned 
by Balbi in 1582. 

271. —The bell h.as th(‘ following inscription: •Madras 
Mint. Mafic by the It' Itevd. M. F. Lol»o. K. (h Anno Dominc 
|.9/ol 1864." In the ecmtrf' of th<‘ 1x41. a cross witli t!‘(4oil e.vti’f'- 
mities. bnt without calvary. 

15. Ai thr K({pnlesrara 'f'cntplc. Mylapurc (272-27J). 

272. —A fragimml of a Portugm^se tomb-inscription, on the 
floor of tlv(' front nanahfparu. of th(‘ Amman shrime 

I FALK I 

CKA' NA KlIA died in the \'(‘ar 

1) 646-:L of 646 :L 

It sefMiis that th(‘ d.ate was at first |1J 642. and that the 
sf'coiifl 6 ^^as shoved in latcn- to make tlie date 164(>. 

272.—A fragment of a Poiluguese tomb-inscription on the 
floor of the Kalynna niandapain of the KapaU'Svara TempU'. 

KDE SEVS llL and tif his 

RDEIROS heiis. 

iSee my artifde : l^u'o Porluffue.se. insert plions in the Kapdhs- 
vara Temple, Mailapur (Madras), in J A.8. Bengal, N.S., 
Vol. IX, No 4, 1912. pp. 169-171, vvitli illustration of the 1st 
inscription. 

16. At the Marmalong Bridge, Saidapet (274). 

274.—Against tlie North-East pillar of the bridge, on an 
enormous stone : seven lines of Persian ; next; 

Hunc lion tern edificari jussit pro bono publico / Coja 

Petrus Uscan / Natione Armeni, Anno salvtis MDCCXXVl./ 

(Translation): In the year of Salvation MDCCXXVl 
1 = 1726], Coja Petrus Uscan, by nationality an Armeni [Arme¬ 
nian], had this bridge built for the public weal. (Follow 3 lines 
in Armenian.) 
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At hotb ends of lli(‘ hj’idge, on (dther sid(‘. stands a 
masonry pillar, liaviny^ on eaeli of its foin' sides a Ioml^ cross on a 
calvary. 


17. d/ LUHe Mntinl ('hurrh. SalfhfpcI (275-202). 

]*oinfs of in feres/ In I he ('hnreh. (275). 

275.— 'rii(' Clnirc]] af Liftic Aloind is dedi(‘at(al to ( )iir J^ady 
of (tood Hcrdtli. A staircase of S st(‘ps U'ads iij) to tin* main 
altar, wliieh is abov(> tin' cave. Tin' main altar tabk' has the 
Aiit^nstinian ai’ins, wln'ina* one mi,i>!;ht conchnh' that tin* ])i('senl 
altar is ])()stt*rioi‘ to the Jesuits. 

Tin' apertur(*. on tin' left of tin* main altar, hy which one 
^n)es dowai into tin* (‘avc* is so nairow that one has. so to say. 
to s(jU('('/(‘ oin'sclf in. d'o he noted is tin* (‘Joss on a ])edestal of 
three* stt'ps cut into tin* wall of tin* rocU at tin* entiance: this 
cross is )»■('-Portnmicse. as note'd iiinh'i' Xo. 49 (r). Two or three* 
steps l(*ad down into tin* cave*, which is so dark that one rt'epiires 
the assistance* of a candh*. in spit(* of an ojH'ninu through tin* 
rock e)n the* side* opposite' tin* entrance*. The* Hoor of the re)e‘k 
sle)|)es up cently towards an altar e'!(*cte*d at the e'.xtre'me* end. in 
the middle* of the* cave'. On the altar slaneis a mod(*i’n statue e)l 
St. Idiomas. witli a scre)]l ainl the weerds : (/nir/ riiiish me 'rhonni. 
rredidisfl: benli (/ui non videmnl <1 eredidertnil. Jo. XX. JJ. 
(Because' theeu hast se*en me', dJeomas. thou hast helicNe'd ; 
l)le*ss(Ml are the'V that have* not se'cn anel have* l>e'lie\eel.) 

In 1599. a Jesuit Fathe'i* spe'aks e>f Mass l>eing said at limes 
in the* caA'e*. On the' same e)e*casievn we* are* te)lel that St. The)mas 
e'scapc'd hy the* apertui'e* em the* se)nth side', after he'ing wouneleel, 
anel we'iit lee elie at St. rin)mas Me)unt. ddns is e'ven ne)W' the 
ste)rv, seeme \('rsions making the Saint also yo to .Descain^e) 
Chure h. tee take* I’e's!. Ileeweve'r. anotln'i* tle'suit. Father P>arradas. 
writes, straii^'ely enoutjjh. ahe)ut 1()14. that the flesnits |)ie're*e'd 
the^ roe'k on the* seeuth siele* te) aelmit the* light. 

Se)nn' of the local guides will alse) ])e)int out neai* the south 
aperture what they call the marks eef St. 'rhe)mas lingers; these, 
they say. In* left een the* roe*k when he* he)iste"d himself out of tin* 
cave to dee. ddn'se* marks a])]>eai to he natural formations. 

Fve'u if we' ace'cpt the s(eu*y of St. Theajnas martyrelom 
at Mylapore as true, it is by in) means e*le*ar where it occurred. 
The St. d'homas Christians e)f Malabar heild for Chrnnei Molai 
e)r Little Mount, anel their traelition is venerable fe)r its age*. 
The scene of the martyrdeim a])[)e*ais tea have been split up 
between Little Menmt anel St Tliomas Me)unt because of the* 
discover’v in 1547 e)t the stone e*re)ss at St. Thomas Mount. 
On the other hanel, \vh\' was St. Tliomas Mount lionemreel with a 
chapel in pre-Peirtugucw times, unless it was lielieved to have 
lie^en connected with St. Thomas, anel se), possibly, with his 
martyrelom I The respeM'tive merits e)f beith places are still a 
mystery te) me. 
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Oil two occasions, in 1921 and 192d. 1 (‘xainined tlu* C‘a\(‘ 
1 liiiutcly foi' insci’iptions or other marks of ariciiMit occii|)at ion, 
hut found none. 

I nsrrij.t Ions tritlihi the (liarrh (27i; -iS:;). 

27(). —In iront of tlie (‘omninniim j’ails. 

1?').'). Jtdj/ 2. Aqni (‘slao sejaiHados Samuel Kdmunds 
Natinul de London , Qm^ faileeeo aos 2. d(‘ Jullio 1755, 
dc Idade de dti. annos o Natalia de Losai io. ambos piadozi's 
Consort€\s. () liois. (pK^ ])assais aijui, llezais pelh^ amor de 
Deos ; lifi P ' nosso (' lina Au(‘ A1‘. 

{Tr(fnsl(f/i(jn): Here ar(‘ buried SainiH'l Ldmunds. anali\ e 
of London, w lio di(‘d <)n (lu* 2nd of Juf\' nbo, a^ed (it) \ ear>. 
and Natalia de Posario. a. ])ious coujile. () w failldul. who 
pass h('r(‘, joj‘ (Jod s sak(‘ say om‘ oui‘ Kallu'r and one Hail Maiw . 

Cf. d. ,J. Cotton of I nsf'ri pi ions. p. No. SSo). who 

writes • p]dniands.‘ 

277. — In fi’ont of tlu* slaircase yoiny ii]) to tlu' altai'. 

ISO/'. Julp 1. A<ji daz , Hehaia ; da idad(' de 12 mezes 

l^ilha flo S(‘n’ Bilderbeck e de sua PiSj)oza Ibdmia 
aqual P^al(‘C(‘o ao I d('dulho 1897. 

{'l'r(tiislaiion): Here lies Helena. aa<*d 12 months, daiijyihter 
of Mr. C. Hijd(‘rf)eck ami (d' his wife Helena, who diisd on tlu' 

Ist of duly 1807. 

d. *J. (a)tton {List of Insrriptions. p. ItiO. No. SSti) writes ; 
■■ Mr. Christoyilu'r Bildeilieck. merchant of Madras, died at 
Colachel. d'ravancor(‘ State. Novmnlxu' lOth. 1817. H(' was 

connected with tlu* family of flohn de Monte, whose son was 
named Christojdu'r Ifildiulieck de Monte (see No. 9St)).“ 

278. — Tablet insert(*d in the wall. }j,()S]H‘1 sidt*. 

1919.— The cave wheri* lay hid ])erseculed, just before 
b(‘ing martyri'd / by Rajah Mahadevan king of Mvlapuram 
A.l). ()8. Thomas, , one of the twelve*, the gre'at aposth* 
of India, tlu* very one who ])ut Ids ling(*rs into the wounds of 
His Lord and (Jod. Diop your penny foi* this great historical 
and archa'ological monument. / A. Moniz, Vi(*ar. 1919. 

279. —L(*ft of this inscription, on the same* side*, a d’andl 
inscription e)f Id lines to the same* edfVe*t. 

‘Mahaeleva' insteael e)f • Mazelai.' eloes not e*e)mmeiul itself 
to the writei' ; the ye*ar A.l). 98, or any e)tlu*r tor St. Tluimas* 
martyrelom is not historically pro\c‘d. winch does not mean that 
it is disproved ; St Thomas’ connection with Little* Me)unt rests 
on pre-Portngue*se traelition. the value of which it bedongs to 
future lesearch to establish. 

280. —At the) inner entranere e)f the Cluirch, befoi e w hat was 
the original fayade. 

1S09, Jvly 2d.-1~ Aqui daz Mael’"*' Mictorina Cabau 
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Falecida iia fdade de 42 Atmos aos 20 do Juiho 1809. Reza 
]iuni P. N. e A.M. 

{Translation): Here lies Madame V'ietorii)a Caltaii, who died 
at tile agf‘ of 42 \ears, on the 20th of rfulv 1809. Reeitt^ 
an Oiir Fafhei and a Hail Marv. 

J. d. Colton (List of Insertplions, p 109, No. 887) writes; 
■Victoria’, ‘‘This lady died at Covelong. 8he \\a8 wih' to 
Nif'hoias Cahau. a doctor. A Miss M. Cabau married Mr. C. 
RoViertson, h'elaaiarv 1809. Mr. .lolrn Piellow (see No. 651) 
married, .Inly .‘Hst. 1826. Aurora, daughter ei Mr. .lolm Cabau. 
Siaiior. ' (ihid.) 

To find tli(‘ ins(a‘iption we had to scrape from the floor 
thick layers of wax drip])ings. On ciMtain h'stivities, the faith¬ 
ful asseml)l(‘ in large mntiliers luu’e and walk in procession, 
canying w ax-cam 1 les. 

281. - In front of tlu^ original fayade of tlie Church, before 
tlK‘ tomb of Mrs. V^. Cabau. there is an Armenian inscription 
of 6 lines, not mentioned by .1. .1. Cotton. It requires being 
decijihered by an Af'menian scholar. Tlu‘ lettering was encrust- 
t‘d in a thick coating of wax from dri))])ing candles, and no 
wonder. I was told b\- old FatluM- Nunes that on the 4th 
Sunday after hjastcu'. tin* great feast of the Chinxdi brings 
togethei’ from 50,000 to 60,000 peo])le. and one of the features 
of th(' feast is a p]’oc(*ssion in which, acajording to hallowed 
custom, all carry a lighted tayjer. The numbers given by Fr. 
Nunes would be enormous ev(‘n if reduced b>’ lialf ; but only 
tliose on the spot can giv(‘ an estimate. The estimati^ of Mgr. 
Carvallio (16-;T‘25) is 15.000 to 20,000. 

282. —In the lear half of the Church, (centre. 

/WAO. Nov. Iff. —Louisa the dcxarly beloved wife of Rr. 
F. F. Pinto born 14tli Jun(‘ 1890 ; , married 26th Ayw. 1909 ; 
died I9th Nov. 1909./ I loved you much ; you loved me more ; 
Cod loves us most. To Him 1 go, and wvait a little w^hile and 
we will nuH't to y)art no more. / ‘ Death is swallowed up in 

victory.'* 

28J?.—In the rear half of the Churcdi. right side 

I ft J If, June If >.—In loving memory / of Severin Lawrence 
D’Silva / born 11th Feb. 1859, died L‘lth June 1919./ May he 
1 ’t‘st in y)eace. Ha\ e pity on me, hav(» pity on me, at least you, 
my friends, because the hand of the Lord hath touched me. 

Points of interest on the snrmnit of Little Mount (284-285). 

284.—At the very highest point of the hill, there are 
several items of interest. 

First, there is the perennial spring. At my visit on February 
6, 1921, 1 found in it four feet of w^ater, and was told that some¬ 
times it rises to six feet. As I pulled out my measuring rod 
from the very bottom, where apparently mud had collected, the 
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water tiz/.ed quite audil)ly. d’he story is that, wlien 8t. Thomas 
preached to tiu' people gathered on the rocks, where now rises 
an • octagonal’ cruzeiro with a battered wooden cross, tlie 
peojde wore paiclied with thirst ; whereu})on, St. Thomas struck 
(fie rock with his staff and w ater flowed. Natural exjdannlions can 
be gi^^en for the presence of water at that height. NV‘ar a niosqut' 
at Pallavaram, Ix'yond St. Thomas Mount, and at a greativi 
altitude, there is also, I was told, a pc'rennial spring. Neither 
sliould the visitoi' attach any imfK>rtance to wliat is said to be a 
mark of a foot on tlie In ink of tin^ well. \V(' may b(' satisfied, 
if we (uin prove (*onclusively some day that St. ddiomas was 
at Mylapore and died there. The new' jirools 1 have adduced 
may’ be very cogent to me ]>ei*sonally : th(‘y arc* not yet material 
and ])alpal)le (‘nough for people g(>nei*ally. 

Secondly ; near tlie jierennial s)H’ing t here is, cut in the rock, 
a cross, witii ti’cfoil extr(‘mities, almost effatanl. This 1 tak(‘ 
to be pi(‘-Port ugues(^. 'I'his (U'oss and the other at th(' entrance 
to the cave are conclusive proofs of the sanctity of the spot, 
lor medi(‘val Christians. Whether St, Thomas liimsivlf made the 
foi’mer. whetliei' he was braiten near it and shed on it th(' first 
dr‘oj) of his blood, wheth(*r he was next dr’aggfMl to St. Thomas 
Mount and there done to death, as Father Antonio Salvador 
Nunes told me the story was, theses ai‘(‘ other mattru’s. to wtiich 
one n(‘ed not pin one's faith, one of tin* iraisons Ixang that these 
v(*rsions come so very late in the day. ddierc* ar(‘ many older 
versions, in which they have no part. 

It w’ould be, how'ever, a detuded advancic it w’(' could provc^ 
that there is yet clinging to Little Mount a tradition that it 
was the spot where peacocks congregated, and ^vllere St. Thomas 
was killed accidentally by a fowler who mistook him lor a 
peacock. Father Nunes would have it tluit Jjittle Mount is tlie 
site of that tradition. Long before me and Father Nunes, Mgr. 
Medlycott was told that it was the centre of the yieacock legend 
(India and the Apostle T'homas, 11)05, ]>. 125 rr.) It that wer(‘ 
so, Little Mount was sacred to Christians in Marco Polo’s time, 
A.D. 1292. 

Hiien T’sang, the Chinese traveller, records a Nortliern 
Buddhist tradition that, in old time, Tathagata, (whom Mrs. 
E. A. Coidon identifies with the Japanese Nyorai and the 
Messiah) was the king of peacocks who brought water for his 
thirst-tormented followers out of a rock by striking it with his 
beak, “ ‘ All afflicted ones w’ho taste, or wash in, the abundant 
streams which flow therefrom are healed.’ On the rock traces 
of the peacock’s feet are visible.” (Mrs. E. A. Cordon, World 
Healers, 1. 124.) Who was this peacock ^ At Mylapore, when 
the fowler took aim at the finest bird of the pack, and it flew up, 
and he hit it, it fell down, and was St. Thomas! Such was the 
story told to Friar de’ Marignolli at Mylapore in 1348. And 
Friar Jourdain de Severac about A.D. 1330 gives it as part of 
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liis iiidiiui ox|)cri(‘Dce, that ‘^ouie Christians of [iidia i(‘(iarded 
' St. Thomas th(‘ givat ’ as Christ. 

Tliirdly : above the faded cross on the rock, tlieie is ariotlu'i' 
cross oD a small pedestal or ealvary, which ajrpears iiiodejo. 
In 1711 then* was a small eliajrel over both, the eliapel of the* 
Ivesurreetion. It was Father Nunes' wish to rebuild it, but he 
did not live to s(*e liis wish realised. Me died on duly 2oth. 11)24. 

On tin* io(*ks near tin* n'uziiro. 1 hoped to tind crosses 
< ar\t‘d on tire stones, as 1 had load in souk* old accounts that 
ihere w(‘!'(* eiosses on the* rocks all aluiut tin* .Mount; instead. 1 
found sonu' ten small holes, cut in the rock Ik'ic* and tlu're. llu* 
origin and pin |)(ts(‘ of \\ hich 1 cannot e.\|)lain. \\'(*rc ihey used 
to till* eun])o\\ (l(*r on Ihst ivi* Cluirch occasions { 

Tin* \isit(»r who. on eoniing down tlie big flight of ste|)s 
before th(* church, will turn to the right and go a short distanct* 
by tin* road round tin* bill will conu* to two masonry construe 
tions. aliout 4 feet lugh ; under oiu* of them. Icg(*nd says, is 
a kn(‘f‘-print : und(‘r tin* otlu'r. a hand ((*)'P>hitof Si. 'riiomas. 
l’o])ular imagination has Jieen very active Ik'd* once more, and 
th(‘ reason why wi* chronicle most of tfiese l(*g('nds is to keeji 
t!u*m within bounds by taking stocd< of tlieir present position. 

‘ Two ston(*s bi'low' are pointed out as b(‘aring tlu* inpvress of 
his |St. 'hhomas’l foot and the mai’ks of Ins kn(*('s. whih* anothei’ 

is said to lx* stained with his blood. Tlu'sjiring is said to 

have been mirac-ulously created to suppl>' the saint w ith wat(*r 
when attacked by (hii'st in the cave in which lie had taken 
ri'fuge. Tlu* h*g(‘nd regaiding this is still eurri'ut in Syi'ia. and 
not long ago tu^o ])ilgrims made th(*ir way hither from Fde.^-sa 
and tilled some liottles with the sacred water to take back to 
their own eounti’y/' Cf. H. Sewell, Archaeol. iSurvey o/ India. 
LiiSt of Aniit/nrn ia)} Jtt mains- of S. India. .Madras. \’ol. 1 (1882). 
P. 170. 

285.—The bell at Idtth* Mount is inscribed : IVramlrin' 
Wdiks Christmas 11)1 !. 

1 made in vain in 11)211 a seajeh for an inserijition of 1.551 
which is said in an old account (Father Ta(‘hard's letter 
of 1711) to have been at Little Mount in his time. If it 
could be found, it would be one of our oldest post- Portuguese 
inscu’iptions for S. Tliome and Mylapori*. 

No traca* can now be found either of the pri'-}V)rtugues(* 
open-air cross which stood still in 151)1) and 1614 iu*ar or on 
Little Mount. It was said to have been made by St. Thomas. 

The llaptism Registers at Idttle Mount begin on July M, 
1881). The (.)1der registers may have Ix'en dejiosited in the 
Diocesan Secretariat. 

Inscriptions near Little Mount Church (286-302). 

This cemetery, containing only a few graves, is situated 
on the N.-E. side of the Church, just above the flight of 
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steps leading up to the Chureh and on tlie same level as the 
Church. 

286.— June. —In loving memory of Luis Conzaga 

infant son of/ J. A. Caraeiolo and Maria Nunes, l)orn 21st duiH‘ 
1602. died dune lOOd Not lost.thu goiu' hefooe 

2<S7.— UHJ}. Au(j. 5.—In, k)ving memory of, Mis. Theodora 
Ihirnei’ A\iio (h^paidr'd this lile on 511) Auoiist 1005. aged 
65 yis. K.I.P. 

288.— /.005. A((</. /.S’. In/loving' imminiy of, Amhieai- 
mmry Ammah. died on Angust 1 Stl... 1007. Age 5.1 \(‘ars. 

2S0.—/.dO,S'. An(/. .S'.—Sae?-(‘d to the memory of (J. Maria- 
doss Miuhdiary of l\ova]mrani. Aged (>0 ^■ears. Dic'd on 8t]i 
Aug. loos. Pv.1,0. 

2!K). — //v/0. June 2/5 O'hy wil! ht' done'. In loxing 
iiK'mory of liichard (h'orgi' Tlmmas tlu' dailing (‘hild of 
(dc'goiy and Cliristiru' Lasrado u ho died on 27th dmu' 1010. 
agc'd 2 months 24 days 

Not gov\(‘ from memory, not gone from lo\e ; 

Lut gone to o\u* father’s honu' al)o\<'. 

201. — /h//. i\oi\ .2/.— In loving m('mo.iy of Madurai 
Nayagamall./ beloved wih' of L, Johnson./ dic'd on 21s1 
November 1011./ Age 32. 

202. — /0/2. April /.—In memory/ of riobn Valentine 
1/ Liang,/ born 14 Nov. ]852g died 4 Apr. 1012. 

(done' from us. but not forgottc'ii : 

Neveu- shall thy memory fade ; 

Dearest thoughts shall ever lingcu' 

Around tlie spot where thou art laid. 

May he rest in jveaee. JEreeted by his sorrowing widow. 

203. — /.9,/2, April 7/.—In memory of Martin Pinto 
born 3 Nov. 1872. died 14 Apr. 1912./ Not dead, but gone 
Ivefoic'. May lu' rest in peace./ Erected by his sorrowing 
w idow\ 

204. — 19VL Aleircli 18. —Thy will be done./ In memory 
of/ Andrew Smith,/ born 24 Dee. 1841, died 18 Mar. 1913. 

(lone from ns, but not forgotten ; 

Never shall thy memory fade; 

Dearest thoughts shall ever linger 

Around the spot where thou art laid. 

May he rest in peace./ Erected by his sorrowing widow./ 

295.— 191 o, Apr. 16. —In memory/ of Kylasam Chintha- 
three Arokiasawmy./ Maria Susai Mudaliar./ Bom 4-8-1894, 
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rliecl 16-4-1915. May he rest in j)eace. {Follow I lines in 
Tamil.) Ereetc'd ])y his sorroAvfnl parents. 

296. — May 17. — \n loving memory of 8. Loorthu- 

siiwmv Mdr. Died—Dated—17th Mav 1916. .Age 20 years 
Il.l.R; 

297. — If) If). Sept. 2.—In'loving memory ot Edmund, th(‘ 
l)eloved son of .Johanna & Anthony Francis. wVio de]')art(Ml 
this life on 2nd 8e|)t. 1916, aged 25 years./ 

He is gone ' but not forgotten ; 

Never shall thy memory fade ; 

Sweetest/ thoughts/ slial! ever lingtM*/ 
lionnd my darling Edmund. 

298. — l!U7. June I. —Tliy will be done./ In, loving meinoi'v 
of Elizabeth, tlie (h.^nrlv Ix^loved yvife of Andrew Smith. 
(Late Charg(‘man. Pera.mhiir Works,)' died 1st .lime 1917. 
Age 66 yi'ai’s 

Sleep on, dear mothm*, and takt‘ thy ]'est : 

For (lod hath called thee for the licst. 

The loss is great ibat yve sustain : 

In heav(‘n yve liope to meet again. 

May she re.st in |)eace. Ereidtsl by hm’ sorroy\ ing 
children. 

299. — If)I7. Dec. /(S'. —In loving inemoT*y of/ .lose])}) 
.Michael Hem'au.v. Died/ 18th Dec. 1917. aginl 62 yi'nrs./ 

n.i.F. 

.‘100.—Annie Monsurate Age 45. R.I.P 

:}01.—Ad(‘laidc Monsurate ' Age 22. R.l .P. 

502.—Felix Monsurate* Age 62./ H.l.P./ 

18. The Descan^'o Church (.303-506). 

‘‘ Deseainvo means vilest t as in the Portuguese phrase* 

‘ Descance ern Ikiz’. wliiedi is the equivalent of' Requiescat 
in Pace.' The Tamil name of this Church is Yellpatha Mada 
Covil, ‘ tlie Church of our Lady who gives rest to the yveary 
and indicates tliat it was the habit of the Portuguese on their 
yvay from San Thome') to the Great and Little Mounts to repose 
liere awhile.” J. J. Cotton, Li,H oj Inscriplions, 1905, p. 119 . 

The v^alue of this explanation remains to be investigated. 
Another explanation, apparently more fanciful than the former, 
is that St. Thomas rested here. 

303.—On the Gospel side, near the altar, an inscription 
within floral borders, in which the letters are curiously inter¬ 
woven, the same style being observed in the stone on the 
other side of the altar. Two other stones in the San Thome 
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Cathedral exhibit tVie .same j)aiti 
especially one of 109S. 

J68S\ Febr. /2 ; lOfML June 'h 
AQVl TAZE D* MA 
H I AN A DE SOVZA 
MOLHER Q EOT DE D1 
0( J() FROES DE SADE IC\1. 
ECEO ft 12 DE FEVR/' 

DE 1088 E. D. lOZEFUA 
MA Dll ' MOLHER Q EOT 
DE MATHIWS CARV' DA/ 
SILVA E FALECEO ft Ml 
DE IVNHO DE 090 ABAS 
NATVRAES DE MADBA 
STAPATAO F'*^ LEIHTI 
MAS DE COSMO L '• MA/ 

DR' E D. SCilOLASTICA 
DE S^ FVDR''^ DESTA lORA/ 


L'ularity ; one of 1095, and 


[Trunsf(Uion) : Here lie 
D|ona] Mariana de Souza. 
wTio was the wife of Dioyo 
Froes de Sand(' ; (she died on 
the 12th of Fehruarv TOSS) 
aiidDj ona ] dosepha Madeira 
w ho w as the w ih' of Matheus 
Carvalho da Silva, and died 
on the Mist of dune of [1 1 
090 ; both born at 

Madrastapatao. th(‘ legit i 
male daugVders of Cosmo 
Loureneo Mad (bra and 

D|ona I Scholastica rle Souza. 
the founders of tins Cfiurcbi, 


After comparing w ith d. d. Cotton’• List of Inscription^, 
jc 111), Nos. 048 and 019. 1 (M)nsider his <1 iser('pancies to b(‘ faulty. 
304.__/;o;C Jan IT. — 


AQVl TAS COSMO LOV 
RftCO MADEIRA NATVRAl. 

DE Vila de acoit em reino 

DO ALCLARVE FIUIO LEGIT/ 
IMO DE FEHNAO MARTINS 


DE SIQVEIRA E DE MARI 
A DE VERA FOl CAZA 
DO DA I^RIMETRA VEZ 
NA Cl DADE DE NEGA 
PAT AM COM D. MONl/ 

CA PEREIRA E SENDO 
CAZADO DA SEGVN/ 

DA VEZ CO D. ESCHO 
LASTICA DE SOVZA F/ 
VNDARAO ESTAIG 
REIA E FALECEO E 17 


{TransUition): ILu'e 

lies Cosmo Loui'caivo Ma¬ 
deira. a native of Vila 
de Aeoit in tlu^ kingdom 
of Algarve, legitimate son 
of TVrnao Mai'tins d(‘ 
Siqueira and of Maria dt' 
\"era. 

He \\a.s mai'ried tlu^ 
first time in the city of 
Negapatam with D| ona j 
Monica Pereira, and, tia\ - 
ing married the second 
time D[ona| Escholas- 
tica de Souza, they found¬ 
ed this Church ; and he 
died on the 17th of Janu- 


DE lANEIRO DE 1703 ary 1703. 

In J. J. Cotton, List of Inscriplum, 1905. j). J 19, No. 649. 


Points of Interest. 

305.—On the altar, ii statue of St. Elizabeth and of Our 
Lady (the Visitation) ; another, of St. Aloj’sius; also others, 
representing St. Ignatius, St. Anthony of Padua, Our Lady and 
the Child, and St. Michael; also a Saint on horseback (St. 
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( icorj^eO* <ln'.ss(Mi ]ikr a crusadp? (?) ; liis liorse tramples 
inider foot tAA'o 8aT‘aoens( ?). 

Ki\ Mariano Luis I{ii>eiro. Jesiiita.’’ w rites at fol. 14r of 
lli(‘ second l^(\^ister of Baptisms at Madi’c de J)eos Church 
(!)('< w i-eu I S:iO and iSo.*!) that to the Clinreli of Madre de Leos : 

■ sem))er snhjectuin fuit alind oi’atorinin (h'dicatinn Beatae 
Maiiae Viriiini sni) titiilo X’^isitfdionis. (‘t Imjiis snl)iectK)nis 
arijiinnenta quideni sunt iinairin(*s il>iden! eollo(“atae. niminiin 
S. Aloisii a (Jonzanea l ''/ri Soeietivtis Jesn ut ministri. et S. 
iLOiatii lit saei'rdotis. enni pai’amentis sa('ei'dotalil)iis. Ratio 
illonini l\di'iini |of tin* So(*iety of »l('sns| in lioe fuit plena 
prndiMitia. eo (jiiod tidi'les LanniUaises nnmpiam eoininiseeri 
\()inn1. id est |)<'nni\lim star<‘ cum hdelihns de casta Rarias. 
uc(|n'‘ didur tidcldais d(' casta Rarias fcstinn {di(;uod ctd(‘hra]'(‘ 
in f]cc!('si;i. nhi d’anin!(Mis('s prac'vaicnt. quaproptf'r Taniuhaises 
ninjilecti'udo (‘diticaveruni lianc Lccl(‘siam |of Madi'e rle Deosj. 
(juani\is in sacris nemo Catliolicns alt(‘i' alttaiim vitarc^ 
di'lieat. (1 fl<lei(‘s de casta Rarias ainplectendo ad maiorein 
<(nnmoditat('m aeclnum (O' R(di,Ldonis hahiKM'unt siihjectnin 
sihi illiid oiatoriuin \dsitntionis Realae Marian Viiiiinis. S(‘d. 
decuTsu t(Mn])o!is omnia Inua* in oldivioman incideriint. dissen- 
tiones |s/r| (‘xortae sunt, (d pinics tideles d(‘ caista Rareas 
descM'uerunt lianc l^aa h'siajm |. nt s(‘ adscriheient aliat' |.suV| 
l<]ccl(‘sia‘. ul conunodius mvsteriis Rcdiirionis particnparent.” 

These exjilanalions of Rr. Rilieiro may lae ima'c' guesses. 

Tli(‘ titular hxast of tin* Jhvscanco Clnneli is tliat of Oin* 
Lady’s Visitation. What then is Ijie origin of ‘Deseanco ’ ? 

Tli(' foundiMs of the Chui’cli \\er(‘ Cosmo Loureina) Madeira. 
niarri(‘cl a first time with .Monica • l\'r*eira. ami the second 
lime with t^scliolastiea d(‘ Souza. avIio was buried in th(‘ Church 
on dan. 17. I7t))) : two of his daug;lit(‘rs })y the seiamd marriage, 
■Mariana de Souza, wife of Dioiio Froes de Sande, and dosepha 
.Mad('ii'a, wih* of Matlums Caivalho de Silva, ])redeceased him 
and were huried in thi' sanu' Church : the former on Fed). 12. 

1088 ; the lattc'r on dun(‘ dl. 1090. As Cosmo Loiirenvo Madehu 
founded the (hnn*e}i aftm' his second marriage, the Church 
must luw t' been built some timt‘ between 1650 and 168S. 

dot).—Tln'(*e stones with crosses (Maltese ?) within a rope- 
boixhu’ medallion; one. in the centre, above the facade gate; 
the two others, in the same wxalL higher up. in the corners. 
Similar to a cross foiiml at ttie convent of the Holy Apostles, on 
St. Thomas Mount, in 1910. and marked C2 in the Bishop’s 
Museum. 


19. At St. Patrick's Orplianatje, Adyar (807). 

807.—At St. Ratrick’s Orphanage, Adyar, I was told by 
tile Principal that there was in the property a pillar (Government 


Sic, for ‘ actnum \ or ‘ rituuin 



Philo 9. 



S. Thomo ; Bi.shop'.s Musoum. St. Thomas. Side-view of No. 4, A 2o to 
show that the ears are of normal sizo, eoritrary to what is seen in 
ancient statues of Gautama-J3uddha. (’f. p. 5, Nr), (i. 




S/rhoin(^. Bishop’s Museum. A. On a pedestal (A la), a separate stone 
(A 2) sliowing, on right, St. Thomas (A 2a); on left, Kaiidapa Raja 
(A 26). 

B. Four stones (A 4, A .‘1, A 5, A 7), with cross within rope-like 
circular border resting on a triangular base. Cf. pp. 1-8, Nos. 4, 5, 7. 8. 

C. —Cannon ball (J 1). Cf. p. 4, No. 4c. 
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bouiidarv pillar ?) with the date 1798 and some letters. The 
information did not tally with what Fr. A. Merkes, Archbishop’s 
House, Nungabaukam, Madras, had given me on danuarv 23, 
1923. that a stone cross had been dug up from a well at the 
(Irphanage, some years back. No one at the Orphanage, though 
some liad been there (juite a long time, remembered or knew of 
such a fact. Did Fr. Merkes make a confusion with the cross 
found on (Oreat) St. Thomas Mount in 191 b 'I 

20. At No. oo. Main Hoad, St. Thomas Mount (308). 

308. —At 55, Main Road, there is an old Ijuilding, vaulted in 
two portions, the favadc' of which, towards the Main Road, in¬ 
dicates that it w as formerly a chapel; it has tw o pilasters on 
( ach side of an arch, which arch must have been over a gate, 
as for the entrance gate of a chapel; above, betwa^en each set of 
twa) pilasters, a rectangular (hamation over whic*li a c'ross can 
still be discerned ; lower, l)etw^een each set of pilasters, traces of 
a nich(\ The photographer. Mr. Subramaniam. made a sketch 
of it. Mrs. Elder, Avho had lately occupied the place, promised 
to enquire into th(‘ traditions attaching to it. 

21. At St. Patrick's Church. St. Thomas Mount (309-320). 

309. —On the floor, near the altar. 

/6’5,?, April :T't .—Sacred to the memory of the late Sergt. 
William Cavanagli, of the Madras Artillery, who died on 
foreign service at Rangoon, during the war with Burmah, / 
on the 23rd April 1852. ' aged 37 years. May he rest in 
pea(*e. Amen. / 

310. —On the wall, left side. 

1868. Sept. 25.—Sacred to the memory of / Hosannah / 
idow of the late / Lieut^ D. F. Chambers, ,/ H.M.’s 89th Foot, / 
who died at St. Thomas Mount, / on the 25th Sex)tr. 1868, 
aged 76 years. R.l.P. 

311. —Left of the central altar, and right of the altar of 
the Immaculate Conception. 

1877, March 27 .—Of your charity pray for the / Reverend 
Denis Forde, / who died at St. Thomas Mount, / 27th March 
1877, in the 53rd year of his age / and the 30th of his priest¬ 
hood. Requiescant in Pace. Amen. J. Leese & Co., Sculp., 
Madras. 

312. —Near the altar, in the body of the Church, left side. 

1897, Nov. 27 .—Hie jacet / Rev"*"” Joannes Beatty / natus 

Dublinii A^ 1835 vita functus / V Kal. Dec. 1897. / 

{Translation): Here lies the Rev. John Beatty, born at 
Dublin in 1835, who died on Nov. 27, 1897. 

^ V Kal. Dec.” is ‘Nov. 27, ’ another inscrqjtion, in 
English, says he died on Nov. 29. 

9 
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313. — 1897, Nov. 29. —Sacred / to the memory of ^ Rev 
J. Beatty. / late Chax)lain, / who died at St. Thomas Mount, 
29th November 1897, / aged 63 years. R.I.P. ’ Erected ' by 
his beloved flock and friends. 

314. —On the left side. 

1914, May 'll .—In memory of the Rev. A. Driiem, who 
died on the 31st May 1914, / aged 51 years. R.I.P. / Ercn^ted 
by the Mission. A. vSing Sons, Sc. 

315. —Before the altar of the Immaculate Conception. 

1911, May 111 .—Of your charity pray for the / Rev. A. 

Diiuun, ' who died at St. Thomas Mount on the 31st May 
1914. I Age 51 years. R.I.P. Ere(d.ed by the Mission. 

A. Sing & Sons, Sc. 

316. —On a brass tablet near the altar of the S. Heart. 

191(1, Febr. 11 .—Erected in A.I). 1906 by Rev‘‘* D. S. da 

Costa / with subscriptions ' from / Mrs. Catherine Clarkson, 
the parishioiKU's of St. Patrick’s Church / and friends, j ^ 1th 
Kebruary 1906. 

317. —On a ciborium ; ‘‘ Presented to St. Patrkdv's Chapel, 
St. Thomas’ Mount, by Mrs. Chambers, 1st Marcli 1842.” 

318. —About 1919 a silver chalica* was stolen from tlie 
Church which bore the inscription : Goa, 1707. 

319. —Under the statue of St. Joseph : ‘‘A gift of the 
88th C.I. / 15th Aug. 1909.” / 

320. —Under the statue of St. Anne, “ 15th Aug. 1909.” 
The bell of the Church has no inscription, I was told. 


22. In 8i. Patricks Church Cemetery, St. Thomas Mount 
(321-343). 

321. — 1842, Oct. lb. —Gloria in excelsis Deo. In memory 
of ijohn, / the infant son ■ of Serjeant T. Brannaghan, / A.V C., 
who departed this life on / the 16th October 1842, aged 1 year 
6 months. / 

322. — 1849, Jan. 4. —Sacred / to the memory / of / Maria 
Dargan, / wife of / John Dargan, / Serjeant H*'- M^- 63rd Regi 
ment, / who departed this life / on the 4th day of January 1843, 
aged 37 years, / bom in Ireland in the Queen’s County, 
Marlborough, / leaving an affected [sic] husband and / five small 
children behind / the world to seek and other [their 1] friends to 
find / May the Lord rest her soul / in peace. Amen. 

323. — 1849y March 22. —Gloria in excelsis Deo. Sacred / 

to the memory of / W"’* J. Costello, / the beloved son of / Bridget 
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Cuthbert, / who departed this life on the 22nd of March 1843, 
aged 17 years & 22 days. 

Weep not for me, O mother dear ; 

I am not dead, bnt sleeping here. 

Til is my fate will be shortly thine ; 

Prepare to meet thy God in time. 

This tomb was erected by his affectionate mother. 

Reqiiiescat in Pace. / 

324. — 1811, June 12. -1- / In memory of Joseph son of 

Gunner W. Fitzgerald / Obiit i2th June 1844 iEtat. 2 years 
& ' 5 months. / 

325. — 181-j, Febr. 22. —Gloria in exca^lsis Deo. / Sacred to 
the memory of Dorothea, the beloved v ife of G'- J. McDonnell, 

A 1st R' Art'- Avho departed / this life22nd Feby. A.D. 1845. 
A3tat. 40. leaving a husband & son to lament her loss. 
Through tlu^ mercy of Christ / may she rest in peace. .Amen. 

32(). — 18 W, Mai/ 9. —Gloihi in e.\c(>l.sis Deo. Sacred to 
the memory / of Mary Anne, the iKdoved wife of Q' M>' Serj' 
James Maughan, 2nd Battalion Artillery. / who departed this 
life / May 9th. 1840. aged 17 years, leaving a disconsolate 
husband and two infant childnMi to Ix-moan lier irreparabh^ 
loss. Reqiiiescat in pace. / 

327. — 1S18. April 18. —Gloria in excelsis Deo. Sacrc^d 
to the imunory of Ann, th(‘ beloved wif(‘ / of Serjeant Thomas 
Hogan, / 2nd Batt’^ Artillery, ' who ihvpartial this life April 
16th, 184.8, leaving a disconsolate husband and an infant child 
to bemoan her / irreparable loss, / aged 19 years and 11 months. 
Requiescat in pace. / 

328. — 1848, Oct. 20 : 1850, March 15 .—Gloria in excelsis 
Deo. / Sacred to the memory of / Serjeant John Halloran 
of the A Troop, / Horse Artillery, / and his beloved child, / Mary 
Elizabeth. / who departed this life: the / former on the 20tii 
October / 1848 / at the age of 31 years, and the latter on the 
15th March 1850 / at the age of 1 year & 10 Ds. Requiescat 
in pace. 

329. — 1818, Dec. 2. —Sacred to the memory of / Ellen 
Mary, / the beloved daughter / of J. & S. Burke, who died 
2nd December 1848, / aged ' 1 year & 14 days. 

330. — 1849, Oct. 28. —Sacred / to the memory of Mary 
Ann, / the beloved wife / of / Serj^ Arthur Fleming, / A 
Comp^, 4th Batt" Artillery, / who departed this life / October 
23rd, 1849 / leaving a disconsolate / husband & an infant child / 
to bemoan her irreparable / loss, / aged 25 years, j Requiescat 
in pace. / 
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331. — ^Vov. :i; ISdO, Jan. 17 .—Sacred / to the memory 
of Pensd. Jh)ml). Thomas Kelly ! and of / Mary Kelly, / his 
l)eloved daughter, who de])arted this life, / the former on 
the 2nd Nov(‘ml)er 1841), / aged 55 years, , and the latter on 
the 17th January 1850, aged 12 years and 8 months. / May 
they rest in peae(*. 

332. — lS7)i). Dec. //>.—Gloria in excelsis Deo. -f / This 
Tablet ^v’as erect(‘d l)y / Corporal Michael Donohoe, 2nd 
E.L.T.. / to the memory of / his beloved wih^ / Letitia / who 
departed this life 13tii December 1855, / aged 10 years. / 
Reqnieseat in })aee. 

333. — /(S’6'0, March If. —Sa(‘red to the memory of 

William SUqihen. / the youngest and beloved son of Serg^ Major 
Jolm and Marg’ Kerwie, / who de])arted this life on th(' 14tli 
March LSOO, aged 1 year 2 months & 28 days. Bh'ssed 
ai'(‘ the dead who die in th(‘ Lord. 

334. —-/(SV;o. April ,28.—Sacred to the memory of / GtHyrge 
H(jsk(‘ll, the beloved son of Serj* John Robert and Emily 
Roskell, died 28 Api*il 1860. aged 10 months 5 days. Has 
cwli. 

Jios C(xd(. ' h(‘aven-dew.' is a plav of words with the name 
Roskell. 

335. — ISdJ, Aja'il ,26’.—Sacred / to th(‘ memory / of / 
Jeremiah Barnical, (hmn(>r in the Matlras Artillery Rocriiir 
Depot, who departed this life / on the 26th April 1861, ! aged 
30 years and 10 months. / Recpiiescat in Pace. Amen. / 

336. —, June 18. —Sacrc'd to the memory j of Elizabeth 
Janethe, beloved nife of Bomb'' T. Cunningham, B. Comp^\ 
4th Batt" Madras Art'' and eldest daughter of Serg^ D. Lyons / 
of the K. A. Comp', who / departed this life on the / 18th 
June 1861, age 16 years 6 months aiul 16 days, leaving / an 
infant child and disconsolate husband to deplore her irreparable 
loss. Reqnieseat in pace. 

337. — 1862. July 6 —Sacred to the memory of Mai*- 
garethe, ' beloved daughter of M>' / Pat. Dierthonas [?) and 
Mary Kell\% w ho departed this /' life, 6th July 1862, aged 1 
year 1 month and 3 days. Regretted by her parents. 

338. — 1868, June 1 .—Gloria in excelsis Deo. / Sacred / to 
the memory of Mary Anne. / beloved wife / of Cantonment / 
Serjt. Major M. Donaghue. died 4th June 1863, > aged 38 
years. 

339. — 1868\ Sept. 2. —Gloria in excelsis Deo. / -f- / Sacred 
to the memory of Susan, / beloved wife of Bomb'' W. Rielly, 
[•s'jc] C. Battery, 23rd Brigade Royal Artillery, / died 2nd 
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September 1863, / aged 22 years. This tomb was erected by 
her affectionate grand-mother. 

340. — ISGd, Oct. 6 ; ISU-L Febr. 12. —Sacred to the 
memory of , Emily, the beloved wife of Serjeant .1. R. 
Roskell, R' Art' , / who died on the btli Octobei’ 1865, / at 
St. Tlioinas' Mount, aged 26, also their beloved infant daugh¬ 
ter / Fanny, who died on the 12th February 1863, aged 4 
months, / 

341. — 1866, March 17. —(Uoria in ex(;elsis Deo. Sacred 
to the memory of / Thomas Kelly, Head Constable, Mofussil 
Police, / who died 17th March 1866, , aged 47 years, leaving a 
wife and three children / to bemoan Ihs irre|)aral)le loss. / This 
monument was erected by his beloved w ife Mary. / Recjuies- 
cat in pace. / 

342. — 1866. April 10. —Hhuaa in excelsis l)('o. Sacred ; 
to the memory of Ann Mullaney, the l)eloved wife of Serjeant 
Thomas Mullanev', / B. Battery, 2()th Brigadtv R. A., who de¬ 
parted this life April 10th, 1866. aged 45 years. / leaving 
a disconsolate husband and daughter to bemoan her irrepar¬ 
able loss./ Ke(|uiescat in Pace. ' E. Hill & Co., Sc / 

343. — 1880, April •’>.—To the memory of Catherine, w ife 
of Serjeant Crow^e, Battalion. Madras Artillerv. Died 
3rd' April 1889. 

23. In Bullock Line, St. Thom/is Mount (344). 

344. —In Bullock Line there is a small graveyard w ith om^ 
inscription only : 

1861, Jan. 7. —Sacred to the memory of Serj^ W'" Sulli¬ 
van of the C. Troop Horse Art*’- who departed this life / on the / 
7th of JarT' 1831, age 36. / This monument was / erected by 
his Disconsalate [sic] j Widow^ as a mark of her / Esteem. 

24. At the foot of St. Thomas Mount (345-349). 

At the foot of St. Thomas Mount, on the west side of 
the entrance to the steps leading up to the Mount, there are 
some small houses belonging to the R.C. Mission, S. Thome, 
Mylapore, where T noticed a novel way of assertmg one's 
ownership. 

346.—At No. 249, the four steps leading into the house 
have inscriptions: 

(Top step) : + / Ground bel. / to Rom" Cath. Church. / 

XIV. / 

(2nd step from top) : + / XV / 
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s'fep from top) : -f- [embedded in wall.] ! Ground 
bel. to Rom" Cath. / Church. XTT / 

( all step from top) : + '.II 

346. —At No 249 a (near No. 249): 

Top step turned the wi’ong wa}^ 

(2nd step frmn top) : + ' IX 

(^ird step from top) : -f Ground bel- / to Horn" Cath. 

Church / XXIV 

(Uh step from top): + ^ Ground bel- / to Rom" Cath. 
Church XXVI 

347. —At the gate of No. 249 a : -f- Ground beh' / to 
Rom” Cath. Cliiii*ch / XXII 

348. --At No. 249 6 (near No. 249) : 

(Top step) ; --f- ; XXI / 

(2nd step from fop) : + XIX , 

(,'}rd step from top) : [-|-] ,• XXITT 

349. —At No. 251. the top step has two stones inscribed 
thus : 

-f- / Ground bel- / to Rom” Cath. Cliurch / XIII 
-j- Ground bel- to Rom” Cath. Church X 

Near the kitchen : -|- XII I j 

25. On SL Thomas Mount (360-377). 

At the entrance gate, at the foot of the Mount (360). 

350. —Above the entrance gate there is a cross, with trefoil- 
extremities, which has an inscription within the four angles made 
by the two bars of the (uoss. The inscription is so high that I 
could not determine tlte language, Indian or Armenian, in which 
it is written. 

On the steps leading to the Mou7il (351-356). 

351. — liiOi, Sept. 20. —Parai Cam/inhate Le/de e rezai. / 
Aqui jas Anna Pr” filha legitima de / Diogo Pr’^ e d' Aga/da 
Pr” natural de / Madrasp*^'” mulher / q’ foi de Paschoal / da 
gra^a, aq' falle/ceo em 20 de Sep/temb” de jd^' de 41 an/nos e por 

•*8ua m^“ / humild” quis ser / Sepultada ao pe deste M6te p*^ 

/ q’ o devoto Lei tor p’ charid^^ re/ze p’ amor de D’s hQ P° Nosso 
e Ave / Afio do 8*' 1694. / 

Compare with J. J. Cotton, List of Inscriptions, 1906, 
p. 171, No. 893, where the abbreviations have been removed. 
Cotton translates : “ Stop, traveller, read and pray. Here lies 
Anna Pereira, lawful daughter of Diogo Pereira and Agatha 
Pereira, a native of Madras[patam], who was the wife of 
Paschoal da Graga. She died here on the 20th September, aged 
41 years, and, by her great humility, wished to be buried at the 
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foot of this H 0 I 3 ’ Mountain, that the devout reader may 
for charity and for the love of God pray one [Our] Father and 
Hail Mary. The year of our Lord 1694.” 

Suppress ‘ here.’ We have ‘ aq*,’ not ‘ aqi ’ for ‘ aqui.’ 

In a copy of this inscription which I made myself in 1921, I 
find that the date is 1604. instead of 1694. Even the date 1694 
makes this the oldest post-Portugues(‘ inscription on the Mount. 

352. — 1719, July W .—Here / Lyeth the Body of Adeodata 
Roach, wife of Major dohn Roach, ' of Madrass, who departed 

this Life the 26th of July Anno Domitii 1719 / in hopes of 
a happy / Resurrection to Eternal Life. / 

J. »1. Cotton, List of Inscriptions. 1905. p. 171, No. 894. 
‘‘ John Roach married Adeodatc Wheatley, March 17, 1717. He 
liad displayed great gallantry that same year in defeating an 
attack on Trivatore by the Nabob’s troops; and Governor Collet 
and his CouikuI made him ‘ Major of all the Honourable Com¬ 
pany’s forces on tlie Coast of Coromandel and in the island 
of Sumatra.’ He was also awarded a gold medal set with 
diamonds and valued at 300 pagodas. Roach sailed for England 
in January 1735 (see No. 89). A Captain Edvard Roach was in 
(%lcutta at the time of the siege in 1756.” 

353. — 1744, Oct. 17 : 1747), Febr. 7. —Esto vigilans, brevius 
in sepulchro eris.^ Sic transit vita hominis./ Hoc sub saxo 
jacent et quiescunt qui in tem/pore brevi mnltum curri¬ 
culum ferentes iii; studio non desiatentes, nee; animo delin- 
quetes/ inter huius mundi varias et permixtas tribula/tiones 
a mundo came iiecnon diabolo instiga/tas ad aeternos lauros 
possidendos evolarunt scilicet Guilelmus May filius William 
May/ et Ludovicoae Gomes quadraginta duos an nos agens 
Madrastae oriundus Annae Acart/ viduus Octobri die decima 
septima anni mil/lesimi septingentesinii quadragesimi quarti/ 
necnon mater eius Ludovica Gomes nata An/toni Gomes et 
Annae Ribeira vidua Willi^im May et Richard Ware annos 
sexaginta agens/ septima Februarii anni MDCCXLV obiit. 

De baixo desta campa jazem e descancao/ Guillelmo 
May filho de William May et de/ Luiza Gomes, de idade de 
coarenta dous annos/ natural de MadrastapataS viuvo de Aima/ 
Acart, o qual faleceo aos dezasete de Oitubro/ do anno 
MDCCXLIV, e siia May Luiza Go/mes, filha de Antonio Gomes 
e de Anna Ribe/ira, viuva de William May e Richard Ware, 
de idade de LX annos falecida aos VII de Feverei/ro do 
anno 1745, os quaes sendo suas almas del/les purificadas pellas 
varias tribulacoens que Ihes suscitarao os inimigos das almas 
GhristaSs, fo/rao se agozar de galordab etemo q’ Ihes mereceo 
a sua varonil Christandade e herpica paasiencia./ 

Fleres si scires unum tua tempora mensem. 

Rides cum non sit forsitan una dies. 

Requiescant in pace. 
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{Translalion of the Latin): Be watcliful ; thou shall ere 
long be in the grave. Thus passes the life of man. Beneath 
this stone lie and rest the}^ who, covering a long cai’cei* in a 
short time, without stopping in the course, or‘ offending amidst 
this world’s \’arious and mixed trials caused ])y the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, winged their flight to the possession 
of an eternal crown, to wit: William May. son of William May 
and of Louisa domes aged 42 years, boi'n at Madrasta, and 
widowc'r of Anna Acart. (who died) on th(‘ 17th of Octolxa- 
of the year 1744 ; and also his mother, Louisa domes, dauglitc'r 
of Antony (mines and Anna Rilieira. and widow of William 
May and of Richard Ware, who died mi the 7th of f\d)riiary 
1745, aged 60 years. 

{Translation of the l^ortuguese): Below this stone lit' and 
rest William May. son of William May and of Luiza domes, 
aged 42 \'ears. born at Madrastajiatao. ajul w idower of Anna 
Acart, who died on th(‘ 17th of October 1744. ajid his mother 
Luiza (h)mes. daughter of Antonio (lomes and of Anna Ribeira. 
widow of William May and of Ricrharcl Wai’t'. wlio died ou 
the 7th of I^'chruary 1745, aged 60 years. Tht'y. after 
having purified th(‘ir souls by the various tribulations raised 
against them by the enemies of Christian souls, went to 
enjoy the eternal reward whi(*h they mt'rited by their manly 
Christian life and heroic* patience. 

Thou \Nouldst cry. if thou krrewest a month is the measure 
of thy life; thou laughest. when rnaybc' it is not a day. May 
they rest in peace. 

“ Richard Ware’s name figures at the foot of the list of 
Freemen living within Fort St. (ifeorge in 1684, with the note 
‘ married to a Mustez.’ A Samuel Hc'pburn married Rosa 
Acart April 27, 1729.*' J. J. Cotton. List of inHcriptions. 

354. — /cS’2/, March 2.—Sacred to the memory of Ellen. . 
Pakenham. who departed this life* on the' 2nd Mareh 1821./ 
2E. 1 yr. & 2 months. 

355. — April 7 .—Sacred to the memory of Samuel 
Augustus, the beloved son of/ Serjeant A. Cocdirane, born 
on the 7th Marclr A. D. 1831,/ departed this life on the 7th 
April A.D. 1833,/ aged 2 years and 1 month. Deeply 
and sincerely lamented by his parents./ 

Why do we mourn departed friends 
Or shake at death’s alarms ? 

’Tis but the voice that Jesus (finds ?), 

To call them to his arms./ Amen. 

1 wonder now whether this very tomb of a soldier’s child, 
dated 1833. has given rise to an extraordinary story which I 
picked up here on Febr. 9, 1923, 

It Avas getting late ; and w^e had sevei'al photographs more 
to take at the Church on the Mount Photographer and 
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coolie sped up the hill as quickly as their ]iautin<x sides aJhnA ed. 
I hailed Mrs. Stanley at her liouse on the side of the Iiill. 

Any developments ? ” She had y>ut nu' on tlie track of 
Mrs. Moses’ Christian well and Christian lintels. • Father, did 
you ever hear of tlie footprint that used to he some^^ here on 
the hill ? ’ ‘'No, never ! ” ' Some soldiers once came in search 

of it, and now it cannot be found. ’ • Wdiat footprint ? 

Hoav big I A footprint of St. Thomas i " '• The footprint 
of a (diihh" “ Really (, . . .Catechist ! ” And w(' ealled for the 

Catechist of St. Patrick's Church, whom we es])ied at tin' 
foot of the hill, at the gate erected in 1720 hy Petrus Uscan 
of bh^ssed memory. The Catechist came running U]). “ What 

about that footprint C' ' Yes. I know. But it is no more 
here. Somt' said it was tlu' footprint of a soldier's child ; 
others said it w as that of an angel.” (ioodness !. . . . When' 

was it ?” And he took me along, up the ste))s. and i’('])eated 
the story exactly’ the same way. w'hene\('r we sto])])ed to 
breathe' and admire the scenery towards Little Mount and 
the Cathedral and the blue sea. " Here' it was.” said he. a 
fe\^|^*es before reaching the em])la(a‘m('nt ol a former batteTV 
wdaH^liiUTld still rend(‘r good service' in time of nee'd. It was 
a brie*k or a tiie, e)ne e)f the many in the ])avement 
of this IK)ad. Anei some said it w’as the' foe)t|)rint e)f a solelier s 
child, aw ethers that of an angel, and se>mebody took it 
away. ’ ’ \For 1 uck ’’ 

Just ». in 1517 e)!' 15HL when for the first time some 
Armenians^and Portugue'se came from Pulie*at te) the tomb 
of St. Theimas e)n a ]iilgrin\age. Tlu'y broke' to pieces witli 
crowbars anel pickaxes a big footprint Avhie'h was she)wn 
them as St. Thomas' and then carrieel the fragments to 
India, that is to the Coa side, anel it was Correa, 1 believe', 
the author of Lend(t<^ da India, who boasted that he had in 
his possession part of the big toe anel of the toe next to it. 

356. —Under a cross, black with e)il. near the second flight 
of steps, a Tamil in.scriptiem in 3 lines. 

1860, March 25.— 

//)/f/fL/^s35'T<fFS37 V fi)J IF) ^-0 

Qji Si I I hi(<^(oaflLc^.7 

{Translation)’. Mr. Mariadasan, at tlie age eif 21. on the 
25th of March 1860. 

My notes show that there is a Tamil inscription in 31 small 
lines, which was not copied. Perhaps, there is questmn of the 
inscription above, and it may be that the copyist copied only 3 
lines. 

Near the top of the Mount ( 357 - 358 ). 

357. _Some 40 feet below^ the top of the hill, on one’s right, 
as one ascends, there is a break in the w^all, wdiich leads to 
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ail artificially levelled spot, surrounded by earthwork and rubble, 
with 8 openings at equal distances. Evidently, the place was 
utilised in former times as a sbrategh; position. The paved 
emplacements for gun carriages are still visible. Within memory, 
the firing, at this place, by the military of the St. Thomas 
Mount Cantonments caused so much damage to the Church 
above that the military authorities yielded to the protes¬ 
tations of the priest in charge and withdrew. In the 18th 
Century, the Mount was frequently the scene of serious fighting. 

Mgr. Medlycott {India and the Apostle Thomas, p. 122, n. 1) 
says of this artificially h^vc^l ground that on in(|uiry he was 
informed that “ in former ages th(' Nestorians had a bishop’s 
residences on tlic spot.” How is it that such information never 
appears in the many earii(‘r accounts. ])rinted and MS., which I 
have seen '( Yet. T too was told about the same place by 
the Chaplain of the (UHivent on the Mount, in 1023, that it was 
the site of a Nestorian monastery. 

358.—An Indian gentleman of Mylat>ore once told me 
that, at the foot of the Mount^ there was a cave, the opening 
of which was concealed by a shop built in front of it. Inquiries 
at the Mount failed to elicit any furtlicr knowledge of such 
a cave. Mv informants knew of no cave anvwhei’e on the 
hill. 

On the top of the Mount (359 - 367 ). 

350.—At the top of the steps, there are two curious old 
pillars. Are these remnants of a sort of kiosk (charola) which is 
said (about A.T). 1012) to have been tuected both at St. 
Thomas Mount and at the Little Mount by the Portuguese 
above a beautiful open-air cross attril)uted to St. Thomas ? 
Judging from the experimemts 1 tried on them with my 
penknif(N these two old pillars aic not monoliths. 

300.—Near the old flagstaff (anil pow der-magazine ?), at the 
North-East corner of the ground round the Church, there lies on 
the ground an Armenian inscription of 19 lines, the last two 
of which mention in Portuguese : '' Cregorio Parao. Armenio, 

1707.” 

The translation by Me.srovb J. Seth, Esq., from the Armenian 
is given thus by J. J. Cotton, List of Inscriptions, 1905, p. 170, 
No. 890: ‘ This is the tomb of Gregory, who is the son of 
Sarkies. He is a native of Erivaii, a citizen of a great city, a 
merchant of pearls, and a sojourner at Madras. He is of a 
meek and humble nature. The Lord seated on a throne of 
light shall have mercy on his soul and he will be worthy 
of the Kingdom. Whoever on his behalf shall say, ‘ Father, 
1 have sinned,’ shall be remembered before Christ. Died in 
the year of the Saviour, 1707, on Saturday, October 20th.” 

” This is one of the oldest inscriptions of this nation 
traceable in Madras There are older ones at Calcutta (Reza 
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Beebee Sookeas, 1630), and at Agra. An Armenian colony 
had existed at the last-named place from very early times, 
and, in 1609, Captain William Hawkins, of the ship Hector^ 
envoy from James I. to the Court of the Mogul, had been 
given an Armenian maiden in marriage by Jehangir. Hawkins 
unfortunately died on the journey home. His widow married 
(rabriel Towerson, one of the first factors of the East India 
Company, who was killed in the Amboyna massacre of 1622.’* 
Cf. J. J. Cotton, ibid. 


361. —Ortliodox Armenians and other non-Catholic visitors 

were often and are still impressed by the number of Armenian 
inscriptions in and near this Church. There is the Armenian 
]>ulpit too, the picture of Our Lady and Child pamted on 
wood in Armenian style, and the name of Petrus Uscan* on 
the top of the reredoa of the main altar; there are the Armenian 
paintings of the Apostles. Orthodox Armenian Bishops have 
been heard to say: ''This is an Armenian Church.” The 
truth is that the Church was rebuilt by the Portuguese in 1547 
and was always theirs; but, naturally enough, the Armenians, 
whether Orthodox or Uniates, felt a special devotion to the 
spot, perhaps from an ancient tradition that their nation 
had been specially devout to it in pre-Portuguese times. 
Strange that no other Christian pre-Portuguese inscriptions 
l)ut the one round the cross above the altar have been found on 
the Mount! 1 made a diligent search for pre-Portuguese 

crosses on the boulders of the liill, for marks left by medieval 
pilgrims, but to no purpose. 

362. —The small vaulted building, North-East of the Church, 
now a church godown, contains a big old almirah, still in 
good condition, having in three or four places some Armenian 
letters, eight altogether. 

Four big stones stuck in the ground near this vaulted 
building show where a flagstaff stood formerly. 

363. —On a tablet let into the outer wall of the Church, 
North-West side, an inscription partly Portuguese, partly 
Armenian. 

1707 .— 'Este Alpendre c om a porta da Igr/eja mandou 
fazer / Coja Safar Zacharias no anno de 1707.” {Follow 
two lines in Armenian.) 

6bcas‘im It (jUL?>(irbh 

UU^ShUh 1707 : 

{Translatimi of the Portuguese): Coja Safar Zacharias had 
this porch with the door of the Church made in the year 1707. 


• Petrus Uscaii was the leading Armenian merchant of Madras in the 
first-half of the eighteenth century. His benefactions to the city of 
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[Trmidatiori of the Armenian): In ineniory of 8afar. 
[son of] Mahtesy, Zachareh, 1707. 

“ He died in 1725, and lies buried inside the Chiireh 
of St. Thomas’ Mount.* He was the son of Mahtesy Zachare 
of Julfa, who had gone on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
'‘Mahtesy,” in Armenian, signifies a pilgrim and is equi¬ 
valent to the \^ord ‘Haji ” amongst the Muhainmadans vlio 
have performed the pilgrimage of Mecca in Arabia. In former 
ytrars, many Armenians from Persia and India \ isited the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at deriisalem. but that reli¬ 
gious fervour has, alas, (lied out in this materialistic age. and 
there are hardly any who perform the pilgrimage to fJerusalem 
nowadays.’' (Note by Alesj'ovh J. Seth, Esq.) 

Of. J, ,]. Cotton, List of Inscriplions. 1905, i) 170. No 

889. 

3(>4.—At the foot of the wall, bejieath this insciiption, 
there lay in 1921 a stone, wliich, when 1 turned it up. yie^lded 
the following! ‘‘Renovated / in A I). 1905 / by Rc'v. I). S. Da 
Costa Portg. Mission”. What had this Padre renovated ? 
The work done, I heard, was so insignificant that it was 
not worth commemorating. The stone liad not been put upv 
but had been turned round, on its face. “ Please, do not 
mention it.” Unfortunately, a stone is a stone, and 1 had 
copied the inscription. Why had the stone not Ix'cn thrown 
awap^ or buried, or better dashed to pieces ? Since it jnay 
still lie there and puzzle others, as it puzzled me. it must 
be mentioned. 

365. —On the facade of the porch of the Church there 
is a granite stone bearing the arms of Portugal surn^oimted 
by a crown and a Avinged horse. 

366. —Th(‘ ground in front of the portico vsas formerly’ 
paved with bricks, and round the edge of the hill ran platforms 
for the pilgrims to rest on. These platforms are now in 
poor condition. I was told that even as late as 40 years 
ago—let us say a century ago—the pilgrims at the festival 
of the Church, December 18th, the feast of Our Lady’s Ex¬ 
pectation, Avere counted in thousands—5,000 was the figure I 
heard—Avhereas noAv the number reaches barely 150. 

367. —Some 20 ft. from the portico, in a northerly direction, 
lies a rough stone AAuth an inseriptioiA in Tamil and the laconic 
information which some one on the spot translated thus, “ This 
stone belongs to Manuval ” (Manuel). “ Sondakal Manuval.” A 


Madras are faithfully chronicled by the well-known Armenian historian 
and researcher, Mr. MesroAd> J. Seth, M.R.A.S., in his “History of the 
Armenians in India,” pp. 142-145. 

1 See No. :J71. 
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Tamil scholar consulted later, far away from the scene, and 
with only ‘ Sondakal Maniival ” to go hy, says : ‘‘ The meaning 

is ‘Emmanuel of Sondakal’. Names of places ending in kaL 
gal, gill, ‘stone,’ are many, e.g., Dindigul, Mutukal. etc. To 
mean ‘This stonci belongs to Manuval,’ the Tamil should proj)er 
1 y I )e ‘ Manu 1 soiidakal. ’ ” 

Under the portico of the Church (368-369). 

368.—Below a design showing two angels with trumpets, 
and a h(‘art in flames flanked on either side l)y a pelican, 
an inscription partly Armenian, partly Latin. 

Dec. 90.— 

^i7rfdi3 imhuid^irbiih 

irh ddlMlST l;h IKIkViA-Oh 8hiib^ c|>irPh^ 

11^^ , IL*£.T'llh ^113 eilBch ‘nilSDhbllU h llTh-'bkBIIKbB. 
(V'bkILL h miLAirb, kMll6 h I1CMIP41I 33 

vSIAPh , mh-T^irbLeilh ‘hkhSTrlPP^kP ^'0, 311 

irh SI?ll(Ki, U-lrPlie -fUl- 039 : 

Hie Jacet Domina Perinas / Pilia C. Sultan, Et Dominae 
Anam Conjux 0. -Joannes Mannar, natione Armena, nata 
Jspam in Persia diem supremum Ohiit Paleacat / 20. Decern- 
bris, 1739, Trigenta |6‘/rJ tres annorum [-v?'c] Nata. / 

{Translatiori of the Arrneriion): Under this tomb li(5s 
Plierinaz, tl';e daughter of the late Soolthanoom and the wife of 
JolianiK^ss, of the Armenian nation, miu*h respected by every^ 
l)od\\ Born in the city of Ispahan, She lived 33 years and 
died at Phalighat on the 20th December in the year of our Lord 
Christ 1739. ^ 

{Translatkm of the Latin): Here lies Mrs. Perinas, daughter 
of C. Sultan and Mrs. Anam, wife of C. Joannes Marcar, an 
Armenian by nationality, born at Ispam [= Ispahan] in Persia ; 
died at Paleacat on the 20th of December 1739, aged thirty- 
thi'ce years. 

“ She was the sifter of the famous Agah Sharneer Sool¬ 
thanoom of Madras, who was the foremost Armenian merchant 
of that city after Khojah Petrus Woskan. See the “ History 
of the Armenians in india ” by Mesrovb J. Setli, M.R.A.S., 
pp. 145-148.” (Note hy Mesrovb J. Seth, Esq.) 

In J. J. Cotton s List of Inscriptions, 1905, p. 171, No. 891. 

C. stands twice for Coja=:Khwaja, “a title generally 
apiilied,” says J. J. Cotton, ibid., “ to preceptors and merchants.” 
Cotton gives the date 1739; so does the Kev. 8. Jacob in 
the Armenian text copied by him ; the date, as copied by 
me from the Latin, in 1921, was 1759. 
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369. —Near No. 368, under the porch ; below a pair of 
scissors (?) and a balance (?)' an inscription partly in Armenian, 
partly in Latin. 

1704, Febr. 20.— 

'bb-P-flia .SIl'niVuhU t- All'b'hllhSb'liL CliAUTtr'uS 
l)liNU(3'li'bflMrb mi'UlIiihft lUVl MLP'IINVb , 

A'leh . fp'bhliU 1> -RWl-f'b inii^'L'b Adh'Ul. . tr'l'l.n 
h tLCI''lbPA(l LbU‘l) 64, 8113(4 ‘nilSIlbbliU l.-b P-llPh 
iLliPIlhf , >l,ill«7{lUbbSlil>. irii'hPILIlllMr'b 4>b.VPAIlPI« 
llirllh 90. (^I"l,'b ■t'P'lQh'b ITbPlia ftlh 1T64 : 

Hie* sub Monurnento Jacet Anna .Jacobyan quae fuit dilecita 
Conjux / Sultani David et Carissiina Nation! sua' Armenia' 
prsecipue suis Cognatis, Oriunda Civitate Julpha in Persia, 
Et agens Sexaginta quatuor annos Obiit in Madrasta 20 
Februarii 1704. 

(Translation of the Armenian): 

Under this tomb lies Anna Kliathoon, tlu' wife of th(' Jate 
Soolthanoom Shameer of the Armenian nation, born at Julfa, 
Ispahan. She lived in this world 64 years, much respected, and 
died at Madras on the 20th February, in the year of our 
)Saviour Christ 1764. 

(Translalion of the Latin) : Here, under (this) monument, 
lies Anna Jaeobyan, the beloved wife of Sultan David, who was 
very dear to her Armenian countrymen, and chiefly to lier 
relatives. Born at .Julpha in Persia, she died at Madrasta on 
the 20th of February 1764, aged 64 years. 

No. 892 in J. .J. Cotton's LiM of Inscriptions, 1905, p. 171. 

“ 8he was the mother of the famous Agah Shameer Sool¬ 
thanoom of Madras, who was the premier Armenian merchant of 
that city in the second half of the 18th century. See the 
“History of the Armenians in India"’ by^ Mesrovb J. Seth, 
M.B-.A.S., pp. 14.5-148.” (Note by Mesrovb J. Seth, Esq.) 

Within the Church (370). 

370. —The jambs and the arch of the fagade gate are of 
granite, but of inartistic design. 

At the bottom of the Church, the floor on the north side 
sounds hollow, as if there were a vaulted tomb beneath. 

1 The family crest of the Shameer family, several of whom are 
buried in the Armenian church of St. Mary at Madras, was as follows : 
A pair of scissors, a yard measure, a pair of scales with small weights for 
weighing precious stones, and an inkpot with a quill pen. See the “ His¬ 
tory of the Armenians in India” by Mesrovb J. Seth, M.R.A.S., p. 147 
(Note by Mesrovb J. Seth, Esq.) 
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I searched in vain for an inscription commemoratmg the 
name of Padre Gaspar Coelho, who in 1545 was the host of 
St. Francis Xavier at the Presbytery near the Church of the 
tomb, and who in 1547 discovered the stone cross above the 
altar of St. Thomas Mount, About 1612, Father Manoel 
Barra das, S.J., wrote that the priest who discovered that stone 
was buried at the Church of St. Thomas Mount, and that the 
inscription on his tomb testified to the fact that he was th(^ 
discoverer. T looked in vain for this inscription behind the 
main altar the only place where it might have been hidden. 
If the stone lay on th(‘ ground, it may now be hidden l)y 
the cemented floor. 

At the height of the cornice, on both sides of tlu' navt\ and 
before the arch of the sanctuary, there jut out lialf a dozen 
stone brackets, whi(‘h puzzled not a little the Sisters of 
the Convent and myself. T was told that formeily tlu: Church 
did not extend westwards beyond these stone piojt'ctions. This 
would mean that Khwaja Safar Zacharias extended tlu* Chunii 
in 1707 more than his inscription claims. Tlu* information may 
he doubted. 

One of the Nuns of the Convent wi'it(‘s to me (Sejit. 7. 1024). 
that, “ in addition to the 12 stones mentioned above, there arc* 4 
similar ones, one in each of the four corners of the porch, 
sustaining the arcihes ; 4 at tlu^ base of the arches, wliere is tlu* 
picture of Our Lady ; and 4 to sustain the base of the aredu^s of 
the vault of the Chapel of the Blessed Sacu’ament. Altogether, 
therefore, 24 similar stones of granite.” There are, however, 
no arches in the case of the first set of twelve. 

Round the arch in front of the sanctuary we read : ‘ - Nossa 
Senhora da Expeetayao.” (Our Lady of the Expectation), 
which is the title of the Church, the feast of the Expectation 
falling on the 18tli of December, in ancient times the cross 
above the altar used to sweat on that day, and, be the 
explanation what it may, we have so many attestations of 
the fact that it cannot be gainsaid in any way by the most 
sceptical. 

When Indian pilgrims, or pilgrims from Ceylon, Burma, 
etc.. Catholics or Protestants, come to the Mount, they generally 
ask to be shown 8t. Thomas’ scapular. What do they call 
St. Thomas’ scapular ? ” I inquired from the Sisters of the Holy 
Apostles’ Convent who gave me this wonderful information. 

The picture of the Madonna and Child after St. Luke.” 
Why that picture should be called St. Thomas’ scapular is more 
than I can say. Is the idea, after all, that St. Thomas was 
buried with it 

Popular imagination once roused will run to great lengths. 
Here are two stories of pure imagination, connected with this 
picture of the Madonna, which I had never heard or read till 
I came across them lately in a series of articles entitled “The 
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1 Portuguese in Madras/' and published in the Madras Mail, about 
May 6th. 192 J. 

' As to h()\v th(‘ picture came there, 1 must inv^oke again the 
aid of tradition. It is said that St. Thomas brought it with him 
through his travels in India. There are many legends connected 
w ith the pictur(‘. l)ut the l)est one 1 have heard is that on a 
certain day of every year two white doves used to be seen 
soaring u[) to the heavens from the summit of the hill. The 
curiosity of the inquisitive being whetted, an inspection of 
the s])ot led to the dis(;overy of the picture, and by a process of 
inferenc(‘s it was traced to St. Thomas.' 1 am informed that 
a co]\v of this ])ictur(‘ is somewhere at the Cape of Good Hope. 

■■Tin* ])ictuje has, howeva'r, not escaped immunity from the 
ravage's of t ime, and tltcrc' is another story told about it, M'hich 
is worth recounting. A Ih'ck here and a spot tht're indicated 
that it wafit('d touching up. A certain ])relate of San Thome, 
it is re|)oited, s(‘C‘ur(‘d the services of an artist, who with 
paint, brush, and j)allet proeax'ded to apply himself to the 
delicate' task of retouching. But, as the artist attempted to 
im])art t-h(' first louch to the picture, lo and behold ! he was not 
al)l(‘ to see. This event is said to have occurred within the 
memory of living men." 

The stoi'v wv liave related above (No. 58) under the year 
I55(S, a good old story, the authenticity of which cannot be 
cont(‘sted. may \vith advantages take the ])la(se of the two uncriti¬ 
cal modern ones just cited. 

VV. (h'rmann reports from Augusvi's /JenA-R’re^?’j7/:er/e/r a most 
reniarkal)le fact, if true. “ Aus cnglischen Zeitschriften steht 
iin hit. Bl. d(‘r l^eipz. Lit. Zeitung von 1818, Nr. 280, folgende 
Nachricht : ' Auf dem St. Thomasberge unweit Madras, \vo 
vide (halier ausdenersten Zeitendes Christenthums sind, hat in 
Mai 1818 ein Soldat in einem (Jrabe drei xManuscripte auf Palm- 
bliittern gefunden, di(' im Jahr 51 nach Christi Geburt von einem 
Simon Cah'b geschrieben worden, Gebete und einc kleinere 
Clij’onik von Indieji enthalte'ii und nun nach London gebracht 
w erden.' Augusti fiigt die Worte bei: ^ Durch dergleichen 
Entdeckungen (welche allerdings mit moglicher Sorgfalt und 
kritischer Stienge geprufr werden mussen) wmrden jene alten 
Ceberlieferungen f'ine unerwartete Bestatigung erhalten, und 

i C/)Mvpaie this with what I find in Jacob Haafnor, Relze in eenen 
r(ikuiqmn, Anvsterdaiii, <d. J. Boyeriiick, 1827, p. 217, about a mount a few 
miles away Irorn Monte (Irando or St. Thomas Mount: “Neither shall 
1 speak ot the Heathen Monti, viz., the Tiroekishtna Condam mount, 
some miles further, on the^ top of which there is also a temple or pagoda, 
nor of the two birds, I?oersha and Bidhata, which, as the Indians say, have 
come every day these last five centuries, precisely at twelve o’clock, noon, 
and take their food from the hands of a Brainin.” For more details 
on this lieathen mountain and the two bird.s, see Haafner's Lotgevallen op 
eene reize van Madnof over Tranquebar naar het eiland Ceilon, .Amsterdam, 
(1. J. A. Beyerinck. 182(», before p. 05. 
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es wiirde sich zeigen, dass hier wie in andeni Fallen die historiscln* 
Kritik mancher neucrn Schriftsteller viel zu voreiligeinseitig 
war.’ ” ( Die Kirche der Thomaschrisien, Giitersloh, 1877, p. 296.) 

(Termann adds that he could find no information on these MSS. 
either in London or Madras We niav^ ask where those nian\ 
tombs of the first ages of onr era are to l>e fonnd. 

Between the Chureli and tlu^ sacristy there is a naiTow 
empty 8|)a(*e with a small recess in the wall. Mother St. Alban 
in 1921 asked me the meaning of that ret^ess. I did not know . 
liei' notion of it was that St. Thoma- liad said Mass there. 

I could not but smile, since St. Thomas, generally credited with 
a giant’s strengtii as in the (‘ase of the log. was now representt'd 
as a sort of dwarhsh elf. However, I had no answer at tlu' 
time. It was only on meeting Motlun* St. Alban again that 
1 (M)uld tell her that her ‘ tradition ’ was altogetlua’ wrong 
The proof was tli vt the Chureli, as w(* now have it. was built 
only in 1547. 

In the sacristy thei’c are some interesting old ivory statues ; 
one of St. Michael, though broken, is very artistic; anothei- 
of Our Lady is unusually large. Tii(n-(‘ are also three statuettes 
of the Infant Jesus, two of them with the index-finger on th<- 
mouth, and one in the attitude of teaching. 


Inscriptions withiti the (Uinrck (IJ 71 -H 72 ). 

871, -Armenian inscription in 7 lines on a tomb insirh* 
tiu‘ Churcl). 


1130 It b‘UbTirb lUmhPbd) • HP irP llP‘bh 

irULASbllh ^’1 blLPb ^llh'LaBbSMlB : bUf Wl^OP 
11311 nilbPP^ bHl?d,b6MI3(J . ‘Hlh'bS’lb h llCbllPAbll 
h {^h<'b <l>P9Qb^i (bbTihb , hhPAll.'fib : 

{Traaslalioii): This is the tomb of Safar, who was the 
son of Mahtesy Zachareli of Julfa. Elekh (?) fithore (?) of this 
holy Church. Departed this life in the year of the Saviour 1725. 

“ This is the same person in whose memory a mural tablet 
was placed outside the Church in 1707.* 

The words ' Elekh fithore" are not Armenian. They may 
l)e Portuguese or in some other foreign language, denoting either 
the builder or the warden of the Church.” {Note hy Mesrovh 
J. Seth, Esq.) 

Elekh might be corrupt Portuguese for electo (elected) ; 
fithore might represent feitor^ a factor : a bailiff; a stewar^l ; 
which brings us close to ‘ warden.’ 


I See No, 3H.‘i. 

10 
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372. —All Armeiuan iii.scrix3tion round the small cross at 
the top of the reredos of the main altar. It contains the name 
of Petrus Uscan, and is probably Avorded in the same way as on 
the reredos of the main altar in the Luz Church : ' In memory 
of Petrus, the son of Woskan.” 

373. —An Armenian inscription round the wooden support of 
the pulpit. Might it not contain the name of Safar son of 
the Mahtesy Zacliariah of Julfa ? Cf. Nos. 363, 371. 

374. —On the ground, in the Church. 

1809, Nov. .2.—Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Mariannt' 
Baillie who departed this life the 2nd November A.l). 1S09. 

375. —To reacli the bell wo had to go to th(‘ terrace. It 
had a Tamil inscri|)tion, from which we learned tliat it had 
been removed from one of the (chapels at the foot of the Mount. 
one of the two (*hapels in the rnahlan West, of Silver Stiecd. 

JfT ii I 'o-Qiijt j fi N ( T> T, J)'i <T-‘ lu 

avfrTiji^'4^ Tjuui.Lt— f}ji, . iJ// r e i t r, i riDrr^Tn 

I 1 . 

In the year 1844 the bell was liouglit by Ananda Mudaliyar 
for the Church of Our Ijady of Help. 

376. —I w'as congratulating myself on th(‘ information 
contained on this Tamil bell, wlien the Chaplain of the Convent. 
|)ointing towards the liagstaff, made me note, almost in a 
straight line, the Little Mount, the l)escan(;o Chureh, and 
the Cathedral Tower. And tlie traditions which he had 
inherited fiom his predecessor, and would probably hand 
down to his successor, were: St. Thomas would pray on the 
summit of St. Thomas Mount, go to the cave of Little Mount for 
meditation, continue towards Descan^o Chureh, or the Churct. 
of Kest, rest there awhile, and proceed to S. Thomt\ Mylaporc'. 
whore lived Kand^pa Raja. 1 wondered at the assurance Avith 
which the Chaplain sjAoke, but repressed my scepticism till 
he had done, for fear of stopping the 6o\v of Avliat he called 
traditions. His traditions made St. Thomas Mount the Saint’s 
chief habitat, in opposition to the traditions of Chinna Malai or 
Little Mount! 

The present traditions are a Avell-nigh inextricable tangle. 
Only by going back to the earliest beginnings and coming 
down the centuries can we unravel the tangle and co-ordinate 
the legends. Even tliat is hardly possible, as the versions are so 
many and so varied. At the AA'orst, there rises aboA^e them 
all the fact that Mylapore is fidl of ancient memories all point¬ 
ing to St. Thomas and his martyrdom, and proving that the 
Catholics, priests and laity, of S. Thome have during these last 
four centuries tried to hand down, as best they could, oral 
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traditions of a past wliich reaches down, so to sav. to tlie begin¬ 
ning of things. 

377.— Churc/i Registers .—The jiresent earliest Baptism 
liegister of 8t. Thomas Mount begins on January 1751 ; the 
oldest Marriage Register, on February 17, 1819 ; the oldest 
Burial Register on April 10, 1840. (From a statement sent to 
me by Fr. M. L. Cabral on February 10, 1921.) 


At ih.(i Holy Apostles' Convent, on Thomas Mount (378). 

378.—Near the Church, at the South-East end ol’ tlie 
Chundi flat, tlun'e is a small Convent of Nuns, tlie Holy 
.\postles’ Convent, a name suggested hy the paintings of the 
Apostles in the Church, which the Nuns take cari^ of. This 
Convent, establishefl in June 1901, is the Sanatorium of the 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. Here tlu'v come from their 
different houses of Southern India to riHnijierate their health. 
The height of the iilaei', the occasional invigorating breeze, 
tlu^ exhilarating view of the sea, the plains and th(5 hills, the 
inspiring proximity of a shrine hoary with amhe’it memories, 
a life of quiet, silence, and prayivr, (congenial to pious souls, 
make of tlie piacie a delightful retri^at. There was om^ great 
drawback to the place : not a drop of w ater was to lie liad 
on the hill. In 1923, Lady Willingdon liad a system of 
reservoirs put up along th(‘ slope, into which water is 
jiumped up from a well at tlu^ foot of thc^ hill, and at the 
Convent the name of Lady Willingdon will now go down as that 
of one of their greatest benefactresses. Very precarious is 
the existeiKJe of these good Sisters; the sight of tlieir 

\ery poverty, not long ago, drew from a Vicereine the 
sigh : ’1 wish 1 were one of you, Sisters ! ” 

Visitors in search of souvenirs of the Ivallowcd plac(‘s 
•S. Thome, Mylapore, and St. Thomas Mount, are always sun* of 
a hearty welcome in the Sisters’ parlour. 

For many, many years there was at this Convent it 
motherly old Nun, who was like the repository of tlu) traditions 
of S. Thome, the guardian of the shrine, the accredited cicerone 
of generations of pilgrims. Here she moved in and out, 
queen of all she surveyed. Born in Yorkshire, a convert from 
Anglicanism, a Nun, and well advanced in years, she could 
speak with a directness whitdi ever3a)iie took for granted. Of the 
many interesting anecdotes put down to her account, 1 
remember some. 

A Protestant Nun of Madras c;ame to see the Church. 

' What habit are you Avearing ? ” asked the Franciscan Nun of 
Mary. “I am a Sister!” ‘‘Yes, but you are out of the 
Church. I was a Protestant once, became a Catholic and a 
Nun, and, after more than 30 years of life as a Nun, 1 
thank God that he made me a Sister of the Church.” A 
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fortnight after, the Protestant Sister came back, as directed to 
the Bishop of Mylapore, made her abjuration and joined a 
Catholic sisterhood in England. 

The Bishop of Southwark, on a tour with his wife and 
daughter, came on a pilgrimage to St. Thomas’ shrine, at 
the Mount. '' 1 see you have a cross on your breast,” said 
Mother X. “Yes. 1 am a Bishop.” The sight of his wife 
and daughter revealed the rest. ‘You are a Bishop? Well. 
))ut not like my Bishop. He is a Bishop of the Church, whilst 
you are out of the Church.” “ Perhaps,” said he of Southwark. 

Oh! daddy, do not say that!” interposed lus daugliter. 
That year some fifteen of his Southwaik energy joined tlu^ 
Church of Ronu*. 

Mother X. was taking round the Church a nol)Ie Knglisli 
Duke, not a Catholic. The visit luid been pre-arranged, so 
tliat slie was not unawaie of his liigli rank. Tlu' Duke 
asked for the meaning of wdiat w'e caill a confc'ssional. ' Oh ! 
that’s where the ])i‘iest sits, and here you kneel down and 
say your sins.” When hc' hdt. after signing the Visitoi ’s l^ook. 

• When sliall I come to make my confession ? ” he asked 
Mother X. wdth an areli smile. “ When a oii leave made yom* 
ahjnration, your Royal Highness.” 

Once, she |)ressed liord Z., tlu^ Oovernor of Madras, about 
the Sisters’ recpiiremcnts. Not a dro]) of >\at(‘r on the hill! 
The Nuns wanted Rs. ‘1,000 to sink a well, or otherwise yirovide 
the house witli a decent water supply. “ What about that 
ivory statue of the Madonna?” said Lord Z. ‘ That would 
bring you the necessary amount.” All the same, lie pi omiscd to 
interest himself in the matter. Init the yiromise lemahied a 
yiromise. 

One evening, a party from (ilovemment House, Madras, 
ap 2 >eared on the top of tlie Mount, late in the evening. The 
(h)vernor was thc're too. Was the gate of the Convent open ? 
Were the Nuns at their prayers ? Was there nothing to 
sliow^ that that lonely house was the Holy A]>ostles’ Convent ? J 
cannot say; hut the ])arty Averc enjoying the view from the 
brick-paved terrace in front of the CoriA^ent. and things w^ere 
spread out for a tiffin. Mother X came out, and inquired what 
they were doing about the Sisters’ house so late in the evening. 
They AvithdreA\' forthwith, and, Avhen one of the party whispered 
that it was the Governor, “I did not know,” she said. “I 
know the rule.” When the Governor came the next time, 
she apologised, but added : “ It is our rule, Your Excellency.” 

Another time it AA^as a Viceroy. He came incognito. 
Mother X. did not knoAA^ who he AA^as. She offered him some 
souvenirs, but remarked that, as she had had to pay for 
them herself, she had to put a price on them. “ I did not bring 
any money,” said the Viceroy. “ Send me the money then. 1 
trust you are a gentleman.” Being a gentleman, the Viceroy 
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sent her an amount eommeiisuiate with his dipiitv. and tlu‘ 
erest on the envelope revealed his identity. 

27. A t the (Jniivent (Jemetery, on iSt. Thomas Mount (370-383). 

The Cemetery of the Convent of the Holy Apostles is 
slightly down the slope, on the S.W. side of the Chureli. 

370.— In the middle of a (;ross : Pie .lesu Domine. dona 
(‘is rerpiiem. | =riood Lord Jesus, give them rest.] 

380. — 1918, Jan. 1. —Hei-e it‘sts awaiting the resuriee- 
lion Sister Marie de N. D. de la Piticy F. M. M. deceased 
on the 4.th January 1018 in h(‘r 5lst y(‘a?- and in the 20tli 
of her ndigious life./ P. 1. P. 

381. — IfthS. Sept. .>.—H(‘re rests awaiting the resin- 
i(‘etion Mother Mary of (food Counsel, F. M. M., deceased 
on the 5th Sep. lOis in her 30th year and in the 11th ot 
her leligious life. P. I P./ 

.hdjf. 2S'.- - 

10 10. f) ! di u. 2^ Jfjn odj -J) 0 r,)\ l U'T' •/-'Oc7. / 

iS p! T. in'PlUfr 1 </9c:y; / ’/ o j n5i .7)f: ow j> Jn /Rtio^P Tmu 9 
? I Tydii o7sPlii.i Joyv ‘^ Piu i h I r> f Mi I f -inn i i r> dii | 

{Translation): Sister Agm^s Mary, an Oblate, of the Francds- 
ean Missionary Society, dic'cl on th(‘ 28th of July 1010. 

383. — IDUt, Nov. 25. - 

10 I 0 hoVIDf ii If 1 2') 4^//7 lOifiHJ 

^ 0-^/7 ^ r 4 \ I r>/PiiJ I n'i}oin r PiUJ ^ | m j 

^Piui T I r} j\Mri | 

{Translation): Sister Catherine Mary, an Oblate, of thf‘ Con 
gregation of Maf’v. died on the 25th of November 1010. 


28. At the Mnseum, .Madras (384). 

384.—An enormous stone, with a Portuguese inscription, 
removed by Col. Tavlor. M.S.C., from the ruins of a (diapel 
at St. Thomas Mount. Cf. /fepor/o/ the Govern¬ 

ment Central Musenin, Madras, for the yexir 1.881-82, as 
embodied in Madras Gov eiinnent Order. No. 600 (Public), dated 
2lst July 1882. The Curator of the Museum sent me two 
estampages of the inscription, and in 1023 1 went to inspect the 
stone at, the Musetim. 

(1. I) fMVLHEl 

a. 2) IR • DONA I xVIARIA • E 
(1. /S) DE • SEVS • ERDETROS • 
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(/. i) 0 QVAI. • ESTA • ERMI 
(1. 5) DA • FES • A SVA CVS 
(1. 6) TA NA ERA • DE • 1630 
{1. 7) ANOS • EN MEMO 
(/. 8) RIA • DA CRVS • Q * A . 

(/. 9) QVI • SE ACHOV • C 
(L 10) OMO DECLARA * O 
(L 11) LETREIRO DO ALTA 
(/. 12) R. 

(Translaiion): '' [This is tiie tomb of.and of liis wife| 

(Dona) Maria and of his (their) heirs, who [/‘?i the masculine 
mad(' tliis liermitage at liis exy)ense in tlu' year 1633. 
in nieinory of the cross \A'hieh liere A^as found, as tbe inscription 
of the altar declares.” 

Discussed in The Catholic Herald oj India, Calcutta, 1923, 
])p. 62 ; 222. The cross referred to is th(‘ cross with the 
Sassarvian-Pahlvi inscription found in 1547 and now kept in the 
Church on St. Thomas Mount. In 1923, while at Mylapore. 
I could not find anyone able to tell me from what ruiiied chape] 
this stone was removed. I could not find any inscrijition on 
the altar or behind tlie altar of the Church on St. Thomas Mount. 

I conclude that th(^ hermitage built by Dona Maria's husband 
was somewhere at the foot of St. Thomas Mount. 

29. At the Hindu Temple, Tripilcarie, Madras (385). 

385. —Trq)liean(‘. Ancient temple. There are fragments 
of tombstones in Roman characters near the garbhagriham, the 
presence of which is unaccountable.” Cf. V. Rangacharya, 
A topographiccd list of the inscriptions in the Madras Presidency 
{collected till 191b), Madras, Vol. II (1919), p. 988. Has any¬ 
thing been done to decipher these inscriptions ? ' 

30. A visit to the Armenian Church, Armenian Str., 

31 a dr as (386). 

386. —On a visit to the Armenian Church, in Armenian 
Street, Madras (Jan. 23, 1921), I learned from th(> Rev. V. T. 
Michaelientz, the priest in charge, that he had a register in 
which all the Armenian inscriptions in the different Churches, 
and cemeteries of Madras and Mylapore were recorded. I could 
not but commend the enlightened interest which the Armenians 
take ill those of their nation. At Dacca, in 1920,1 found simi¬ 
larly that there was a register at the Armenian Presbytery for 
the inscriptions of the Dacca District. The pity is that these 


J Not to swell unduly the size and expense of tliis volume, we hold 
over about 200 comparatively modem inscriptions, mostly Engli.sh, from 
the General Cemetoiy of Quibble Island. 
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inscriptions have not been printed yet in Armenian, witli 
suitable translations, but 1 am glad to say that my Armenian 
iriend, Mr. Mesrovl) J. Seth, author of tlie “ History of the 
Armenians in India,’' and an enthiisiastie antiquarian researchei*. 
intends to publish shortly an Armenian Obituary of India ” 
giving all the Armenian inscriptions throughout India collected 
by him dui'ing the last 85 years, with their Englisli translations 
and histori(*al notes. An ArnnaiiaTi Obituary of India,” pre- 
pared by tlu‘ loving hand of one of tliemselves, should ju'ove of 
great historical value in view of th(‘ fa(d- that Armenians have 
been connected with India from th(‘ days of Mar Tliomas in th(‘ 
Sth (amtury of tlu‘ Christian (ua. 

Around th(‘ Church in AniUMiian Sti’(‘et tliere wen' more' 
than 120 inscriptions, most of tliem entirely in Armenian. J. •]. 
Cotton has translatiofis of only S of these, one of thejii l)eing 
in Latin. Armenian inscriptions are a pleasun' to see, every- 
\vh(‘r(‘ in India. It seems that the ar( of carving ins(?ri])tions 
is hereditary with the' Armenians in tlu'ir priestly familie-. 
The Church has two dat(‘s inscribed on tlie fayadc : one of them 
records its erection in 1712: the other tlu‘ rebuilding in 1772. 
In th(‘ h'ft verandah of tlu' Church hangs a painting i‘e))r(‘senting 
Sultan Shameer (-f dune 18. 1707).' The i)ells, six of them, are 
all inscribed ; unfoi'tunately. it was impossible to get near them. 
These insci'iptions should be examim'd. (Sometimes, most 
interesting discoveri(‘s a,re mad(‘ on Church hells. It. was my 
ease at tlu' Cliurch of Kurav(‘langad in Mali\bar. in .February 
1924. when we found on a fine big bell of Christian origin, as 
evidenced by the crosses cast on it, an inscription, Ijcautifully 
preserv(‘d, which none of us could read ; tlu* alphabet nearest 
to it should have b(a*n Cn'ck.) In the Church, on tlu* altar, was 
a framed picture* ])ainted on glass, representing the Motlier of 
Sorrows surround{‘d by Angels, and bearing a Latin inscription : 
“0 VOS omnes qui transitis ])ei- viam attendite et videte si est 
dolor sicut dolor menis.” 

On the steps above tlu* altar-table weie painted scenes 
of Our Lord's life and passion. In tlu^ Church wars kept a 
beautifully illuminated MS. New Testanu*nt in Armenian of A.D.. 
1702. Tlie vestry contained a nuiDber of inscription. A cojk* 
with painted lining dated from 1777 ; another cope, embroidorerl, 
was of about 1806 : a belt had pictures of the criu'ifixion and of 
the Apostles. 

• For a de.scriptioii of this seo MosrovI) J. Seth\s “ History 

of the Armenians in India,” p. 147. 
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1. Father (lay TacJamh on Mylapore (Jan. 18, 1711). 

Kroiri among the many accounts of Mylapore in iny (^ollee- 
tioiis 1 select a passage from a letter of Fi. (t. Tacliard. 
S.J., to Fr. flu Trevou, Confessor lo His Royal Highness thf* 
Duke of Orleans. (Lettres (difiantes el (yuri/’mes. 2n(l edn., Paris. 
1781. XU. l)- 22 ; letter from Chandej nagore, JauTiaiy 18. 1711). 
Our chief reason for publishing it here is tliat, besides giving the 
reader a taste for ancient texts on Mylapore. it was translated 
and publishcnl in leaflet form in P)20 by Miss Cammiade 
Madras, for th(‘ henelit of Little Mount, with a \ ifwv to collect 
the funds necessary for le-erecting the Churcli oi* Chapel of 
llie Resurrection. utilise Miss Cammiafle's translation, aftei 

collating it with th(‘ original Frcfich text and lestoring some 
ptissages wFich had hcfsi omitted. 


|/*. J\ After liaving taken leave of tlie ( iovfM iior [of MadnisJ. 
I started for San Thome, w Inch is only two leagues distant fiom 
Madras. I was longing to sf^e Mgr. Laynes, the Rishop of that 
town, who had been a inissionary of Maduiv once uptni a 
time. The kindness and lo\u^ with which the holy Prelate 
leceived me surpass all that 1 can tell : his elevatioji |to a 
(h'sho])'s dignity] has not changed in any way his mode of 
living; except for Ids dress, he w'ould still he taken for om* 
of the missionaries of our Society. The next day, 1 ate at 
his table*, at which ]K)thing but milk and vegetalfles are (*ver 
served. 

The same day I iuid the happiness of (‘.elebrating the Hol\ 
Saciifice of the Mass in a chapel adjoining the Cathedral.' 
\l\ I0\ in which chapel it is .said that St. Thomas stayed 
some time, and where* .sevei’al relics of this great Apostk*. 
such as a bit of the lance with which he was pierced, .some of 
his bone.s, and pieces of his vestments, an* .still kept. 

Some months before, I had had tlu* happiness of seeing at 
leisure the other monuments of piety which attract in erowals 
the old and new Christians from all parts of India. 

The chief of the.se are to be .seen at (treat Mount and 
Little Mount. It is thus that these two hills, two big leagues 
f^m San Thorne,* are named. 

> The chapoJ under (he dome, outside th(‘oI<l ('atlK'dial. on the ca.st 

side. 

^ Two big leaguo.s would bo the distanoc or Groat Mount (Monte 
thnnde), now called St. Thomas Mount, from the tomb. Further. Father 
'Paohard places Great Mount at half a league from Little ATonnt. 
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Little Mount is a roek. very steep ou tlnee sides, liaviiig a 
p;<*ntle .slope only on its siuitli we.stern side. Two Churches 
are to be seen oji it. One of them is turned northwards towards 
Madras and oeeiipies tiu' centre of the mount: stone st(‘ps witk 
two or three w indings ‘ lead to an esplanade made on tin* 
rock. From this esplanade om* enters the Church of Our Lady.^ 
Seven or eight .steps lead to the altar, beneath whieii 
there is a cave about 14 feet broad and lo or Ki feet long : 
1/h 11] thus only its western end is beneath the altai.'^ Tlu* 
cave, either natural or artiticiab'* is not luon^ tlian 7 feet in 
its greatest height. One enters it with somt‘ditliculty through a 
crevice in the rock. This (uevice is aluuit 5 feet high by a little 
mort‘ than a foot and a half broad.It lias not been thought 
tit to emirellish this enti’ance. nor e\en to change anything in 
the whole cave, because^ it is believed that St. Thomas often 
retired into this solitary ]>lace to pi'a>. Oui’ missionaries hav e 
put up an altar at the eastmn (aid of llu' caxcc' "I’liei'c i.'^ a 
tradition among 1h(‘ p(*ople that a sort of window on tlic 
southern eml. of about 2.*; feet, which throws a \c‘i*y dim 
light into th(‘ (avc. was miraculously mad(‘. and that it wjis 
through this opening that St. Thomas (‘scaped from th(‘ Brainc 
who pierced him with his lance, and that he went to di(‘ at (ireat 
.Mount, which is only half a l(‘agne distant towards the south¬ 
west. Vet . e\er'yon(‘ dot^s not agree to this fact : some say that 
he was woumh'd at (beat Mourrt, while he was in ])iay(‘r bi‘forc 
the cros.'^ which he himself j/b /2| bad cut in tin* rock and 
which is still to be seen there.- 

From the Church of Our Lady om* climbs to th(‘ top of the 
mount wliere our* Fatlu rs hav(‘ erected a small building. It 
is built on th(‘ rock, whicli needed much labour to lev(‘l in order- 
to make this sniall hermitage .somewhat ('ornfortable. At the 
southern end of the her-mitage. which is squar’(‘-built. is tin* 
CMiurch of the Ke.surr’eetion. A et'oss, ont‘ foot high, is to be 
seen there, in a small hollow made in the rock, on which tic- 
altar of the Church I’e.sts. This little cross, whicli is in relief 
and cut in tlu‘ hollow of flu* ro<-k. entir(‘l\ res(‘mb|(‘s that ot 

I .Aietlu' [Ji’est-nt .'^tuirs Ictidiiiuup l<» LiHlo Mount lutcr tliaii 1711 
'riiey tuivc IK) w iiuliugs now , but at iiiost. a (aiwiiiig broakiiig (ho s((‘opnos^ 
of the asoont up to the ( hiiroh of the cave. Then* are. liow-vor. otlioi 
fliirtUs of sto)).s lusher up oil tlie hill, loading lo the poronnial spring. 

Of Our Lady of Health. By ('splnnade und(*is(aud lovoi ground. 

■■ The altar, tlx' only one in the Cliiireh, is indeoil higlior tlain lh(> ro-i 
of the ("hurch. It rests partly on tlie roof of the oave. 

* My impre.s.sion of the cave, after lighting il up foi' ( \arniiuition, Wii-; 
that it i.s not artificial. 

^ No loference to the eros.s tai a <*alvary of 'A slops ongiii\od in r<‘liot 
on the rock by the side of the ontraneo. 

This \ indicates for (beat Mount greater irnportata-o than for Little 
Mount. 

1 The pr<‘s<‘n( altar a1 St. ’^I'lioinas Mount is in the saints pbu-o »is in 

1711. 
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(Ireat Mount exc;e])t in size.' Tiie same prodigies are to be 
seen here, and. if I inav so express myself, tlie same miraculous 
phenomemi. 1 me‘an that, when tlie cross at (Treat Mount 
changes colour, is overshadowed by ch)uds, and sweat, similar 
changes are to be seen on the cross at Little Mount; clouds 
and sweat, but less abundant. i'^vtlier Silv(‘ster de Sousa, a 
missionary of our Society in Malabai*. wdio lias Vieen living for a 
long tinu' at Littl(‘ Mount, assun^s me that he has Ikhui an ey(‘- 
witness 17^. i:i\ of tins miracle.^ I shall speak more of this 
further on. 

A big stoiH* staiF'case. but .steej). Ix'ginning at th(' 

western foot of tlu‘ hill, k'acls to a sqiiaiv ])latform ma(l(‘ in front 
of tlie door of th(‘ Church.' Xeai tli(‘ altar, towards the south. 
an ojKMung in tlu' rock. 4 ot 5 foot long. I ^ feet liroad, and 5 to 
L) f(H‘t dee|) is to be s(mmi. This is called St. Thomas’ Fountain. 
'rh(vr(‘ is a rather common tradition in th(‘ coiintiy that the 

Holy Ajiostle who Jiv(*d at Little* Mount, being much moved to 
see that llu* pt'ople who came* in crowds to hear Jiis pr‘(‘aching 
suff(*r(‘d much from thirst, as water* could be had only at a great 
distance in tlu* plain, knelt in prayeu' on the* lngh(‘st part of the 

hill, struck the rock with liis stick, and instantly tlwwe gushed 

forth a spring of cl(‘ar w.ateu*. which cur(‘d the sick when they 
drank of it trusting in the* inteu'cession of the Saint.' The 

I ’^riiis ('tiiirclj imi.st lijo r Ikmmi a \ rr\ ,sni}i]| ooUnry, since Itic ground 
even now, aftci' fuilticr l(‘\’clling. wtmiM not adiiiit of more, 'rtii.s chapel 
IS now destrovi'd. lait tmees of wells le\<‘l with the ground nre still visible. 
'The late ineuinheiU, llu* Ihw. .\. S. Nunes, ma(l<' an aiJiU'al in 1919 to 
rebuild it. At pres(MU. tlu' esistt'uee of this cross aud of tla* fountain 
is not sus])<'et(Ml liy soiui' x isitors. 

'^riie pr('sent stoi-y is that St. M'lioinas said Mass al>o\(‘ that cross and 
I ire ached fi'om t la'rt'. 

'The two (U'osseis here iT'ft'rred to differ a great deal; tlu'y are similar 
11 this that they liaAC l>oth trefnihsi (‘Xtreiuities. 

■'<’ b’l'. Silvester' (!<' Souza. S.J., is mentioiK'd l)y Fi'. Francisco de Souza 
{Orleute Conr/uisldtlo, I’ai-te I, ('omp 2, Diw 1. § 39) as assisting at ttie 
sweating of the cross at the ( h eat Alourrt on Docenibci' 1 S, lOho. 

A broad flight of stojrs now loads fi-om the foot of the hill to the 
r('iiMce on which stands the (’hurcli of Our lardy of Ilealth, within 
which is the ca\c. .\t the hack of this Uhuich, on th(' east side, a 
stairease winds up to a narrow coi-ridoi-, closed at the end by a door, 
riiis door opc'us on to a teri’acc, at tire to]i of tb(' hill, whei’c tlic cross and 
(lie s|)ring are to be seen. Probal>l>', in olden tinu's, the |.)eoj)le had access 
to the (’hui'cli of the Resuncction from the w<‘st('rn side of the Church of 
()ur lauiv of Health. The- e.vtcnsioii oi the ttMrace in front of the spring 
would ha\c. caused tlic dc.struction of the .stairs on that side. 

The altar- of the lornn‘i‘ Church of the Hesiu-jcction. We miglit 
concludr* from Father I'acharil s account that the peremrial spring was 
within the Chnr ch of the Kesurrection in 1711. 

The story is still a popular oiu* at Little Mount. St. Thomas' 
preaching at Little Mramt was perhaps suggested fry his preaching otr 
Mt. (lazi, at (loirdophares" town of Hclioforuin (Meliapor ? Mayila- 
puram ?). Cf. Mgr. Zaleski, 'Fhe Aj)o.stle St. Thomas, pp. 63, 118, 119, 
({noting the* Tnssio. However, no spring is rnontioned in connectioir with 
■Mt. (dazi. Some of the Alalal)ar legends la'ing Vo Mylapore Gondophares 
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stream which now runs at the foot of Little Mount appeared 
only at the beginning of the last century. [/\ I t] It was 
formed by the overflowing and bursting of a distant tank owing 
to hc‘a\\v lain.' This formed the little canal which in times 
of drought contains saltish watei% because at 2 leagues from 
Little Mount it eomnmnicates w ith the sea. 

There an* yet people alive who affirm that more than 
50 years ago they saw this lK)le in the rock just as 1 hav(' 
presently dc'scribed it, and they add tliat, heretical women 
having thrown dirt thercdn to oppose*, they said, the superstition 
of the populace, the* water recedeni immediate*!\', anel that these* 
women died that very elay e>f an c.xtraorelinary colic; in ])unish- 
ment of their audacity. The w'ater is continuall.v being taken 
and drunk. Missionaries and Christians affirm that it |)roduces 
suddcMi and miraculous e*-ures even to the* present day. 

About 1551. Little* Mount. whi(;h was till then e)nly a 
steejj rockv edevation. \P^ /5 | Ix'igan tei be; cleareel and l(*v^elled 
for the* cou\enienc(‘ of the pilgrims.^ The* fact is stated on a 
big stone, whiedi has be*euii tixe*(l {uihuujee) at the tope)! the ste])s 
towards the north of the* hill.'’ The* Churc'h of Our Lady was 

(Kandapa, Kni^ Choslian) and (did. -Fr. Tacdiard cnontions no font 
prints near tlu' t'onntain nor any othei' inipr(*ssions at Little Mount. 

i d’his is t iu' .Atlyar. The bursting of a tank may l)avo added to its 
draining eapaeity : but l)ef()re Inof) we an* told that Father .Alfonso 
t'ypriano, going to (ireat Mount, from San Thome, had himself ca-iTii'd 
aei'oss a river, whic h must have been tfie Adyar. 

The Marmalong Fridge over the Adyar was e.onstrueted in 172t) 1>> 
Kliwajah Petrus Uskan, probably for the eonvonienec'()f tlie pilgrims going 
t o Little Mount and < beat Mcamt. 

So far this is our only intimation ab<»ut the exact date of tin* 
Portugnese oeeiipation of Little Mount. 

^ in 19211 1 made a special scaircdi for a stone with the date I on I, 
'riicu’e is no big stone* now, except one at the foot of the hill, wheit* 
stands a massive block of stone, whi<-h has bc;on e()m])are(l to a mile 
stone*. 'The uppea* (piarter cut triangularly eontciiiis a tine Armenian 
cross, in relief, which rests on a pedestal of o steps. Felow is an 
Armeiiian inscription, w hich st ates : This is the tomb of Klu^jah Marcai, 
the son of Khojah David, in the year 1112 [of the Armenian ora, 
corresponding t(’ A.D, 16()3, | Cf. J. J. Cotton, C.H., LiH of I iiscriptions 
OH Tooths- or MouHtHents in Ahtdras. Madras, 1905, p, 109. 

Is tlds tlie stono referred to by Fr. Tachard ? Feing in .Armenian 
(‘ursivo, the Fatiuns could not, perhaps, interpret it. They may have 
explained it badly, just as 1 heard it badly explained by the late 
incninbont, who thought it referred to Sultan Shamir and a donatt(>n 
of lands made to the Church towards the end of the ]Sth ecu I ary. Aiet, 
ho had lately cpiotod hiinsell, in a d«)eument addressed to the (government 
(Saitla])et, 20th Nov. 1920), a dooi])herment of it made by Dr. Hultzscli 
(1898), wdiere however the year 1112 of the Armenian eia is said to 
correspond to A.D. 1763. 

At p. 8 of the said document the means of rectifying the error ot 
1703 an^ clearly given; for it is said that the Armenian era began on 
Tuesday, 9th July, A/D. 552. This gives 1603. 

Me.srovb J. Seth, an Armenian gentleman, convertecl 1112 to IbO.l lor 
Mr. J. J. Cotton, and lately again for myself, when T sent him a photograph 
of the inscription. 
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built and given to tlu^ Portuguese Jesuits, These tlien built 
the small hermitage which is on the top of tlu' lock, and the 
Church of the Resurrection, where the cross engraved in relief on 
the rock is to be found. 

1 must say, Reverend Father, thal this Idttle Mount is a 
regular sanctuary of devotion. Everything there brcvathes of 
recollection and piety, and it would be impossible to go over its 
holy monuments w'ithout having one's lieart touched with 
ardent desires to give oneself to (h)d. 

Gi’eat Mount is at a distance of half a l('agu(‘ from Litth* 
Mount. 1 did not measure its height, but at sight it seemed to 
be J or 4 times higher and extensive than Little Mount.' Not 
more than 50 years ago, it was as rleserted as ldttl(' .Mf)unt. 
wh(ue only two houses are to be seen at tin* foot of the hill, and 
even these were built onl\' *1 or 4 years ago. But at ]:)resent 
tfie roads of (beat Mount are full of | P. Ki] very phvisant houses 
l)elonging to the Malabares. the Portiigu(‘s(*. tin* ArnuMnans. 
and especially to the Efiglish. 

During th(‘ two months that 1 spent at Litth* Mount last 
\ (axr, ^ a day liardly passed by w ithout my seeing horsemen, 
earriagos, and ])alan(piins going to (beat Mount and returning, 
and I was told that, when the steamei’s for hhiropt^ have left 
Madras, almost half of the wealthy people of that great city go 
and spend entire months at that rural place. 

The Church of Our Lady is built on tlu‘ top of the hill. 
There is no doubt that it is the monument most celebrated, 
most authorised, and most fre<piented by the Christians of tin* 
Indies, especially by those who are called St. Thomas Christians. 
'Phese live on th(‘ mountains of Malabai*. and come hither from 
more than 200 leagues. 'Phey have an Archbisho]> appointed 
by the King of Poi’tugal, At present it is M. Don Johik Riheiro. 
a former Missionary of onr Company in Malahai-. 'Phis Prelate 
is much versed in the languages of the eoiinti'y, especially in 
Syriac, which is the literary language. Tlie liturgy of th(‘ 
Malabar Priests, who are called Cayanares. is written in that 
language. \P. 17'\ The.se Cayanares are tlu‘ emates of the 
different Parishes established on those moimtains where there 
are more than one hundred thousand Christian.s. .some of whom 
are yet Schismatics; the rest w ere reunited to tire Roman 
Church at the beginning of last century by M. Don Alexis de 
Menezes, the Bishop of Goa and Visitor Apostolic. It w^as lie 
who lield the famous Council of Diainper, the acts of which 
\\ere printed at Lisbon. 

The cross cut in the rock by St. 'Pliornas is a})o\e the high 


' Mgr. Medlycott e.stiraates the height of Little Mount at .some eight y 
CM'it {op. cit., p. I2‘i n.). The height of Oroat Mount i« 250 feet. 

*■? The French of Poriflichorrv oven now enll the Tamils ‘Malahare.**.’ 
1710. 
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Altar of the old Church, ' which has since been much embellished 
l)y the Armeniiins, Orthodox and Schismatic, and is now called 
Our Lady of the Mount. As soon as the Portuguese or Annenian 
vessels perceive it from the sea and see it breadthwise (par son 
travers), they do not fail to greet it with a salvo of their artillery. 
Phis cross is aViout two feet sqiiari' (pieds (u rarrp) ; the foiu 
branches are eijual ; its relief may be one inch liigh. and no\ 
lUOT'c than four inclies broad. I had thought, on the authoritx 
1 P. /(S’) of Father Kirker." that there were peacocks at the four 
(‘xtremities: but, having beeii told the contrary by jxm sous w ho 
had examined it attentively. I washed to examine it closcijy 
myself, and my eyes convim'cd me that Father Kirker liad 
written on erioneous information, and that, not peacocks, but 
j)igeons show e<l indeed at the extnanities.-" 

Tliere is a general belief among the Indians, both Christians 
juid pagans, that this cross was made by 8t. Thomas, one of the 
tw'elv(' Apostles of Jesus Christ, and that it was at the foot 
of this same ci'oss that h(‘ died. picM'ced by the lance of a (Jentilc 
1 Irani e. 

If anyone thought otherwise of the mission and death 
of the great Apostle, he would expose himself to the indignation 
and resentment of the Christians of all India. This tradition is 
Si) certain that it would be dangerous to rise against it. 

The fact is that miracles ate continually wTought at Oui’ 
Lady (*f tlu* Mount's. Numerous ex-votos of the piety of the 
faithful w ho have been cured of various diseases can be seen 
(here, just as in places of Europe wluvr’e tlu're ai’e miraculous 
images.'^ \ P. JfK\ 

One week before Ch?*istmas the Portuguese celebrate with 
great poiii]) whal th(‘y call the feast of the Expectation of tlu' 
lllessed Virgin. At those times, there sometimes occurs a 
miracle which contributes much to the veneration wdiich the 
people hav(‘ for this sacred spot. This miracle is so well proved, 
so public, and examined so closely by Christians and Protestants, 
who come in large numbers to the Church that day, that the 
most incredulous among them cannot doubt it. The following 
circumstances, which 1 heard from one of our Missionaries, who 
was an eye-w itness of it on tw^o occasions together with more 


* I'liat part of tho Chim;}) hetweoii the altar and a |>oint .slig]itl> 
l)eyond the finthost stone, west, projecting from the longitudinal wall on 
either side, was pointed out to mo as belonging to the old Church. 

2 Father A. Kircher’s China illustrata. 

We hold for a dove at the top. There can bo no question of pigeons 
oi’ peacocks at the extremities. 

♦ T was shown all the interesting things in the sacristy : among them 
a number of ivory statuettes; but no silver or wax ex-votos. The ohl 
inventories of the Mylaporo Churches in the Diocesan Archives show that 
much silver plate and many ivory statuettes have disappeared. 

& Fr. Silvester de Sousa, S.J., mentioned above. Father L. Besse, 
S.J., mentions him at Mylapore in 1694-97 and 1705 ; in 1711-15 he was 
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than 400 persoii-s of all ages, sexes, and nations, among whom 
many English, who cannot be suspected of being oYer-credulons 
on this point, will easily convince anyone. 

Above seven or eight years ago,' during the sermon 
preached on the feast of the Expectation , while the cliurch was 
full of people, suddenly a confused noise was heard from the 
people, v^'ho cried out on every side, Miracle ! The Missionar\’ 
who was close to the altar could not do otherwise tlian publisli 
I he miracle just as tlui crowd : in fact, he assurc'd iue that tin's 
I P. 2()\ holy Cross^ a piece of coarse and l)ad1\' polished rock, 
a blackish grey stone, at first appeared naldisb. then brown, and 
finally shining white, and that it became overshadowed by dark 
<‘loiids, which at intervals bid it from sight and disappeared. 

Immediately after this, the cross l)ecame quite moist 
and sw(Nited so abundantly that th(‘ water trickled down (‘\(‘n 
upon the altar. The |)iety of the Christians makes them keep 
carefully limm (‘loths moistened with this miinculous water. 
Accordingly, at tlie r(‘qu(‘st of se\'('ral inflnential ])(‘oplc. mid 
to ascertain the tr-uth b(dt(‘i‘. th(‘ Missionary mounted upon 
the altar, and, having taken with him seven or eight hand¬ 
kerchiefs, he returned them all, soaking wet, after wiping the Cross 
with them. It is to be noted that the Cross is of very hard rock, 
and similar to th(' lock to whicli it adheres on all sides,and 
that, while the water w^as flowing abundantly from it. tbe rest of 
tlie iYH‘k w as (piite dry, though it was a very hot and sunny day. 

Several Protestants, not being able to deny what the\ 
saw with their own eyes, examined the altar and its surround¬ 
ings wdthin and without. They even climbed \ I\ / j on the top of 
the Church on that side.;’ and examined carefully if then' wt'rc' 
not any trichery by which the credulity of th(' people was lieing 
imposed upon. But, after much useless search they were 
<'bliged to admit that there was nothing normal in this event, 
that on th(* coi\trary there was in it something extraordinary 
and divine. They w ere certain of what they saw . Imt they were 
not converted. 

When the sweat began to (;ease, tlu^ Rev. Eatlmr Rector 
of San Thome ♦ sent a missionary to Littlt^ Mount to examine 
\vhat wuxs going on there. The latter assured me ■’ tliat he found 

Iveotorof t)io ColJrgo, fintHlono. Cf. A})j)eiidix to (hital. .IJadurcn.sis. 

J914, p. U. 

I Acoording to Father Fran cisco do Souza {op.rif., supra), Fr. Silvester 
(le Sonsn witnessed the sw<‘ating of Dee. 18, lt)95. Perhaps, the pheno- 
nienon took place again 7 or 8 years bf^fore Jan. 18, 1711. Fr. Silvester’ 
saw it twice. 

Father Taehard's meaning must be that only the cross sweated, and 
not the other parts of the .stone on which it is engraved. The top of the hill 
w here die Church stands is quite level, without any rook near the Church. 

The Church is terraced. 

* The Rector of the Jesuit College of S. Thome in 1095 was Father' 
Pereira. Cf. Oriente Conq., Parte I, Conq. 2, Div. 1, § 39. 

^ Clearly Father Silvester de Sousa. 
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the Cross, vvhieh is similarly eiit in the ro(‘k. quite moist, as if it 
had just sweated, and that the bottom of the hollow, in Mhieh 
it stands, was quite ^\•ct. 

Several years had elapsed since the miracle had occurred at 
(Ireat Mount, and sinc(‘ tliat tiiiK* nothing similar lias been seen. 
The Portuguese, accustomed to refer all events to tlu‘ir country, 
often assured me that, whenevia- tliis phenomenon occurs, it 
is the precursor of sonu' national misfortune. They mentiont'd 
several instances Avhich had occurred in the ])ast c('ntury and had 
been foretold l)y this miraculous Cross.' |/t 

This, Reverend Father, is all that can b(‘ said for certain 
on tlie wondcws of these two c(‘iebrated sa,nctuaries of India 
for no one is found nowadays who speaks of the appai’ition 
of St. Thomas on the da\ of his feast.^ 

I 111 l}io su'i tiiiu:: pi’nu'no.sl ioR<(‘(t tlieraptui'«^ dI Moinlaiza liy lli<’ 
.Vralxs in tlio I’oss also swiaHod the year ulien ‘the Saiiil)a}:i 

invaded Salsete and Itu'di'y,. Cf. ihid. What year wa.s tlmt ? 

^ See our caunniei »n tlii.s rcnuirkalile pa.'^sa^e in <»ur S7. Tlionnis nim 
•sVoi Thorne, Mi/lapon Apparitions oj St. Thonuis a ml other leffenfl'^. 
./. a* T. A.s.li.,' N.S.. XIX (ira. Xo. 5). 



2. Mxmvoiions round the San Thonu' Oafhedral. 


(.Jaiinarv 25—February JO. 1922) * 

liaviii^ arrived at Myla]M)re on Jauuarv 14, 1922. I reetnved 
t he next day at Bishop’s House, where T was stayinL!:. the visit of 
-Mr. Hirjiuiiiida Sastri of tht‘ Archieologieal l)e])artnient, Southern 
Circle, who decided tiuit tlu* excavations round the Cathedral, 
contemplated lor some tim(‘ past by Sir John Marshall, would 
1)0 imd(‘rtaken at onctv his Assistant. Mr. I. .). Kanaka, taking 
Ids place during his a!)S(*nce on furlough. My own presence' 
at Mylapore during a foi’tniglit would greatly hel]) matters. 

.Mr. Karmka arris'od froin Kotugiri oti W'ediu'sday. rJanuary 
24th. w ith the ])hotograi)her of the Depart- 
UH'iit. Mr. S. N. A. Subrainaniam. Tlu* 
ii('xt day. Mr. Kanaka Ix'gan work on tlie South-East end of the 
Cathedral and. within a ^'ery short time', that day. we found that 
on tile V('r\’ spot whei*<' he had started work he had struck a 
I tig later'!to wall faced \\'ith squared granit(^ r unning fi’oin West 
to East towards the ]n-iory. By the ('.vc'ning tins South-East 
wall was w('ll discemibh'. It was. if T I'ecolh'ct well. 5 feet 
10 inches thick. 

On Jannai'v 2bth we* followed up sewei'al walls, less thick, 
pi'i’pendiciilai' to the foinrei wall. I c.. in a line from South 
io Noidh. They wei’e similarly of iaterite and granite. 

(.)n January 27th. we ti‘ac*ed these wavlls further, in front 
of the South-East gatt' of the Church, they showed very dee]). 
We should have dug to the v('i\ foundations to see how^ deep 
they wc'ie, but we did not. I thought tliere was plenty of time 
to do so. but the inoru'y allotted for the work ran out all too 
soon. 

Th(' same day, we tried diggings at tire North-West end 
of the Cathedral, along the verandah, running a narrow tTeiich 
from West to East. In half an hour we were on the outer 
border’ of a gi’anite-faced wall, parallel with the Cathedral, and 
some 12 feet long, of wdiich w^e soon I’cached the extremities 
East and West. At right angles to these extremities were 
two similar' walls rurnning Bouth up to the verandah. In front 
of the w'all parallel with the Cathedi’al there w^as, if 1 remembei’ 
well, a kind of vStone pavement; but, as w^e kept the trench 
nar rowy this was not ascertained more fully. In the afternoon, 
<^lie second stone, top layer, of the we.st eorrier of the parallel 

' This chapter consists of a report which J drew up on July 22, 19211, 
tV)!' the Director-General ot Archaeology in India, Simla. Too bulky for his 
\ early ro])ort, it is now^ published here with his permission, slightly modi¬ 
fied for parts of which the substance has already been mentioned. 




IMate IJ. 



Thouu'. Hisliop’s Museum. Detail of A 2h. Kandn.pa, lvi.|a, St 
liai tlioloniew, or a still more sacnal pui.-sumige ? Jl A _’■/ is Si 
M’homas, A 2I> ought to b(' somebody more sacred st ill, heoause ii 
wears the aureola over tlu^ head, which is a sign «)1‘ great distiiiction 
hor St. 'I'homas' Christians who could be grtialer than bt. I homas 
Otdy Our l.ord. Cf. p. 5, No. 7 and p. old. 
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was found to have an Indian inscription of 8 lines, covering 
the entire stone, but incomplete in all its directions. 

On January 28th, Sunday, I reported to Sir John Marshall 
about the success of these first days. On Wednesday, 31st, 
a photograph was taken of the excavations at the Soutli-East 
end of the Cathedral,’ and another of tlie trench running West 
to East on the North side of the Cathedral. This latter trenc*h 
was later continued all along the verandah. It revealed other 
walls, mostly brick walls, of funeral vaults, as was seen by 
tile large number of human bones brought up, vdvich shows, 
as was known, that the North side of the Cathedral comyiound. 
up to the cocoanut garden, was formerly a laiirial-ground. 

On Eeluuary 1st, we began a trench from W(‘st to khist 
on the 8outh side of the Cathedral, along and close to tlie 
verandali, and, in front of Avhere must luive l)een lh(‘ South 
portico of tlu‘ former Church, we found that da\', at a d(‘pth 
of 2 feet or so. a Portuguese inscription to Vasco Roiz. 

After that, nothing of note o(;curred, except that for several 
days, on the sit(^ of the former Presliytery, on tlu' South-East 
side of the Cathedral, we dug to the deyith of a bri(tk llooi', 
the site being the very one which liad Ixaai oecujiieil by a 
liresbytery in which St. Francis Xavier lived for four months in 
1545, as the guest of the Vicar, Caspar Coelho. 

The excavations stopped on .February 10tl». the (‘V(‘ of my 
journey to Trichinopoly and Shembaganur. At a later date, 
when 1 liad left Mylaporx? for Darjeeling, the trcaiches v eie tilled 
in .... at the expense of the Mission, a tinale not anticipated, as 
1 had understood that the Dejiartment had sanctioned eii outhw' 
of Rs. 1,000. 


I suggest that tlie thick wall running towards the Priory. 

and found to be almost ilush with tlie pre- 

ExplanaU()ii suggcsl - ground-level, belongs, with the walls 

od lor the loimdations ^ t i . -i • ■ 

discovered. perpendicular to it, lo tlie (Syrian monas¬ 

tery or pVesbytery mentioned liy Man*o 
Polo (A D 1202-93), Bishop John de Montecorvino (1292-^)3). 
Amr, son of Matthew (1340") and Bishop Jolin de’ MavignoWi 
(1348).^ Cf. Mgr. A. E. Medlycott, India and the Aposth' 
Tliornm, pp. 84-96. We have quoted abovein this eoimection 
a text from Marco Polo (Yule, II, 1874, pp. 339-340), omitted 
by Mgr. Medlycott. 

The inscription of 8 lines found in the foundations, a 3’amil 
one, appears above.+ If it is of IMkrama 
The Tamil inscrip- Chola’s time (12tli century), it synchro- 
ioumlatkms ^ nizes with another fragment of a d'arnil 

inscription inserted in the pa vement of the 


The Tamil inscrip- 
1 ion found in the 
i'oundatiuns. 


Cathedral. 


1 That portion was photographed a second time towards tin- end of 
our work ^ Cf. Golubovich, Itin. Orient., p. 55; see fuller title infra. 

Part T, No. 11. * Part 1, No. 8;k 

11 
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Inscription of Vasco 
Rois. 


The Portuguese inscription to Vasco 
Roiz need not detain us here. It has been 
discussed higher up.* 

The plan made of the excavations by Mr. S. N. Apparow, 

v>i X Mudaliyar, sho\^s where our trial excava- 

Plan ol excavations -i i, 

tions were carried on and to what extent. 

The original is in the Kotagiri office. 

Most of the pottery found came from the excavations at the 
Pottery ~SF wall Church. Much of it 

to be further excaTOted. appeared to be Chinese, glazed, with blue 
designs. When 1 left Myla^jore, it was 
tored, with the human remains dug up from tombs, in one of 
lie godowns. It was our intention to continue laying bare the 
hick lateritc wall on the 8.E. side, at one or two points to¬ 
wards the Priory, and, in case we did not find the end of it, 
see whether it came out between the Priory and the high 
ground near tlie lieach. Hut the work was stopped much sooner 
than 1 had anticipated. 

The small number of epigraphic records found is no proof 
Holies of findiier an ground would not yield much more, 

open air cross. thoroughly explored. In view of the iin- 

portanee of the site, I can call our excava- 
tions only tentative. We see from Marco Polo’s text that there 
were a number of houses attached to the shrine, one of them a 
piJgrinis re.st-hous(\ Walls were found in all sorts of directions, 
lor which we could not a(;coimt: for instance in the comer made 
on the South side by the new wall near the cocoanut-garden and 
the 8an Thome High Road,^ The last day of the excavations, 
Saturday, February 10th, a hard surface was struck on the North 
side of the Cathedral, some 6 or 7 feet below the present ground- 
level, ill the treneli paralkd to the Cathedral, and on the North 
side of the broad Cathedral compound road.® If this trench had 
been (Continued in a straiglit line, it would have passixl close, 
and parallel, to the Poor School. It was my intention to dig 
deeper lua’c, in tin* hope of finding reninants of an open-air 
cross, which, as in the Syrian churches of Malabar, must have 
stood ill the vicinity of the Church. It is not mentioned by the 
Portuguese as existing in their time ; but (‘crtain stories con¬ 
nected with St. Thomas show there once existed such a Cross 
near St. Thomas’ tomb. 

The Portuguese mention two such open-air crosses on 
pedestals as existing, one at Little Mount, the other at the Great 
Mount, as late as A.D. 1612. They were beautiful works of 
art, so beautiful that they were ascribed to St. Thomas himself. 
They may have tempted the cupidity or vandalism of the many 


* Part I, No. 82. 

^ The trendies made on that side are not shown in Apparow’s plan. 
® Trench not shown in plan. 
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who in Portuguese times fought their battles at Mylapore. 
Only in 1599 and about A.D. 1612 do we hear of them from t\\'o 
Jesuit Fathers. After that, no other traveller mentions them. 
The open-air crosses in Malabar are, some of tlKun, perfect 
master-pieces, and 1 have a notion that some might cai'ry us 
back to Malabar art in pre-ieonoelastic times, i.c., to about 
A.D. 650-750. That the two pillars still existing at Mylapore 
about A.D. 1612 may have tempted the cupidity of the enemies 
of the Portuguese is evident from what happened to certain 
pillars of Gingi, which the French carried off to Pondicherry 
to decorates their town. They buried them, when the English 
attacked the place. They are still one of the sights of Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

Of the Cathedral, as it was before the present Cathedral 
, was erected in 1893-1896, onlv one photo- 

'”7iXclraf'' i" (ieorge Milne 

Rae’s The Syr km Cfmrch in India, 
London, W. Blackwood, 1892, facing ]). 312. The building 
being orientated from West to East, the picture shows llu* 
South porti(! 0 , befoie or near whiidi we found V'asco Roi// 
inscription ; it shows also, furtluu* East, the vestry witli its 
belfry, and the small gate leading to the Presbytery {which 
latter was on the right, as one eiitered). and bevoiKl, on the 
North, to the tomb, w6n(.*.h was under a c‘upohi snrmount(‘d 
by a ('loss. This pictures carries us ba(;k to the C^'liunL, the 
Presbytery and the tomb, as they wen*, more or Jess in 1545, wiieji 
St. Francis Xavier s])ent there four months in the one-room ( G 
Presbytery with Oas[)ar Coelho, the Vicar. 

When these buildings had given w^ay for the new Cathedral 
in 1896, Fatluu* J. J. Pinto, the Vicar of the Catluslral, made 3 
plans to shoAV how things w'ere before that date. 

Plan 1 shows in black the ground-ydan of the Church, the 
tomb (No. 1), Presbytery (No. 2), and the garden (No. 3), as 
they were in his opinion in 1545. The ve\stry shown on the 
plan may l)e of a later date, as a ve.stry, made about 1521-23 
on the site of King Sagamo’s tomb, Avas near the tomb 
outside the Church. The red lines show^ later additions : 1) 
an extension of No. 2 ; 2) a w^all from East to West from 
No. 2 to the vestry; 3) a wail from South to North from No. 2 
to the tomb (No. 1); 4) a corridor from East to West 
between the tomb-chapel (No. 1) and the Cathedral. 

Plan 2 shows the ground-plan of the Cathedral and Presby¬ 
tery as they were before their demolition in 1893. The draughts¬ 
man, Mr. S. N. Apparow Mudaliyar, wdiom I ordered to make 4 
copies of Father Pinto’s original plans in tlie Bishop’s Archives, 
forgot to indicate the position of No. 4, or the altar of the 
relics; but I have little doubt that it should be placed at 
the North inner projection between two windows opposite 
No. 2 . 
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Plan 3. The purpose of this plan vvas to ascertain within 
which j)art of the Cathedral grounds the Presbytery stood, so 
til at , if a memorial was eretd-ed to commemorate 8t. Francis 
Xavier's stay at Mylapore, as was the intention of Mgr. Theotonio 
Manuel Ribeiro Vieira d(‘ Castro, it might oecmpy the site of the 
Presbytery of 1545. 



w. 

The Kkv. J. ,1. ITntto's 1‘lan No. 1. 

Plan 1 had the following notes by Fatlier Pinto, which we 
reproduce, adding some remarks at foot. 

“ 1. St. Thomas’ Chapel.‘ 


' St. Tliomas' tomb, rather. 




CccoxMul: 




Thk Rkv. J. J. Pinto's Pi.an No. l’. 


1. (St. Thomas' Chapel. 

2. Crave. 

T Altar of our Lady of Dolours. 

4. Altar for the Relics. 

5. Corridor leading from tho Cathe¬ 

dral thiough tho vestry to 
St. Thomas’ Chapel. 

0. Sanctuary of old Cathedral. 

7. High Altar. 

8. Bishop's Throne. 

9. Chancel. 

10. Altar of our Lady of Safe 

Voyage. 


11. Altar of Saints Peter and Paul. 

12. Vt^stry. 

13. Nave of old Cathedral. 

14. Chapel of the Blessed SacraTuent. 
Lj. Railed enclosure. 

10. Do. 

17. Entrance of the Cathedral. 

18. Portico of the Southern entrance 

to Cathedral. 

19. Presbytery. 

20. Cathedral store-room. 

21. Prosbytejy Garden and out¬ 

houses. 


Rond 
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• Plan hating the old Pres bytery in the - 

new CakHcdral- 



I'HrC KeV. J. J. PlKTO's I^LAN No. |{. 

I. SuiK'lnary. 

Cbaiu'd.' 

Crypt. 

4. Southorn transept within the black dotted line. 

.*i. ^ lllessed Sacrament Chapel. 

(■». Piesbytery. 

7. Small store-room. 

5. Back open enclosure attached to Presbytery, 
t). Ih’esbytery garden within the red dotted line. 

10. 5 foot line showing space between grave and wall of old Chapel at 

the back of Our Lady of Dolours Altar. 

11. From upper end of 5 h. line, measure in straight line 25 ft. to 

carry to the point from which the Presbytery limits begin. 
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Father Pinto’s notes. 


“ 2. Site of Vicar’s house, as it stood in 
1646, when St. Francis Xavier arrived and 
put up in it during his stay at Meliapor. 

3. The little garden which separated the Vicar’s house 
from the Chapel. The garden must have extended to the front 
of the house, as it had to be passed through in going from the 
house to the Chapel. 

•‘The plan shows the different sites 1, 2, and 3, as they 
were in the year 1646, and the changes subsequently made are 
brought out in the ground-plan of the old Cathedral. We find 
that the Church at Luz, which must have then been within the 
limits of Meliapor, was built in 1516, or 29 years before St. 
Francis arrived.* The Portuguese at Meliapor must liave 
worshipped in that Church,''^ for it is known that the Viceroy of 
Coa had the Chapel or Shrine of St. Thomas built,’ and, shortly 
after, in 1623,*^ John Til. of Portugal ordered an inquiry to Ix' 
instituted as to the authenticity of the tomb. It was then 7 
years after the Church at Luz was built. When the Chapel 
of St. Thomas was rebuilt,*’ it was probably placed in charge of 
a Vicar, who lived in a house close by, and a garden sprang 
up on the site. The Chapel was small, and it is supposed tliat 
there was no other Church besides the one at Luz ; so it must 
have continued to be the place of worship for the Portuguese,'’ 
who were found by St. Francis Xavier to number about TOO 
families. When the Sainr came to Meliapor in 1545, the Chapel 
or Shrine of St. Thomas must have stood by itself,'^ and there 


1 With CoJ. H. D. Love in Vettiigei^ of old Mddras wo have repcatodJy 
contested thoj date loM) in an inscription at the Luz. Wo do not believe 
that this Church was built l)oforo the arrival of the Franciscans, and of 
tlieso wo do noi. hear at Mylapore before 1540. 

We know that some Portuguese and Armonians came from Pnlicat 
in pilgrimage in 1517 and 1519, but they did not settle at. Mylaporo then. 

The date when the Viceroy of Goa sent men, not to rolaiild, l>ut t(* 
jepair, the church of St. Thomas is given variously as 1521, 1522, and 
15211, 1 ))elieve. From tliat date the Portuguese began to settle at the 
place, and they used the old pre-Portugue.so Church near the tomb. 

* 1 think 151311 is the proper date. 

Not rebuilt. The Portuguese found it existing with a tower at 
the East end. 

® In 1545 we hear of no other Church than the one neai* the toml), 
and of no other priest than Gasj)ar Coelho. By “ it must have continued ” 
Father Pinto understood the Luz Church, which cannot be admitted. 

No. The pie-Portuguese Church, at the back (i.e., on the East 
side) of which was the tomb, was utilised from 1521 23, and was in 
existence in 1545, though enlarged and apparently changed somewhat 
in appearance by that time. St. Francis Xavier would pray at times at 
the tomb, which then as later was under a cupola, at times in the CViurch. 
In 1521 there was a small tower at the East end of the Church, the toml) 
being partly under its foundations. The tower threatened collapse, and 
it was while trying to strengthen the fomidations that the Portuguese 
opened the tomb, and found, at a depth of 16 palms, bones, a spear head, 
and an earthen jar containing reddish earth, which they thought harl been 
reddened with the Saint's blood. 
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lie spent his time in prayer. He put up in the Vicar’s house, 
ami, as he had to pass through the little garden which separated 
the house from the Chapel he was molested one night, as 
n‘lated in his life, while going from the one to the other. 

As the Portuguese settlement advanced in material, social, 
and religious importance, local improvements must liave been 
carihal out, and u'(‘ tind by the map of the town of San Thorne 
tliat the town was built in the lOth century. It was probably 
then that San Tliomc was made a parish, and that the old 
Cathedral was built, adjoining St. Tliomas’ Clrapel, as a pai'sh 
Clmreh.' The Vicar's house must then have been enlarged by 
athVmg a hall in tin' por tion of the gard('n in front of it: a 
eoiridoi' or verandah was built to conrrect the Clui|)el with, 
tlu'old Cathedr-al, thr'ough the vestry, and the adjoining open 
sp}!(‘(‘ w as ])aved and walled in, so as to bring the whole w ithin 
ojc' enclosur'c.^ The remaitrder of the garden in front of the 
V'iear's house thus disappeared, and only a ])oi’ti()n on the side 
of it. to the north, was left it will thus Ire seen that, while the 
sit('s 1,2. and 3 were, at the time of St. hhnneis Xavier’s arrival in 
1545, as shown in tht' ]>lan, thc'y were all brought within one 
(‘ndosurx' when the old CatlK'dral was built at a latc'r yx'riod, 
as r|(‘s(Mib('d in the ground-plan of the' same.” 

With Pathei' biirto’s plans Ireforc' ns we (*an say with 
considerable assnrancr' that, as tli(‘ granite- 
faced laterite w'all discovered hy us on the 
fir-st day of the e.xeavatiorrs is not sliow'n 
on his plans, it belongs to a pie-Portu- 
.4etnal rneasurmnents rniglit slrow wiiether 
the piojection No. 14 of IMan 2 (Cliapel of tlu' Blessed Sac ra- 
ment) liad left behind in 1S1)3 the granite foundatioris diseoverod 
b\ Its on January 27th. Ib2‘{, on tlie North skh', at the West end 
oi th(' Catlu'dral vi'i’andnh. W'e think not. because' tlu' pre'sent 
Cathedral is broader than tire (»lder one, and the jrresent veran- 
dali (‘.\tends irrolrably beyond the sib' of that Chapel of the 
Blessed Saer’ament. 

If little was huind below' ground (Uning our excavations, a 
good (h'al w^as discovered in several direc¬ 
tions inside and outside the Cathedral 
gioumls. while the work went orr. 1 have to mention first 7 new^ 
iiiseri))lions. 

. . 1. On January 24th, Mr. S. D. Shutie, 

(.f High Court Vakil, S. Thome, and myself, 

while directing the removal of a number 


\'alii(' of lh(>KO j.lanw 
for (l('((‘nniiiinf4 ('.e 
iiatiiro of the tinds. 

giK'se conslrTictioii. 


()1 iicr woi’k (looe. 


• 'riie (liiiieh at the tomb, wr' rept^at, was in extstence before the 
I’ortugviese earn.'. Fathm' Ibnto hibour.s all the time under the impression 
that tile Chmch at tlie tomb was bnilt alter the buz Chnroh, The Chnreh 
at the tomb rec('i\'pd the title of Cathedral only in 1600, when Mylapore 
was erected into a bishopric. 

'f’ho additions referred to by Father Pinto may have come much 
later tlian 1545. 
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of granite stones wliieh must have l)een dug up at the time 
wdien tlie new Cathedral was built, found a stone, flush with the 
ground, near the N.W. well of the cocoanut garden, 5 or 6 paces 
from the well, to the North of it. It turned out to be a pretty 
large stontE a fragment of a pillar, and inscribed in an Indian 
character on the entire length of throe sides.' We dug at tlu' 
place to discover the remainder, but were not successful. 1 in¬ 
tended trying again on the spot later on, but time and means 
failed in the end. 

The Epigraphist says that the inscription, a Tamil one. 
contains a portion of the historical introduction of th(' great 
Chola King Rajaraja l..who ascended the throne in A.D. 985. 

I am still sanguine that, as the inscription on this fragment 
of pillar was found in a cocoanut garden close, and belonging, to 
the Cliurch, and as Marco Polo already mentions the cocoanut 
gardens of the Christians settled near the Chineh, it might refer 
to the CluircOj, and help us in linking up the history of the 
Church, through the fragmcmt of th<‘ Vikra]\ia Chola inscription 
in the Cathedral pavement (about A.D. 1118), wdth the two 
English V)ishops sent to the Indians of 8t. Thomas and St. 
Bartholomew by King Alfred the (Jrc'at- in A.l). 883, with the 
e.ross at 8t. Thomas’ Mount (A.D. (>50) and a description of the 
shrines of 8t. Thomas by St. Gregory of Tours (about A.l). 590), 
v^'llicll seems to refer to Mylapore rather than to Edessa. 

The idea of tlie excavations was precisely to effect this 
result, and all interested in the history of the beginnings of 
Christianity in India will agree that it would be no mean 
achie\'(uuenl. if we could push the story of the slirine as far 
back as A.l). 590. Probably the two stone' medallions of a 
Persian King and Persian Prince (Mazdaeus and Uzancs, his son 
the deacjon. (u‘ Gondophares and his brother Gad ?) take us 
even further back already;^ but. as they are not dated, we 
(;annot affirm. The same for a stone bearing on one side the 
relief image of a Saint, who appears to be 8t. Thomas, while 
the figure on the other side, though called Kandapa Raja (Gondo¬ 
phares ?) by the local Christians, must be another Apostle, 
presumably 8t. Bartholomew." This statue was found in 1729 
near the tomb of 8t. Thomas, undeigronnd. it had not been 
disturbed in 1521-23, therefore, and may be regarded as one 
of the strongest proofs of the c ult of St. Thomas at Mylapore in 
pre-Portuguese times. The best proof that both images are 
Apostles is that both liold a book in their hand. 

2. At the Convent of the Nuns on St. 
uiHcription Thomas Mount 1 found, in a step of the 

and othor finds thf-re. smaller staircase neai- their Oratory, an 
inscription in Tamil characters. When the 


I Bishop s Museum, A9. See No. 77. 

? Ibid.f A28a, A28b. See Nos. 9-10. ^ Ibid., A2a, A2b, See Nos. 4-7, 
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stone was dug uy). it was found to be partly hollowed out 
on the reverse of the inscription. About half of the stone was 
missing, judging from th(‘ way it w as hollowed out. We thought 
it might haA’c b(‘('ri used as a holy water stoup.' 1 w^as told 
by the Nuns that, some 5 years before, there was lying near 
it, embedded in the pavement, a bigger stone 21 ft. y 2 ft., 
with a longer Indian inscription ; during repairs it was shifted, 
and in s|)ite of much search we could not find it back. 1 felt 
this very much ; for an i!iscription at this place, the site of 
a Christian church from time imfuemorial, w^as likely to have been 
a Christian inscription. Until now', the only pre-Portuguese 
Christian relic at St. 'Thomas Mount was the famous (woss with 
its Sc'issanian-l^ihlvi inscription of about A.D. 050. And now, 
when we expected to find nothing there, we had found a 
new inscription, and. but for carehsssness in the recent past, we 
might have been in ]X)Ssession of another, and much longer, 
inscri|)tion. Some other relics of that Church or of its pres¬ 
bytery or mDuastery were also found within the grounds of the 
Convent. In July U)22. while repairing the pavement of the 
verandah before the Sisters’ refe(*tory. two slender twisted 
pillars w'cre dug uj).’^ I had them removexl to the Museum, 
Bishop’s Kouse, San Thome, together with a stone pedestal 
having a Maltesf' (woss at the top wdthin a rope-border, one 
(»f many similar ones now in the Museum,*'^ as also the upper 
limb and left arm of a cross with trefoil extremities.** The 
former cross was in the small inner garden near the refectory, on 
the North side, but 1 cannot say whether it w as dug up there ; 
the latter w as found in Father Cabral’s time (1916) dowm the 
slope near the kitchen. T was very much tempted to dig up 
the small inner garden near the refectory. 

115. At the house of Mr. 1). Dhanakoti Raju, Engineers, 
Victoria Works, San Thome High Road, 1 
found on Febr. 1, three Indian inscrip¬ 
tions embedded in the cement floor of the 
E. verandah,'’ in the garden two beautiful slender pillars with 
Hindu carvings, and, on the edge of the 8. verandah of the 
liouse, two stones, one with a swan, the other with a fabulous 
sea-horse ending in a fish tail (?). Mr. Raju told me that, some 
twenty years ago, he had found these stones while making some 
borings at the present Deaf and Dumb School, San Thome High 
Road. He had also unearthed a brass image of a Jain oi* 
Buddhist saint which w^as stolen from him later. He told me 


'rhroo inscriptions 
Ht Mr. Rajii’s. 


I Hisliop’s Museum, C.’\. See No. 8V. 

Do., C3, C5. See No. 21. 

^ Do., C2. See No. 21. 

* Do., C4. See No. 21. 

^ See Nos. 116, 117, 163. Only No. 163 is now (1924) in the position in 
which 1 found it in 1923. In 1924, T found Nob. 116 and 117 shifted to 
neai’ the u orkshopB, where some evil fat^ may er(' long overtake them, 
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too that, .some 80 years ago, the sea receded near the 
fishing village of Domingo Kuppam ; huge granite stones were 
seen lying about, the walls of buildings appeared running 
into the sea, and the Archaeological Department, he said, took 
away some of the stones. 1 repeat this for what it is worth. 
Perhaps, the records of the Archaological Department contain 
information on these points, if they do, then' would be a 
confirmation heie of the Indian tradition tliat the sea encioach- 
ed on the land at a period now' forgotten, of which ceitain 
details reported by Yule in his Marco Polo in connection with 
Mvlapore would be the eclio. 

7 

6. At No. —T—— . San Thome High Hoad, 1 found on 
8SO-0I 


.A MiilmianiadHii 
ioirib-HloiK'. 


Aiiotliej- iVliifiHiJi- 
madan toinb-sloac. 


•fanuary 21)th. the curved top of a slab 
w hich I took at first for a boundary pillar, 
but which must be the headstone of a 
Muhammadan gia\e. It bore a faint in.scri])tion in Arabic 
characters, and. as the house belongs to tlu' Catholic Mission. 
San Thome. I had the stone ix'inoved to the Bishop’s Museum.' 

7. At Rahmat Bagh, San Thome High Road, in the .sand\' 
stretch separating the l)ungalow' from the 
beach, there is a Muhammadan grave, 
to w hich lielonged, 1 was told by the lady 
of the house, four granite pillars lying near the bungalow. 
Syed Mahonu'd Ismail, Under-Secretary to H.H. the Nizam's 
(Tovernment, (Retired), who lived at ‘ The Palms,’ clo.se by. 
favoured me with a transliteration and translation of the 
inscription over the tomb.'^ 

Many fragments of Portuguese inscriptions were also 
collected for the Bishop’s Muvseum ; but. as I have no esbampages 
of them, 1 cannot now^ describe them. 

On Februarx- 7th, at No. 42, Main Road, St. Thomas 
Mount, I made a discovery whicdi 1 consi¬ 
der very important, viz., cro.sses in wells. 

Imagine a deep broad well, beautiful¬ 
ly lined xvith liricks from the top to the 
bottom. The bricks were disposed all 
round in rings of ten layers of bricks. We counted seven rings 
uj) to the level of the w^ater. Each ring, the uppermost ex¬ 
cepted, of which the top was flush with the gardtm level, had on 
the interior of the well two enjsses opposite each other, five 
layers of bricks forming a pedestal or (ialvary of five? steps, and 
the bricks of the next four higher layers being disposed in the 
form of a Latin cross. Above each cross ran two layers of Vxricks 
which divided the \ ings from one vmother. As each of the seven 


Wells with ('liriHliaii 
t'fosses at St. Tb<)inH> 
Mount, San Th<)in^> 
and Kovalong. 


‘ Bishop's Museum, fl. See Nos, 21 and 79 bis. 

See No. 117 bis, where we quote, however, the w oik o) (ho Moslem 
Epigraphiat. 
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rings had two crosses on oyjposite sides, we counted fourteen 
crosses, disposed as follows: supposing that the two crosses 
of the upper ring are arranged East and West, the two crosses 
of the next lower ring are orientated South and North, and the 
same arrangement is |)reser\'ed for the next two rings and so on, 
lip to the bottom. We were told that the well Mas twenty rings 
deep. Each ring being about two feet high, the depth of the 
well would be forty feet, and the number of crosses forty. 

The (jucstion is whether such wells indicate Portuguese 
or pre-Portuguese occupation. If they are Armenian or Syrian 
work, they indicate pr<‘-Portuguese occupation. In Portugal a 
cross is often found at the top of wells, on the outside. But to 
the Portuguese yniests whom I consulted the Mylapore arrange- 
ment was unfamiliar. It is, howevm*, possible that, if the 
Armenians or Sy rians liad left at St. Thomas Mount or elsewhere 
w(;lJs with the crosses des(;rib(*d, the Portuguese imitated the 
process when they established themselves on the same spot. 
What do tlie Armenians and Syrians say ? ' If such wells are 
common among the Armenians and Syrians, we should argue 
that the w'ells w ith crosses are original Armenian work or that 
the lk)rtuguese imitated it here at a latm- period. 

If we rmnember that the cross with its Sassanian-Pahlvi 
inscT’iption in the Church at the top of St. Thomas Mount is not 
later than about A.I). (>50, according to i)r. Haug of Munich, 
and possibls' two or tlvixo centuries older, that it was found 
in 1547 in the foundations of a luined Church at tlie top of the 
Mount, which Church was said to have been destroyed three 
or four times alieady, that in A.L). 650 there must liave been 
a monastery or priests’ house attached to that Churcli. and 
that, as there was no water at the top of the hill, the CUiristians 
frequenting the Cliurch must have lived at the foot of the Mount 
as uow-a-days, the wi'lls with eiosses at the foot of the hill 
may indicate the site of the houses occupietl by the Christians 
even in tliose remoti' times. Only 80 > ears had elapsed between 
the Christians of Mylapori' in Nicolo de’ Conti’s time (A.I). 1440) 
and the arrival of the ti i st Portuguese settlers in 1521- 23. Between 
1440 and 1500, or even 1400. a great hght was fought, it seems, 
lietween the Muhammadans and the Christians, w hose last stand 
was at St. Thomas Mount. 1'he Christians were defeated and 
retired to Pnliinit and othei- parts. The Portuguese may, 
therefore, have humd still in existence some of the wells used by 
the Aimenians and Syrians, and a local mistom would have been 
|Kupetuated by tluun lu‘r<' and would have spread to other 
pots. 

Thei'c is more to be said in favour of these Christian wells. 
The Christians of the earlier centuries established all along the 


' 1 (iid not' find any i-rossos in wells in Malabar during my joumcy 
of I'xploiHtion tboro in .)an.-Febr. 1924. 
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Coromandel Coast, in Ceylon, the West Coast up to Gujarat. 
Burma, Malacca, and China may have made similar wells 
wherever they settled, and we might be able still to trace their 
peregrinations by the crosses in their wells. In dapan certain 
old inscriptions on or in wells liave been recognised as Jewish. 

Bishop Jourdain de Severac, a Dominican wrote about 
A.D. 1330, that not so long l)efore his time the Muhammadans 
liad come down from Multan and liad destroyed an infinity of 
Hindu temples and convcrttal many Christian churches into 
mosques, taking possession of their endowments and property.' 
Where were those Christian churches, if not chiefly in Sind and 
along the Coast southwards towards Bombay ? Many of these 
Oliristian churches might still be recognisable by their aix;hitec- 
ture or by Christian symbols in tiie present-day old mosques on 
the side of Multan or in Sind. But 1 doubt if this subject has 
ever engaged the attention of our Indianists. Clnistian 
symbols might y(d be discoverable too in tliosc ])ai‘ts in ancient 
wells. The crosses to winch wc refer are so typically Clnistian 
that all hypothesis to deny their Christian character will proN'e 
futile. 

In future it might be enough to discover a well with 
crosses in places vvheic we know European (xaaipaticai to have 
been of recent date and to (•onclude that lire-Portuguese 
Christians lived there within periods to be detei rnined by othei* 
Christian relics found lu'ar the site. 

And what might hav(‘ been the rcaison of making such 
(grosses in wells ? The reason is not difiicult to seek. Did not 
Our Lord bless the bread and the cup i And was it not the 
custom of the early Christians to bless what they at(^ and 
drank ? Had they not cups and glasses decorated witli the 
sign of the cross i The Eastern Christians in India in A.D. 1000 
bore the cross branded or tattooed on their forehead. The 
Abyssinians branded it, I believ(‘. on their forehead and eheeks. 
To all th(‘ Eastcin Christians, and notal)ly to the Nestorians. 
the cross \\ as one of the objects of greatest worship. In Mala¬ 
bar. in their theatrical representations, which migld ha\c been 
?etenti\'e of very ancient practices, they blessed their food not 
only at the beginning of meals, but at eac;h eoiuse. so to say. 
In China, in A.D. IfiOO, Father Rieei tiaecd the well-nigh obii- 
terated remains of tlie former Nestorians and of the converts of 
Bishop John de Montecorviuo and his Franciseaii auxiliaries by 
the faint indication that there were families and whole popula¬ 
tions where the eusiom of signing with the cross w ludm er they 
ate survived. They wen* called the woi*ship|>ers (vf the figuie 
10, the Chinese character foi' 10 being a cross. The eustom, 
therefore, of ])laeing <u-oss(‘s in wells is merely an application of 


‘ Cf. H. YuIo'h MirdbUln (hiffcripta. The Wondcr.<i o/ the hjasly hy Friur 
Jordaiiw . .. .{circa 1330). London, Hakluyt Sooioty, 18t)H, p. 23. 
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the same principle : it indituites people’s belief in the purifying, 
sanctifying virtue of the cross. The cross in contact with the 
water they were to drink would render it wholesome, not for the 
body only, but for men’s very souls. 

Jt seems there are some fakirs both in tlu‘ Northern and 
Southern parts of Sind with their headquarters at Tattah. who 
profess themselves followers of Thuma Bhagat, /.c.. Thomas the 
Saint, practise a number of Christian rites, and are in j)ossession 
of a book which they call the Gospel of St. Matbhev. This 
information appi'aied in a l^rotestant Missi(^n report from Sind 
and was (pioted in Sophia, a monthly Catholic journal, vol. 2. 
January 1895. No. 1. pp 1-4. Cf. my paper on “St. Thomas 
in India, or Tattah fakirs, and Ki*. B. Burthey. S.J.*’ in The 
Indian AihenceMm, Calentta, September 1923, pp, 28-31. 

These fakirs might, indeed, be descendants of Manicheans. 
once very numerous under the name of Salwans or Salouns here 
in India, or they might be the ^(‘seendants of Nestorian Christ¬ 
ians. The best nu'ans to diseov(‘r theii* Christian antecedents 
would be to se(‘ wlndlun* they honour the cross. Have they 
crosses on the lintels of their houses ? Do they make the sign of 
the (U'oss, befort' eating, either on theii' person or on their food ? 
Have they crosses in their wells i Let someone take up this 
most important line of inquirx. 

Other wells with (Tosses were subs(^quently found at St. 
4’homas Mount: At Mr. Stacey’s house. The Palins, Main Road 
(2 rings v\ ith two crosses each w(‘re visible above tlie water line); 
another at Mr. Moses’ house. Silver Str(*et, where we heard that 
those throve best who liad such a well in their compound (2 
rings with two crosses each); another, at the back of Mr. Moses* 
house, in a street without a name, where, in an open space, 
was a well built as a. |)ul)lic charity by Jagannath Nayakar, 
a Catholic, more than 50 years before (1 (uoss). 

Similar wells were found at San ThonH*. 

Two of tluun exist in the compound of Hie St. Thomas 
Convent. 3’he w(*sternmost has on the w(\st sid(‘ of the first ring 
from the top a cinss in a Saracenic^ ni(^h(^ vesting on a pedestal 
of three steps. Three rings lowei* down, and on the west side 
again, ap])ears anotlier cross in the style described for No. 42. 
Main Road, St. Thomas Mount. There ap})ear to be still pedes¬ 
tals for other crosses now gone. The other well towards the 
Bast has foui’ crosses of bricks on the secmid ring from the to]), 
the crosses facing North. South, Bast and W(‘st. No Saracenic 
niche here, k^ive rings were visibh' up to the water level. 

On Saturday. February 10th. a re])resentative of the Press 
Photo Bureau. Journalists and Artists in Photograjihy. Madias, 
came to tak(‘, at their owui ex])ense. photographs of some of the 
crosses in the wells at the St. Thomas’ Convent, but we did not 
hear from them after that. 

In the cocoanut garden of the Cathedral, San Thonuy there 
is at least one well with a cross. 
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Father 8. MariaiiandanK one of the former Vicars of 
Kovalong, a place on the s(*a near Mylayjore, on being asked 
about Cbristian wells and on hearing our deseri|)tion of those 
at 8t. Thomas Mount, said be kiu'w of three of tliem at Kova¬ 
long : one near Sir Jolin de Monte's lums(*, |)robably made by de 
Monte himself some 120 years ago; another, older and in less 
good eondition, near the priest’s house ; and a third, which the 
Father had made Inmself four years ago and decorated with 
crosses, in imitatioji, as he said, of the two others, dust so may 
the Portuguese of old have imitated an {existing (iustom handed 
dowMi to them by tlie Armenians and Syrians settled l)efore 
them on the Coromandel Coast. 

1 had be(m told at the St. Thomas ConvxMit. San Thome. 


that, when the Sisters took possession of 
^ their presetit property, there stood on tlu' 

grounds a statue, which they had buried 
in a refuse pit near the kitcheji. An Indian Nun evTui came 
forward to say that it had inscri])tions on the knees and liiyrs. 
For two weeks I jxu’sisted in digging at th<' spot. It cost 
me Rs. 100 of my own money. For want of funds I had to 
desist. We were actually refilling the pit wIhmi the Photo Press 
Bureau came to take two photographs of our excavations at this 
place ; one showing th(; d(':pth to which we had gone, another 
showing the workmen tilling the pit. We went to a depth of 10 
feet in some places and discovered a narrow well made of small 
(^arthenware ritigs. 

One of the Nuns gave me the following note on the statue : 
“ On the right side of the Orphanage, there was a l)ig statue of 
white marble an idol, with hands joined, like the accompanying 
model. [A picture was shown, in a Tamil reader, of a Jain 
statue. I As this statue stood in the way, it was thrown down 
and cast by tlie Indian women in one of the big pits then found 
on the actual site of the playground of the Orphanage of the 
Holy Angels.” 

Robert Sewell’s Archaeological Survey of India. Lists of 


A pro-histoi if! gravp- 
yard on St. Thotnaw 
Mount. 


Anttqwirian Remains of Southern India, 
Vol. 1, Madras, 1882, p. 176, says : “ There 
is a double ring of stones surrounding a 
mount near St. Thomas Mount, but the 


cromlech has disappeared.— Madras Journal, Xlll, Pt. II, 51.” 

Mindful of this passage, I inquired on February 6th, from 
the Catechist of St. Patrick’s Church, St. Thomas Mount, about 


circles of stones, and he took me to what happened to be very 
different from R. Sewell’s indications, but perhaps even more 
important. We went down from the church at the top towards 
the Sisters’ graveyard, a few steps S.W. from the church ; from 
there we continued till we came opposite the noonday gun ; 
then turning westward we found that the path which had 
brought us down opened on our right into a broad road over¬ 
grown with grass which led down the western slope. On either 
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side of llvis broad road, on a Jength of lOt) ft. or so—Mr. Kanaka 
later took the measurements and noted them in his pocket-book' 
—there vs as an alignment of four or five lines of stones, not 
more than one foot liigh mo.stly. At the top of the alignment 
there were four or five squares within squares, formed with 
smaller stones just stuck in the ground and protruding very 
slightly from the surface' of the srround. My curiosity greatly 
excited, for I tViought I had found a pre-historic burial-ground 
—sn(0i as I load found many, but of different ehavacter, in the 
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F^ilni Hills at Shembaganur and Kodaikanal in 1902—1 explored 
the ground further, and found other scpiares within squares, and 
circles within circles, and triangles within triangles. In one 
place there .were a number of bigger stones stuck up crescent- 
shape. What shows the solitary nature of the place is that these 
squares within squares were almost perfect, the stones com¬ 
posing them not having been interfered with. 

I returned to the place on Saturday, February 10th. With me 
were : Mr. L. A. Cammiade, Presidency Magistrate ; Mr. Kanaka ; 


I 1 ti<) not know the measurements he noted. 








Plate 13. 
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one photx)graphei*, Mr. Subranianiam; and two coolies armed with 
cro^vbars and mattocks. Two photographs were taken, one 
showing the alignment from below up the slope of the hill, i.e., 
from W. to K. ; another, showing one of the squares where 
we diig.^ It was late in the afternoon ; the siin was painfully 
liot; the coolies struck a rock in the centre of the square. Wo 
had to desist. But Mr. Cammiade. who has explored many 
pre-historic sites in Ronthern India, promised to return to the 
work. Ihifortunately, neither of us thought that the Depart¬ 
ment would stop its work that veiy da\'. The ground was 
ex])lored again more fully on a later occasion, and Mr. Cammiade 
and my.sfdf came to the conclusion that, besides the geometrical 
designs described, tlu'ie were'. (;lose to the alignment, on the^ 
S.W. sid(‘. considerable artilicial heaj)s of stones (cairns), also 
civunlechs or liuge stones ariiticiallv erected. Similar arrange¬ 
ments will probably be found on the hill facing St. Thomas 
Mount on the South-West. Then' w^as nothing to show that 
the place where we dug might have been a Christian burial- 
ground dating from pie-Portuguese times and connected witli 
the church on the Mount. 

On Febr. 18, 1925, the Rev. M. Motha Vaz, Vicar of 


St. Patrick's Church, St. Thomas Mount, 

(ivaveapenocl.m St. „,roU, tO mc 
I ilomas Mount m ia2.). r - r •• ^ r c /. i 

Just a few' lines to inform you of a find 
on the hill hvw. Some w'orkmen w'ere quarrying stone on the 
southern side of the hill facing the barracks. In a spot on the 
eastern side of the old cart-road going to meet the barracks road, 
within a few indies Ix'low’ the surface of the ground, these 
workmen came acn oss a big slab of granite stone (> ft. by 6 ft. and 
2 inches, This naturally attracted our attention. The Garrison 
I^higineer told us that must have been of natural formation. 
While endeavouring to remove the stone up the hill, we found 
a large earthen vessel. It is left where it was, only the upper 
portion was broken while attempting to lift the stone slab. 
There w ere, besides, a few small earthen pots aiound the big pot. 

“ The conjecture is this. In ancient times in India, even 
in the south, there was the bad habit of burying decrepit old 
persons alive, having encased them in such earthen vessels, just 
to get rid of them, but with the consent of the victim. People in 
different places will say this. Could the present find be one of 
such ? 


“ The men have—in their anxiety to \pne word not read ]— 


cut the stone into two,” 


Evidently, we have here a case of burial in an earthen jar. 
The custom prevailed very largely in many parts of India, per¬ 
haps chiefly in Southern India. The smaller vessels were 
probably intended to contain food for the spirit of the deceased. 


1 Cf. N'os. 75-70. 
12 
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The Madras Museum has numerous exhibits showing the custom 
in various forms. Dr. G. Pope {J.R A S., 1899, pp. 267-268) 
points out that unis are mentioned in the ])urial of heroes and 
kings, as late as the 8th eentury A D. 

“ O potter chief. . . . what toil had befallen thee ! 

The descendant of (^bra kings. . . 

Hath gained the world of Gods And so 
’Tis thine to shape an urn so v^ast 
That it shall cover the remains of such an one.' 

The discoverv. I understand was mad(‘ precisely on the 
side of the hill where 1 found a prehistf)ric grave-yard with 
a double alignnuMit I urged Fr. Motha V^az to i’e])ort the 
discovery to the curator of the Madras Museum and to Mr. L. A. 
Cammiade 

On Feb. 26, 1925. Fr. Motha Vaz wrote again ; • llegard- 

ing the find on the Hill, 1 have written to the Gurator. Madras 
Museum. The men up the hill have broken the slab into tw^) 
pieces, in order to use them for altar steps." 

The discovery of this tomb may be compai’ed with that of 
a tomb on the same hill in 1818. Of. our No 370. 

Spe<aking of pre-histor’ic graves, I hav(‘ to add that I lia vc* a 
letter from Monsieur G. douveau-1 )ubieuil 
A Christian cross on Pondicherry, dated Caniianf>ie. -Itine 20 
R d<amon, CliinglepiU wA.n i i ‘ ,l i • i • 

District. 1921. which st'ems to bring some ’ pre-his- 

toric' graves well into our Christ ian era. 
He relates how% going from Chirigleput to Uttarairiallur. he 
found, after crossing the Palar, and passing a small hill with 
a fort on the right, groups of stones arranged circularly on both 
sides of the road. “ Tn some places there were man>' circles of 
atones ; but. in other ])laces, within the circle there were big 
stories supporting a very big stone.” He gives a sketch of this 
last kind of groups, and proceeds ; 'While examining the lower 
face of one of these big stones, 1 saw that, exactly below. the 
stone was somewhat flattened, and 1 found a very ilistinct cross, 
which surely w^as not natural, but engraved. Tliis kind of 
dolmen was very near to the road, but 1 do not remember very 
exactly where. T think, however, that it was south of the road 
from Chinglepiit to Uttaramallur. The cross might be repro¬ 
duced, not by a drawing or a photograph, but by a rubbing, as 
for a lithic inscription.” 1 reproduce the jiictiin* of the cross as 
made for me by Monsieur Jpuveau-Dubreuil. 

Last year Mr. HiranandaSastri of the Archaeological Survey, 
Southern Circle, promised to have the cross photographed or 
otherwise reproduced at the first opportunity. We wonder 


' Quoted in my Prehistoric remains near Kodnlkanal, Palnis. Cf 
Aiithropos, t. 11. tasc. iv. and v., 1907, p. 739 n. 4. 
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whether the cross lias the characteristics of the crosses of 
Mylapore, which end mostly in fleurs-de-lis. 

Fiom January 25th to February 25th. 1928, Mhen 1 left 

.Mylapore for Darjeeling, I (‘nniloyed at the 

^^'an expense of the Mission a number of work¬ 

men to bring in from the Cathedral com- 
])ourid and from several Mission pro pert i(‘s. sikJi as St. llita's. 
Madre de Deos Church, the Luz, the St. Thomas Convent, and 
St. Thomas Mount, fragments of Portuguese inscriptions, carved 
stones, pillars, etc. More than 120 objects were thus collected 
in the Bishop’s garden and a beginning was made of what we 
(allied the Bishop’s Museum. Mgr. A. M. Teixeiia/s expenses 
under this head ran up to Rs. 220. 1 numbered the stones, 

indicating their provenance, and drew u]) a catalogue of which 
a copy will be found in Pt. Ill, 8 

At my recpiest the Andueological Department took soim* 
60 photographs, in addition to an eciual 
amount taken in 1921, during my first stay 
at Mylapore, to illustrate our new^ linds and the few remaining 
relics of ancient Christian art (churches, paintings. rcTedoses. 
Christian lintels at Mr. Moses’ house, Silver Street, (dc.) 
which recall the Portuguese period of the history of San Thomt! 
and St. Thomas Mount. Even so, there remain some 20 objects 
more of Christian interest to be photographed. 

The Nun who supplied me with a note on the Jain statue 

„ , . . also whites: ‘‘ Our first Convent w^as situ- 

Popular fanc.es. . 

Orphanage.! According to tradition, the place formed part of 
the garden of Mahadeven, King of Mylapore, who often received 
St. Thomas, and whose wife and son Vijaen had been baptised 
by the Apostle. 

“ When the Sisters were living there, there existed there a 
panclal supported by six columns. At the summit of each column 
there was a statue of white marble, representing a god, with 


Photograpliic work. 


! Opposite th(.i Cathedral compound, from which it is separated b\r 
the S. Thom6 High Koad. 
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arms extended erosswise; at the base, the column rested on a 
wliite marble slab, cut round, the borders of which were carved 
in sucli a waN as to represent a twisted rope. 

"The traditioji is that there exists a subterranean way 
leading IVom St. Thomas’ tomb up to the ancient church now 
sul)meiged. Many times have people tried to penetrate into it; 
hut, as the lights go out the moment one goes some distance, 
nothing has yet been discovered, 

‘vlt is also said, but very doubtfully, that there is an 
nmhagionnd jiassage up to St. Thomas Mount. " 

Tlie information about the former kiosk in the San Thome 
Or))ln\nag(\ where stood formerly the iiouse of th(' Bishop and 
(it is said) the house of l ire Portuguese Commander, is apparently 
eoi reet ; yet. one would like to hear' it confirmed by the oldest 
residents of tlu' |)laee. Anyhow. not a trace of the kiosk or of 
its materials is now known to exist anywhere. Twisted rope 
))orders have been found by us at Sair Thome in connection 
w itli w iiat w’(‘considei* to be distinctly Christian architecture, /.r.. 
w ith lleur-(h‘-lis ci'osses. crosses botonnees and Maltese crosses, 
also on a hirge stone vessel which we regard jrrovisionally 
as a baptismal font (No. 12). 

The informatiorr about Mahach'ven’s garden is not. 1 think, 
of much account. It does not come within the numerous 
l(‘g(Muls I hav(' collected these two year's in th(‘ vast old literature 
on St. Thomas and MylaiKrre. The transformation of the name 
Mazdaeiis and that of his son lb/.anes to Mahadevcai and Vijaen is 
due entirely, f think, to the etymologies of Mgr. L. M. Zaleski’s 
books on St. Tlromas. The St. Thomas Christians hardly kno^v 
— if at all— the name of Uzanes or Mazdaeus. Kandiipa Raja 
((iondophai'es ?) is much better known to them ; and, though 
they do not make of him the king who slew 8t. Thomas, yet 
the\’ |jlace him at Mylapore, and make of him the King of 
.Mylapore whom St. Thomas converted. In fact, an Indian Nun 
told me on January 25th that Kandapa Raja’s palace” stood 
iit tire grounds of tire Orphanage and 8t. Bede’s High School. 
Cf. on Kandapa Baja my paper on ‘St. Thomas and Kandtipa 
Raja ’ in The Indian Athenaeum, Calcutta, 1923, No. 1 (July). 

Subterr'anean passages obtain a strong hold on the popular 
imagination everywhere. About A.D. 1600, it was said that the 
Karrlieii caves of the Salsette Island were connected with the 
rnairdand and Delhi and Agra. Darjeeling is said to be connected 
by' an underground passage with I^assa. No attention, I think, 
shoidd be paid to subterranean passages said to exist at Mylapore. 
Yet. 1 heard the fancy repeated as the common talk by Dr. 
S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Rao Saheb, Professor at the Madras 
University, on January 15th, though in this case the passage 
was said to run from the tomb uj) to Little Mount only. 

A passage from the tomb to the submerged church is 
perhaps an echo of the expression ‘ St. Thomas in the Sea,’ 
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Avhich turns up even before the Portuguese advent. Cf. iny 
paper, ‘‘ St. Thomas’ apparitions and other legends ” 

Vol. 19. 1923, pp. 153-236). The first Portuguese vere told 
that the sea had sulmierged the land up to the tonil) on a 
breadth of 12 miles. One of the Portuguese historians tries to 
account for a stone said to have come drifting on the sea to a 
temple at Negapatam by saying that it might have been oik' of 
the stones planted'by St. Thomas, whieh. at the time wlum tin' 
sea submerged the land, got adrift. 

T once asked Mr. Dhanakoti Hajii how he accounted for the 
])erennial spring at Little Mount, a solitary 
T)k? ponMnnal spnnp j some 80 ft. above the surrounding 

at Litlio Mount. , , ^ • ..i . nu 1 

Iev(‘l. I he story is that St. 1 honias eaust'd 
it to gush forth by striking it w ith his staff. Th(‘ answer cauu' 
at once that at Pallavaram. some five miles further to the Soutli. 
there is on the top of the hill, at a much gi’eater altitude, a 
Muhammadan mosque with a pit always containing watei’. If 
this is correct, it would account for the s))i‘ing at Little Mount. 

To conclude. I w ish to thank in the name of the authoriti(‘S 
of the MyIa])ore Mission and in my own 
one u.'.ion. name the Archaeological Department, and 

all those of its servants with whom it was mv pleasant chance 
to collaborate, for the interest they hav(‘ sli(>wn in the St. 
Thomas question. Much more remains to be done to justify 
fully the traditions of th(‘ St. Thomas Christians ; but the work 
of these two years (1921-23) lias tended to strengthen them 
rather than to weaken them. 1 trust that these trial ex¬ 
cavations will not he final on th(‘ ])art of the Department, and 
that the question of the Mylajiore traditions and of the origin of 
Christianity in India Avill e«all forth enthusiastic research from 
many quarters. 

Mylapore is only one phase of the question. Malabar 
offers, perhaps, (wen greater hope^ in the immediate future. It 
is not yet too late to reach liack to the first centuries through 
the ruins of its churches, its litbic remains with theur carvings 
and inscriptions, its superb open-air crosses and the lias-reliefs 
of their pedestals, its altar-crosses and their Sassanian-Pahlvi 
inscriptions, similar to that of Mylapore, its coppcr-jilate grants, 
and its traditions. In 1923 a new altar-cross was discovered at 
Kadamarram with a Sassanian-Pahlvi inscription partly similar 
to the two of Kottayam and the one at St. Thomas Mount. 



.S. of Antl<(uari(in Iiern-(rin,s in the Bi-^hop's A1 iL^cuni. 

San ThoniL 

A.—From the Cathedral Groundsd 

1. —Ala.’*' Hig |)eflesta]. with eight-pclalJed lotus in front. 
on wlncli stands St. Thomas and Kanditpa Raja. (Ft. I. No. 4a.) 

2. —AJh. Similar peflestal. matching the former exact 1\'. 
(Ft. I. N(». 4a.) 

‘h—A2. Double sculpture in relief on tin* same stone. 
A2a* re])resents St. Tliomas ; A2h* repr(‘sents. a(;cording to tlio 
f)eop]e. Kandftpa Rajfi, but th(‘ figure seems to lae an A]X)stJe 
also. ])resumal)i\' St. Bartholomew . This stone seems to be the 
one that was found in 1721) in front of St. Thomas' tomb, when 
it was o])ened to give earth to tlu' pilgrims. It had, therefore, 
not been disturbed by the lV)rtuguese. when tlH\\ opened the 
tond) in 1521 23. ddie discovery ercaued a stir ; the Bishc/p of 
Mylapore wrote to the S. Congregation of Rites to knov\' what 
^\’as to be done with it. It is said to luive stood next in the 
Cathedral grounds, in tbe (^pen air. on the North side of the 
Cathedral. U has never been mentioned in books apparently, 
except by hh’iar Faulinus a vS. Bartholomaeo. the Carmelite, in his 
hid id Oriental is Christiana. Romae. 1704, x>l>- 130-131, where 
h(‘ (juotes a letter, on the sid)jeet of the discovery, sent by 
the Bisho|) of S. Thome to the Bishop of Verapol.\'. It is a 
most important ])ieee of evidtmee in favour of the local traditions. 
The ears of St. Thomas are normal. (Ft. I Nos. 4-7.) 

4.—A3.* Maltese cross. Avithin rope-bordered medallion, 
o!i triangular bast*. (Ft. 1, Nos. 4b. 8.) 

5a.—A4.* Fl(Mir-de-lis cross, in rope-bordered medallion 
on triangular base. (Ft. 1, Nos. 4b. 8.) 

5|).__A5.* Ditto. (Ft. 1. Nos. 4b, 8.) 

0.—AO.* Nak(*d. seated, headless statiKv of Jain origin. 
(Ft. 1. No. 3.) 

7.—A7.* Other fleur-de-lis cross similar to A4 and A5 
(Nos. 5a and 5b). (Ft. I, Nos. 4b- 8.) 


* All asterisk after tlie number of the exhibit sliows that it was 
ptiotographed by ttie Arehi»ological Department, Southern Circle (Madra.s), 
in 1021 ; a double asterisk, that it was photographed in 1923. The 
numbers of the exhibits, such as Ala, Alb, correspond to similar numbers 
])ainted by me in black paint (1923) on the exhibits of the Bishop'.s 
Museum. 
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8. —AS."*'* Fleur-de-lis cross found in 1922 near the new 
E. w all of the Cathedral grounds, some 3()ft. S. from the grotto 
of (nir Ladv' of Lourdes. There is a border round it, but not a 
rope-bordered medallion: a sort of circular knob in front, 
on the base supporting the cross. (Ft. I, No. 21.) 

9. —Ah.*'*' Fragnient of stone witJi long Tamil inscription 
on 3 sides, found in 1923 in the cocoanut garden. North of, and 
belonging to. the Cathedral, and N.E. of the northernmost 
well, some four or five steps from it. It contains only a portion 
of tlie histoi’ical introduction of th(‘ great Chola King Rajaraja 
1.. who ascended the throne in A.l). 985. (Ft. 1. Nos. 21, 77.) 

10. —AlO. Large grinding-mill found, near the new E. 
wall made round the Cathedral grounds in 1922. opposite the E. 
dooi of the nav'e of the Church and in a line with the N.E. 
buttress. Found while digging the foundations of the new wall, 
as w as also the (‘ase for A8. 

11. —All.*'** Bas(‘ of what appears to be an incised cross, 
of whicli only the lower limb ap|)ears. Found above ground, 
near the sea-fac(' wall, in the Bishop’s garden. (Ft. 1. No, 21.) 

12. —A12.** U])per part of a cross, the three upper limbs 
of which are equal. (Ft. 1. 21.) 

13. —A13.** Fragment of a slendei' ])illar twisted like a 
ro]>e. This had been removed foi’ its beauty from the Cathedral 
gr<^)unds by Mr. Tcdxeira, whos(‘ house is contiguous with 
No. yy,. San Thome High Road. (Ft. 1. No. 21.) 

14. —A14. Fragment of a Fortuguese inscription. 

15. —A15.* Ditto. (Ft. I. No. 78.) 

1().—Alb. Strip of a Fortuguese inscription. 

17. —A17.** Stone with a cross within a five-jx)inted 
Saracenic arch ((U'oss and Saracenic ar<‘h on either side), the 
(•ross restiirg on a calvary. Found by me in 1923 in the corner 
formed bv the new compound wall and the San Thome High 
Road. (Ft. 1. No. 21.) 

18. —A18.* Fragment of Portuguese inscription. (Ft. 1, 
No. 79.) 

19. —A19.* Ditto. (Ft. 1, No. 79.) 

20. —A2().* Ditto. (Ft. i, No. 79.) 

21 and 22.—A21a* and A21b*. Two fragments of the 
same Fortuguese inscription. The stone w^as broken by the 
Church servants between my departure in February, 1921, and 
my return in January, 1923 ; but the photograph taken in 1921 
disclosed the vandalism. (Pt 1. No. 79.) 
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23. —A22. Fragment of Portuguese inseriptioii. 

24. —A23. Ditto. 

25. —A24.^' Ditto. (Ft. I. No. 70.) 

20.—A25.’^ Ditto. (Pt. 1. No. 70.) 

27.—A20. Ditto. 

A27. This number was (*oueelle(l. 

28 and 20.—A28a* and A28b*. MedallioJi of a Persian 
King Avitli diadem ajid beard (A28b). and another of a Persian 
1 Vince (A28a); on the same stone (broken); the stone forms 
apparently the lintel of a door; Ionic volutes, showing that it 
rested on two pillars; two lions of the same description as 
ID and B2 depend from the stone and aj(‘ i'c])resented as 
supporting it. (Pt. 1, Nos. O-JO.) 

30. —A20.'’-’” Fragment of ]>illar twisted like AJ3. but 
thicker: found near tlu' IViorv kitchen. (Pt. T. No. 21.) 

31. —A30.'^ Has(‘, for ])inar with Ionic volutes, as shown 
by the airangement of Aof). (Photogra])hed in 1021 with 
A’43). (Pt. 1. No. 12.) 

32. —A31. Pillar from some (dioultj'V ; lying in the S. 
verandah of the* Cathedral in 1021. It may have belonged 
to the pilgrim-hall attached to the monast(‘ry near 8t. Thomas’ 
tomb in i\Tarco Pol()'s time (A.D. 1202-03). 

33. - A32.‘'‘ Pilaster. See A3r>. (Pt. 1. No. 11.) 

34. —A33.”' Corbeh like A57. S(‘e A35. (Pt. 1. No. 11.) 

35. —A34.’’' Pilaster. See A35. (Pt. 1. No. 11.) 

3b.—A35.* Triangular-shaped to]) of .soine decoration, 
with Ionic volutes. Photogray)hed in 1021 w ith A32 A33. A34. 
A3b. A38. (Ft. 1. No. 11.) 

37. —A3b.’’' Pilaster Avith Ionic volutes. Se(‘A35. (Pt. I 
No. 11.) 

38. —A37. Base of pillar similar to A40, l)ut without the 
slender column fixed in the centre of A40. 

30.—A38.* Base of pillar Avith leaf decorations and a fine 
fleur-de-lis design in the centre, the fleur-de-lis shoAving at 
the top of the stone. See A35 (Pt. I. No. 11.) 

40. —A30. Base of pillar Avith rope-border at toj), and a 
leaf at each of the four corners below\ 

41. —A40. Base of pillar with slender column fixed in the 
centre ; leaf at each of the four comers of base of pillar. 
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42. —A41. Stone like F2, which Mr. L. A. Cainmiade. 
Madras, says belongs to the bottom of a flag-staff, sncli as are 
found in Hindu temples. Beautiful flag-staffs are used near 
tlu^ Churches of the St. Thomas Christians in Malabar. 

43. —A42. Big top of pillar (?), hollow tluough and 
through in the centre ; with projections in the stone to make it 
rest on a pillar passing through tlie aperture. 

44. —A43.* Big stone vessel, hollow^ in the e(Mjire. with 
rope-border along the rim. Perhaps, an old ))a])tismal font. 
(Ft. f, No. 12). 

45. —A44.'''' State iimbrella( 0 fnr a statue ; (x-tagoiial. w ith 
If) lotus petals. Perhaps, from the pedestal of an o])en-air 
cjoss, such as are found in Mala})ar near Christian ehnreh(‘s. 
(Pt. 1, No. 14.) 

46. —A45. Fragment of inscription with two or thoM* 
European letters. 

47. —A46. Base of pillar witli leaf at each of the four 
corners, and a semi-circular projection at foot, in the middle. 

48 and 49.—A47a* and A47b.* Two beautiful tinted 
pilasters lying alongside of the S. verandah of the Cathedi;al, 
each with two wuuged heads of angels. It is said tluil tlie\ 
stood at the north portico of the old Cathedral: if they did jiot 
stand there, probably they stood at the south porch. Wh(‘n 
taken down, one of them was broken, and it was then that the 
iron pegs were driven into the; fragments to fasten them again ; 
but they were not re-erected. Being too lu'avy to remove 
to the Bishop’s Museum, they were left alongside of th(' Cathedral. 
(Pt. I, No. 23.) 

50 and 51.—A48a* and A48b.'’‘' Two massive pillars with 16 
facettes of flutes, and with leaf pattern at each of the foui' 
corners, both below' and at top, standing at the gate of Bishop s 
House garden, along the 8an Thome High Road. They stood 
formerly in the front line of the S. porch of the old Cathedral 
(Pt. I, No. 15.) 

52. —A49. Fragment of inscription. 

53. —A50a. Piece of cornice with curve<l line of caiwing. 


54. —A50b. Ditto. 

55. —A50c. Ditto. 

56. —A50d. Ditto. 

57. —A50e. Ditto. 

58. —A50f. Ditto. 
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59. —A50g. Piece of cornice with curved line of carving. 

60. —A50h. Ditto. 

61. —A51. Toj> of decoration witli ogive arch, to rest on 
other stones, as shown by holes at bottom. 

62. —Ar)2. Pilhu* broken at thicker end ; a knob in centre 
of slender end. at th(' top, shows dove-tailing process. 

63a.—A53. Fine beam of stone with scroll at one end ; 
broken at tlie other end. The stone is whiter than the other 
exhibits. 


631).—A54. Ditto with scroll at l)oth ends. Complete 
Colour of stoii(‘ as in A53. 


64, —A55.'’' Huge stone* box with scallop-shell at top under 
scroll. On (‘ithei- side of the aperture of the box. a ])illar 
lesting on a l)ase like* that e)f A30. Ionic \'olutes at top of 
pillars ; at the leottom of the beex a waving pattern of branches 
and leaves issuing from vase in the centre. Crooves on either 
sieh^ half way uj) along the* ai)erture. te) hold a board or shelf. 
An arrangement of two sets e)f holes, erne behind the other at 
the four eoniers of the aperture of tlie box. seems to have been 
intended for a doubh* folding-door. Supposed to be an ancient 
Christian altar. (Pt. I, No. 13.) 

65. —A56. Heavy stone b(*am with star of seven rays in 

centn* of clean faca*. 


66. —AoT. Corbel, like A33. 

67. —A58. Stone with faint tracing of designs for intended 
sculpturing. 


68. —Ar)9. Broad wat(*rs])out. 

69. —A6(). Waterspout, less bioad than A59. 


70. —A61. Ditto, like A60. 

71. —A62. Stom* beam with two indentations. 


B.—From the Laz C/mrch, Mylapore. 

72. —Bl,* Large stone lion, .seated on haunches, with 
molars meeting, and niche in front. (Pt. I, Nos. 16, 17.) 

73. —B2.* Large lion, seated on haunches, molars not 
meeting; no niche in front, or niche broken off. Of same 
height as Bl, but hardly forming a pair. Photographed in 1921 
from in front with Bl ; in 1923, from the side with Bl. (Pt. 1, 
Nos. 16, 17.) 
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74. — Strip of Portuguese inscription. (Pt. 1. No. 80.) 

75. —B4.* Ditto. (Pt. I. No. 80.) 

7(>.—B5.* Ditto. (Pt. 1, No 80.) 

77. —BO."*' Ditto.—B3, B4. B5. and B6 were photographed 
together in 1921. (Pt. I, No. 80.) 

C. — From {Great) St. Thorn,as Mount, Mylapore. 

78. —Cl.** Fragment of trough4ike stone with 4 lines of 
Tamil sci'ipt; from the upper .step of the small staircase near 
the Sisters’ oratory on the top of the Mount. The stone may 
hav(' been used as a holy water-stoup. (Pt. 1, Nos. 21, 81.) 

79. —02.** Maltese cross, with roy)e-horde red medallion, on 
a rough base about 2 ft. high ; dug up, from the Sisters’ inner 
garden at the same place, in P>1(>. (Pt. 1. No. 21.) 

80. —C.‘b** Slender pillar, fragment, with rude twisted rope 
band round circumference. (Pt. J, No. 21.) 

81. —04.** Two arms (central limb, and Tight-side limb) of 
top of cross botonnee. found in the Sisters’ grounds on the same 
Mount. (Pt. 1, No. 21.) 

82. —05.** Slender ])illar. fragment, tu isted in the shape of 
a rope. More elegant than 03. (Pt. I, No, 21.) 

03 and 05 Mere found under the pavement of the Sisters’ 
vt'randali. in front of their dining-room. This indicatt's earlier 
occupation of the same place, centuries ago. The stones 
belonged cither to the Church whi<4i stood on the top of the 
Mount in A.D. ()5t). as shown by the Cross and its Sassanian- 
Pahlvi inscription above the altar of the Church at St. Thomas 
Mount. OT- to the monastery which must have been close to 
it. The ground should be dug in the Sisters’ inner garden 
wherever ]rossible. 

An inscri]Ttion on a stone, some 2| ft. long and 2ft. broad, 
was lying formerly near Cl. It was shifted some fiv(‘ years 
befoie 1923, dining some repairs, and could not lie traced again 
in 1923, after a diligent search in Avhich 1 participated. 


D.—From Madre de Deos Church Grounds. 

83. —Dl.* Bulb-shaped pilaster from near sacristy. (Pt. 
1, No. 18.) 

84. —D2. Fragment of stone with border ; no flowers or 
intricate designs. Not worth photographing. 

85. —D3. Fragment of pillar showing tracing of designs 
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for future carving work. 'F>oin near westernmost well of the 
Presbytery garden. 

86. —1)4.* Low piece of pedestal \\ith lion design, and 
other designs, within lotus medallions, d'he lion turns his head 
backwards and shows his teeth. All these designs within lotus 
medallions would be worth taking rubl)ings and photographs of. 
The designs are very varied, as the principle seems to luwe 
been not to Irave twice the same design in the medallions of tire 
same pillar. PhotogTaphed together with 1)1 in 1621. (Pt. 1. 
No. IS.) 

87. —1)5.* Long ])iece of pillar with revolving sun ( 0 in 
lotus medallion. Other designs within lotus medallions, either' 
in 1)4, 1)5 or D9 : t wo deer sittiirg ; a man standing and heating 
a drum ; 2 eharneleons with (^laws. lu-ad r eversed and tongiu' 
protruding; a god sitting, etc. (Pt. I No. Ill) 

88. —1)6.** Sun-dial with Tamil characters, foiurd lying on 
the ground, tunied on its smooth face (on the S.W. side of th(‘ 
Presbyter’y gate which bears the Cr’oss and the two peacocks). 
It must be tire woi'k of the Jesuit Fathers, who were the occu¬ 
pants of the garden and of th(‘ Chuivlr from about 1575 to some 
time after the suppi’ession of the Societv of Jesus in 1773. (Pt. 
J.Nos. 20. 21) 

89 and 90.—l)7a and l)7b. Two beautiful stone brackets 
to support stone beams and to I’est on to]) of a ]:)illai‘. lleef- 
knots are among the designs on the sides. 

01.—1)9.* Base of a pillar from near w esternmost w ellLrf 
Presbyterv gar’den. 1)2 and 1)5 were fouiul near it in 1921. 
See 1)5. (Pt. LNo. 19.) 

92 and 93.—DlOa and 1)101). Two oth(‘r’ stone Vrrackets, 
like I)7a and l)7b. The four of them had Ireen ])laced for their 
beauty at tire entrance to the Piesbyter v gate on which are the 
Cross and the two peacocks. 

94 and 95.—Dll a and 1)1 lb. T wo massive stone vases, 
wdiioh, on account of their beauty^ and antiquarian interest, 
had been inserled in the vei’andah wall on eitlrer side of the S. 
door of the Priest’s room. 

96.—D12.** A stone Avith seated image in niche, from 
steps of the N.W. staircase of the Pr iest’s house. (Pt. 1, No. 21.) 

A stone with a fragment of Portuguese tomb-inscription 
was taken out under my orders in 1923 from the front staircase 
of the Priest’s house ; but, the moment after, avc missed it and 
could not find it back. 

Two stone pillars, slender, and forming a pah, formerly 
inserted in the S.E. part of the wall joining the chief gate of 
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Madre de Deos Church, in front of the Convent of the Indian 
Nuns, were also removed and taken to the Museum. The 
numbers of these two exhibits are not entered in the list I drew 
u]i at Mylapore in Jan.-Febr., 1923. 

E.—From the San Thome Boys' Orphanage, S. Thome High Road. 

97. —El. Fragment of Portuguese inscri])tion. 

98. —E2 Pig brick, triangular, with design (a scroll). 

(Ft. 1. No 21). 

F.—From the San Thome High School, attached to St. Rita’s 
or the old Any list in ian Convent. 

9!).—FI ;i. Fi agment of Portuguese iirscription from kitchen 

staircase'. 

100. —Fib. Ditto. 

101. —F2. Stone like All. 

102. —F3. Stone waterspout. 

103. — ¥4. Small portion of twistetl round pillar, about 
4 inches high ; very elegant. 

C.—From Mac Lodge, Sullivan Str., San Thorne. 

104. —Cl,'’''^' Snake coil with two rosaces (stone). (Pt. 1, 
No, 21.) 

105. —C2. Cannon-ball (iron). 

//—From No. Sem Thome High Road, adjacent to Bishop’s 
House. 

106. —111.’“’^' Stone cannon-ball. (Pt. 1, No. 21.) 

I.—From No. , San Thorne High Road. 

PJ 7 ,—11,Headstone of Muhammadan tomb with inscrip¬ 
tion in Arabic characters. Rubbing and photograph made. 
(Pt. I, Nos. 21, 79 bis.) 

,/.—From the St. Thomas Convent, Rosary Church Str., San Thome. 

108 . —Cannon-ball with hole ; hollow; iron. Photo¬ 
graphed in 1921 with AO. (Pt. I, Nos. 3, 4c.) 

109 . —J2. Stone with some carving. 

—From Westcot, Sullivan Sir., San Thome. 

110. _LI.** Stone Maltese cross within rope-border 

medallion, on base. (Pt. I, No. 21.) 
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M. —From Mrs. WataorCs House, Rosary Church Sir., 

adjacent to the Rosary Church. 

111. —Ml.** Stone showing a man piercing a lion witli 
two swords ; also a dog. (Pt. 1, No. 21.) 

112. —M2. Stone .slightly worked. 

N. —From No. ^ , Rosary Church Sir.. San Thome 

[M rs. Boy ton’s H ouse). 

118.—Nl.** Hindu statue : Subrainaniva with poacock 
cind cobra. (Pt. 1, No. 21.) 

114. —N2. Piece of small grinding-stone. 

O. — From D. Dhanakoli Rdjn’s House. Victoria IPorA’.s, 

Sam Thome Hiyh Road. 

115. —()l. Fragment of Portuguese inscription; workisl 
into a scroll at both ends. 

P.—From the Concent of the Indian Nuns of Cur Lady of llelij, 
near Madrc de Deos Church. Mylapore. 

110.—PI, Strip of Portuguese inscri])tion from the entrance* 
to the Convejit, staircase from the street. 

]17.__P2. Ditto, ditto. 

118. —P8. Ditto, ditto. 

119. —P4. Ditto, ditto. 

Q.—From Mrs. da Silva’s house. Sullivan Sir., San Thome. 

120. —Ql.** Cannon-ball, iron, from (tuindy. (Pt. 1, 

No. 21.) ■ 

121. —Q2.** Ditto, ditto, ditto. (Pt. I, No. 21.) 

122. —Q3.** Ditto, ditto, ditto. (Pt. 1. No. 21.) 

128.—Q4.** Ditto, ditto, ditto. (Pt. T. No. 21.) 

124. —Q5.** Ditto, ditto, ditto. (Pt. I. No 21.) 

R>—From the house of Messrs. Solomon. Pholoyraphers, 

Rosary Church Sir., San Thome. 

125. —Rl.** Cannon-ball, hollow, iron. (Pt. I, No. 21.) 

vV.— From. Mr. Moses' house. Silver Str., {Great) Sf» Thomas Mount. 

126. —SI. Cannon-ball, hollow, iron. 

127. —S2.** Ditto, ditto, ditto. (Pt. 1, No. 21.) 
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The following objects were photograj^hed together in 192‘b 
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4 . Some hooks in the Bishop's Library. S. Thome. 


—The Madras Roatan Catholic Expositor. Vol. 2 (Mav 
is:].s—April I8:i9). 

—The M((dras (JathoUc Expositor. 

—Vol. I (March 1841—March 1842). A uotice in the 
hciiinning says : “ I do hereby certify that 1 have resigned the 
future |)nhIication of the Madras Roman Catholic Expositor to 
Re\'. Mi‘. Kennedy, w ho will condiud it on his own responsibility. 
— If. Ij. Johnston 

—Vols. ;i (Mai-ch 184:1—Eebr. 1844); 4 (March 1844— 
Fcbr. l84o); b (March 1840—Echr. 1847); 7 (March 1847— 
E(d)r. 1848) ; 8 (March 1848—Eebr. 1849) : 9 (March 1849—Febi-. 
1859): 10 (March 1850—Febr 1851) ; 11 (March 1851-1852). 

A collection of se\'ei*al of the first volumes of this series, 
foi ineiiy belonging to Mgr. Carew'. at one time Editor of the 
journal, is to l»e found in the library of the Editor of The Catho¬ 
lic Herald of India, Calcutta. 

—The Madras Catholic Directory. 

The Bishop's Library has the following volumes of this 
valuable colh'ction : 1872. 1874-1875, 1878, 1879, 1881-1884, 
1880 1888. 1889(2 copies), 1890-1895, 1807-1900. 1903-1908, 
1909 (3 copies). 1910-1911.1912 (2 copies). 1913-1914, 1915 (2 
copies), 1910-1919. 

—Boletini do Cover no Ecclesiasiico da Diocese de S. Thome de 
Meliapor. ( )f this there is a collection in the Camara Ecclesias- 
t ica or Diocesan Secretariat. 1 noted only ; 

Vol. 1 : No. 1 (Aug. 20. 1887), No. 2 (Sept. 19, 1887), No. 3 
(Oct. 10, 1887), No. 4 (Nov. 25, 1887), No. 5 (Dec. 1887), No. 0 
(Fel)r. 1888). Nh). 7 (Apr. 1888), No. 8 (May 1888), No. 9 (June 
1888), No. 10 (July 1888). No. 11 (Sept. 1888). 

Other numbers ; Sept. 1889 (No. 2), May 1890 (No. 10), 

June 1890 (No. 11), July 1890 (No. 12), Aug. 1890 (No. 13); 

Mav 1894 (No. 5). June 1894 (No. 6), July 1894 (No. 7), 

Aug. 1894 (No. 8). March 15, 1895 (No. 15), April 1, 1895, 

(No. 10). April 8, 1895 (No. 17), May 1895 (No. 18). 

—The Catholic Register, a monthly issued by the Diocese of 
Mylapore. This collection, not quite complete, is with the 
Editor of the ])aper. I saw of it only ; 

Vol. 1. May 3, 1890—Apr. 25, 1891 (2 copies). 

Vol. 4, New Series, Jan. 4, 1902—Oct. 27, 1902 (2 copies). 

Vol. 5, N.S., 1903; Vol. 6, 1904; Vol. 7, 1905 ; Vol. 8, 
1900. 

The latest number, received at the time of writing, is of Aug. 
8. 1924, i.e.. No. 8 of Vol. XXVI, New Series. 
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—J. H. da Cunha Rivara, A jiirisdicQao dioceaana do Bispado 
de S. Thome de Meliapor, tias possess5es Fraricezas e Inglezas, 
Nova Goa, 1867. 

Cf. on him. Abreu, Miguel Vicente de. (Pt. Ill, 6.) 

Fro)n M(fr, ,*1. E. Medlycotf s papers. 

—I Memoi'iall To the Right Hon'hle the Marquis of Salis¬ 
bury. K.G., Her Majesty s Secretary of State for foreign affairs, 
Whitehall; dated Bombay, April—1890; pp. 13-f-ll f’scap. 

I From the Council of the Bombay Catholic Union, against the 
T^idioado. I 

—To His Holiness Pope Leo Xlll. Rome. Th^ Humble 
.Memorial of the Catholic^ British subjects residing in the Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay and forming tlie Boml)ay Catholic Union ; 
dated : Bombay. April—, 1890 ; pp. 10 f’scap. 

—Office of the Bombay Catholic Union, Medows Street, 
Boml)ay.—July 1890. To H.E. Monsignor A. Ajuti, Apostolic 
13el(‘gat(' in tlH‘ East Indies, Ootacarnund ; pp. 12 f’scap. 

—A Lfdter to His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate in 
tlu‘ East Indies from th(‘ Bombay Catholic Union with a 
French Translation and Appendiccis and Index, / Bombay, 
July 1890. Printed for Privat(‘ circulation. / pp. 13 4-(44 
unnumb(M’ed) ; fscap. 

—Bureau de I Union Catholiquc de Bombay. Medows 
Stieet, Bombay. Juillet 1890.—A Son Excellence Monseigneur 
A. Ajuti, Areli(‘veque d'Acrida, Delegue Apostolique aux tndes 
Orientales, (Jotaeamund ; pp. 13 f’scap. 

—To the Most Honorable the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for foreign affairs, the humble 
Memorial and Petition of the Madras Catholic Union, Dated : 
Madras—Oct. 1890 ; p|). 69 f’scap. 

— An tres-honorable Marquis de Salisl>ury, Chevalier de la 
Jarretiere, Se(*rctalre d’etat de Sa Majeste pour les Affaires 
Etrangeres. Humble Menioire et petition de V Union Catlio- 
liq\i(‘ de Madras.—Madras, 31 Oct. 1890 ; pp. 19 f’scap. 

—A Sa Saintete le Pape Leon XII I, Vicaire de Jesus Cluist 
(J Supreme Pontife de I’Eglise Universelle. Memorial of 
the Catholic I'nioii of Madras; Madras, 10 decembre 1890; pp. 
23 f’scap. 

—[Memorial] To His Holiness the Pope Leo Xlll, dated 
Madras, 16th December 1890; pp. 62 f'scap. Copy signed by 
.Vndrew Ambrose and W. R[eesJ Phili])ps, the joint Honorary 
Secietaries of the Ctuincil of the Madras Catholic Union. 

—Le ‘Padroado’ Portugais dans! Inde Anglaise. Memoire 
de [‘Union Catholique de Madras a Sa Saintete le Pa])e Leon 
Xlll. Le 16 Decembre, 1890. Calcutta : Printed by Thacker, 
Spink & Co., 1891. 



5. ArcMves of the Cam mi Ecdesiaatica, S. Thome 


In 1923, continuing the investigations I made in 1921, 1 
noted about some of the “ collected documents ” (which 1 
explain in My Journey to Mylapore. Pondicherry and TricMno- 
poly, Calcutta, 1922, p. 13):— 

—No. 4. Very valuable for the history of Pegu. It 
carries us much further back than 1784 ; even to 1742. 

—A volume, without number, contains * an inventory of 
this Bishopric made in 1790.” 

—No. 7. Very valuable. 

—No. 12. At the end a letter to Clive by the Bisho]), 
asking redress and compensation; reference to Covelong and 
Little Mount. I copied it. 

—No. 12. There is a 2nd volume marked 12 : • Hegisto de 
Provisoes, Pastoraes, e mais papeis attenentes a estt' Diocese 
de 1838 a 1845.” 

—There is a volume No. 23 : Contas da Capella d(‘ 

S. Lazaro, de 1884 a 1887,” 

—No. 40. Correspondence on the Luz Church, from Febr. 
7, 1831; deals also with Negapatam. 

—No, 42, This contains at fol. 7v-l)r a letter of the Father 
of Monte (Irande, of which 1 have made an English translation 
has also documents about Monte Crande of; 20.0.1703 
6.12.1763; 13.1.1765; 18.4.1772; 28.6.1775; 28.10.1777 

Dec. 1778; 1803; 14,10.1804; 18 12.1807; 13.2.1808. 

—No number. Baptisms of Paliacate from May 1, 1715, 
to Febr. 3, 1748, re-copied by P® Miguel de Lima, and continuing 
up to Dec. 26, 1761. In good condition mostly. 

—No. 54. Registo do Hospicio de S. Domingos em 
Meliapor de 1825.—On the other side : Inventario do Hospicio 
de S. Domingos : 1822 a 1824. 

—No. 56 (or 55 ?) contains a list of books belonging to the 
Administrator of the Diocese, which, 1 think. I saw in an 
earlier volume. It seems to belong to 1826 also. 

—Nonumber. Marriages atChinsurah, 25. 1. 1768—27. 5. 
1792; also some documents on Bengal, some of which I copied. 
See My Journey, p. 7. No. 6. 

—No number. Marriages of 1867, 1868, 1869, at Tanjore 
and district, Trichinopoly, and other places, even in Madras and 
S. Thome. 
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—List of persons confirmed; 21. 12. 1800 (518); 21 and 
22. 12. 1803 (375); 22. 5. 1804 (7); Corpus Christi, 16. 6. 1805 
(95); 31. 1. 1808 ; 21 and 22. 12. 1809; 1810; 1816; 1819; 
1822; 1824; 1826; 1827; 1828; 1829; 1830; 1833; 1838. 



6 . List oj hooks nmf articles for a study of the St. Thomas 
question. 

Tliis li«t has not the ambition of being exhanstiv^e. The 
literature is enorinoiis. We have left out the Fathers of the 
Clnirch. the old travellers, the Portuguese historians, and generally 
all writers earlier than the 10th century. Some of the books 
we (lescrihe de visu. and of these some are mere curiosities. 
Working, however, far away from libraries, we have had to be 
satisfied for the greater nund)er with describing them from notes 
tak(‘n sine(‘ 1021 or with (juoting them from the Avritings of 
others. Sueli as it is, we trust that those who are anxious to 
h(‘l]i on tlie study of the St. Thomas (|uestion in connection with 
AIyla])ore or Malabar w ill find this list a us(*ful I’epertory. 

Here in India the outlook on the St. Thomas (juestion is 
too nariow ; th(‘ horizon n€‘eds (udarging. Our Komo-Syrian 
t'ri('nds in particidar are too much concenusl witli the rpiestion of 
tlicir orthodoxy t hrough the ages. Could they not, foi* a time at 
Uaist, dro]) thes(‘ controversii's and turn their attention to their 
own antiquities at hon\e: €*cclesiastical aid and architecture, 
inscriptions. Syi’ian and Malayalam MSS., legends, songs, tradi¬ 
tions, hiniily histoiies, bibliography, etc. ? It would presently 
raise tlu'ir studies out of the narrow, shallow' groov'cs into which 
the_\' have drifted and stuck. Of late, a change has set in. 

* ♦ * 

--Abreu, Miguel Vicente de.—Novao de alguns filhos 
dislinctos da India Poi'tugueza (pie se ilhistraram fora da 
patria.Nova Ooa, Imprensa Nacional, 1874. 

At p. 1132 : a ndcrence to ; Bolletim do governo da India. 
Artigo sobre a demarcavao dos limites do MonU* Oraiuh' de 
S. Thome cm Madrasta na jiarte (pu* ]iert(Mice a Igreja portu- 
gueza. Trad, do Inglez. Bol. 49. 

This must be by J. A. da Cunlia Kivara. Aiiotlier entry, 
mentioned as a MS., is surely by him: '‘Collecg-ao de todas 
as inserip:;bes. (pie achou nos igrejas ])ortuguezas de Madrasta, 
e outrus logares dacjuella costa; as cpiaes com as de Cochim, ]k 
jiublicadas no Chronista de Tissuary, Vol. 2^^, 1867, forrnam 
Como um appendice a »lornada as partes do Sul em 1863” (cf. 
p. ir)7. ibid.). Assim como as Inscripg-oes de Diu, no Bol. de 
1865, e depois em follieto (Vid. No. VI1, pag. 97). e as Ins- 
cripcoes de Damao, no Chronista de Tissuary. Vol. 2"", 1867, 
forrnam como um appendice as Jornadas as prayas do Norte em 
1854 ” (cf. p. 158, ibid.) 

* —Altekar, Anant Sudasiv.—A history of important ancient 
tow ns and cities in Cujarat and Kathiawad. Inch Antiq., Aug. 
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1924, pp. 1-8 (special pagination). Interesting for a theory 
that the Gujrs are (Georgians, though the author lias not thought 
of such a theory. 

—Anonymous.—The Portuguese in Madras. V’^estiges of 
Madras. The 8t. Thomas tradition.—Four articles in The Madras 
Mail, dune 13-16, 1921. The author examines the traditions and 
legends attaching to the vYarious churches of S. ThoimWind Myla- 
pore. 

—Anonymous.—Syrian Christians in Travancore. In : Tlie 
South India Christian Re[3ository, 1838, Vol. 11, Madras, 
American Mission Press, 1838, p]>. 189-205.—A document dated 
Trichoor in Cochin ; 1820. 

1 luive pn^pared it for republication. A copy in St. Ihiurs 
Cathedral Lilirary, Calcutta; Library mark : IX. 49. 

—Anonymous.—In Anal. Bolland., t. XV111, Bnixellis, 
1899. pp. 275-279; deals Avith Sylvain LcA'i in rlournal Asiati- 
<ju(\ 9 ' scrie. t. I X (1897), pj). 27 -42. 

^xAnonymoiis.—Ancient songs of th(' Syrian Chiistians of 
Mahvbar (Malaya [am). Kott ayam, 1910. 

A translation of this is greatly reipiiriHl. While in Malabar 
in 1924, 1 \Nas told that a Professor of the Calcutta Lhiiversity, 
a man from S. India, had an English translation in hand. 

— Anonymous.—VVaue the St. Thomas Christians Xesto- 
rians i A dialogue / between ' Father Vanerello and / Mr. 
Raggio. In tAvo parts. pp. 1-31. No place or date of 
printing. It is of 1902. 

It refers: (1) to a note 11(>, by the R(‘v. E. A. Nidiri of 
Kiiravilangad and the Rev. Fi. Bernard of St, Thomas of the 
Mannanam Monastery, in C. T. Mackenzie's (diristianity in 
Travancore (p. 1); 

(2) to llistoricus Philalethes, in The Catholic Register, 
Mylapoie. Apr. 20, May 3 and 10 “ of this year ” (p. 1); 

(3) to P. P. M., in The Voice of Truth, Ernakulam, dulv 1 
(p. 30) ; 

(4) to Mgr. A. E. Medlycott, in The Voice of Truth, [June 
11 , 21, 1902|, Ernakulam (p. 29). 

—Badger, Rev. George Percy.—Nestorians and their 
Rituals, Tjondon, Masters, 1H02. 

—Bardenhewer, O.—Gesehichte der Altkirchlichen Lite 
ratur, Freiburg, 1913, 1. 579 sqq. 

—Bernard of St. Thomas, T.O.C.D.—History of the St. 
Thomas Christians, in Malayajam ; 2 vols. ; the 1st volume was 
published at Pala, 1916. 

Writers unacquainted Avith Malayalam Avould be greatly 
helped if an English translation of this Avere published. 

-. A brief sketch / of the / history / of the St. 

Thomas Christians / by Rev. Fr. Bernard / of St. Tliomas, 
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T.O.C.D. j Published as a Souvenir of the Restoration of the 
Syrian Hierarchy. Trichinopoly: ' Printed by Rev. Bro. 
Josepli, S.J., Superintendent. St. Josepli’s Industrial School 
Press. 1924. Price: 8 annas. 

After ijiner title : illustration showing photographs of the 
Arclibisho]) of Ernakulanx and his three SutTragans ; dedication ; 
contents; foreword by the Editor. Ph’. Romeo Tlionias of the 
Iminaculate Conception, T.O.C.D. (pp. VTf-VJTT); text 
(pp. 1^90). 

— Bessc. L.. S.J.—Un ancien document incdit sur les 
Todas. Tn : Anthropos, Salzburg, Tom. IT, fasc. VI (1907), 
pp. 970-975. 

— -. “A short aetrount of the Missions under <he 

chargf‘ of the P\ath(‘rs of the Society of Jesus of tlie Malabar 
Ih’ovincc in the East Indies written to the Most Reverend the 
J^atlier Oeneral of the Soeiedy in the year 1044. pp. 35. (Ap- 
p(‘ared as an A|)p. to the Catal. of the Madina Mission, 1909. 
It is an English translation by h"’r. L. Besse of an Annual Letter 
signed Ixy Andrew Lopez. S.J.) 

- Appendix ad Catalog. Miss. Madurensis pro anno 

1914. Nomina quornmdam Sociorum qui inCollegiis S. Thomae 
et Nega|)atani aliquando versati sunt. Trichinopoly. St. Joseph’s 
Industrial School Press. 1914; pp. 3-20. 

— -. Appendix ad Catalog. Miss. Madurensis pro anno 

1917. Catalogus Ojrerarioriim Societatis Jesn qui inter Sancti 
lliomae Cinistianos Malabarenses aliquando laboraverimt. 
Trichinojxoly. Typis Scholae Industr. S. Joseph. 1917 ; pp. 3-21. 

- Appendix ad Catalog. Miss. Madurensis pro anno 

1915. Catalogus (Iperariorum Soci(‘tatis J(‘su qui in Ora Travan- 
cori'usi aliquando lalxoraverunt. Trichinopoly. Typis Scholae 
Industr. S. Joseph. 1918; pp. 3-24. 

-Appendix ad Catalog. Miss. Madinensis pio 

anno 1919. Collegii Coctanensis Socii juxta Catalogos IVovinciae 
Malabaricae ah an. 1004 ad an. 1G55. Jhichiiuqxoly : Typis 
Scholae Industr. S. Joseph, 1919 ; ixp. 3-29. 

—Bilil. It Michael. O.F.M.. et A. C. Moule.—D(‘ duabus 
E])istolis Kr. Minorum Tartariae Aquiionaris an. 1323. / Ex- 
tractnm ex Periodico Archivurn Franciscanum Historicum ” 
An. XV.—Ease. Lll. Typ. Collegii S Bonaventurae / Ad 
Claras Aquas projxe Florentiam Quaracc4u presso (Firenze) 
1923. pp 1-24, or pp. 89-112. 

-. Tria nova documenta de Mis.sio- nibus Fr. Min. 

Tartariae Aqui-/lonaris annoruni 1314-1322. Extraotum 
ex Periodico ' “Archivurn Franciscanum Historicum” / An. 
XVll.—Fasc. I. Typ. Collegii S. Bonaventurae Ad Claras 

Aquas prope Florentiam Quaracchi presso (Firenze) / 1924. 
pp. 3-19, or pp. 55-71. 
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—Bihlmeyer.—Writes on St. Thomas in Revue benedictine, 
XXV^llI., Maredsous, 1911. 

—Bonnet, Max.—Suppleinentum Codicis Apocryphi. I / 
Acta Thomae Graece partim cv^n no vis codicibvs contvlit 
partim primvni edidit Latine recensvit / praefatvs est indices 
adiecit / Max Boimet Lipsiae In aedibvs Hermaimi 
Mendelsohn / MDCCCLXXXJII. 

Contains ; Acta Thomae in Greek, pp. 1-95 ; de Miraculis, 
pjj. 99-132; Passio. pp. 133-1(50. 

A copy, foiinerly belonging to Mgr. A. E. Medlycott, in the 
liilu ary of tlie Bishop of Mylapore. 

— Broil. Alex.. S.J.—L’ evang'disation de V Inde au Moyen 
Age, in litudes, Paris, V. Retaux, 38^ annee, tome 87, 1901, 
pp. 577-005. 

— Buchanan. Dr. Claud iii.s.—Christian Researches in 
India, 5th edn., pp. 10(5 145. (^,noted from Kennet, who at p. 5 

refers to p. 134 of the 5th edn. 

— Burkitt, F. C.—Early Christianity outside tlu‘ Homan 
Empire. Cambridge. 1899. 

-. Th(‘ original language' of the Aiits of Judas 

Thomas, .lourn. Theological Studies. (. 280 sqq.. 111. 94 sqq. 
Sho^^^s tliat tlie original language is probalrlv' Syriac, 

-. Early East(*in Christianity. St. Margaret’s lec¬ 
tures 1904 on th(‘ Syriac-speaking Churcli. London, J. Murray, 
Albemarle Str.. AV.. 1904. Contains (LeiTme VI, pp. 193-228): 
The Acts of Judas Thomas and the Hymn of the Soul. 

A copy v ith Mr. J. A. D'Cruz, S. Thome, Mylapore. 

-- -. Texts and Studies (Cambridge. 1897 and 1903), 

V. 

— Burkitt-Preuschen.— I ■nchristeuturn in Orient, Tiibingen, 
1907. 

— Burnell, A, C.—On some Pahlavi inscriptions in South 
India. Mangaloic. 1873. 

-. On some Pahlavi inscriptions in South India. 

Ind. Antiq.. Vol. 3 (1874). pp. 308-310; 2 plates. The picture 
of the cross at Mylapoi'c is very imperfect. Sc(" also Academy, 
IV. 237 (June 2, 18'/3), l>y A. C. Burnell. 

—-. oldest knou n South-Indian Alphabet. Ind. 

Antiq., 1 (1872), 229-230. 

-. Pahlavi inscriptions, Ind. Antiq.. 11 (1873), 

273 ; see also p. 183. 

-. The original settlement-deed of the Jewish 

Colony at Cochin. Ind. Antiq., Ill (Dec. 1874), pp. 333*334, 
witli 3 plates. See also under Collins, Richard. 

- South-Indian Palaeography. London, 1878. 

—Castets, J., S.J.—The Portuguese Mission of Goa, Cochin 
and Ceylon. In The Examiner, Bombay, 1922, May 13 (Goa : 
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pp. 183-185); May 20 (Mogor, Beaigal. Cocliiii: pj). 192-195); 
May 21 (The Serra : pp. 203-204); June 3 (pp. 213-214): June 
10 (pp. 223-224): June 17 (Ceylon: pp. 233-234; to he conti¬ 
nued) ; iny collection is incomplete. 

—Catholic; Encyclopredia, N(;\v York.—CJialdean Chris¬ 
tians (by J. Labourt). 111. 559-501 : Persia (by Gabriel 
Oussani), XI. 712-725; St. Tliornas of Mvlapur (l)v James 
Doyle), XI11. 382-387; Thomas, St. (by H. Tbiirston. S.J.), 
XIV. 058-659 ; Thomas Christians, St. (t‘y Mgr. A. E. Medly- 
cott), XIV. 678-088. 

—The Catholic Herald of India, 3. Portuguese' (3uircli Str.. 
Calcutta (1924). lias :— 

—Nestorianism in Mala liar (by the He\. (Jeoige Josc'ph 
Mampilli). Febr. 3 (p. 115). 

—Nordists and Suddists (b\’ • A Catholic Priest '). March 2t> 
(p. 210). 

Do. (b\ • A Catholic lia^’man '). April 9 

(p. 242). 

—Latinisation of the Syro-Malabar Church (by R.T.I.C.), 
July 30 (]). 492) ; Aug. 0 (pp. 507-508); Aug. 13 (p)). 523-524). 

—Nestorianism in the Syro-Malabai- Church (by K. T. 
J. C ). Aug. 20 (pp. 539-541); Sept. 3 (j). 572) ; Sept 10 
(pp. 587-589); Sept. 17 (pp. 004-005): Scjit. 24 (]). 019). 
—II.T.l.C. = Fr. Rouk'o Thomas of the Imniaculate Conception, 
T.O.C.D. 

—Chabot.—Les Chretiens de Malabar. lOtal leligieux des 
dioceses formant 1(‘ Patriarcat chaldeen dc' Babylone. 

—Charpentier, Prof. Jarl.— Cesare di Fedc'iici and (iasjiaro 
Balbi. Ind. Anticj., March 1921, ])p. 49- 01. Does not believe 
in the log which came to the Jesuits of Mylapore. 

—Clnistian Knowledge Society’s Report for 1910.—No. IV. 
Some account of the Society's Missions fo7‘ the year, p]i. 187- 
192. Quoted from Kennet. 

—Christians of St. Thomas (The).—In The Colonial Church 
Chronicle, Vol. 8, pp. 1-8. Quoted from Kennet. 

—Collins, Rev. Richard.—Missionary enterpiize in the East. 
London. King, 1873. 

-. Maniclueans on the Malabar Coast, ind. Antiq., 

TV (1875). 153-155; rejoinder bv A. C. Burnell, ibid., IV. 
181-183. 

-. Malabar Christians, ibid., IV. 311-314; answer 

to A. C. Buriiell, whose reply is ibid., V. 25-26. 

—Conner, Lieut.—Christians (in Memoir of the Survey of 
Travancore). In Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 
Madras, Vol. 1 (1834), pp. 73-82. 

—Connolly, Rev. R. H., O.S.B.—The work of Menezes on 
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the Malabar Liturgy. »loiiriial of Theological Studies. London. 
Humphrey Wilford, Amen Corner, E.C., Vol. XV. April 1914. 
pp. 396-425 ; continued in the next number, whic;]! 1 have not 
seen. A copy witli Mr. F. A. D'Criiz, S. Thome. 

Cotton, dulian dames.—List of inscri])tions on tombs or 
monuments in Madras, possessing historical or arclucologicail 
interest. Madras ; Pi inted by the Su]>erintendent. (Jovernment 
Press. 1905. 

—Cureton. W.—1Mie ancient Syriac documcins rcdativc to 
the Earliest Establishment of Cliristianity in Edcssa and th(‘ 

neighboiii-ing countries.London. 1S64. -A coim with Mr 

F. A. D'Cruz. S. Thome. 

—Dahlmann, doseph, S.d.— Die Thomas-L(‘g(MHlc und di(' 
altesOm historischen Beziehungtm des Christenthnms zum fernen 
Osten. Freibuig, Herder. 1912. Svo; p]). IV 174 ( = 107 
Erganzungsheft zu den Stimnuai aus Maria Laacli). 

Reviewed bv P(aul| F|eelers|. S.d.. in Anal. Holland.. I. 
XXXn, Bruxell(‘s, 1913. 

-_ Indiscbe Fahrten. 11 (Freil)urg, 1908), 130 scpi. 

— Daniel, K. X.—A bind' sketch of tlu* (dunch of St. 
Thomas in Malabar; ]). 1 (preface: K. N. Daniel states that Ins 
brief sketch was read to the del(‘gation of th(‘ (duirch Mi.ssioiuirv 
Society at the S. C. Seminary. Thiruvalla, on Oct. 22. 1921. and 
that he is writing a complete history of tla^ St. ddiornas Christi¬ 
ans in S. India); ])p. J 26 ; at p.' 26: Printed at the \\ (k 
Press, Kottayam. 1921. 

-Homan Catholicism and the Church of Malabar 

behire the 16th century. H(‘])rinted from The Young Men of 
India, April, 1923 : pp. 1 26 ; at p. 26 : K. N. Daniel. Tii uvalla. 
Printed at the W('sleyan Mission lYess, Mysore City. 

Written from the Mar Thonm Syiian-Christian standpoint. 

-. Kottayam plate of Vira-Raghava Chakiavarli. 

Ind. Antiq., Sept. 1924, pp. 185-196 ; Oct.. pp. 219-229 ; Xov., 
j)p. 244-251 ; fi.xes the date of the plate in Vira-Raglun a's 
reign, on 6.3.230 A.I). (p. 251). A. S. Kainanatlui Ayyar writes 
to me (8-5-25) that a record 7-ecently discovered !>>' him fi.xes 
Bhaskara Ravivarman at the end of the 10th Century. 

-. The Anchuvaimam and the Manigramam of the 

Kottayam plates of Tanu Iravi or the Jews and Christians of 
Malabar. Ind. Antiq., Dec. 1924, pp. 257- 261. 

—Day. Francis.—l.,and of the Perumals. or Cochin, its past 
and present. Madras. 1863. Ch. IV: Christianity in MalaV)ar, 
pp. 211-265. Quoted from Kennet. 

—D’Cruz, F. A.—India and the Apostle Thomas, being 
a review of a work entitled India and the Apostle Thomas: / 
An Inquiry, with a Critical Analysis of the Acta Thomas by 
A. E. Medlycott, Bishop of Tricomia. Written originally for 
the Catholic Register of San Thome / and re-published in the 
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8ifldlianla Deepika. by F. A D’Criiz, Late Superintendent, 
(Teneral Kecords (ioveriiment Secretariat, Madras. / Madras : 
i^rinted at tiu' C.N. Orphanage Press, Vepery, 1907. pp. 24 
(24 cm. X lb can.). Originally published in The Catholu; Register 
and repiii)lished witli modifications. 

A copy in tin* Bishop's Library, 8. Thome. 

-. Was 8t. Thomas inartyrefl near Madias ^ 1 Sup¬ 
plement to the Catholir* Register of April 1. 1917, in answer 
to Father T. F. Macnamara’s article in the Irish Ecclesiastical 

Record, Dec. 191()|. ■Printed at th<‘ Oood Pastor Press, Broad- 

vviav. Madras."' py). b (,‘{2.^ cm. x 21 cm.). Signed : F. A. O’Criiz, 
at th(‘ end. 

A co|>\' in tin* Biflioji's Ijibrary. 8. Thome. 

-. Tile St. Thomas Tradition and The Madras 

MaiJ.” in The ('atlioli<‘ Register. Aug. I, 1921. 

-. 81. Thomas. th(‘ Apostle in India. An In- 

\(‘s<igation bas(‘d on the latest •esearches in connection with 
Time-honoured Tradition regarding the martyrdom of St. 
Thomas in Southern India by F. A. D’Cruz. K, 8. (L, 
Retired 8u])eiintend(‘nt. (Jeneral Records, (Government; Secre¬ 
tariat. and Editor. • Tlie Catholic Register." San Thorne. 
Madras: Printed by Hoe and Co. at the Premier" Press. 

1922. Illustrat(‘d : introduction liy the Very Rev. Mgr. A. M. 
Teixeira (py). \'ll X) ; t<‘.\t (py). 1-79). 

Reviewed in The Simla Times. Aug. 17. 1922 : The Morning 
Star. Trichinoyiolx. .Aug. 1922: Tlie Catholic Leader. Madras, 
.Aug. 19. 1922: The E.\aminer, Bombay, Seyit. 2. 1922, p. 346; 
d.R.A.S.. 1923. p. 453 : Ind. Antiq., li)23. p. 103-107 (by Sir. 
R. C. T('mple). 

—Doyle. Rev. dames.—The early history of the Syro- 
Malabai’ Cdiurch. Madras. IMnted at the Catholic Press, S. 
Thouu*. Myla|)or(v 1893, y)p. 14 + 4 of ay^pendix. 

A coy)y in the yiosst^ssion of Mr, F. A. L’Cru/. • 

See also Catholic Emiycloyiicdia. 

— Duval. Ridiens.— Histoire yiolitiqiie, religieiise et litte- 
raire d'E<h\sse jusqifa la yirmniere croisade. Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale. Ernest Leroux, Rue Bonaymrte 28 1892. 

A ^*oy)y. once belonging to Mgr. A. F. Medlycott, in the 
Library of the Bishop of Mylapore. 

—Ellis. F. W.— Analysis of the copyrer-gi'ant in the yiosses- 
sion of the dews. .Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 
Mailras. Vol. Xlll, Pt. 2, No. 31, Dec. 1844, pp. 1-17 ; 3 plates. 

—Emmerich. Cather ine.—Vie de N. S. Jesus Christ, Tournai, 
H. Casterman. 18b0 

Vol. b, ch. 30. sect. IV, pj). 361-377, deals with St..Thomas; 
l)ut it t;ould be shown, 1 believe, conclusively that the mixture 
of legends old and new* is the work of the editor Brentano, and 
tliat Brentano is a mere impostor, who has palmed off his own 
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imaginative effusions as the visions of Catherine Emmerich. Cf. 
however, the Month, London ; April 1925, pp. 355-358. 

—Ephrem. St.—Of. Lamy. 

— F^theridge, J. W.—Syrian Ciiurches. their early history, 
liturgie.K and literature. London, Longmans; demy 12mo; 
pp. 538.—Quoted from Kennet. 

— Examiner (The), Boml)ay, has :— 

—The Cathedral at Cochin ; its past liistorv (Cochin Argus, 
Nov. 4), Nov. 18. 25- 1905. pp. 487; 497-498 (by 3. M. 
Aguiai. of the Arch, and Oeogr. Society of F^erii). 

—St. Thomas in India (by the Rev. E. Hull. S.J.). 1905. Dec. 
9 {])]). 513-515) ; Dec. 1(> (p^i. 523-525) ; Dec. 30 (pp. 543-545) 

— St Thomas and Tmlia (by A Critic). 1906, Febr. 17 (p. 65) 
witli Fi. Hull’s comments (pp. 65-66). 

—St. Thomas and India (bv Mgr. Medlvcott). 1906, April 
28 (p]>. 165-166). 

—A contribution on the St. Thomas Question (b\^ the 
same Q. 1906, July 28 (p. 291): deals with Beith-Thoma, 
Calamina. and the discovery of the name Cadasa on an entaglio 

— Missionaiy Martyrs of Thana (by (jleorgt^ P. Taylor, in 
Madras Christian College Maga/ine), 1906. Oct. 6 (pp. 398-400) ; 
Oct. 13 (pp. 407-409) i Oct. 20 (pp. 419-420). 

Contains an English translation made on the Itinerary of 
Odorico in Hakluyt’s Collection of Voyages, 1V\. as reprint(‘(l by 
Mac leliose. 01 asg(')w . 

—The word 'Calamina’ (by Fr. Stephen, D.C.L., from 
The Madras Mail). 1906. D(h;. 20, pp. 511-512, with a rejoinder 
by M.K.A.S.. ibid.. ]>. 512; 0. H. Cammiade, on the same 
question (from the Madras Mail), pp. 512-513 (he advocates Maha- 
l)alipuram as partly the scene of St. Thomas’ apostolate). 

-- Indian Church Historv (by H. Hosten, S.J.). 1907, March 
23 (pp. 117018). 

—The .Jews in India (fi’om the Cochin Argus, commenting 
on the Rev. J. Henrv Lord’s The Jews in India and the Far 
East), 1907. July 6 (p. 268); July 13 (p. 279). 

—The Malabar Pirates (review of Col. J. Biddulph’s The 
Idrates of Malabar, Smith Elder), 1907, Dec. 28 (p. 518). 

—Christ and Krishna (i*eview of J. Kennedy’s paper in 
J.R.A.S.). 1908, Febr. 8 (p. 60). 

—Vbjavanagar (by Fr. E. Hull, S.J.). 1908. May 3 (pp. 203- 
205); July’4 (pp. 263-265). 

— Remarks on the above article hv J. K.. 1908, Aug. 1 
(p. 306). 

—A page of Hyderabad history (from The Bomba(laxette), 
1908, Aug. 1 (pp. 307-308). 

—Tranquebar (from The Catholic Register), 1908, Aug. 15 
(pp. 329-330); apparently contributed by Fr. L. Besse, S.J., 
and quoting The Jesuit Annual Letters of 1620, 1602, 1604, 1611. 
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—Bl. John de Britto (by W. Irvine of ‘Storia do Mogor’), 
1909, Aug. 21 (p. 331): lie had sent in a longer eontrilmtion 
before. 

—Two cros.s-euts ihroiigh India by tlu' Plying Visitor (Pr. K. 
Hull, kS.J.), Ft. V (Madras, Colombo. Madura). 190b. Oct. 30 
(p. 433-434); relates a visit to Mylapore. 

—Ancient Augustinian Establishineiits in tlie Past Indies 
(by H. Hosten, S.J.), 1909, Dee. 4 (])j). 487-489). 

—A short document on the Mission of the Clnistians of 
St. Thomas called the Serra. and on its last Archbishops and 
Archdeacons (unsigned; by th(‘ H(‘v. L. Besse. S.J.). 1910. Ian. 

29 (pp. 49-50); Pei)!*. 5 ( pp. 58-59). Document of 1052 or 1053, 
from papers belonging to the Society of .lesus. 

—The Thomas (Jiristians (by A. Nazrani). 1910. May 21 
(pp. 198-199), a reply to tlie jireceding document. 

Not having hei*e tin* Examiner after 1910. I can only refer 
to some other bibliographical notes in my jiossession. 

—C3iurch History Materials. A note on A. C. Ihirneirs 
Catalogue of books on the Portuguese in India (by H. Hosten. 
8.J.). 1911, April 1 (pp. 129-130). 

—Numbers of Portuguese Missionaries (bv L. Bessie S.J.), 
1911, Aug. 20 (pp. 331-332). 

—Ancient Mission Pinances (l)v L. Ikesse. S.J.), 1911. S(‘pt. 2 
(pp. 341-342). 

—Ji'suit statistics for Coa and Cochin. 1000-1008 (by 
H. Hosteji, S.J.), 1911. Nov. 4 (pp. 437-438). 

—The Portuguese Dominicans in the East. 1503- 1027 (bv/ 
H. Hosten. S J.). 1911, Oct. 14 (pp. 407-408). 

—Jesuit Annual Letters from Coa and Cocliin. 1018-24 
(by H. Hosten, S.J.), 1912, Pelir. 3. 10. 17 ; March 9. 10. 23, 

30 ; April 0 (pp. 47-48 ; 57-58 ; 07-08 ; 97-99; 107-109 ; 117 
119; 127-128; 137-139). Letters of Coa. 1018, 1019. 1020, 
1021, H)23, 1024 ; of Cochin, 1021. 

— Pelten. J.—An article on St. rhomas, in Wetzer und 
Welte's Kirchcnlexicon, Zweite auflaue. . . . Preiburg. Herder, 
Vol. XI (1899), coll. 1021 -1025. 

—Perrand, (Labriel.—Voyage du Marchand Arabe 

Sulayman en hide et en Chine redige en 851 suivi de 
remarques par Abu Zayd Hasan (vers 910) Traduit de V 
Arabe avec introduction glossaire et index par Cabriel 

Ferrand Ministre plcnijxiteiitiaire .... Editions Brossard 
43, Hue Madame, 43 Paris / 1922. / 

—Fleet, J. P.—Saint Thomas and Condo])hernes, Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1905, pp. 223-230 ; 1900, pp. 700-711. 

-. Salivahana and the Saka era, in J.R.A.S., 1910, 

pp. 809-820. 

—Fortescue, Adrian.—The Orthodox Eastern ChuriJi. 
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London Catholic Truth Society, 69, Southwark Bridge Road, 

S.E., 1913. 

—L. (jaillard, S.J.—Variete.s Sinologique^ No. 3. Croix 
/ ct Swastika en Chine par / le Louis Caillard, S.J. 
Seeond(‘ (hlitioji. Chang-hai Inija'inierie do la Mission Catlio- 
liqiie A rOrplielinat de T‘ou-se-\\'e. 1904. / pp. 1~X ; 1-250; 

209 engravings. 

—Ceorge, Rev. C. J., Cathaiiar.—The Orthodoxy of / 

th(‘ St. 'ITiomas Cliristians containing a review of ‘ Some 

ehu idations' by the Bishop of Cochin : together with some 

\"atiean documents and notes on tlie Syrian Churcli in Malabar 
puhlislied by Rev. C. J. Oeorge Catfianar. / Kottayani; 
1904. At ]). 108 ; [hinted at the C.M.S. Press, Kottayam, 
1904 ; pp. 1-Vl ; 1-108. 

'The datt‘ of the introduction is June 10, 1904. 

Befers to ; (1) 0. T. Mackenzie's Chaptej on Christianity in 
Tia vancore. privately circulated for (correction ; and his corrected 
j)ani|)hlet. Travancore (h.>v^ernment Press. 1901 (pp. 1; 1). 

(2) ilistori(cus Philalethes, in The Catholic Register, Myla- 
pore. April and Mua', 1902 (p. 1). 

(3) Mgr. A. E. M(‘dlycoti, in The Voi(H‘ of Trutli (Sathiana- 
(lain). Ernakulain. tlie organ of the Archdiocese of \^ei“apolj, 
flune 1902 (p. J ). 

(4) P.P.M.. in The Yoice of Truth (Sathianadam), July 1, 
1902 (pp. I ; 3 a.), wlnue it is suppos(‘d that P.P.M stands for 
Pater Polycar))us Maria. 

(5) Two ])aniphl(‘ts by the Bisho]) of Cochin, one of wliich is 
•• Sonic (ducidations ” (p. I). 

(<)) Articles ‘'offensive to the Syrians” in The Catholic 
Examiner, Bombay, and The Cochin Argus (p. 1). 

(7) () Vinte e tres de Novembro, Cochin, No. 5, May 1903, 

V-(|). U), 

(8) A dialogue Ixdween Er. Vanerello and Mi'. Raggio (p. 1). 

(9) The Rev. (J. Knrien, of the C.M.S. in his essay on the 
Malaljar Syrian Church (p. 9). 

(10) “St. Thomas the A])ostle,” in Tlie Catholic R(>gister, 
My la pore, April 19. 1902 (p. 42). 

(11) “ Rites and languages ” which he reproduces (pp. 55-01) 
fi'om The Catholic Watchman, Madras, Sept. 18-25, 1903. 

(12) Mgr. J. Eennelly, “The Portuguese Missions in India 
during the last three cemturies,” July 20. IStil, whicli he partly 
rejirodm es (|)p. 7(i-79) from The Catholic Directory, Madras, 
1802. 

-. TIh^ Catlioliiuty of / the St. Thomas Cliristians 

containing some correspondence / and / reviews conceniing 
tlie Syrian Church in Malabar. / Edited by / Rev. C. J. Cc'orge 
C'athanar. Trivandrum: Printed at the “Malabar Mail” 

Press 1904. 
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—George, V. C., of Kuravilangad.—The History of the 8t. 
Thomas Christians, in The Malabar Herald, Oct. 8, 15 : Nov. 5, 
19 ; Dec. 10, 1921. Elicited by the articles of the Rev. K. 
Hosten, 8.J., in The Catholic Herald of India. 

—Gerinann, Dr. W.—Die Kirche der Tlioinasehristen, 
Gutersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 1877. 

An important work.—Valuable review of it in Ind. Anticj., 
IX. 312-315. 

—Giamil, Samuel.—Genuinae Relationes inter Sedem A|)os- 
tolicam et Assyriorum Orientalium sen Chaldaeorum E(‘clesiaiii. 
Rome, 1902. 

—(Jlover, T. R.—The legend of St. Thomas ; story of an 
ancient Church, in The Daily News, London, Dee. 20, 1922. 

—Guana Prakasar, the Rev. S., O.M.l.—A history of 
The Catholic Church / in / Ceylon. 1.—Period of beginnings 

1505-1602 By / Rev. 8. Gnana Prakasar, O.M.l. Colonilu) : 

Printed at the “Messenger'’ Press, for the Literature Coni- 
jnittee of the Catholic Union of Ceylon, 1924, pp. 1-XJV" ; 
1-283; with illustrations, among them the Anuradhapura Cross. 

—Golubovich, P. Girolamo, O.F.M.—11 trattato / di Tt-na 
Santa e dell’ Oriente Di Frate Francesco Suriano Missionario 
e Viaggiatore del Secolo XV / (Siria, Palestina, Arabia, Egitto, 
Abissinia, ecc). ' Edito per la pnma volta nella siia integi ita 
su due Codice della Comunale di Perugia e sul testo Hindoni. 
Dal P. Girolamo Golubovich Ord. Min. Missionario Apostolico 
e figlio della Custodia di Terra Santa. Milano Tipogiatia 
Editrice Artigiatielli / 1900. VII LXll ; 1-286. 

-. Onomasticon Geographico / illnstrativo dell(‘ 

Scarte dell’ Oriente Franciscano Secoli XI11 e XJV (Ai tieolo 
estratto dal torno II della Biblioteca Bio-Bibliografica della Terra 
Santa edell' Oriente Franciscano). Firenze 1913, / j)]). 
541-573 3 maps. 

- 11 B. Fr Odorico da Pordenone / O.F.M. Note 

critiche bio-bibliografiche / Extraetum ex Periodico / " .Archivum 
Franciscanuin Historicum” Vol. X. An 1917, Fasc LI I 
Typ. Collegii 8. Bonaventurae / Ad Claras Aquas prope Florejj- 
tiam / (Qnaracchi presso Firenze) 1917, pp. 132. or 
pp. 18-46. 

-Giovanni Colonna di San Vito Viaggiatore 

in Oriente (c 1260-11342-44 i) i Extraetum ex Periodico 
“ Aichivum Franciscanum Historicum ” ' An XI.—Tom. XI. 
Typ. Collegii 8. Bonaventurae / Ad Claras Aquas prope Floren- 
tiam / Quaracchi presso (Firenze), 1918, / pp. 1-15, or pp. 
32-46 

-. Le prime relazioni della 8. Sede c*on la Cina 

per opera de’ Frati Minori e / V itinerario orientale/ di Fr. 
Giovanni de’ Marignolli di Firenze (1338-53). / Testo e note 
del P. Girolamo Golubovich, O.F.M. / (Estratto dalla Bililioteca 
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Bio-Bibliogratica della Terra Santa / e dell’ Oriente Fraiu iseaiio, 
t. JV.) / Firenze , 1923 pp. 1-61. 

—Gopinatha Rao, T. A.—Discusses the Malabar coppei- 
plates in Travancore Archaeological Series. Vol. 2, p]). 60-70 ; 
copper-plates from Parur. ibid., Vol. 1 

—Gordon, Mrs. E. A.—The Lotus Gospel; j or Mahayaiia 
Buddhism and its symbolic teachings Compared Historically 
and Geographically / with those of Catholic Cliristianity. / B\ 

A. E. Gordon, M.J.8. / Author of “Clear Round! '; -Tht' 
Temples of the Orient and their Message": “ Mcssiali, the 

Ancestral Hope of the Ages,” etc., etc./ Waseda rnivcrsity 

Library Tokyo. 

Foreword ; Tokyo, November 1911 : illustrated ; ])]>. 1-392. 

-^ World-Healers,” / or The Lotus (h)sj)el and 

its Bodhisatvas. compared with Early Cliristianity by F. A. 
Gordon, with a Letter by the Rev. A. H. Sayca*. 1).!)., LL.I).. 
Litt.D., IVofessor of Assyriology, O.xford ; a world-inaj), index, 
and 65 illustrations. Volume 1. Revised and (nilarged 
edition. .... The Maruzen Kabusliiki-Kaisha Tokyo. 
Osaka, and Kyoto. The Christian Literature Society, Shan¬ 
ghai. ; Eugene L, Morice, 9, Civil Court, (dial ing Cross Road, 
London. 

The year must lie 1912, the authoi's preface being dated 
Tokyo, Feast of the Epiphany, and the Rev. A. H. Sayce s 
introductory letter, after h(‘ had setai the jii'oois, lieing dat(‘d 
March 12, 1912. 

Vol. 1, pp. 1-256; Vol. 11, [)p. 257-550. 

-. .Asian Cri.stology and the Mahayana. .A 

Reprint of the Century-old • Indian Chinch History ' b\ 
Thomas Yeates. and the further Investigation of the Religion 
of the / Orient as induenced by tht‘ / Apostl(‘ of tlu‘ Hindus and 
Chinese / by E, A. Gordon Menilier of tlie Jajian Society, 
London, and of the Royal Asiatic Society, Korea Rrancli. 
with skirtch map and illustrations Maruzen and Company. Ltd. 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, Yokohama, Fukuoka. Sendai, and of all 
Booksellers / 1921 pp. 111 - Xlll + 334. 

—Gundert, Rev. Dr. H.—Translation and analysi.s of th(‘ 
ancient documents engraved on copper in possession of tlie Syrian 
Christians and Jews of Malabar. Madras Jtairnal of Literature 
and Science, Madras, Vol. Xlll. Pt. 1 (1S45). ])p. 115 146 ; Ft. 
II, pp. 11-14 ; 9 plates. 

—Guriel, Joseph.—Elementa Linguae Chaldaicae et Series 
Patriarcharum Chaldaeorum, Rome, 1860. 

—von Gutschmid, A.—Die Konigsnamen in den apokry- 
X)hen Apostelgeschichten. Rheinisches Museum, 1864. 

—Harit Krishna Deb.—Vikraniruiitya and his era. Zeit- 
schrift fiir Indologie and Iranistik, herausgegeben in Auftrage 
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<ler Deutscheii Morgeiilandisclien ( JeKellsclmft. Baiul T, Leipzig, 
1022. ])p. 250-302. 

New proofs of Homan influences in Malabar. 

—Hauler.—W'riteson St. Thomas in Wiener Studien. Vienna, 
lOOS, ])p. 308-340. 

—Havret. H.. S.J.—Varietes Siuologiques No. 7. La 
Stele Chr(Hi(Tine d(‘ Si-ngan-fou 1' Partie Fac-simile de 
rinscription Syro-Chinoise / par le P. Henri Havret, S.J. ; 
Chang-hai. Imprimerie de la Mission Patholique a TOrphe- 
])helinat de Ton se-we 1805. ])p. 1-VI ; 1-5 ; I-CVll. 

--Vaiietes Sim.logiques. No. 12. La Stele Chretien- 

ne d(‘ / Si-ngan-fou Partie Hi.sloir(‘ du Monument 

|)ai‘ le P. Henri Havret. S.J. ('hang-hai. lm|)rimerie de la 
Mission Catlioli(jue. / 1807. / ])]). 1-420. 

-X'aj'iides Sinologi(jues. No. 20. / La Stele (Thretienne 

(le Si-ngaii ton }ij<"i.' }>arti(‘ (lommentaire partiel / et / 
))ie('es Justifieativ(‘s par le P. Heni'i Havret. S.J. / avec la 
eollaIroiation dn P. Louis Clieikiio, S.J. / Ciiang-hai. Tmpri- 
ni(‘i'i(‘ de la Mission Catholicjue 0('phelinat de T‘ou-se-we. 
1002. pp. Ill; l-5!>; 1-0 : 07-02. 

— HoIkm'. Bishop Reginald.—Journal. Vol. 11. with Appen¬ 
dix. Counted fr'om K(‘nnet, who at j). 5 ref(M*s to Vol. Ill, p. 212, 
of th<‘ 4th edn. 

In tlu‘ edition by J. Miiri’av. Londorr. 1828. Vd)l, li, 
pp. 277 270 (Mylapore). 

— Heck. Karl. — Hat der lieilige Thomas in / Indien das 
IN angelium g(‘predigt i • • • • , Fine hisl()risehe Untersuehung 
\ ()H Karl H(*((k, Lehraintspraktikant in Radolfztdl. / 

The prefae(' has th(‘ date : Dieifaltigkeit sfest 1911 ; pp. 5-44 ; 
map. 

“ H(‘gglin. A.. S.tl.—St. Thomas, the Apostle of India, 
in Sophia, a- monthly (Mtholie journal. V'ol. 2, Jan. 1895. No. 1, 
IM'- '-‘t- 

— Heras, 11.. S.J.—Tire J(‘suit inthicaree in the Cornet of 
V'ijayanagai*. in Th(‘ QuarUady Journal of th(‘ Mythic Society, 
1 ia 11 ga 1() re. »I a 11 u ary. 1024. p|>. 11. 

---. Rama Raya \4tthala. Viceroy of Southern 

India, ibid.. 1025 (J). pp. 15. 

—-. The Portuguese Alliance \\ itli the Muhammadan 

Kingdoms of tlu* Deccan. In the Journal of the Bombay 
llranch of tire Ro\al Asiatic Society. 

- Three' (arntemporai v letter s on the Vijayanagara 

King \dmkata 11. A pajrer read at the Third All-India Oriental 
t\ )nfercnc('. Madras. 

1 take the last two reftMtmees from the latest publications 
oi St. Navicr's Colh'ge Staff, listed in St. Xavier’s College 
Magazin<‘, Fe])i“. 1025. 

In Fr Heias we have a prolific, painstaking writer, 
still young, and full of promise. 



1 


Plato 15. 
4 
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I’hotngnipliK sont to the Vatican J'lxhibition (No. 5). 
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B.—Photoerranhs sent to the Vatican Exhibition (No. 6). 
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^ Hosteri. H.. S.J. —: 

1. St. 'I'hoirias and 8. Thomt', Mylapore. In : The Catholic 
Herald of India. 3, Portuguese Church Street, Calcutta, a week¬ 
ly . Jidy 27Dec. 21. 1921; January 4 March 25. 1922 

Ch. 1.—Medallions of a Persian King and Friiice, pp. 566- 
568 ; 587-588 (containing two illustrations showing the two 
medallions) ; 606-607. 

Cli. II,— Malal>ai* traditions. ])]). 607-608; 626-627; 647- 

648. 

Ch. III.—St. Tlioinas and Kandapa Raja, pp. 666-668; 
687-688; 706—708. 

Cli. IV—St. Thomas and th(‘ ]>cacock emblem,])]). 726- 
727 ; 746-747 : 766-767 : 785 787 ; 806-807. 

Ch. \h—Ci‘('ck and Maltese cr()sst‘s. j)|). 825-826; 846-847. 

Ch. VI.— Pour monolithic pillais and Angels, pp. 867-868; 
887-888 ; 907. 

Cl). Vri.—baptismal font or holy water stou])( 0- PP- 907- 
908 ; 927-928. 

Ch. VIII.—An ancient stone altai‘(^) ; pp. 928; 947-948; 
967-968 : 1922 : pp. 21-22. 

Ch. JX.—Inscriptions of King Sagamo and Rukka Raja, 
1922; pp. 41-42; 61-68 ; 81-82; 101-102. 

Ch. X.—Inscription of Vikrama Chola (al)out A.D. 1118), 
1922:])]). 141; 161-162; 181-182; 200-201; 219-220; 240- 
21 I ; 261-262 ; 277-278. 

Cii. XI.—Two other Indian inscriptions from Mylapore, 
1922 ;"])]). 297-299. 

Cl). X11.—Some non-Christian anti(]uities :—1. A Jain 
statiic and cannon-balls. ]>. 814.—11 stone umbrella, p. 888. 
— 1II. Two stone tigers. j». 888.—lAh Ixhth Castle, p]). 888-884 ; 
850-851 ; 869-870. 

Pj)ilogne to Part 1.. ]). 870. 

2. .\1> journey to Mylapore, Pondicherry and Tiachinopoly. 
Pv(*])ort sidamittcd to the Indian Historical Records Commission, 
at tluvir Meeting held in January, 1922. By the Rev. H. Hosten, 
S.J.. St. Joseph's College, Darjeeling. Caicutta, Superintendent 
of (Jovernment Printing. India, 1922; pp. 1-46. 

'This is a reprint from ; Indian Historical Records Commis¬ 
sion Proceedings of Meetings, Vol. IV. Fourth meeting held at 
Delhi. January, 1922. Calcutta, Superintendent, Covcrnment 
Printing, India’ 1922. pp. 57-102. The title at p. 57 is given 
thus : Roport of tlie Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., of St. Joseph's College, 
Dai'jeeling. on liis visit to Mylapore, Pondicherry, etc., in connec- 
tion with the preparation of a history of Jesuit Missions in 
Bengal.—The journey lasted from Jan. 28. 1921. to Tel)r. 28, 
1921. 

This is chiefly a study of the Mylapore Diocesari Archives. 

There was some idea that the diocesan papers anterior to 
1780 were in the library of the Nawab of Arcot. In 1928 I 

14 
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was told by Mr. Shutie of S. Thome that he had seen in that 
library Portuguese pa{)ers and letters of Clive ; to tlie Collector 
of Salem he had shown three English letters by T Abbt* Dubois, 
which had subsequently been sent either to the Victoria Memo¬ 
rial or to the Imperial Record Department, Calcutta. 

From the Recoid Department, Madi'as, I learned in 102^1 
tliat they had no papers from the Archives of tlic Mylapoie 
Diocese. 

3. The Si-ngan-fn stele at the Indian Museum, Calciilta, 
and the Mylapore Cross, in The Catholic FTerahl of India. F(d>r. 
1 and S, 1922, pp. 92; 121-122. 

4. Christian Archicology in Malabar, ibid., 1922, Xov. 29. 
Dec. 0, 1922, pp. S29 ; S45 ; Jamiarv 3. 10. 17. n)23. ])[). 14-15; 
30; 46. 

5. St. Thomas and S. Thome. Inter-borrowing of jegends 
by Christians and non-Christians, ibid., January 31—.Vlaich 28, 
li)23, pp. 79 ; 94 . 110; 126; 142 143 ; 158-159: 174-175 ; 
189-190 ; 205-206. 

6. V^aluabl(' insciiption from San Thome, Mylapore. ibid., 
January 24. 1923, p. 62; April 4, 1923, ]). 222. Tli(‘ s(*con(l 
|)art ought to have appeared Hrst. Theic is qii(\stion of the 
inscription at the Madras Museum. See No. 383. 

7. The St. Thomas Christians (1490-1504). Translated 
from Assemani’s Bibliothe{^a Orientalis. Vol. 111. T*ars 1, pp. 589- 
599 :—ibid., June 21. July 11 and 18. 1923 pp. 414; 444-446; 
461-462. 

8. St. Thomas at the Vatican Mission Exhibition of 1925, 
ibid., Jan. 9, 1924, pp. 32-33. 

9. Malabar CJiristian Art at the Vatican Missions E.xhibi- 
tion (1925), ibid., Jan 16 and 23, 1924, pp. 47-48 ; 63 65. 

10. Fr. Hosten in Malabar (anonymons, reports by ottu^rs 
on his doings ), ibid., FeV)r. 6, 1924, p. 96, from The Standard. 
Trivandrum, Travancore; ibid.. Febr. 27, 1924. p. 147, from 
The Englishman, Calcutta ; ibid., March 4, 1924. p. 159; p. 164. 

11. Ruins of Ancient Christian Mivssions in India, in The 
Catholic Herald of India, Calcutta, June 11 and 18. 1924, 
pp. 385-386; 401-402. 

12. A Tamil account of St. Thomas and Kanditpa Raja, 
from the Latin.—Re-edited by the Rev. H. Hosten. S.J., in The 
Indian Athenaeum, a monthly (26, Chowringhee Road. Calcutta), 
Vol. I. No. 1 (July), 1923, pp. 8-17. 

Sir R. C Temple, reviewing it in Ind. Antiq., Febr. 1924, 
says ; “ Father Hosten’s article is, like all his work, valuable and 
illuminating.” 

13. St. Thomas and San Thome, Mylapore—1. Altar 
Crosses in Malabar and at San Thom6, in The Indian Athenaeum, 
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Vol. 1, No. 2 (August), 1923, pp. 07-85, vvitli 3 photographs : (]) 
tht^ altar cross ot ((jlreat) St. Thomas Mount, Mylapoie ; (2) two 
altar crosses in the V"alia])a11i Church. Kottayam. Tiavancore. 

14. St. Thomas in India, or Tattali Fakirs and Fr. H. 
Burthcy, S.J.. in The Indian AthenaHim. Vol. J. No. 3 (Sept.), 
1923, p]). 28-33 (to be continued ; the review ceased after Sept. 
1923, and is unable to resume ])ubli(*ation. 1 am told that tlie 
fascicles and blocks were I'emoved by the llailitT of th(‘ Small 
(!ause Court, Calcutta, and it is supposed they wei*e sold.) 

15. St. Thomas and San Thomc". Apparitions of St. 
Thomas and other legends ; in Journal and Proct'edings of lh(‘ 
Asiatic* Society of Bengal, 1. Park Stread. Calcutta. N.S.. \'ol. 
XIX. 1923. No. 5, pp. 153-235, with a })en-sketch of the cioss 
at St Thomas Mount, .\l\lapore. l)v h^*. A. Monserrate. S..I. 
(1579). 

15. St. Thomas and San Thome*. Some* imj)ortant dis¬ 
coveries. In The* Madras Mail. Madras, Febi*. 3, 1923.—In this 
c'oimection sc'c* a note* in The (^itholic* R(*gistc‘i‘. Mylapore. Febr. 
1,1923. 

17. St. Thomas and San Thome, Fxcavalions round the 
Cathedral :—iri ddie Madras Mail. Fc'b, 7. 1923. 

18. St. Thomas and San Thome. lnterc*stiiie finds ibid.. 
Febr. 13. 1923. 

19. St. Thomas and San Tliom'*. Seaich foi a Jain 
statue :- ibid.. F(*bi’. 15. 1923. 

20. Two l^ortugmvsc* inscriptions in the Kapalesvara 'r(‘mple 
at Mylapui* (Madius). by tlie Hev. 11. Ho.stcen. S.J.. in Journal 
and Proceedings of the Asiatic; Society of Bengal. N.S.. \’ol. IX. 
No. 4, 1913, j))). 159-171 ; with 1 illustration. 

21. St. Thomas and S. Thome, Mylajore. Madras. Archi 
tectural Remains. (A list of exhibits shown by the* Rev. 11. 
Hosten, S.J., at the Asiatic Society of Bcmgal. February 1. 1922). 

22. Some pre-Portuguc*se Christian relics in India, Cc\ Ion, 
Burma and China. In : Devseriptive List of Historical Manus- 
c*ripts, paintings, etc , c^xhibited at Calcutta in conneedion witli 
the Fifth Meeting of the Indian Historical Records (Vnnmission. 
held in January 1923 ; pp.J9-21. 

23. Pre-Portuguese Christian Relics in India. Ceylon. 
Burma and China. In : Calcutta Exhibition. December 1923. 
List of Histoiical and Archieological Exhibits ; pp. 30-41. 

24. Pro-Portuguese Christian Relics in India, Ceylon, 
Burma and China. In : Historical Exhibition. Ust of exhibits 
from Calcutta. Madras, 1924 [January]; yp: 7--15. Cf. pp. 174- 
185 of: Indian Historical Records Commission. Proceedings of 
Meetings, Vol. VI. Sixth Meeting held at Madras. January, 
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1924. ('alcutta: (jiovernment of India Central Publication 
l^ranch. 1924. 

25. Indian Christian Acl at the V^atiean Exhibition (1925). 
—In; The Catholic Herald of India. Calcutta. Dec. 3, 10, 17, 
1924 ; [)]). 707-708 ; 78.V7S5 ; 800-801. 

20. list of Photograi)hs of Antiquities, Portuguese, 
and |)re-Portuguese. mostly Christian, from San Thome and 
Myla])('ie. India, th(‘ traditional place of the / Martyrdom and 
tomb of / St. Thomas the Apostle. CompiltHl for / The Vhitican 
E\hil)ition (lt)25) on behalf of tlie Mylapoi‘(‘ Dioc(‘s(‘ ; by the 
Pv(A'. H. Hostcn. S.4.. ol th(' Archdiocese of (Vilcutta. 
.Madras ; / Pi-intcal b\ Hoc^ & (n.. at th(' ITemi(M' Press.” 
Stringei’s Strec't. (i. T p 1924. i)p. 2.4-40 of: thiide to / 
Vhitican Exhil)ition , Diocese (h* Melia|)oi Hoe & ( o.. Madras. 

.My list is dat(Hl ; Aug. 28. 192.4 ; pp. 25 29 do not refer to 
m\ (‘.xliibits ; moieover some items not l)elonging to my collec¬ 
tion Inive b(‘(m insmTisl among my exhibits 

44h‘ vah.u' of the catalogue is gi’eatly ('nhanced l)y the 
plates, showing all (Mir photographs fram(‘d, and ixMidv for trans- 
mi^sion to the \5iti(‘an. 

27. The Marsden MSS. in th(‘ British Museum, by W. 
Bees Idiilipps and 11. Bevei’idge, (ulitod by the Rev. H. ITosten, 
S..).—4. and P. Asiatic Society. Bengal. 1910, pp. 447-401.— 
Bef(Ms to important docnments on Malabar. 

-Hough. —History of Christianity in India. Vols. 1 and 
2. and Appiuidix to Mol. 4 (containing the Syrian Lhturgies). 
Quot(‘d from Kennet. 

— Howard, Rev. (i. B.—Christians of St. Thomas and their 
liturgies. Oxford and la)ndon. Parkers, 1804. Quoted from 
Kennet. 

- E. Hull, S.4.,—Jacobitt' Questions, in The Examiner, 
Bombay. Dec. 2. 9, 10, 24. 1922.—See also .s.e. Examiner (The), 

- llultzsch. Dr. E.—Tirunelli co|)per-plale grant of Bhas- 
kara-Bavivarman, Ind. Antiq., XX(1891), 280-289 (treats 
again of tlu* Malabar cop})(M'-plates). 

—Ittup.— History of the Syrian Christian Church of 
Malabai’ (Malayalam). First puldished in 1809 : 2nd impression ; 
K()t t ayam. HK)0. 

.lephainion. Guillaume de, S.J.—La representation de 
la croix et du crucitix aux origines de Fart ehretien. Etudes, 
Paris. 00 annoe, Tom. 174, 5 Janvier 1924, pp. 20-51. 

- J.. E. C.—A short Life of ' St. Thomas / The Apostle 
of India, bv F. C. J.. Printed by Dowden and Co., Madras, 

1900. / 

Inner title : A Short Life of St. Thomas, / The Apostle of 
India. With also / An account of the Church in India. / 
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The preface InvF. C.J. states that the shoit life was A\iitten 
as a souvenir of the Tricentenary eelehratioiis of the ere(*tion 
of the Bishopric of S. Thome (January 1), lOOh.)—Text : 

pp. 1-61. 

F. C. J. = the Rev. Francis Cherubin ,)osepli. 

—Jose})h. T. K. (Training College. Tiivanchiini, Travnn- 
eore) ; 

I __A Chiistian Dynasty in Malabar, in The Tri\an(frum 
Daily News, February 25, lt)22. Also in The Indian Anticjuary. 
LI I. June 11)23, pp. i57 151). 

2. Another Persian Cross in Travancoi’(' and a (beck ins- 
(‘liption in Chayal. lie wioU‘ about lids other Persian t^oss 
in Tra\^ancore (tlie third now known in Travancoie) to Th<‘ 
Madias Mail, before tVbruary 25. 11)22 (exact date unknown). 
JV) him Ixiongs tfu' honour of having first drawn attention to this 
<‘ross, one at Katamarram. 

3. The Katamarram Cross inscription in Ind. Antic].. 
June, 1924; also in Epigraphia Indica. 

•I. — Tlu' Katamarnvm Cioss, in Sudar.sanain, an English 
newspa])er. Tiivandrum, July 1. 1924. 

5. The svmbolism of the Katamarram (^*oss. ibid.. .August 
5, 1924. 

6. Nilakkal. in The Tivivandrum Daily News, May 28. 1924. 
•' My article^ on Nilakkal contained extraets from Ward and 

Conner’s Memoir (1816 20). and also from an un])\d)lished 
Malayalam document, which, as a correspondent says, states 
that a king of Madura sent one Fakii’ Polygar. Ceneral of the 
Nawal) of the Carnatic* with an army of Pariahs and Patlians 
(Muhammadans) to Nilakkal on 1st Makaram 623, M.E. (.A.D.. 
1448). and devastated the region, the headcjuartei’s of which 
were Chayal. The inhabitants had to dcxscwi the* legion. 
According to our tradition, it was • Vakkripuir that drove 
us from Ciiayal. Vakkripuli is taken to mean a tiger. But 
this document has Fakir tVclygar, who may be the Vakkripuli 
of our tradition. 1 have not yet seen the document, and cannot 
confidcmtlv vouch for the vewacity of my informant. ' (Letter 
of T. K. Joseph. FNc].. Training College. Trivandrum. September 
11, 1924.) 

7. - St. Thomas and the Cross, in The Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Bangalore, July, 1923. 

8. —Malabai* Misccdlanv, in The Indian Antiquary, Vol. Lll, 
1923, pp. 355-357 ; Llll, i924, pp. 93-97. 

This contains four sections : (1) “ Another Persian Cross in 
Travancore,” pp. 355-356 i.e., the cross discovered by Mr. 
T. K. Joseph at Katamarram, North Travancore, towards the 
close of 1920. Dr, Modi of Bombay (Ind. Ant., June, 1924), 
says it is not, for the inscription, a replica of the Mylapore cross. 
We require a good estampage of the cross and its inscription. 
An eye-copy appeared in Ind. Antiq., June, 1924 ; 
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(2) •• l]iscri])ti()ii in CluTval’’ (Nilakkal). pp. 356-357. A 
facsimile a ti acing of an ink-impression, appeared in Ind. Antiq.. 

1623. Here again ^ve require the help of the 8iiperinten- 
dent of Archaeology. Travaneoi<\ These relies of Christian 
antirpiitN art* so \’ahiahje that no e.vpense should be spared 
to present tlnmi for disen.ssion to scholaj‘s in the most perfect 
maimer; Mr. T. K. Joseph inter|)rets the letteis of the inscrip- 
ti*^)!! now at Nilakkid as AH I for Christos’: Fr. Bernard of 
8t. Thomas and Kr. Bnxaird think they aie T.N.R.I.. which 
by th(^ way are found undei‘ tin* Kalamarram cross too. and on 
any numbei' of o]>pn-air eross(‘s. sonu* of which ar(‘ apparently 
|)re*Pnrtiigm\s(‘. 

(3) Calamina : ibid.. .May H.)24 p]). 63 67. 

(4) Sonu^ place-names in Travaneore ; ibid.. May 1624. pp. 
63-67. 

• The Cleatures on the Katamarram ei'oss are dogs or foxes, 
not dol})hins. 1 should thiids,. Hogs were held sacred by the 
B(*rsians (w im in lli(‘ Sasanian pt'riod. There is no incongruity^ 
or sae!’ih‘g(* in that dogs should guaixl a cross of Persian make. 
Again, tlie decoration above' the ooss is no dovt‘. To me it 
is a toiv'h of Wc‘st(‘rn Asia, winch combines the sacreal fire of 
the Persians and the' • Light of the World ” of Clnistiaiiity. A 
mixture of Zoroastrian and Christian ideas is what we should 
naturally ex|)ect from the coincrts of those* elays. “ (jA'tter of 
T. K. tleiseph B.A.. L.T.. Fs(j.. Tiivandrum. August 2, 1924.) 
1 still heilel tliat the e-ross has (wo elolphins and a dejve. as at 
St. Theimas Mount anel in eine o\ tho e-reisses at the Vali\'apalli 
Church. Kottayam. 

6. “A Pahlavi inscription lound a Persian eross at Kata¬ 
marram. TraA’ane orc, in Inel. Antiej.. Juiu*. 1624, ]). 123. with a 
e*e)])y (yf the* inscriptiem. scale* 1 3. 

rle)umal Royal Asiatic* Soeiety —Leindon. 1843. Vol. 7, 
p|). 343-314; 11 platens e>f the Malafiar co])]ier-plate grants; 
harelly any te'xt ; no translations ; unsigncMl. 

—Kalianeara. He*\. A.-—Defensio Indici Apostc>latus 

l)i\ . Theuna* Apeistoli et ()rthode>xi*e Christianorum Thomseo- 
runi / auetore R, H. A, Kalianeara Cochin. Printed and pub- 
lisheel ; at the Ihiion Prt'ss. 1612. pp. 1 43. 

Kennedy, J.—St. Thomas and his tomb at Mylapore. 
In The East and the West, a quarterly review' for the study 
of the Missions. Vol. 5, April 1607. No. 18, pp. 192-201.—Cf. 
also ,s V. Medlycott. 

A copy, formerly belonging to Mgr. A. E. Medlycott, in the 
1 library of the Bishop of Myla}X)re. 

-.The Gospels of the Infancy, J.R.A.S., 1917. 

-.A review^ of Mgr. A. E. Medlycott’s book, J.R.A.S., 

October 1906, pp. 1020-1029. 

—Kennet, Rev. Ch. Egbert.—St. Thomas, the Apostle of 
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hvVvA. An enquiry into the evidence for his mission to this 
country. Madras. Addison & Co.. Mount Road. 1882, pp. 32. 

-Kha-yyatti. Ceorge E.—Syri Orientah^s seii Chaldaei 
N(‘storiani et Rornanorum Pontificuin Primatus. Rome 1870. 

Kvikkil Kelu Nayar.—Menioraiidiim on tfie vSvrian and 
Jewisli copper-plates of Malabar Madras, -lournal of Literature 
and Science. Madras. Vol. V.. Nos. 0. 10 (N.S.); Va)l. XXL 
Nos. 48. 40 (Old Series) 18594)0 ; ])]>. 30-55. 

— liamy. Mgr. Thomas .lo.seph.—Sancti Ephracm Syri 
livinni et sermones. Tom. IV. Mechlitiia'. H. Dessain. 1902. 

.\ (-(qyy. onee l)elonging to Mgr. A. E. Medlycott. in the 
IJhrary of th<‘ Bisliop of Mylapoixe 

Land.—An(‘cdota Syi-iaca. L(M(hMi. 18()2. 1.. })p. 123- 
127. See Ind. .Antiq.. IX. 312 315. 

LeBas. Life of Bishop Middleton. Ki\ ington. 1831. Vol. 

1 Oil. IX-Xll.—Quoted from Kianiel. 

L(‘clercq, IL. O.S.B.— Chine.' Diet. <1' archcol. chre- 
tienne. t. 3. col. 1355 (treats of St. 3'homas). hklesse,' ibid., 
col. 2074 2077. 

Leo. Orof. Brief history of th(“ Syrian (Punches in the 
South of India. In Cdiurch Aii.ssionary Soeietx's 17th Repoi't, 
App('ndix. IV.—(^,noted from Kcmuh'!. 

-Lev,i. Sylvain.--Notes sur l(‘s Indo-Sevthes. 111. Saint 
Thomas. Londophai’cs (4 Mazdeo. in dournal Asiatiqiie. 9' 
sm'ie, t. IX (1897), |)p. 27- 42. 

-.Notes on th(‘ Indo Scythians, by Sylvain Levi, 

(Translat(‘d hv \A'. R<a's Philipps.) In The Indian Antiquary, 
Boml)ay. Add'. 32. 1903, pp. 381 420. 407 IT ; Vol. 33, 1904, 

pp. 10-10. 

-.Further notes on the Indo-Scythians. by Sylvain 

Levi. (Translated by W. Reps Philipps.) In Tlu' Indian 
Antiquary. Boml)ay. Vol. 33. 1904. p. 110 ff. 

Lipsius. R. A. -Die Apokryphen Apostelgescliichten und 
Apostellegenden. Braunsclnveig, 1883, L. 225 sq^j. 

— Li])sius-Bonnet,—Acta Apostolorum Apocryplia, Lipsiae, 
1891-1903; the 3rd part of this collection gives th(‘ full Creek 
text of the Acts of St. Thomas, critically edited. 

See also ‘ Bonnet.’ 

—Lobley. Rev. 3. A. - The Church and the Churches in 
Southern India. The Maitland Prize Essay for 1870. Deighton, 
Bell & Co, - Quoted from .Kennet. 

—Logan. William. -The Manual of the Malabar District, 

2 Vols.. Madras, 1887 ; in Vol. 2, see pp. CXV-CXVII; deed of 
the Jews; CXVlT-CXVlll: deed of Iravi Corttan; CXVIIl- 
CXXll : deed of Marinvan Sapir Iso : see also Vol. I. 208; 
Vol. 2. App. XIT. 
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— Love, Col.—Vestiges of oM Madras, 1918. 

—Mackenzie. G. T. History of Christianitv in Tiavan- 
eore. Contributed by (b T. Mackenzie, Es(]., l.C.S. (Retired), 
late British Resident in 8'ra\ an(u)re and Cochin ; in t he 'I'dia an- 
core State Manual by V. Nagain Aiya. R.A.. F.R. Hist. S.. 
Devvan Peishcar Travancore (8 Vols.), i.e. in Ah)]. 2. TiR'an- 
druiu. Printed at the Travancore Governinent Press. 190(). 
pp. 185-227. 

-.T1h‘ Syrian Cliristians in India. I)ul)lin Rt'view. 

Vol. 189 (*lnly-()ctn])er 190()). ])|). 105-122. 

Macl('an. Arthur John, and Bi'owne. William Henry. 
The Catholieos of tlu^ h]ast and l)is peo])le. London. S.P.(M\.. 
1892. 

A co|)y. onc(‘ belofiging to Mgr. A. E. Medlycott. in the 
Library of tlu‘ Bishop of Alylaf)or(\ 

—Maddox. Rev. R. H.—Th(‘ Syrian Cdnistian Cluireh, in 
The Report of the Missionary Conference. South India and 
Ceylon. LS79. Vol. If. p. LSI. 

—xMaistre.—Hist()ir(‘ de la ])redieation. des n)ij’a(^l(‘s (‘t du 
martyre de S. Thoinas. Paris. 1870. Quoted from Wet/ei' mid 
Welte's Kircluailexieon. Freiburg, lleider. 1S99. V'ol. It. col. 
1624. 

— Malabarian Syrian Church. (Th(‘).-- In tiie Chui’ch Mis¬ 
sionary Intelligencer. Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 42 46 ; No. 8. p|). 6S 
70: No. 4, ])p. 94-95.—Quoted from Kennel. 

— Malan.—The (nnlliets of the Holv Aposth's (London. 
1871), 187-220. 

—Martin. M. I'Abbe.—Cf. Schrdtei*. 

—Mateer, Rev. Samuel, F.L.S. -TIh^ hnid of charity, 
l.-ondon, rlolni Snow . 1871. — On Travancori*. 

..“-.Nati\'e life in Travancore. London W. H. Alhai 

&Co., JS88. 

—Medlycott, Mgi’. A E.— India and the Apostle Tliomas, 
an inquiry. With a eiiticaJ analysis of the Acta Tliomm. by 
A. E. Medh'cott, Bishop of Tricomia, London, David Nutt. 
57-59 Long Acre, 1905; ])]). V-XVlll ; 1-808. 

For some reviews of the Bishop's book, see the Av(‘ Maria, 
U.S.A., January 20, 1906. p. 86; the Civilta Cattolica, January 
6, 1906, j)p. 6L 71 ; The East and the West, a quarterly review 
for the study of the Missions, London, April. 1907, Vol. 5, pp. 
192-201, by J. Kennedy, l.C.S. ; J.R.A.S., October, 1906, pp. 
1020-1029, by J. Kennedy; J.R.A.S., April, 1905, pp. 228- 
236, by J. F. Fleet; Anal. Bolland., t. XXV. Bruxelles, 1906, 
pp. 196-200, l)v Paul Peeters, S.J. See also : Examiner (The), 
Bombay. 

—Mercati, Angelo.—Monumenta Vaticana Veterern Dicece- 
sim Cohunbensem [Quilon| et eiusdem primum Episcopum 
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lordanuin Catalani Orel. Pi*aed. rospicieiitia iiissu ('t iinpeiisis 
Revmi et lUmi Domini Aloysii Mari® Henziser Ouiloncnsi^ 
Antistitis collegit eclirlit Angelas Mercati in tal)iil ' 

Vaticano / vi(;cs Pradeeti gertais Roma' 

Vaticani MDMXXIII, / pp. 5-20. 

i have pre‘.pared an Knglish translat ion of this. 

Peetei's. Evangiles apoerviihes: 1 Ex an^ile 
de Thomas, Paris, 1011. 


Typis 


ai’io s('(*reto 
l)olyol()ttis 


Misset, E. he's noces d(‘ Pflagic* on los oN’oIntioiis d’ 
unelegende, Paris. Champion. 1005. in S vo ; ])p. 10. 

/r ^hdha Vaz, .M. Ropoii, FoniTh Centeiiarv 

Celebrations. The Luz Chnreh. Mylapore, (>th August iOib. 
Madras. / Prmt(Ml at the -(dood i^,stor■’ Press. / Broadxsiiv. 
pp. l-5(). 

Contains, among oUkm’ illustrations; ()ur Lads' of Light; 
Uie inscription to Fre Pedro .In AlouKin. ir.Ki: t«'.. vices oi' the 
Chnreh of the Lnz Chnreh. 

— Monle. A. Ct—The' Minor hhiars in (diina. d.R.A.S., 
1014. pp. 53:1-500 ; 1017, pp. 1.30 ; ()12-(>I3 ; l!)2L ])p. S.3 I 15. 

—Mnllbaner, Maximilian.—(h^sehichte der Katholisehen 
Missioneti in Ostindien von der Zeit Vasco da Cama s bis 
znr Mitte des aehtzehnten dahrluinderts. xon Maximilian Midi- 
baner, Cleriker dei' Erzdioeese Minichen-Fre'ysing. Idine xon 
der theologischen Faenltat d(‘i Lnd\vig-Maxin\ilians-Cniversit:it 
zii Mniujhen gehCinte Pixussehrift. Minudien. 1851. Druelv 
von Franz Senaph Hidiselnnann. 

This valuable work was translated into English in 1023-24 
by the Revs. 1\ Sehill and A. Rapinat, S.»).. of St Mary s 
College. Knrseong, but is still with me in MS. 

—Nazareth, Padre Casirniro Christovao de.—Mitnis Lusi- 
tanas no Orientt', 2^' ediyao, Lisboa, Imprensa Naeional. 1807. 
Contains Pts. 1. and 11. of the 1st edition. 

-.Mitras Lusitanas no Oriente, 111 Parte (1501 a 

30 Junho 1878). Bombay, 1888. No ‘Portuguese Printing 
Press.”—Another part was published in Nova Coa, 1887. 
These two older portions are in the Bil)liotheea Naeional of 
Nova Coa. 


—OHvera Xavier, Rt. Rev. Dr. Matheus de, Bisho]) of 
Cochin.—Some eliuddations / on the occasion of the Rt, Rex'. 
Dr. / A. Medlycott’s article published in Tlie Voice of dhuth, 
11th and 21st June 1902, by the Rt. Rev. Dr. / Matheus 
de Oliveira Xavier, Bishop of Cochin. / P>nakulam : Printed 
at the B.O.l. School Press, 1903, / pp. 4-5 (letter to Mgr. A. 
Medlycott); no p. 0; pp. 7-26, (text, signed, and dated: 
Cochin, Aug. 31, 1902); p. 27 (letter of Mgr. Medlycott to 
Fr. Polycarp, Nice, PYance, Apr. 25, 1902); pp. 27-116 (‘ An 
aiisxver to the contents of the Note 16, p. 92, of pamphlet 
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“ Christiaiiitv in Travancore ” by (i. T. Mackenzie—Trivandrum, 
1901 ; dated at p. 3b : Nice. 12th April 1902). 

Medlycott’s - An answei’ to the contents,... ’ had 
app('are(l in The \^)iee ot Truth, a vernacular newspayier, 
Eniakulam. June 11 and 12. 1902. 

-.Subsidiurn ad Bullariurn Ihitronatus Portu- 

^ullia(‘. Olisipone. Ty|K)graphia Nationali edituin annis 1868, 
1870. 1872. 1873. 1879. Alla])]>(‘ Orphanotrophii t>'|)Ographia 

Semina!io Poehinensi adnexa. 1903. 

— Oanjikaran. the Kev. J. C.—The SM'ian Church in Mala- 
l)ar. 'riieliinopjjy ; St. Josepli’s Industiial School Press, 1912, 
pp. l -r>7. 

‘ 1 wiole an artieU' in our tii-we(‘kl\ ])a]KM-. tlu' Nazmm 
l)i( fuLa. on tlu' (iotliuriithy do(*uni(‘nt of |Thomas Cana's| privi¬ 
leges. (M'it ieising it. i‘(\j(‘<*ting some and adding others. Thcat was 
followed by a nmnb(‘i‘ of artiel(‘s both in tlu' Deepiku and in the 
Jaeobitt' oigan, the MaNoraina. As it open(‘d an interesting field 
for research. I tried to gatlKU’as many docmmmts as possible on 
tfi(‘ 72 privil('g(*s. I was fortunat(‘ in obtaining as many as 
13 of these. Basing mysc'lf on th(‘S<\ 1 tiied to find out tlie 
oi'iginai 72 privileg<‘s. and wrote m>' conclusions in ait article in 
the /)((j)lka, wliich was published unri(‘r a twn-colunvn headline. 
At th(“ insistenc(‘ of oui' Archbisho]) I am writing a short 
liisto!y of the St. Thomas Christians .... The first chapter on 
St. 'Uioinas is i'<‘ady. 1 have embodied in it the Malabar 
traditions, as also tlu' I'esuJts of the latest investigations into 
the siihi(‘(‘t. 1 wish I could spend a month in Calcutta to 
consult a few hooks found only in the Coethals’ Library .... 
If I could lind six months’ free lim<‘. 1 tliink 1 could finish my 
work on the St. Thomas Christians .... We have painted a 
big life-siz(‘ pictui’c of St. Thomas with four incidents of his 
life foi‘ tlie Vathain Exhibition." (ljett(U’ from the Hev. J. C. 
Panjikaran, Eniakulam. SeptemlK‘r 4. 1924). W(* must urge 

Fr. J, C. Banjikaran to publisli all ih(‘ vcusions of the 72 privi- 
leg(‘s fo)’ com])arison, together- with an English translation of 
eacli. 

The (Jothuiuthv docunuMit turned uj) during my visit to 
(iotliuruth v w ith Ki . d. ('. Panjikaram as rn v cicerone, in 
Kehruarv, 1924. 

— Be(*ters. Ihuil, S.tl.— Reviews of th(‘ St. Thomas question 
in Anal. Bolland.. tom. XXV, Bruxelles. 1906, pp. 196-200; 
(deals with : W. K. Phili])ps Ind. Antiq. t. 32; t. 33; Sylvain 
Levi, transl. by W. R. Philipps, ibid,, t. 32, and t. 33 ; J. F. 
Fleet in J . R.A.S.. 1905, pp. 223 236 ; Mgr. Medlycott’s book, 
1905 ; E. Missot, Les noces de P^lagie). See also ibid.. 1908, p. 
207. 

-A review of Fr. J. Dahlmann’s book on St. 

Thomas, in Anal. Bolland., t. XXXIl. Bruxelles, 1913, pp. 

75-77. 
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—Pel Hot. Paul.—Chretiens d'Asie Cent rale et d’Extreme 
Orient par Paul Pelliot. Extrait du T‘onng-pao, 2® 
Serie. Vol. XV. No 5. Decembre, 1014. Librairie et Impri- 
inerie ci-deA'ant E. .1. Brill / Leide— 1914, pp. 3-24, 
with an illustration at p. 24* of a Christian cross found by 
Fathei' Arnaiz at Ts iuan-tcheou and photographed by him. 

—Perera. the Itev. S. C.. S.J.—Early Christianity in Ceylon, 
in The Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register. VllI, 183-192. 

Perez. P. liorenzo. O.F.M.—Relaeion (h'l P. Antonio de 
Santo / Domingo su A’iaje a las Islas de Nic^obar y su regreso a 
las Islas Filipinnas. Extractiim ex l*eriodieo •• Arehivum 
Franeiscanuin liistorieuni” / An. XI.—Tom. XI. Typ Col- 
legii S. PonaA'enturae Ad (3aras Aquas prope Florentiam 
Ouara(‘elii juesso ( Firenze) 1918. pp 3 -19. or p]). 89 9H. 

P. Antcmio came to Madras and Mylapore. 

— Philijjps. Rev. EdaA^alik<‘l.—Syrian Christians of ]Vlalal)ar. 
Edited by th(‘ Rev. C. B. Howard. Oxford and liondon. linkers, 
] 8f)9.—Ouoted from Kennet. 

.Phili])]is. (T(‘org(‘.—The doctrine of / Addai. the Apostl(‘ 

now first edited in a com])lete form in tlie original Syriac, 
witli an Fnglish Translation and Notes, by Ceorge Philipps, 
D.D.. Ihesident of Queen’s College. Cambridge, liondon : 
Triibner ^ Co.. Taklgate Hill. / 187(>. / 

A copy, foi’mei’ly belonging to Mgr. A. F. Medlycott. ii\ the 
IdhraT v of the Bishop of Mylapon^ 

—Idiilipps. VV. Rees.—The (*onnection of St. Thomas with 
India, in The Indian Antiquarv, Vol. 32. 1993. pp. 1-15: 145- 
199: 

-.Calamina. Ind. Antiq.. 1994, p. 31. 

See also inuhu’ Levi, Sylvain. 

— Pick.—1’he Apocryphal Acts of Paul. PtTer and Thomas, 
Chicago. 1909. (Hvesa translation of the Acta Thomav 

—Rae, (ieorge Milne.—The Syrian Church in India. W. 
Blackwood tmd Sons, Edinburgli and London, 1892. Contains 
some interesting illustrations. A view of the Cathedral before 
the present ojie can be found only here. 

—Ramanatha Ayyar, A. S.—Cheraman-Pei umal-Nayanar, 
in Ind. Antiq., Jan. 1925,pp. 7-15. 

-.A new Persian Cross from JVavanoore, in The 

Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register. IX. April, 1924, pp. 
188-190, with two photographs: J. Cross in the Churcli at 
Kadamarram ; tlie author thinks, as against me, that INRl 
is of later date than the rest of the inscrij)tion; 2. Cross 
in the Valiapalli Church at Kottayam, showing clearly the 
upper ci'oss and its two peacocks. 

-.Goveniment of Travaiicore. Annual Report of the 

Archaeological Department, Travancore State, for the year 1099 
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M.E 192.‘Mt)24 A.I).. Trivandriiiiu PrintfHl hy the ^u])eriii- 
tendent, (ioveniineiil Press; })p. 1- 50; iJliistrations of the two 
Valiapalli Cfuirch crosses. Kottayauu and of tlu' cross at Kada- 
marram. 

On Dec. 1. 1024. Mr. A. S. Ranianatha A 3 ^yar wrote to tne 
from Trivandrum of some othei* |)apers of his. jiuhlislied in 1924 
or to be pulilished :— 

1. Ihlayagiri e])ita,|>lis ; in Sudarsanani. a loc-al pajx'r; a 
paper on it was to appear also in the Modern ll(‘vi{‘w “ sh(vi‘tl\ 

2. Marble Mihrab at Quilon ; in Sndarsatiain ; a ])ay)ej' 
on it w as pi’e])aring for ])ublication in some leading journal 

2. l^ilayar ])lates; in Sundarsanam ; a paper on lliese is 
included in the Tra\'ancor(‘ Arclueological series Vol. VT. 

4. A few open-air crosses of Travaricorc' ; a ])a])er was 
being prepared, to be sent to sonu* jouiaial. 

5. The (hhi\ainperuj- and Kandanad c])itaphs liavc l)een 
deciphered and iiave becm inclnd(‘d in a })aper for th(‘ Travan- 
core Arclueological iS(‘ri<‘s. 

— Kangacharya. \A—A topographical list of tlu' inscii])- 
tions in the Maclias Presidency (colha'p'd till 1915). Il Vols.. 
Madras, 1919. 

— Raw'linsmi. H. (1. —Intercourse between India and th(‘ 
Wester'n World. Cambridge. 191(). 

—Richards, Dr. W. 4.—The Indian Christians of St. 
Thomas. London, (i. Allen, 1908. 

— Robinson. Archdeacon T.—Last days of Bishop llebei'. 
Appendix, pp. ,‘10 -57. Madras. 1829. 

-.Historical A(a*.ount of the Cliristians on the 

Malabar* Coast, Madias dournal of Ijiteratuie and Science, 
Madras. Vol. 1 (18:14) : 7-i:i ; 94-104 ; 2.55-269; ‘142-350. 

—Saiiityves, P.—L(‘ culte de la Ci’oix dans le Bouddhisnuv 
en Chine, an Nepal et an Thiliet. Reviu^ de 1’ histoii'c des 
religions, Paris, Leroux, 28 Rue Bonaparte (VP ), 1917. t. 75. 
No. 1, pp. 1-52. 

—Samiel, Father.—A / conclusiv(‘ proof of ibe St. 
Thomas Christians’ adherence to the true faith. / By Fr. 
Samiel. Revised and re-printed from the Malabar Herald. 
Printed and Pidrlished at the ITiiion Press,” Cochin, / 
1917. 

Dedication to H.H. Pope Benedict XV; pp. 1-? (copy 
incomplete). “ An answer to H.E. Dr. Zaleski, the Delegate 
Apostolic of the East Indies, by Fr. Samiel, a Syrian, represent¬ 
ing the Syrian Church in Malabar.” 

At p. 1, a reference to an article b^^ Mgr. A. E. Medlvcott, 
written from Nice, at the request of Fr. Polycarp of Verapolv, 
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some 18 years ago," and published in the Salhianada Kahalam 
ol‘ Vera poly. 

The Saihianada Kahalam is The Voice of Tridh of Ernakulain. 

—Sauliere. A., S.J.—Extraets from some Jesuit Annua. 
Letters. Malabar and the Fishery Coast. Translated from the 
Latin by the Rev. A. Sauliere. S.J.. with inti'oduction and not('s 
by the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J.—In: The Indian Atheiupum, 
Caleutta, Vol. 1. No. 2. Aug. i02,‘>. pp. 4{)-58. 

Contains (pp. 51-58) the Annual Letter of 1581. 

-/J4)e Annua) J.otter of 1582.—In : Tlie Indian 

Athenamm. Vol. 1. No. J. September 1928, pp. 11 lb. 

Owing to financial dillicultie.s this revi(‘w canu' to an tmd 
atlerSept. 1928. and the remaining MSS., containing translations 
of f;»ur oi- five othci* Jesuit Annual liCtters. apjx'ar to havt* gone 
to P(Msia. with the editor of the review. 

—Schrot(‘r. Dr. R.—(liedicht d(‘s flacob von Sai'ug liber 
d('i) Palast. de!i der Apostel Thomas in Indian l)ante. Z.1).M.C., 
(i. Krcysing. Leipzig. Vol. 25 (1871), pp. 821-877. 

A copy, in the Library of the Bishop of Myiapore, formerly 
belonged to Mgr. A. E. Medlvcott. With it are otlu'r papers 
from the Z.D.M.fh; (1) Vol. 81,8b0-405, by Schroter : (Jacob of 
Sarug's ■ TrostschreilKm ' to tin* Himyarite Chr istians of Najiun, 
n ith a (h'rman ti'anslation) ; (2) \h)l. 28. 1874, (Nachtrage zii 
deni in dieser Zeitschrift Bd. XXV S. 821 tT. veroffentlichten 
(iedichtdes Jacob von Sarug ’ iib('r den Palast. den der Apostel 
Jdromas in Indien haute "), jip. 584-()2G ; (8) by Schroter (fCrster 
bri(‘f Jakob von Edessa an Johannes den Styliten, pp. 261-276) ; 
(4) by V Alibe Mar tin (Discours de Jacupu^s dv Sarong sur hi 
cliute (les idolcs, pp. 107-144); (5) l>y the same (Lettres de 
Jac(jues de Sarong aux moines du Couvimt di‘ Mar Bassus et a 
Paul d’ Edesse, pp. 217-275). 

1 cannot indicate more precisely the r’eference to Z.D.M.C. 
for- Nos. 8, 4. 5. 

—Sewell. Robert.—Arclucological Survey of India. Lists 
of the Antiquarian Remains of S. India, Madras. Vol. 1 (1882), 
pp. 175 (on Littl(‘ Mount); 175-176 (on St. Thomas Mount); 
p. 176 (on S. Thome). 

For information regarding early Jewish and Christian 
settlements especially in S. Inrlia. he refer's us at ]>. 176 to : 
Asiatick Researches, Vll. 864 (Wilford’s article, which lu‘ 
calls verv fanciful) ; J.R.A.S., 1. 171 ; 11. 51. 284 ; VII. 848; 
IV (N(‘w‘ Series), 888; Madras Journal, 1. 7. 78. 94. 255. 842; 
IV (New Series), 79 80: Vll; IX. 865; XI11. Pt. L 115. 128; 
Pt. 11. No. 1; XXI. 80; VI. 866; Ind. Antiq., 1. 195. 229; 
II. 98. 180. 278: 111. 808. 810. 888; IV. 158. 181. 311; 
V. 25: Vll. 848 (this leads to nothing; but see p. 284); IX. 
77 : Buchanan’s Journey, 11. 81. 51. 189 ; BurneH's South Indian 
PalaM)graphy, PI. 82, and p. 14(L Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS., 
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Book 58, c. 1027; J.A.8., Bengal, XV. 224; XX. 371. 382; 
Dr. Hang's Old Pahlavi-Pazand Olossarv, 80. 82 ; Fryer’s 
Travels for an aceoiint of the Mount in 1673. 

For the Jewish copper-plat(^s of Cochin, he refers to : 
Madras Journal, Xlll, Pt. 1, 116-123; Pfc. 11, No. 1 ; J.R.A.8., 
N.iS., IV. 388; Ind. Antiq., 1, 229 ; Ill. 310 333: VJ. 366; 
Haug, op. cit. supra, 80-82; Burnell, oi). cit. supra, p. 140, 
PI. 32a. 

—Silva Ijcitao e Castro, Padre A. T.da.—Os livro'^ indiaiios 
e o inar'tyrio de S. Thome. / Carta A projursito da • India 
Christan" dt) Reverendo Frei Pedro Cnal dirigida ao e.\ "'' e 
rev""’ / Monsenhor Pinto de Camixrs pelo Padre Antonio 
Thomaz da Silva Leitao e Castro Vigar io (ieial da dioeese (I(‘ 
.Meliapor, eomrnendador da Ordern de Christo, ineinhro da 
eoinniissao d(‘ Mis.snes Cltianiarinas. socio ordinaiio da 
Soei(xlad(Mh‘ (deograjrhia fie Lishoa. — antigo xigario gfa-al 
fie Bornhaim, / visidaflor <* governador das rniss'u's da .Ar’clii- 
flio(!ese de (Joa, substituto eventual do Aivebispo Primaz do 
Oriente na / Delegajao Apostirlica sobi*e os Bispados sulTra- 
ganeos, (dt;., etc., Lisboa. Typographia do 1 Mario da inanha 
7—Travessa da (‘speia—7 1882. pp. 89 ; p. 1 blank : }>. I of 

(‘rrata ; p. I blank. 

Vevy valuable for tl\(‘ history of tire Portugues'c jreriod 
at Mylapoi‘(‘; but, instead of (jiioting Faria y Sousa, tire author 
fuiglit to have gone back to the author’s utilised by Faria y 
Sousa. t'O Correa. Castarrheda, de BaiTos. do Couto. etc. Worth 
translating. 

A copy in tire Bishop's Lilrr’ar’y. S. Thorne. 

—Sioiith, M. N.—Etude sur la I'eligion ties Sold)has ou 
Sabeens : leurs dogmes, leui'S meeui’s ; Paris, Maisonneuve, 1880. 

—South India Christian Repository, Vol. 1, pp. 263-266 ; 
Vol. 11, |)p, 189-205. Madi'as, 1837, 1838. Cf. undfu- Taylor, and 
Anonymous. Quoted from Kennet. 

—Stapleton.—TresThorna*, sen de S. Thonue Afrostoli r ebus 
gestis, etc., Duaci, 1588. Quoted from Wetzer and Welters 
Kirchenlexicon, Freiburg, Her-der, 1899. Vol. 11, col. 1624. 

Subrahinanya Ayyar. K. V. — Pulrlished two Palayui- 
plates and the Valiyapalli epitaphs in the Travancoif' Arelneolo- 
gical Series, Vo Is. Ill and IV. 

—^Sundai’am Pillai, P.—Some cuirly sovereigns of Travau- 
eore. Ind. Antiq.. XXIV (1895), 249-259; 277-285 (from 301 
M.E.—491 M.E.); 305-311; 333-337; XXV (1896), 184-193 
(some sovereigns of Travancore in the 6th century, M.E.) 

-.Miscellaneous Travancore Inscriptions. Ind. 

Antiq., XXVII. 113-118 ; 141-146. 

—Swanston, Capt. Ch.—Memoir of the primitive Church 
of Malayala, J.R.A.S., 1834, pp. 171-172: 1835, pp. 51-62, 
234-247 
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—Syrian Chuivh in Malabar. (The).—In tlie Indian Review . 
July, 1912. 

—Taylor, W. — Biief notice and translation of a 'rainil 
Manuscript, containing a legendary account of the A])ostle 
St. Thomas, with his miracles in Keraladcsain, and at .Mayila- 
pur, or St. Thonuh In South India Christian Hepositoiy, 1S:}7, 
Vol. 1, Madras, Church Mission Press, 18J7 ; pp. 2b,V2(i(). 

Contains an English translation of a Tamil account tiaiisla- 
ted by Nanapracasa Pillai from the Latin, 'riie Tamil MS. is 
among the Mackenzie MSS 1 havt* lepnblished it in 'I'hc 
Indian Atherueum. Calcutta Vol. J. No. 1, 1923. pp. S 17. 
(see Hosten, H., No. 12). 

The same volume of the South India Chr istian Repositoi v, 
pp. 406-407. contains an English ti’anslatiou of a passauc (ui 
Mylapore in Niecampius' book of 1747. 

Thei’c is a (*o))V in the St. Pants (^itlKshal Lil)rar\ . 
Calcutta: Library-mark: IX. 40. 

—Textor dc Ravisi. Baron.—The Ldaipur Tablet.— .V tians- 
lation by the Ver'v Kev. ,\Igr’. A. M. Teixeiraof Baron 'tt'xtoi’ de 
Kavisi’s paper orr this subject r’(‘ad at the 12th Inl(Uiiationa 1 
Congress of Orientalists. Rorrtt*. 1<S99. 

First published in Tin' (hitholic Registm'. Mylapore : i’('pj’o- 
duced in The Examiner. Bombay. Nh^vember 27. ittlo ( pp. 477- 
478); r)ecemb(M-4. lOlo (pp. -187-48S). 

—Thilo. 4. C. Acta S. Thonue Apostoli (\ Codd. 
Pariss. primum ('didit et adnotationibus illustravit Joanm s 
CarolusThilo Philos. Doctor et Thcol. Profess. P.E. in Academia 
Fridericiana./ Prjemissa est notitia rdnuior Nova* Codicis 
Apocryphi Fabriciani editionis. Lipsia*. clolocccwiii | = 1823j. ' 
Sumtibus Frid. Clrrist. (luilh'lmi Vogelii. 

A copy in the Libi-arv of Bishof) A. M. Beiizigei . Quilon. 

—Thoma, P. J. (Professor of Economics. University Cv)lleg(\ 
Colombo):— 

1. Malabar trade and Syriari Chi'istians. in Bliasha Poshiin. 
a magazine, 1917. 

2. Did Bana Perumal become a Buddhist In Bhasha 
Poshiin, a magazine. 1919. 

3. Christian influences on Indian Cultur*e : tour artich‘s in 

The Christian College Magazine, Madi'as (1919.22). 

Of these articles 1 have st^eii only the last, wlrich the autlior 
kindly communicated to me : Christ and the Krishna Cult. (The 
Christian College Magazine, Madras, July, 1921, |)p. 6). 

“The first number dealt with the prevalence of Christianity 
in various parts of India ; the second, with Christian influence 
on Buddhism; the third, with the Bhakti movement; the 

fourth, with Christ and the Krishna Cult- Some scholars in 

England read these and urged me to give them wider publicity. 
Some continental scholars also have read them, particularly 
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Prof. Otto of Marburg, arid Prof. Jarl Charpentier of Upsala.” 
(Letter of I*. J. Thoma. E8(p, Colomljo, Septeiriber 7, 1924). 

I see from the fourth artiele that tlu^ third appeared in 
May-June. 1920. 

4. St. Thomas in Malabar, a Malayalam booklet published 
at Manuanam, Jh avaiicore. 1920. 

o. (Jiiristian colonies in Malabar (awaiting publication). 

'■ 1 intend bringing out a larg(‘r work on Pearly Indian 
Chi istianity, eitd)odying the results of my studies ; but it will 
take s(»m(‘ tim(\ I do not deal with tlie pei iod aftei* A.l). 1600.” 
(Lc'tter of P. !. Thomas. Flsq.. Colombo. S(‘ptembei- 7, 1924.) 

6. A Hindu tT'ailition on St. Thomas, by P .J. Tlioma, 
M,A.. 1>. Lit! . lialliol College. Oxford. (A paper lead at the 
Sixth Aha'ling of tlie Indian Historir'ai Records Commission, 
lield at Madras in January. 1924. Calcutta. Su|)erintendent, 
(iovernmeui l*rinting, India. 1924. )>p. T (S. 

This is a re|)rint from : Indian Historical Records Commis¬ 
sion. Proe(‘edings of meetings. Vo\. vi. Sixth meeting held 
at Mar Iras, fJanuarv. 1924, Calcutta: Covernment of India 
Central Publication Branch. 1924 ; pp. 121-129. 

7. Tlie South Indian tradition of the Apostle Thomas, in 
The C(‘ntenary SujiphMuent of tiie J.R.A.S., 1924. Mery good, 
and different from his other papers. 

—Thomas. Saint.-—Traslazion(‘ e miracoli / dtvl glorioso 
A|)ostol(* di X. S. (iesu Ch.risto S. Tommaso. Descritta dell’ 
Kxcellente M. Cio. Battista d(‘ L(s*tis di Ortona. (Ipusculo / 
rist,ani])ato ])er c*uia (hd Rev. Sac. A. Napol(M)ne e d(‘gli c^ditori 
frad'lli Bahlu'r. Ortona. 1S79. pj). 64. 

C. B. de L(H‘tis wrote (»n Api il 1, 1576. 

-S. Tommaso ed Ortona \'ersi di . Teodoro de’ 
Baroni P>;>nanni. Acpiila Ti|>ogra]»lua Oran Sasso d’ Italia di 
Carlo Lang(doUi. 1S54. [»p. HI VI II: 1-55. 

—\hta di S. Tommaso A|>ostolo jirotettore dcdla Citta 
di Ortona a Mare / ristampato ik'H anno 1858 in rieorrenza 
d(d sesto ci'iitenajia della sua gloriosa tiasiazione Chieti 
Tipogralia di PVderico Vella, pp. J 56. 

—Xovena del / glorioso A[>ostolo S. Tommaso. / Aquila 
Tipogralia de Tribunali. / 1858. pp. 16. 

At ]). 7 : “ La stessa bocea d(>lla Sapieuza Imaxmata si 
piaccpie leuderm* iiTefiagabile testinionianza, quando in passan- 
do p(‘r Ortona la sua dilettissima serva S. Brigida, le rivelo, 
cIh‘ quivi i'i})osavauo le saere Ossa del suo Apostolo Tomasso (ex 
lev. S. Birgit. Lib. V’lL cap. IV e VI).” 

These four are in the Library of the Bishop of Mylapore. 

—St. Thomas, / Apostle of Our Lord / Jesus Christ. / A 
souvenir of his feast celebrated yearly / on the 21st December 
at San Thome. Myla})ore. IMnted at the “Good Pastor” 
Press. Broadway, Madras, / 1917, })p. 2.‘L 
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Reproduces the booklet by Rev. Ch. Egbert Kennet (pp. 
9-19), and gives an English translation by the Rev. A. Wescott 
of the Latin hymn from the Mozarabie Breviary, edited by 
Cardinal Lorenzana in 1775, which Kennet had published ; 

• P^stum. Christe Rex, per orbem / Inhixit almificum." 

—T., R.I.C., The date of the martyrdom of St. Thomas, 
in The Catholic Herald, CaUmtta, October !H, 1923, pp. 990 
091 : signed R.T.l.C^ 

R.T.l.C. is evidently Fr. Romeo Thomas of tlu^ Immaculate 
Conception. T.O.C.l). ( =of the Third Order of Discalced Carme¬ 
lites). 

See also s.v. Catholic* Herald of India (Th(')- 

—Thurston. Herbert, S.J.—-Christianity in the Fai* East. 
The Month, London. Aiig. 1912, pp. 153-103 ; see also Catholic 
Ihicyclopiedia, -f**.?’. Thonms (St.). 

—Tischendorf.—Evangelia apocrypha, Leipzig, 1870. 

—Tixeront, L. J.—Les origines de I’Eglise d’Edes.se et 
la l<'*gende d’Abgar. Paris. Maisonneuve (T Ch. Leclerc, 25 
Quai Voltaire. 1888. 

A copy, once belonging to Mgr. A. PL Medlycott, in the 
Lil)rary (.)f the Bishop of Mylapon*. 

—Trichinof)oly. St. Joseph's College* Archives. 

De Schismate Christianorum S. Thorna* (II. 49) ; de errori- 
biis Nestorianorum cpii in hac India versantur (11. 51), by 
Bishop Francis Rodrigues Carcia, of Cranganore, Decemb(*r 8, 
1054 ; sobre as eousas do Apostolo S. Thorne (111. 15) ; and see 
furtheT' the catalogue of other pa|K‘rs on S India and Malabar 
in: My journey to Mylapore, Pondicherry and Trichinopoly, 
sw. Hosten. H. (No 2). 

—Viith, Alfons, S.J.— Der heilige Thomas der Apostel 
Indiens. Eiiu* untersuchung iiber den historischen (ddialt der 
Thomas-Legende von Alfons Vath, S.J., 1918, Xaverius-Verlag, 
Aachen. [Kosterplatz 8|.—Viertes heft of Abhandlungen aus 
Missionskunde and Missionsgeschichte herausgegeben im Auftrage 
der P>anciskus-Xaverius-Missionsvcreins ; pp 5-47. 

The author is preparing a new edition. 

—Vaz, Padre P\ X.—Bispo Theophile, o Indo. In: O 
Oriente Portuguez, Nova Goa, Vol. V, (1908), No. of March- 
April, pp. 89-97.—He is in favour of Diu ratlier tluui of the 
Maldives. 

—Vigouroux, P\—Dictionnaire de la Bible, Vol. 5, Paris, 
1912, col. 2198 ; Art. on St. Thomas. 

—Visscher. Jacob Canter.—Letteis from Malabar. Pldi- 
ted Iry Major Heber Drury, Madras, 1862.—Letter 10. pp. 100- 
109.—Letters of a Dutch Chaplain 1743.—Quoted from Kennet. 

—Weber, A.—An investigation into the origin of the 
15 
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festival of KrishnajarimTshtainl. Ind. Antiq.. 1874. pp. 21- 
25 ; 47-52. 

—Wecker, (3.—Christliche Kinflutz aus den Buddhi^^mus^ 
(Theologiscbe Quartalschrift, XCII, Tiibingen. 1910, pp. 417sqq.. 
r)38sqq.—The first part deals witli the art of Gandhara; tlu‘ 
sec^ond, with the 8t. Thomas question. 

—West, E. W.—Some remarks on the Malahai copper¬ 
plates. J.R.A.S., Vol. 4 (N.S.), 1870. pp. 388-390. 

—Whish, C. M.—The .Jews in Malabar. Asiatic Journal, Xew 
Series, V'ol. fi. (1831), pp. fi 14. 

—Whitehouse, Rev. Thomas.— Lingerings of light in a 
dai'k land, being researches into th(‘ past history and present 
condition of the Syrian Ohureh of Malabar. Ijondon. W. 
Brown. 1873. 

—Wilford, Capt. K —Origin and decline of the Christian 
Religion in India. Asiatick Reseaiches. Calcutta. Vol. X (1808). 
pp. 27-126. Contains two crosses from a MS. given by a .Iqt 
jiilgrim to Wilford at Benar(‘s. 

—Wilhelm.—Deutsche Leg(‘nden and Degendare. Leipzig. 
1907. 

—Wilson, H. 11.—In Transactions of tlu^ R.A. Soce. I. 
161. Quoted by Ken net, p. 5. 

—Wrede, F.—Account of S. Thome Christians on the Coast 
of Malabar. Asiatick Researches, VII. p. 364 sqq 

—Wright, W.—Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles. London, 
1871.—Gives the Syriac text of the Acts of St. Thomas.—Vol. 11, 
p. 298. Contains an English translation of the Acts. 

—Yeates, Thomas.—Indian Chur<?h History, London. Ma.\- 
well, 1818. See under Gordon, Mrs. E. A. 

—Yule, Col. Henry.—Catliav and the way thither. London. 
Hakluyt Society, 2 vols., 1866. 

-.The book of S(‘r Marco Polo, tlu' V(‘netian ; 

2 Vols., London, J. MuiTay, 1875. 

-.Malifattau. Ind. Antiq., 1875, pp. 8-10. 

—Zaleski Mgr. L. M.— Les martyrs de I’lnde, Calcutta. 
Catholic Orphan Press, 1896. There is also an English edition. 

-.The Apostle St. Thomas In India Historv . 

Tradition and Legend By ' The Most Rev. Ladislas-Michel 
Zale.ski Archbishop of Thebes Delegate Apostolic of the East 
Indies / Tins book is not to be had at the Booksellers. 
Mangalore / Printed at the Codialbail Press, / 1912, pp. 9-230 
On the inner title; All rights re.served. 

There is also a French edition : L' Ap itre St. Thomas et 
r hide. 

-.Les Origines / du Christianisme aux hides. 

St Barthelemv. St. Thomas. St. Pantene. St. Frumence. 
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Var ! Mgr. L. M. Zaleski Archevftque de Tliehes Deh^gue 
Apostolique des 1 rides Orientales. This book is not to be / liad 
at the Booksellers. Mangalore. / Printed at the Codialbail 
Press, 1915. pp. 7-485. 

On the inner title ; All rights reserved. 

-.The Saints of India. Ladislas-Michel Zaleski, 

Archbishop of Thebes. Delegate Apostolic of the Kast Indies, 
Mangalore. Printed at the Co lialbail Press. 1915. (All l ights 
rinser ved.) pp. 7 424. 

Additional. 

—J()se})h. T. K.—Tlu* Magna Charia of tlie Mn la liar (’hiisl- 
ians. In ; Asiatic Review, April, 1925, pj). 299-204. 

Th(‘ article refers to - Armenians in Southern India ' by 
S. .M, (Ji’egory, in Asiatic Jteview, ♦lanuary. 1925, pp. 112-122. 

Mr. T. K. .)ose])h writi's to me (Taikad, Trivandmni, 
24-5-25) : 

-• Herewith two c-o])i(‘s of an article of mine on • Th(‘ 
Magna ('harta of the Malabar (4iristians.'‘ One of them is to 
be sent to the Vatican Exhibition. It may In^lp in discovering 
the two plat(‘s of Thomas Cana. 

■' I have just piililished a book of 110 ])p. in Malavalain 
on ■ 'Pile Malabar Christian copper-platens.” It give's improve'd 
readings anel translatieins of the four sets of jilates (the tir,*>t e>f 1 he* 
4th O’* 8th century ; the ne'xt twei e>f the 9th e'cntury. anel the' 
last of the 14th centmy). and a history of the olel Manigra' 
mites (perhaps Manichae'ans) and Tarisas (peatiaps Ne'storians) 
e)f Malabar. 4be 72 privilege's also are dealt with. Ch. XI 
is on the language of tbe })lates. 

-'The Koravalangad bell in.'serijhion is inCivek. I have 
{ii’ranged for its publication in three jouiTials. The Creek 
setholars 1 consulted could not decipher the whole of it.” 

I hael the |)leasnre of first calling attention to this inle'i- 
esting l)ell in that extrenudy old Christian settlement of Ke)ra- 
valangad. A copy of the inscription was sent by me tee tin' 
Vatican Exhibition at the end of November, 1924. 

—Nazaretli, Paelre Casimiro Christovao de.—The Cathe»lie 
Register, H. Thonu*, Mylapore, May 1925,]). 18. e*e)]. 1, mentie)ns 
a 2nel erlition of ' Mitras Lusitanas,” Vol. IT. “ Its erudite 
{iiithor,..... a nonagenarian in age, has been at much pain in 
publishing this work at a time when he is totally eleprivc'd of 
his eye-sight.” 

—Ramanatha Ayyai , S. A.—He writes to me (Trivatitlrnm, 
8-5-25) among other things : 

5. The Kadamarram Cross.—I am convinced tliat 
I.N.R.I. is a distinct interpolation, and m\' suggestion that it 
may have been inserted by a R.C. is because of its connection 
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with the Latiti forruiiJa. 1 don’t think that a Paiilavi record 
and an J.N R.I. could go together; anyhow, that is my way of 
thinking. Of this, however, T am positive, that I.N.R.I. w^as 
an aftcM -thnuglit sugg(^stod l)y the contiguous five oblong orna¬ 
mental (le])ressions of the pedestal, and that the letters could 
fiot hav(‘ forriKHl part of the original design. 

b. 'I’he Nilaikkal statues.—1 only vaguely expressed a 
w ish that they had been brought (l)y your ])arty to the Trivan¬ 
drum Mu.seurn |. 'Fhe statues are unusual: so the Director of 
An^lneologw ]V1> sore, tells me, and he agrees w ith me in identi¬ 
fying them as Nagaand Nagini. 1 have, liowever. seen sliglitly 
similar eo|)ies of these* statues at two other places recently : 
so the loss i.s not great, after all. 

7. I’he Kuvappalli fragment.—1 climbe'd up the hill and 
saeaired two co|»ie8of the damaged and fragmentary waiting on 
the (’ross limb. 1 don’t know' how ])eople have Ymm able to 
s(*(‘ (Jr(*f*k letters in that smudge. One co|)y is now on its way 
to th(‘ Royal Asiatic Soeiegy foi- decipherment, but i am not 
hojieful of any gi'eater success from those d(‘faced stnudges. 1 
arn sending you a print of tlie view' of the Cross on that hill. 
'I’he stvain of eliml)ing. etc., gave* me the malai'ial fever, and I 
hnri ied back to head-puarUTs. 

8. You may have seen Mr. K. N. Daniel’s arti(*l(‘ in the 
Indian Anti(piarv, 8e|>t.. Oct., and Nov.. H)24. regarding the 
datf‘s of Vijayaia;iadeva and Bhaskara Ravivarman (Oth cen¬ 
tury). 1 have re(a‘ntly discovtued a record which fixes the 
dat(‘ of the latt(M‘ as the (md of th(‘ 10th century. I just 
mention this to you, so that you may not commit yourself to 
the Oth century in a ])aper on hand, in wluvh you may have 
had occasion to refer to Bhaskara Ravi of the (-oehin plates. 

0. Mannanam cave.—1 had heard of the existence of this, 
w hen J \ isited Mannanam Seminary last time, and J had in¬ 
tended visititig it this tinny but the Kuvappalli fever (!) uii- 
setthyl my ])rogramme.” 

1 have vsuggested to Mr. A. S. Rainaiiatha Ayyar that the 
(‘lej)hants of th(‘ Fore.st De])artment should be made to bring 
the Nilakkal statues out of the jungle where we found them to 
the iu*arest civilis(*d parts, whence* they could easily be carted 
to Trivandrum. 

.1 have some vague suspicion that the smudge on the 
Kuvappalli fragment of an open-air cross (?) formerly at Nilak¬ 
kal, might after all be another I.N.R.I., in which case we 
would have a clear sample of pre-Portuguese Roman script in 
Malabar. 

I have not changed-yet my view' about the antiquity of the 
l.N.R.r. on the Kadamarram cross. 



PART IV. 


1. Jnier-horrowintf of legenils hif (/liristidtis ami 
non-( 7/ rf.s7 Ut ns. ' 

111 A Primei oj 'J'aniil hlteratun: l>v M. S. l^iriialiii^aiu 
Pillai, Madras Aiiaiida FVt^ss. we find a nundie!' of U'gends 

eoiineeted w ith the Hie of some anejenl Tamil poets. Some of 
these legends seem to have been borrovi ed fiom the (luistians. 
wliilst otlu'rs may have lieen borrowi'd ])y tlie (Miristians from 
their non-( liristian neighbours. 

''lids siilijed; is wortli going into mort‘ deeply by oiir Tamil 
seholars. Tamil liteiature is so old that it takes us back to the 
first caMituries of the Christian era. and pt'rhaps evc'ii Ix'vond. 
We Hi 1(1 in it traces of th<‘ Homan s(>ttlemt*nts in Malabar and 
Madura. VVl' might (‘.\p(*et therefore: that, if (liristiardtv is as 
old in India as the first centuries of our era, allusions to it should 
be found. csjaHvially as Myla]>or<' and Malabar tlnai lay both 
within the area of Tamil-speaking count l ies. 

It is surprising liow many of the legiauls of th(' St. lliomas 
(liristians wo. find (‘choed, more or h‘.ss clearly, in tlie course of 
only a few pages of oiu' small hand-book. lnd(MMl, Mylapore was 
the birth-plact^ of llruvalhiva-Nayanar (the author of th(i 
Kurral), of Peyur, one of the first Alvars (A.l). HOO-llOO ?), of 
Thirut-thakka-Thevar (A.D. lOO-tiOO (*)> possibl\‘ of many 

others." This alone would show tlie importance of Mylapon^ in 
the jiast and the jirobability of inter-bori(»wing of legends. 

M.\n 1 k k a V a !^ak a h. 

TIk' first story which we yiroceed to (’txamine concerns the 
poet Manikka Vasakar. The chronology of Tamil history and 
literature for the first centuries of the Christian era is unfor¬ 
tunately still a hopeless tangle. In section 11 of our hand-book 
his date is set down as between A.D. (iOO and 1100. 

In the analysis of his story {op. cit.. pp. 85—81)) w o read 

[P. 80.) ‘‘The real name of Manikka Vasakar was 

Vathavurar, from the plac^e of his birth and from the name of 
its local deity. His parents were Brahmins of [thej Amathiar 
gotra. His precocity and rapid achievements reached the ears 
of Arimarthana Pandyan. who sent for him and appointed him 

1 Reprinted with some changes from The. Catholic Herald oJ India, 
Calcutta, 1923, Jan. 31 (p. 79); Fobr, 7 (p. 94); Febr. 14 (p, 110); Febr. 
21 (p. 126); Febr. 28 (pp. 142-143); March 7 (pp. 158-159); March 14 (pp. 
174-175); March 21 (pp. 189-190); March 28 (pp. 205-206). 

^ See op. cit., pp. 51-58, 72, 96. 
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his prime minister Further, he honoured him by conferring a 
title : ' fcheiniavan-pii’auia-royaii.' Manikka Vasakar proved 
his best administrative ability in various ways, and his official 
work TievcT’ (‘lashed with his spiritual life, H(‘ was in the world 
and yet not of it. At one time the king sent him with a com¬ 
mission to ])mehase horses in an eastern port. In implicit 
obedience to his master's command, the minister, accompanied 
l)y th(' fourfold force, reached Perunthurai with bags of money, 
"riuae his e\es lighted on Siva with his congregation seated 
undei* the shade of a Kuruntha trtH‘ and he forgot his mission 
altogetheT’. Inspired by the god, he l)egan to sing sweet and 
tlirilling songs and spent the bags of money w ith him in repairing 
old Siva temples in decay and ruins. The king, who had 
an.xioiisly awaited his nTurn with splendid studs could not put 
up with tli(‘ delay and sent a missive toliim. VVithout a ])ie in his 
liands, l)ut im])licitly believing in th(' divint* gra(a‘. the minister 
r(‘furned to Madura and told the king that tiu' horses would 
arrive aft(‘r a f(‘W days. The appointed day arriv(*d and no 
hoi*ses came. The king’s wrath knew no bounds, and In* orxlered 
his men to recovei- th(‘ money from the minister. Th(‘ latter 
burst into tears and | P. 87] invoked the aid of Siva. The ever- 
Hiadly god to his dewotra' turned jackals into horses and sent 
t liom to th(‘ king. The hors(‘s pleased him so well that he gave 
presents to tlu' bringers and had them stalled for the night. 
During th(‘ night they resumed tlieir sha])es. ate away tlu^ horses 
already in tiu* stall, and got out of it howling. Once more the 
king was put out. and he had the minister thiashed and tortured 
in caistodv. Once more the proud minister appealed to Siva. 
Suddenly the Hoods breached the dam in Vaigai and otiars ^ wei’e 
in gi('at demand. Siva appeared as one of them and was 
piinislied for slack work. The blow w^as felt on the back of every 
living 1)1 .sentient creature, not e\(;eptin.g the king. This incident 
wars traced to the piety of the minister, and the king begged for¬ 
giveness. Th<’ mini.ster forgave him and resigned his offie(‘. Ho 
we!it on a toui’ of |)ilgriniage and visited the Siva shrines. ’ 

1’he stoiy of St. Thomas at the court of the Indian king 
(h)ndophares runs oli lines not a little similar. The merchant 
Hald)an brought Thomas to tIu? king, w ho oideied him to build 
him a palace. Idiomas was given a large sum of money; but, 
wluMi the king had gone to a distant part of his realm, after 
seeing Thomas measure out tlu‘ palace on the ground. Thomas 
spent all the money on the pool*. Tw^o years later Gondophares 
retuiTied. and, seing that no palace had been built, he waxed 
wu'oth. cast Thomas and Habban into prison and thought of 
putting them to death by flaying and burning them alive. While 
they were in prison. Gad. the king’s younger brother, died. He 

' hi Marco P<il<Ts time South India depeiulc<l on Arabia and l*cisia. 
foi' ii .M horses. 

' Alakers of dams, as a Tamil friend informs me. 
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revived, however, and declared that he had seen in heaven the 
]. ilace which Thomas had built for his brother and asked him to 
sell it to him. Thomas was released, and Gondophares, prayini; 
for forgiveness, was converted with his brother Gad.* 

We would not insist on the similarities between these two 
stories, which to some may appear trivial but for the resein- 
blancea to be quoted still, and becaust‘ the Ada in which this 
story of St. Tliomns is related dates. .-KHumling to the V)est 
authorities, of A.D 220or (^arlier. Moreover, this same Manikka 
Vasakar plays an impoitant part in the legends of the St. 
ddiomas ( jhristians. Hesecunsto have^ been tlu^ir Simon Magus. 

Matthew, a da(*ol)ite priest of Malabar, after recording, 
immediately befor(‘. St. ddiomas' martyrdom at Mylapore, wrote 
(about A.l). 1730) ; • Nhnv. after 02 years. India and Malabar 
was made a widow. de]>rived of ])ri(*sts and [)resbyters. and 
there wer<‘ only the faithful of both sexes. How('ver. at this 
time. tlien‘ aros(‘ a magieaan. trailed Manikbosr. om* of the 
infidels. Re too came to Mylaporc'. where (hrough his magical 
aits h(‘ performed many miracles, scandalized tlu' leaders and 
chief ones of th(' faithful and drew them away from the true 
faith ; and theix' was m* oni' to o))po.s(‘ his ordcu’s. On this 
account the r(‘st of th«‘ faithful fi(*d and found an asylum in 
Malabar. S(‘eing them. th(*ir brethren, the faithful of Malabar. 
rejoi(*ed with the gr(‘atest joy. and. according to tlu' custom of 
the faithful, they liecamc liouiid to on<' another liy the ties of 
affinity. Afterwards, howevm-. when IfiO truly (3u‘istian families 
had long l)een without jiresbyttMs and loaders, dissension arose 
among them, for what cause I know not; that is, some of them 
renounced the orthodox faith, and others did not. Tluvse who 
naiounced it were families; on th(^ other hand, those who 
retained the orthodox faith were (>4 families." ^ 

In tbe lett(M‘ of the Dutch pn^acher Visscher. addrcsse^l to 
his fathei- in November, 1720. we find a similar siovy. ' Among 
others ap])carcd a < ertain magiraan, called Marmacavasser, who 
by his false miracles led iuan\' away from the faith of Christ. 
At that time there were IfiO hVmilies (by which understand like 
great elans— (fuas Irtnqnam (fenemtione^ magnas habere debes), 
w'hicdr adhered to Christ ; these families, for want of Doctors 
and owdng to their dailv inttuxanii-se with the Idolators, were 
reduced to Ofi, and finally to 04. Such was Irricfly the state of 
(diristianity on these sliores up to the year 700. wdien some 
merchants fr an derusalem landed in these countries.’' 

Whitohouse. in his Lhigerimjs of Light in a Dark Land, 

' 'Dius briefly Mgr. J>. Al. Zaleski, The A/.ostle NV. Thomas, Mangalore, 
DM 2, pp. 100-117, depending on the Acta. /Vi.vwro. and de Miraculis. See 
also hid. Antiq., Vol. 112 (t00‘t). i>. 4. and (lennann. hie Kirchr der Tlwmas- 
ehriftUn, pp. la 20. 

Lund, Aneedolft Syriaea, Leyden, toin. 1 (1802), p. 123. 

\V. (lermann, hie. Kirehe der Thrmiasehristev. (tiitersloli. 1877, [>. 00, 
n. rpioting Bihl. Orerti. Fasc. 4. ('he^s. p. 703. 
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Loridoi), 1873, pp. 46-54, triers to make out that this Manikka 
Vasakar was a Mauichean, and that Manigramam, a village 
near Cranganore, was Maiiieht^an. He writes: Passing on to 
the Syrian traditions, wt^ get some further particulars about 
this sect (of Manes). They tell us that in the third century a 
certain sorcerei’, called by them Manikavachakar, arrived in 
the Chola country ' (on the east coast of India), and having 
deceiv^ed and perverted many (liristians by his vNiles. and sown 
the seeds of heresy among them, found his way round hy land 
to the Malayalim country. At that tirin' there vere many 
Christians settler! in the southern part of Travancore. between 
Quilon and Kottar (which adjoins tln^ London Missionary 
Society’s station of Nagere(>il) ; and in this district he lalxnired. 
and by hi^- pretended rnii’aeles obtained much the same influence 
over them as Simon Magus did over the peo})l(* of Samarda. If 
any one was taken ill with serious illness, or tlnu’c was disease 
among their cattle, the sorcc'rc'r was sent for to breatlie over 
them or mutter his charms and apply his sacred aslies. He 
taught tlu'in to us(' tnunira or cabalistic si'iitences in v('rsc\. and 
also tauglit them that, if they partook of a mixturr*. composed 
of the five frredurds of the cow (a heatlien com])ound). they 
would find it a sp(M*ific for all kinds of sickness, and secure long 
life for* themselves. Eight families wer<‘ p(‘rvei’t(Ml liy him. and 
these so far inci’eased as to for’rn at h'ngtli a community of 
ninety-six lunisr's,’^ whose member's had renounced the worship of 
the true (iod. The reigning Raja, or Perunitil Prince, as befoi'e 
stated, having grantr^d to their headman, li'avi Corttan, ground, 
wliereupon a setthunent was formed called Manigrdmum, they 
were called Manigramakar or (as we should say) the people of 
the village of Manes, and th(‘ remnant of their descendairts still 
bear' the same natm', among the Syrian (in istians.” 

(lermamr refutes this theory and holds that Manikka 
Vasakar, with whom he identifies Manikbosr. was a Sivaite, 
an enemy of Buddhism, who livrM about the year 500 A.I)., 
and that the (iiristians, Ireing mistaken f(U' Buddhists, may 
have suffered likewise.* 


J Coroinaiiclel. 

Note tfiat, aeeordiTJg to the priest Matthew tlm IhO faitliful I’rtmilie.s 
were reduced to (54 ; aeeortling to Visscher, to 9t>, and finally to (>4. 

(Jordon T. Mackenzie, referring to Madras Journal^ XllJ. ltd, says 
that 0() families yielded and were called Manigramakar, while only 8 
families stood fast and were called Dhariyaikal. “ vSomo of the Manigra¬ 
makar lived ill a \ iHago near Quilon until recent times.” Of. Travancore 
Manual, IT. 138. 

Cf. p. 47. And more to the same effect. This theory is voiced by 
the writer on Manicheism in the Catholic Encyclopedm, New York, IX, 
594d. 

F. VVilford, though holding that Manicheism existed, not only in 
Northern India, but also in Southern India, had already shown against La 
Croze that Manikka Vo^akar was a poet. Cf. Asiatic Researches, X (Calcutta, 
1808), pp. 78, 89. Cf. Germann, op. cit., pp. 97 118. 
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The followiMg from Vincent A. Smith’s Early History of 
India (3rd edn., 1914, App. M.). represents in brief the latest 
research on Manikka Vasakar.' 

“ Historical traditicms of India and Ut^ylon. when read 
together, seem to carry the existence of the C/hurch in Malabar 
back to the third century. We learn from the ('eylonese 
chronicle, th(‘ Malmimima (Ch. XXXVl), compos(‘d about the 
beginning of the sixth century, that in the reign of King 
Oothakal)haya or Meghavarnabhaya. whom (leiger places in 
A.D. 302 15, a learned Tamil heretic overcajne an orthodox 
Buddhist theologian in lamtroversy and gained the favour (d the 
king, who placed his son under his tuition. Tlu" Ma]i''rvami<<t 
represents the victoj* in the dis])utation as luving a monk named 
8anghamitra, ‘ versed in the teachings concerning th(‘ (vxorcisju 
of spirits and so forth.’ Mr. K. (1. Seshar Aiyar int(‘ri)iets tiiis 
statement as meanirig that the succes.'<ful controversialist was a 
Hindu and identifies him with tlie famous Saivai M niika (o]‘ 
Mani) Vasagar.*^ The Tamil lives of that iKusoFUige aitii rn that 
the saint actually converted the king of (’eylon towards the end 
of hiscar(MM‘. That king may be id(‘ntified w ith (lotiiakabliava, 
and it is j^ossible that the author of tin* Mahnvamsa ma_\ ha\a‘ 
misrepresented th(^ Saiva Hindu Manikka Vasagar as Sangha- 
nritra, a Buddhist heretic. 

However little credil we may be dispost'd to giv(' to ibe 
story of the convtu’sion of the king of (jevlon. or to th(^ 
identification of that kmg w ith ( Jothakabhayaof th(‘ Mafiavamsn, 
T see no reason for lu'sitating to believe the Indian tradition 
that Manikka V.isagar visited Malabar and leconverted two 
families of (biistians to Hinduism. The descendants of those 
families who are still know n as Manigramakars are not admitted 
to full privileges as cast(' Hindus. Some traditions place the 
reconversion as having ocanirred about A.T). 270. If that date 


Fr. Pavilimis a S. 13artiioloiime4) in hits iSf/stenm Urahruanlcuni, Koinat', 
1791, p. 191, han tin' follow’ing curious statcira'ni : ‘‘The Malabar 
Brachiiians say that St. Thomas the .Aposth' is Buddlia, and they call the 
Christians Baudhenmar, as if they had received the teachings of the 
Christian religion from Buddha or from n man full of (lod's spirit and 
piety.” Cf. ibid., p. 105 n. 

The Manicheans seem to have been known in India by the name of 
Tanovis, and Mhjford {Asiatick Retieurches, X, 92 94, 82 89) has adduced 
some evidence to show that in Southern India the Chri.stians were called 
Buddhists or Peshkar Brahmans. “ Peshkar ” would show that the^y 
followed tra<le or wore skilled craftsmen. These two lines of lesearch, 
about the Tanovis, frequently mentioned the Muhammadon historians, 
and about the Peshkar Brahmans, deserve to be followed iij). 

• I have to thank for large extracts from this book Mr. F. A. D’Cruz, 
K.S.G., the editor of the Mylapore Catholic Regifiter, as in the earlier 
editions V. A. Smith differs considerably from his last treatmci\t of the 
St. Thomas question. 

* “ Tamilian Antiquary, Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 54. The writer does not 
cite the statement in the Mahavaiii6a correctly. The Tamil legend is 
given ibid., p. 69, and in Pope, Tiruva.'^agam, p. xxxi.”- (F. A. Smith.) 
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be at all <T)rreet, the Malabar Church must be considerably 
older'. So far as I can appreciate the value of arguments from 
the history of Tamil literature, thei-e seem to be good inde])endent 
leasons for l)elieving that Manikka Vasagar may have lived 
in th(^ third centui’y. Some author's oven place him al)out the 
]>eginning of the s(‘(a)nd century.' If h(' reallu lived so early, 
his relations with the ('hiirch in Malabar- would (arnfir’m the 
b(‘lief in its a))ostolic origin." 

We must IcaA’c it to our* (.'hristian friends in Malabai* to 
eornpile from what Syrian and Malayalam records they may 
lia-ve au a(;count of Manikka Vasakar and his connection with 
tireir (’iurrcb. A great step would be made in the dir’ection 
of the autluMiticitv of Iheir St . Thomas traditions, if they could 
fix the chronologN t)f Manikka Vasakai' at so (‘arly a period 
as < lie third centur'v. 

W j I ford (d s. Re.s .. X. 79) inter] )i'(4e( 1 ' M a ii i - ('a v issai'' as 
• Mani, the chief bar'd ; tire proyrhet Maui.' After reading St. 
Thomas' Hymn of the Soul, or Hymrr of the Pr^ar l rather, in the 
(hiostie Syriac Aria (Wright’s editiorr). T suggest that the name 
means ' th(‘ divine bard of tlu' jrearl.’ The namemight have 
l)(*en applied apjrr’oyrriately by tire Cnostics to St. Thomas, and 
nriglrt have beetr taken by a (hiostirr intmit on preaching the 
false Trinity (anbodied irr the Hymn of the Soul. The persecu¬ 
tions or'ganised l>y Manikka V^nsakai’ might r'epresent a (Inostic 
op])re^si()n of llu' orthodox (hi'istians. 


T1U A LI .U A - N A \ A N Ml . 

All that is known for' (au'tain about Tiiiivalluva-Nayanar 
is that Ire w as a frariah and a w(?avei'. that lu^ lived at S. Thome, 
or ^Mvlapore. and had air irrtimate friend, probably a patron, 

I •• F. Uoniuiinhalain I’illai, quotiiiu variou.s authoritic.s, in Tamilian 
A ntifjuarif. Vol. 1, No. 4, p|>. 73- 1); s <‘0 al.so ihi<f., pj). 55; and 

Mackoir/-io, [Hisiorn of (Ifiri.stlanilin Travnneore, Itrd cdti., in The 
Travnneore State Manual, ItHKi. vol. 2], p. 13S. Tho ru>tion that the 
ti adition aboiit tho oiijrin of the Manigiainakars has anything to do with 
INlanioheans is unt('nal)le. 'Pho late Dr. Pope, shortly befoi’o his (teath, 
oxpressod his accoptance of tho opinion that Manikka lived not later 
than the ban tli oontnrv. (I'am. Ant., at snpra. p. 54,)”—( U. ,1. Stniih.) 

I di.' not know on what authority V. .\. Stnith states that tho 
reeonvorsion of some families to Hinduism ocetirred in Malabar in 
.V.l). 270. In favour of the sceond century wo might (luote the priest 
Matthew eit(*d al)o\-(‘. If St. 7’homas died in A.D. 78, as several Indian 
aooount.s make rait, 02 years later would bring us to A.D. 170 for Manikka 
\ flAakar’s period. Put to what extent can thes(5 dates bo relied on ? 

P’or a short account of Manikka Vasakar see The Tamil Plutarch 
by Simon Casio Chitty. Jatfna, 1850, pp. 54 55, which states that he 
was a 6aiva saint ‘‘who nourished during the leign of King Arimdrta 
PAndyen, which some pla(?e betw'ocn tVic fifth and the eighth century 
after the Christian era.” Compare with pp. 56, ibid. His story is 
contained in the Tiravddavtircr Purdnam, of which S. C. Chitty published 
an Engli.sh t r an.slation in No. 2 of the Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Boyftl Af^iatic Society. 
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called Elela-cinkan. i.e.. 'Lion of the suif. ” who was the 
captain of a small vessel.' 

Marka-cakavan. struck with Tiriivalluvar's virtues, offered 
Idm in marriage his daughter Vai^uki. 

“ Tiriivalluvar was inclined to marry, because domestic 
\ irtue is the highest, yet he resolved first to tr}' the maiden’s 
temper and gifts ; accordingly, he replied : ^ If she will take this 
sand and make it into ri(^e for me, I will take her as rny wife.' 
Vac uki meekly took the basket of sand, and. feeling sure that 
what the holy man ordained was possible and right, proceeded 
to boil it ; and as tlu' virtuous woman is said to have power 
with the gods, so it (vrme to pass with her; a miracle was wrought 
on her liehalf. and slic brought him the rice for which he askc'd. 
So she became his wife, faithful and obedient."^ 

In our series of ti'-.xbs on St. Thomas will be found several 
versions of a similar marvel. 

According to Barliosa (anfe 1510), when St. Thomas built 
his church or house at (!oulam (Quilon) with the log from Ceylon, 
he paid tin* woi’kmen at lU'on with sand, which changed into 
rice, and in th(‘ evening with a little bit of the wo(>d which he 
was sawing, and it turned into fanams. * a small coin of inferior 
gold." Bailiosa stands probably aloiu' in placing these facts 
at Coulam. Tin' scene is generally shifted to Myla|)ore 

As (nirly as 1348. Bishop John de' Marignolli y)laces at 
.Mylapore the story of the log from Ceylon. At Mylapore St. 
Thomas built a church with his own hands. • besides another, 
which lie built witli the agency of workmen. The.se he paid 
w ith certain great .stomps w'hicli 1 have seen there, and with a 
log cut down on Ad.iin’s Mount in Seyllan, which he caused to 
l)e saw'n uf), and fioni the sawdust other tr€>e.s were sown.’'^ In 
this legend we jiave the two elements of Barbosa’s .story, the 
sand and the sawdu.st. Indeed, the connection is [)lain between 
the sand mentioned by Barbot^a and the great .stones mentioned 
by Marignolli. \Ve ari'. left to understand that, as the sand was 
changed into rice, .so the great stones were changed into bread. 
Again, not only did other trees spring from the sawdust, but St. 
Thomas paid tlie workmen with it. And, since at tlu> arrival of 
the Portuguese the only cliuich then standing was that near the 
tomb, which they wei-e told was the church built with the log, 
all the woodwork (f the church being su])posed to have (iome 


' Krv. (J. IJ. I’ope, The *Sariet/‘ Karral, Lomloii, ISSU, p. 11. 

Ibid., ]). X. The Tiramlhwar (Jaritfiram," suy.s Pope, ''■and the 
Mahd-niti-gidi!imnni will .satisfy the most enthusiastic lover of traditions.” 
Tlieso then seem to be books where other similarities betwf^en Phristisn 
and non-Christ!an le^. 5 ond.s should be sought. 

^ Of. .4 description oj the (■oasts oj East Afriea , . . by Duarte Barbo.sa 
. . . Translated . . . by the Hon. Henry E. C. Stanley, l.ondon, Hakluyt 
Society, 1801), p. 101. 
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from the original single beam, it is likely that Marignolli was 
told that St. Thomas had paid with sawdust the wcTkmen work¬ 
ing at the church of the tomb. Ah for the other churcli built 
by the agency of workmen, it may have been the church of St. 
Thomas Mount, ' or Great Mount, which, though in ruins at the 
advent of the Portuguese^ would yet liave been extant in 
Marignolli’s time. This church would have been a church of 
stone, built fi'om the boulders on the slojoes of the hill, and tliese 
same boukhMs may have been shown to Maiignolli as having 
been used by St. Tlunnas to pay the workmen with. 

When the Portuguese came to Mylapore after 1517. tlie 
legend of the sand and sawdust was still known there. Accord¬ 
ing to (*-oi-rea, Miguel Perreii'a ma<le a tluaDUgh inquiry into the 
legends of Mylapore (15:U), and he picked np there, among c'tlu'r 
information givaai by ('hristians, Hindus, and Muhammadans, 
‘that tlie Saint mad(‘ tlu‘ house with (he wood of the log; and 
he saw(‘d it, and with the dust paid th(‘ worknum; and at times 
he gave tliem saiul, whi(*h he took from the ground, and it 
turned into rice to the amount which their woi’k was woi'th.” ' 

Pesides his story of the Mylapore log, (brrea lias a duplicate 
oiK^ for (V)vdam. Two brothers, Apreto and Thor, wamt to 
preach in (Jeylon, and a log which they took from an idol-temple 
came floating, at theii* order, up to (^:)ulam, where they made a 
house oi* chui’ch with it.”* In (his ease, Ou’ioa says nothing of 
the sand and sawdust. Both a])pear, howevcny at ('Oularn in 
connection with St. Thomas in Barbosa’s account. 

Barl)osa’s v’^ersion of St. Thomas’ story at (Joulam re-appcars 
f('>r ( Virrea’s two brothers at Cranganore in a document of 1(104. 
Two Armenian brothers. Bishops apparently (Mar Sapor ' and 
Mar Phiro//?). landed at a ])oint of the sea opposite Paliporto 
and close to (kanganore. They brought with them a big log of 
wood wherew ith to build a church, and having no money to pay 
the -‘coolies” wa)rking at the church, they gave them sand 
which turned into rice.'* 

Why tlie visit of the two brothers to Ceylon, which we have 
in Correa i Did they go there on a visit to Christians, some of 

• J srtid “ may, ' l)Ccaiiso we do m>t find a pre-Portnguoso tduircli nuai- 
tioiied for Lit tlo Mount; yet w’(! know Unit t he cross on the rocky cntrancn 
to the cave is pre-l’ortnguose. 

* (taspar Correa, Lendas da India, 111, 421. 

There is irmch variety in the nainos of tliese two brothers. Couvoa 
and the Synod of Diamper call thorn regularly Mar Xabro and Mar Prodh. 
Cf. Haul in. Hist. Ecdesme Malaharicae, Ronme, 171.^, p. 4.‘k'"). 

♦ Cf. Henry Yule, dathay and tJie way thither, London, 18(16, III, 422. 
This log from an idol-temple in Ceylon, which came floating to Quilon, 
makes one think of the two amoiqrhous-wooden figures which came by sea 
to Puri in Orissa and are venerated there in the temple of Jagannath. 

The inscription round the newly discovered cross of Kadamarrarn, 
Malabar, appears to have the name of this Bishop Sapor. 

« Cf. RehiQfJo da Serra, Brit. Museum, Addl. MSS., 9852, dated 
A.D. 1004. A copy of this document is in my possession. 
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whom we have solid reason to think r(^sided there in the 9th 
century, the time when the two ])Vothers appear to have come to 
India Or did tlie story-tellers feel the need of bringing them 
into line with 8t. Thomas, who. when be was at Adam's Peak, 
ordered tA\ o slaves to take a huge tr(‘e to the s('a, and then oi’dered 
it to go and tarry foi- him at Mylaporc* ? ‘ Ceylon had a 
wonderful fascination on the mind of the St. Thomas Cliristians 
of the Middle Ages. It was considered the site of the Karthly 
Paradise. Trees hailing from there would have been specially 
saca'ed. and the\' would have imparted their sacrcdness to the 
churches built from them. In 1348. Myla])ore e\’en boastid a 
\ ine. the sto(‘lvS of which St. Thomas had brought from ( V'ylon. 

This miracle cd sawdust and sand changed into rice, or 
fanams used to ])ay tlu‘ workmen seems, therefore, to have been 
a favourite theme both with (dvristians and non-Christians in 
Malabar and on the ( V)romandel (V)ast. From this to a change 
of stones into brt^ad, the transition was easy. Mor(‘over. it may 
have l)een snggestcxi l)y the stoJies of the desert which tlu^ devil 
asked Our Lord to cluvngc into bitaul. 

J find an example of such a miracle in connection w ith the 
Cliurcli of Kuravalangad, in Malabar. A tradition regarding the 
origin rd the Church of Kuravalangad is as follows: “ (liristian 
children were studying in a school near tlu^ place where the 
('liurcli now stands. W'hen these boys were onc e retunbmg from 
school, an old woman called them from a forest near the way in 
• Kulakandam nirap[)oo ' and she gave thetn stones taken from 
the groutid, which were at onc(‘ cliaiiged into bread, and they 
ate of tliem to their satisfaction. On reacliing home, tliey 
uaTiated the wonderful occurrence to their ])arents. To as¬ 
certain the truth of what the children had said, they went 
to the al)Ove-mentioned place with some bread to be distributed 
to the* poor in the Chinch. Immediately an old w'oman, of a 
\ ery respectable appearance, came out of the woods, and told 
them that they should build a (dmrch in that place, and she 
show ed them a spring near at hand. This fountain is still to be 
found there to-day. The old woman then disappeared. The 
faithful believed the venerable lady to be the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and resolved to build the Church in her honour.'’^ The 
(duirch is supposed to have been first built in A.D. 335.^ 

Elela-t^'inkan, Tiruvalluvar’s friend, ‘‘ was tlie proprietor 
of many shi])s, and, on one occasion, one of them had stranded 


1 Bishop John do' Marignolii, in Yule’s CafJuit/, op. cit., 11, 374, 

^ Of. oh. 13 of Fi'. Bernard of St. Thoma.s’ Malayalam book on St. 
Fhoinas, Vol. I. Cliaptors 11, 12, and 13 w^ere translated foi iny sake. 
1 wish the whole of Vol. 1 had been translated. 

' Ibid.--In 1924 1 found at Kuravalangad a bell with crosses and an 
in.seription east in the metal, the inscription being in a language which 
1 could not identify. Some think the language is (treck. Rnblnngs have 
been sent to scholars for study. 
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and could not l)e hauled up. When this news reached Tiruval- 
luvar, he went to the stranded vessel, and, putting his hand to 
the rope, pulled it. saying ‘ Elaiyah * and telling others to follow 
suit. The ship was moved out of the shoal, and it fared on as 
usual with its traffic. This incident has given currency to the 
term used even now by boat-rowers and other work-day 
labourers.'’ ' 

More oi' less the same thing happened in the case of St. 
dhomas’ log. according to de’ Marignolli (A.T). 1348) and many 
writers of the Portuguese period. The King of Mylapore with 
ten thousand men could not make it stir from the shore where it, 
had been stranded. 8t. Thomas came, and, ‘‘ loosing the chord 
whca-ew ith he w as girt, ordered his slaves ' to tie it to the log and 
draw it ashore. And this being accomplisluHl with the greatest 
ease, tlie king was converted.” Later versions of the story re¬ 
present St. Thomas as dragging the log ashore single-handed wit lj 
liis girdle. 

We have, moreover, at lejist one (hristian \’ersion of a 
Ic^gcMid in which St, Thomas, travelling by sea from an island 
{Ceylon ?) to Japan, is said to have pulled a shi]) off a shoal 
w heae it lay stranded and in it went to Japan. It oc;curs in that 
very curious work. Via dc N. S. Jesm Christ, d'apras les visions 
d'Anne Catlr'rine l£mvierich, rournai, H. (Aisterman. 1860, vol. 6. 
pp. 372-373. 1 have little doubt that, if the scene is not one of 

pure imagination and the similarity wdththe Tiruvalluvar eprsc^dc 
purely accidental, it must have been taken, like most of the other 
scenes in Sister Emmerich's account of St. Thomas, from tlu' 
legends to be found copiously in Abdias and in Euro])ean wn itei s 
after the Portuguese conquest. Be that as it may, 1 have not 
discovered yet any other acc;ount in which St. Thomas’ journc*y 
to Japan is mentioned. China is often spoken of as one of 
tlic tiedds of the Saint’s labours, and that {ippears already 
sufficiently remarkable. It is even said that he w^ent to China 
in a Chinese ship. Sister Emmerich surpasses the most wonder¬ 
ful accounts of St. Thennas’ travels. Not only does she make 
liim go twice to Cliina by land, but she imagines him gr>ing to 
Ja]ian in a Japanese ship. One more instance, peihaps. and the 
most striking, in which the Sister, or more correcJly. in my 

‘ Cf. .1 Primev of Tamil L itt ratare, Madras, l‘J04, op. cU , p. 5(5. 
St. 'Phoirias’ frieiui was Habbaii. merchant, wdio brtiught him in bis 
.ship to King (Juiulophares. 

'' TIu; two slaves mentioned immediately before by de' Maiignolli ms 
taking the log from Adam'.s Peak to the shore. 

►Sir John de Maundeville (IH22-1 Job) stiy.s that “ not far from t he place 
where our Lord wept over Jerusalem, i.e., on coming down from Mount 
Olivet, is the place where our Ln<ly appeared to St. Thomas the Apostb' 
after her .Assumption, and gave him her girdle.’’ Cf. The MarvcMous 
Adventures of Sir John Maundeville. AVostminster, Constable, IhOo, p, 117. 

I did meet such n statement aft(*r I wrote this in 1923. but do not 
now leeollect where. 
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opinion, her self-constituted secietarv. the poet (jleinent Breii- 
tano, affects to correct and complete former a\ liters, even 
Abdias.' The Sister is niade to say :— 

“ He was delivered from this prison ^ exactly as St. Peter 
had been from his. and he landed in an island where he staved 
a rather long time.-'^ One day. when he was at sea. they saw 
from his ship a Japanese barque whi(*h was e.Kposed to great 
danger ; she had run against a sandbank at some distance from 
there, and coidd neither continue her course nor get afloat again ; 
she was half filled with water and seemed alx.nit to capsize. 
Thomas having proposed tc' his people to go tlu' help of tlu'sc^ 
unfortunates, they wandd not. tearing to expose themselves to 
the same danger. But he said to them: If you are willing to 
render assistance? to those ])ooi people, mv Master, whom I hav(‘ 
seen several times commanding to tlu^ surging wav es, will mak(‘ 
you get near the barque w ithout any difficulty.' They promised 
to do as he asked ; then, he began to ])raY ami commanded to 
tlH‘ waves in the Lord's name*; at once the storm w as stilled before 
them, and they arrived happily near the shi|). Thomas and his 
companions hel])(.d the shi])W'recked peo))h‘ to unload the l)ar((ue 
and to set her afloat again. When the damage had been rejiaiK'd 
and everything had been s(‘t in order, the captain of the baicpK' 
begged of Thomas, whose miracles, doctrine, and char ity he had 
heard (iraised. to accompany him to Japan, conqianions 

of his journey agreed to being separate<l from him only wIumi 
the caiitain had promised to bring him back to tliem. Thomas, 
leaving in that country diseijiles who were instructed, set out 
with the captain of the barcpie for Japan, w here he was to spend 
only five or six months.'’ 


1 7/m/., Vie dc A’. S. d('hrist^ \ I, H7<). 

The prisoii was at the capital of Ma/,<lai (the uanic not 

given by Catherine Emmerich), which according to us would hitvo Ihmmi 
M ylaporc. Even aceording to Mu‘ Sister, tlu* j)lac(' was Myhip(*rc ; foi’ t he 
Saint rctiirin?d to it and sulTcrt'd martyrdom there, on wliich occasion slie 
mentions Mylaporo (\T, ‘175). She even says that it u as at iNtvla|)ore Unit 
an angel delivered him from |.)rison (VJ. :i7(>). 

This w'oidd be Ceylon. The Sister does not make the identiticat ions. 

* We shovdd discuss in a special (*ha}>ter (Catherine Emnna ich's aer onnt 
of St. Thomas’ apostolate in India, it is very unsatisfactoi N . 

The Sister says liothing t)f St. Tliomas' doings in Japan dming the 
five or six months that he was there, nor does anybody else. She mak(*s 
him come Iiatik to Mylaporo, though not without making a prediction 
which he engraved on the walls of “t’ixhvia, a harbour in Mio northern 
most island of Japan, named Jf-^sso or Matsmai. The [irediih ion is rather 
remarkable, as it seems to point to events latei' than the doath ot tho 
Sister (1824) and even of the [>oet Brentnrio (1842). Our Missions in dapan 
W'ere not resumed till 1844; but until 1858 the Missionaries of the Soci6t5 
des Missions Etrangere.s of Paris had to remain at Hongkong or in tin- 
neighbourhood. A treaty between France and Japan signed on ()<*.tt)h(>i- 
8, 1858, and ratified on September 17, 1859, Hllowed the Missionaries to 
reside in the open ports. Only on March 17, I8(>.), did Pere Petit jean dis¬ 
cover that near his ehiireh at Nagasaki about 50,(IUd Christians had outlix ed 
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All ada[)tation of this very story of St. Thomas’ log and of 
the useless exertions of the King’s elephants (as some Mylapore 
It'gends have it) may perhaps still he heard in Bengal in 
eonneetion witli a statue of Our Lady’s at Bandel. Hugli. I 
remem her reading some tvvelv^e years ago in a printed account 
aViout the (V)nv(‘nt of Bandel, that the statue had come floating 
11 )) the river, against the current. Tt was (umtained in a box, 
if I l•(‘m(*Inher well, and a light shorn* ovei* it. When it came to 
Itugli. the ])eople fiockt^d to the riv(u- and tried in vain with all 
tin* strength of their elephants to f>ul1 it ashore. The Prior of 
the ('ouveiit. Father .loao daChuz (therefore ahout 1(132), awoke, 
sav\ the light. wcMit to the haiik of the river, and had no difficulty 
in lii'ingiiig it to land. The statin*, was installed in great pom|) 
on the altar: Imt the next morning it was found to have of its 
ow n accord shifted its jiosit ion to tin* niche w here it now stands, 
above tin* facade of the Church. This transference of the 
.Mylapore legend to llugli is the more (^asy to understand as 
there was continual intercourse between the Portuguese ship¬ 
owners of Hugh and Mylapore. both clergy and laity moving 
to and fro betwc'cn the two places.’ 

We ought to be on our guard against this story of 
St. Thomas’ log, which we hear of for the first time about 1348. 
Such stories are not unkuow'ii iii other parts of the (thristian 


iit'arlv tv. n (•('iilurit's and a lialf of pcist'cid ion and ncgloct. Yet, in the 
Vir dc .V. .S'. ./ov//,s' Clirisl. accMndinui to (>itti(‘rine's \ iMions. published for 
llir tiist tinu’ in (teiinan in IS.YS-tU). St. Thomas annomiees that, one day a 
gi('al servant of (Jod would ievi\(> (ho religion preaidied hy him (St. 
Francis Xavier ?), hut t hat (*re lorig it would disappear again (the persecu- 
lions which .swe|)1 over Japan at the end of the Ihlh eentury ?). “Later, 
a half t'hristian people (the Koaieh ?j w<)nld find back the almost oblitera- 
t('d traia'S of t he (losp<‘l. and the count rv would he opCiiUHl again to the 
preaeliiiig of (he fjtith." (French edu., op. rH., VI. o7J-:i74.) But, 
curiously enough, ('atherine de(Jares that otluM* Religious ])roceded the 
.fesuits in .lajian. Is there the slightest proof that St. Francis Xavier 
was ])rcceded h> olhei’ Religions? J’lie MSS. of Br<‘nlaiio should show 
whetiuM (hose seeming allusions to events later than 1S44 were recorded 
h\’ Bientano. 

* At X('gapatam. in a pago<la., there was hc'foix' Kill a stone pillar 
with a eandh' ear\od on it. whieli w*as said t.o be fixer! nndergi’ound with 
iron bars, 'riu* story was that the pillar had come floating on the sea and 
tfiat thor^aiidlc w as burning. ( Y doCJouto, Da . bsyV/, Dec. 7, Bk. 10, C^. 5, 
lasboa, 178:1, ]). 47:1. If this ])illar is still in the courtyard of the pagoda, 
und(*rground, ami could be unearthed, the iron clamps might perhaps be 
found to be similar to the colo.ssal iron crosses in the form of an X which 
liave been found in China and the oKplanation of which has not yet 
been gi\ on. S<nne! belicn’e them to have served for mooring ships. We 
think the more readily of China, because of the Chinese trade with India, 
particularly with Coromandel, and because of the Chinese tower of 
Negapatam. Cf. Yule’s Marco Polo, 2nd odn., II., 320. (laspar Balbi even 
eomiects the scjven Pagodas of Mahabalipuram with the Chinese. See 
4'ule‘s Cathay (180(1), 11, xxvd. Srweral of the early Portuguese historians 
repeatedly speak of traces of Chiriese occupation on the Coromandel Coast. 
Tla* fragments of chinaware found during our exeavations near St. 
'riiomas' tomb in 1923 may be referred to here. 
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wojld. We find them eiiri’eiit already among the (Ireek writers. 
Fere H. Delehaye, \^’rites in The Legends of the Saints 

(transl. by Mrs. V. M. (’rawfoid. Loiulon. [..ongmans, 1907): 

hP. 801 “ At Vbilenee. in tlie Fhun'h of San Salvador, there is 
j)r('served a hgine of (lirist vvhi(di drifted there miraenlously by 
s(‘a and n[)-str(‘am ; at Saotn Maria del (bao, the port of 
Valencia, there is another ligiiie of ('hrist togetber with a ladder, 
th(' on(‘ used at His erncifixion, which was also car ried by sea in 
a l)oat w ithont cr ew or cargo. As the vessel came to a halt in 
nrid-strearrr, an alter’c.ation arose between the inhabitants of the 
ojTposite banks for’ th(‘ possession of the saci’ed relics. To settle 
th(‘ matter, tln^ boat was towed out to sea, wher’c it wasom^e more 
left to tak(‘ ANliat dir-ectioir it pleased. Sti’aightvvay it sailed up 
the river' arrd became stationar'y close’ to Santa Maria del 
(Iran. ' 

"In a similar- str'ain l^atrsanias d€^scribes the corning of the 
statue of Her-crrles to Erythr’a'. It arrived by sea on a raft and 
c ame to a halt at thc^ promontorw' of Juno called Cape Mesata, 
because it was half-way bet ween Erythra’ and (dTios. From the 
moirrent tliey (‘S|)ied the god, the inhabitants of each of the two 
towns did tlieir' utmost to attracd it in their own direction. 

I P. 81. j But the lu^avens decided in favamr- of tire first. A 
fishcrinan of that to wit, named Phormio. was w^arned in a dream 
that if the women of Erythra^ would sacrifice their hair in order to 
make a cable, they would have no difiitaiJty in drawing the raft. 
'Phe Tliracian women who inhabited the town made the sacrilicre 
of their locks, and thus secured the miraculous statue for Er’v- 
thrac Except for the final details, th(‘ two legends are identical.^ 

■ Nothing is more common in popular hagiography than 
this theme of tire mii’aculous advent of a picture or of the body 
of a saint in a derelict vessel; equally common is the miracle of 
the sliip that cjonies to a halt or of the oxen who refuse to move 
or go any further, in order t/O indicate the spot mysteriously 
firedestined for the guardianship of a celestial treasure, or to 
confirm some (Jiurch in the legitimate jjossession of the relics of 
a saint. 


^ [8ou Fages, Hlatoire de Sainl Vincent F&rrier, vol. II, pj>. 4(5, 47. — 
H. D. 1 

[Pausanias, VII, 5, 5-8—//. D.] Pau.saniaa lived in the 2iid century 

AD. 

[In our own country (Belgium) it is not unusual to employ oxen for 
the transport of sacred objects. Hence, in the legend of “ Le Christ des 
IThiucs Blanches ” of Tirlemont, it is the Canons of Saint Cermain who find 
themselves incapacitated from carrying their precious burden any farther. 
I*. V. Bets, Histoire de Tirlemcynt, Louvain, 1861, vol, II, p. 88. The same 
story is related of the relics of St. George by Gregory of Tours, In gloria 
martifrtmi, c. 101.— H. D.] 

A similar theme, e.g., about the cars of Hindu temples refusing to 
move until some heavenly influence intervenes, is extremely common in. 
India. In most of the Portuguese versions of the log St. Thomas takes 
the log to the place where he built his church, the distance being tradition- 

16 
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“These miraculous vo^^ages of crucifixes, Madonnas and 
statues of saints are particularly abundant in Sicily, as has been 
proved by recemi researches.' A similar [P. 32] inquiry in other 
countries would probably be rewarded with equally numerous 
discoveries. 

“ It would be an endless task to draw up a complete list of 
the stock incidents of hagiography. Wo have, already been able 
to show from examples that some of them go l)a('k to a very 
remote antiquity. Tliat is [P. 331 a point that eaimot be too 
strongly insisted upon. A number of the legendary tliemes to l)e 
found scattered tlirouglj the lives of saints, in the histories of 
the foundation of celebrated shrines, and in the accounts of the 
origin of certain miraculous pictures, are to be met vith in 
the classics. The pt'ople of amaent times would themselves 
have experienced grc'at dithculty in indicating their origin. 
For them, as for us, they were as leaves earrie<l hither and 
tliither b\' the wind.” 

When all is said, how ever, about 8t. Thomas’ log, and when 
we feel most inclined to reject th(‘ story as apocryphal, there 
remains the very singular fact that between May 30, 1582, and 
September 13, 1583, at Mylapore itself, an (aiormous log did 
arrive and stranded in front of the newly-built Jesuit church. 
It came quit(» providentially : for want of beams sulficientl v long 
the Fathers were covering their (diurch provisionally witli 
thatch. The beam was of the required length, and wdien it was 
saw'n, it emitted such a fetid smell that it was argued it had 
been a long time at sea and had come from very far. It \ieided 
just the amount of timber needed. We have this curious story 
in Balbi, an Italian traveller, who wa.s onc‘. of the many who 
ran to the shore in the early morning to witness the marvel. 
The people and the Fathers cannot have failed to comment 
in this connection on the local legends of 8t. Tliomas’ log. At 
any rate, it was the occasion of many c?onversions among the 
natives. ^ 

A Muhammadan story from Covalong in the close vicinity 


ally 10 or 12 leagues from the shore; but in at least one text it is the log 
rather that takes the Saint along and then stops of itself, thus intimating 
where the church was to be built. 

I [G. Pitre, Feste patranali in Sicilia, in Biblioteca ddle tradizioni popu - 
lari Siciliane, vol. XXI, Turin and Palermo, 1900, pp. XX-XXIJ.— H. D.] 

* Among the many authorities, here cited, which see in the work quot¬ 
ed, I find A. do Nino, Usi e costume Abbruzzesi, vol. I V, Florence, 1887, p. 
151, in connection with the advent of the relics of St. Thomas at Ortona, 
and I wonder if the popular story was that the relics arrived by sea, much 
in the same way as St. Thomaa’ log at Mylapore. Nothing of the kind, 
however, can be deduced from Mgr. Medlyoott’s account of the removal of 
the relics from the island of Chios. Cf. his India and the Apostle Thomas, 
London, 1905, pp. 113-118. 

^ Cf. Viaggi delV Indie Orientali di Gasparo Balbi (1579-1688) Venetiis, 
M.D.X.C. fol. 85 v-86 v. 

* Reprinted with changes from J.A.S.B., 1923, pp. 231-233. 
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of Mylapore, about tho finding of a box, a coffin, that came by 
sea, the impossibility of moving it, and the receding of the sea. 
bears a close resemblance to the story of 8t. Thomas' log from 
Ceylon, the inability of tlu^ King and his people to move it, and 
the story that the sea was formerly 10 or 12 miles from the 
])resent site of the Cathedral of S. Tliomt-. 

We owe the stoiy to L. A. Cammiade, Esq., Presidency 
Magistrate, Pantheon Road, Egmore, Madras, who, on sending it , 
favoured us (April 29,1923) with the following rcmiarks ;— 

‘‘T also enclos(i a. brief history of the Muhammadan saint 
Tamirn, whose tomb is venerated at Covalong, 18 miles soutli of 
San Thorne. You will find there further evidence of inter- 
borrowing of legends. The history I am sending was given nu* 
by one of my Muhammadan clerks. 1 have also obtained a print¬ 
ed pampldet on the same sul)ject. which 1 shall send you as 
soon as I can get a translation. 

•‘As you know, thei'c are all along the Coromandel Coast, 
ancitait settlements of Arabs and others who now go by the names 
of Lubbai, Marakayar’, Cholia, UoAvtlier-, etc. These people 
have traditions and histories which nobody has so far troubled 
to investigate. As the historic spirit is far stj’ongcr among them 
than among Indians, their traditions and old l)ooks may serve to 
throw considerable light on the histoiw' of Christianity on the 
Coromaiulel Coast. 1 would sugge'st that you induce the rlesuit 
Fathers in Madura and Tinnevelly to get all infonrration they 
can from the Lubbai.' 1 w^as told that there is a place in the 
Nanguiieri "l^aluk in Tinnevelly, which. acHiordirrg to tradition, is 
one of the early settlements of the ],(ubbai. 1 forget its name. 
It begins with an E (Erradai {). Pulicat is another place where' 
information might be available among the Lubbai.” 

Certainly, if the Lubbai have histories, one would expect 
tlie Christians and their Church of 8t. Thomas and some of the 
8t. Thomas legends to have found a place in them. We art' 
still in the dark for instance about a fight between Christians 
and Muhammadans which ended the Christians’ settlement of 
Mylapore between 1340 and 1498 in the destruction of the place. 
Rather striking is the name of the Muhammadan saint of Cova¬ 
long : Tamim. It sounds much like Thomas, Thoma. If 
borrowing there was, it would have bee i on the side of the 
Muhammadans, from the early Persian-Christian community of 
Mylapore. Though the story of St. Thomas’ log appears for the 
first time only in de’ Marignolli’s account (A.D. 1348), it may 
be considerably older. 

Here is the Covalong story, with as little change as possible, 
only a few incorrections of style having been removed. 

1 Wo may succeed better by making the story more accessible in 
these pages. Some information on the Labbais will be found in Dames’ 
notes on Duarte Barbosa (II. 120 n. 2); see also s.v. NavSyat. Cf. Yule, 
Hobson-Johaon, a.v. Choolia and Lubbye. 
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■' The burial of Hazareth Thamt^emul Ansari at Covalong. 

” Hazareth Thameeniul Ansari was Ashabi (diseiple) of the 
prophet Miihainuiad. He Avas buried about 700 years back at 
Ck)valoug. A dunja (tomb) was ereeted on his remains by 
Nawab Sadatidlah Sahib f)f Arcot. about 150 yc^ars ago. and 
the two villages of Vedakadambadi and Perumalleoy in Chengal- 
|)et Taliuj were endowed for its maintenance, which is still en¬ 
joyed by triist(‘es. 

’Covalong was then inhabited by fishermen and Cholia 
Muslims * only. One morning, the fishermen came across a box 
dancing on tlu' waves and tried to seize it, mistaking it for a 
treasurt' trove. Ihit. however much th(‘A’ tried to ca])ture it, it 
w'oidd slip away from their hands, evading their gras]). Dis- 
a])])ointed. tlu'y informed the Cholias about the mysterious box. 
The lattei' were' «iverjoyed wiien they were al)le to take posses¬ 
sion vory (‘asily. the box having ceased its ol)stinate tendcuieies. 
'riiey t ried to lift it and rtanove it to a better position : but the 
box coidd not be shifted, in spit(‘ of all their physical (dforts. 
J^dnally they TC'solved upon opening it at the v(‘rv spot, and, 
wdieii tliey did so. to their great surprise and awe. tlnw' found 
a eni ps(‘ fresh and prepai’ed for burial. Th(\v found a chit in 
tlu‘ cask, whicli said that the dead man was an iiihal)itant of 
Mecca, a disciple of th<‘ Prophet, and that, due to rc'asons of 
his ow n. he had ordaimal his family to put him in a box and 
t hr(vw it into the Red 8ea ; and it instructed the finders of the 
box to bury him on the spot where it halted. From tlie chit it 
w as appaiXMit that the box must have been floating up and dowai 
foi‘ about. 500 years without being shattered and putrified. 

■' But the Cholias were in a great fix as to how^ the body 
c ould bci buried on the spot, since it w as in the bed of the ocean. 
To llieii- gi’eat surprisci th(^ S(‘a was found to havc^ receded about 
a furlong off. Aceordingl\', the corpse w^as. buried with all 
ceremony at its present site, wheie it has continued to remain 
since long. The Sunni Muslims, after settling in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Durga, seized, about 150 years ago, the ceremonial 
lites and duties (X)nne(ded with it from the Cholias, and enjoy 
tlnun to the present day, paying a yearly tribute to the (cholias, 
the original finders of the box.” 

Does it not look as if these Cholias, now Muslims, were 
apostate Christians who had a Church at Covalong dedicated to 
St. Thomas, and that the traditions and legends about St. 
Thomas ha\^e by them been attached to one of their later 
saints ? 

(lover places Tiruvalluvar in the third century A.D.® 
V. A. Smith considers that his Kural, ‘'the most venerated 

' Oholia Muslims seems to mean MicsUms of the Chola or Coromandel 
('oast. 

* Letter ; note. 

(lover, Folk-nongs of Soutfiem India, p. 217. 
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and popular book South of the Godav^ari . . . tlie litc^raiy trea¬ 
sure, the poetic niouthpie(;e, the highest type of verbal and moral 
excellence among the Tamil people,” belongs with the ejiic of 
the Anklet and the Jewel-belt, to the hrst three centuries .4.1).' 
Balfour places him in the ninth century A.l)..^ whilst the Rev. 
G. V. Pope believes him to have lived hetvv(‘en A.D. 800 and 
1000.'* Such are still the vagaries of South Indian cliT'orio- 
h)g\'. 

Soiiu^ of the Rev. G. U. Pope’s rethn-tions on Timvalluvai' 
(commend themselves as very judicious. They would have 
a])peared to liimself all the more feli(utous, if he liad noti(‘('d th(‘ 
res(‘mblanc(‘s Ix'tween the Christian legt'uds and tlu' legend of 
the ship, and of the sand turned into I'ice, which he (juotes fioiu 
the ])oet’s life. 

“ Th<‘ |)oet's home,” he w rites, “ w as a jJacu' around w hich 
still lingei’s a strange oriental beauty, and wliicJi has probably 
not changed mucJi since the passer-by might have lieard tlu' 
click of tlie shuttle mingling with the low chaiuit of his rmJo- 
dious veise."^ 1 may 1)(‘ pardoned for dwelling on my recollec¬ 
tions of this interesting spot, sin(;e in 1840 jny missionary life 
began there, and. while visiting the villages around, that enthu¬ 
siasm for the gr’eat ^bamil i>oet was first Idndled wliich lias been 
an impoi’tant factor in my lih^ Mayila])ur. or Mayilai. is ‘ th(‘ 
town of |)(‘aco(d<s,’ and the name se(‘ms to indicate' a place of 
groves and gardens around old temples. There is a saci’ed tank 
still, with a belt of cncoaiiirt ).)alms, and a square of old leaf- 
(^overed houses, in any oiu' of which the poet might have lived. 
The sea-shore is close by, and Elela-^inkau’s successors (1 leai’ 
much degenerated) ^ dwell ther*(' yc^t. The iioet could hear IIk^ 
boom of the surf-waves, and pondered often, doulitless, on the 
shore of what he calls the ndma-nir, ‘the gruesome wave.’ (141)) 

“ A higher intei'est is imparted to the spot and its neigh- 
bouT’hood, at least to Christians, by the tradition (so long and 
lightly discredited, but now generally acknowledged to be 
authentic) that here St. Thomas preached, and here met his 
death by a spear [vH) such as the poet often speaks of, 


* V. A. Smit h, The Oxford History of India, Oxford, 1911), ]>. 144. 

^ Balfour, The Cyclopaedia of India, Hrd odn., 1885, JIl. 894. 

^ G. IJ. Pojxr, The 'Sacred' Kural, hondou. 1886, p. IV. 

Soriic plaoo the date of his existence in the third or fourth Lceiitviryl, 
and others in the eight or ninth century of the Christian era; but 
the last is generally considered the most probable.” Cf. The Tamil 
Plutarch, by Simon Casie Chitty, Jaffna, 1859, p. 101, and compare ibid. 
with p. 14, where Tiruvalluvar’s brother, Athigaindn, is identified with 
Chdrarndn Peruman, who, according to Asiafick Researches, VJl, 349, was 
crowned in the Kali year, 3538, or A.D. 438. 

Probably, Mylapore was a famous weaving centre long before the 
Portuguese. 

& Why mucli degenerated ? Because so many are Catholic fisher¬ 
men ? 
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and was here buriedd Mayilapur to us is bettei* known as 8. 
Thoiue. In the neighbourhood a Christian eoniniiinity has 
existed from the earliest times. Hert‘ aie fine old Armenian 
and Portuguese churches, and a Christian inscription of the fifth 
century. '' Here Pantienus of Alexandria taught ;and Ave are 
(piite A\arranted in imagining Tiruvalluvar. thi' thoughtful poet 
tlie eclectic, to whom the teaching of the Jains was as familiar as 
tliatof evtTv Hindu set t, who was not hindei ed by any prejudices 
fi om familiar intei tjourse w ith foreignei’s. whose one thouglit was 
to gather knowledge from every source, whose friend the sea- 
captain AN’ould Irring him tidings of every strangt'r’s arrival 
((‘oming fiom Ceylon, pei'liaps. in his oaa n dhont'y) ; A\ e may 
lairly. J say. picture him pacing along the sea-shore with the 
Christian teachers and imliibing Christian ideas, tinged AA itli the 
])eculiarities of the Alexandrian school. ^ and dav by day A\ork- 
ing them into his own wonderful Kural. 

‘‘The Jhaist and tht' West have influenced ont^ another in a 
A (‘I'v r(‘al and not yet thoioughly understood w ay from the earliest 
tinu's. It is undoulitedly a noteAvorthy fact that from this 
Mayilapur. on Avhich the eyes of Christendom have (wi'r rested 
as the one sac*red sjjot in India of A})ost()lic labour, comes the 
one Oriental book, miuth of whose teaching is an echo of the 
• Sermon on the Mount’. 

“ There are no data whatcA ei* which mav' enal)l(' us to fix 
with pTX'cision tlu‘ period at which our ]Aoet flourislu'd. 1 think 
between A.J). 800 and 1000 is its probable date The style is 
not archaic, far less so than that of the Civaya Cinldniani. 
Remembering that its author was not fettered by caste preju¬ 
dices, that his greatest friend was a sea-ca})tain. that he lived at 
8. Thome, that he was evidently an eclectic, that Christian 
influences Avere at the time at work in the neighbourhood, and 
that many passages are strikingly Christian in their spirit, 1 
cannot feel an\' hesitation in saying that tlu' Christian Scriptures 

' " 'The I'oadcM' may (ind a full discu.ssiuu of this subject in Dr. 
(iennaiiu s loanied and instruetivo )»ook Die Kirehe der Thoma.schristen.'' 
(Hew (r. H. I*op 0 ) It is one of the best books on the subject. Neither 
Mgr. Zaleski nor Mgr. Medlycott quotes it. 

2 The usual mistake of making an Armenian Church out of the Church 
of St. Thomas Mount or (treat Mount; perhaps, because many things in it 
are Armenian, inscriptions, the pulpit, pictures, etc. 

\V'e wish we could make it out as old aa the r)th century. But our 
authorities, those who deciphered the Sassanian-Pahla\d inscription, do 
not go higher than the middle of the 7th century. We cannot, however, 
roly greatly on their verdict. 

* It is not impossible that Pantficnus came to India, but we have 
nothing to show that he came to Mylaporo. The flate would be about 
-4.D. 189-190. Cf. Mgr. Medlycott, India and the Apostle Thomas, p. 171, 
who is not, however, in favour of Pantaenus’ aijostoiate in our India. 

^ We might doubt whether the peculiarities of the Alexandrian 
school liad continued at Mylapore, granting that they were ever intro¬ 
duced there, till TiruA'alluvar’s time, i.e., according to Pope, till A.D. 
800-1 <HK). 
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were among the sources from which the poet derived his 
inspiration.”^ 

Other writers are not less enthusiastic about Tiruvalluvar’s 
poetry. He taught ethical doctrine of singular purity and 
beauty, which cannot, so far as 1 knov\, be equalled in the 
Sanskrit literature of the North.” Thus V. A. Smith. ^ 

Balfour supplies some other particulars about the poet s 
career and his Kural. " a book of Buddhistics,” as lie calls it. 

He is said to have been the son of a Bariah woman by a 
Brahman father^ and to have been brought up by a Vallm an. 
a priest of the Pariah caste, at Mailapur. a suburb of Madras. H is 
real name is not known, but he is generally supposed to ha\ e 
liied about tlie ninth centur\'. During tlie reign of Vamsa 
Sekhara, a Pandiya ruler, a college had been established at 
Madura, with a counsel or smujaltar of 48 jirofessors, whose sue- 
c essors seem tohaveabandoned tbe teaching of Tamil and devoted 
tluhr attention to the cultivation of Sanskrit litcu'ature. The 
inlluence of Tiravalluvar, howevei’, induced tbe Pandiya ruler to 
reintroduce the Tamil, on which the professors are said to have 
drowned themselves ; but the Tamil progressed, and in the course 
of the ninth centui’v there appeared a number of most classical 
Tamil writers, amongst whom were the poetess Avayar, and tin* 
poet Kamben, the translator of the Bamayanam. The Kural 
adi’ocates moral duties and practical virtues above ceremonial 
observ^amjcs and speculatii e devotion ; but it inculcates respect 
to Brahmans and ascetics, and alludes to Indra and to various 
])arts of the Hindu pantheon. I t is a didactic poem, with maxims 
on the moral aims of man, full of tender and true ideas, but 
adhering to the viev^ of transmigration of souls, from which releases 
is to be sought in the Buddhistic method. His principal work 
is the Kural of short lines Avith four and three-footed stro])h(‘S, 
uith initial rhymes and alliterations in the middle. It is a tradi¬ 
tion that he was the brother of Anveyai or Avayar.” ^ 

W(^ are led to believe that, as Tiruvalluvar was born in a 
Christian milieu, tln^ two legends about the rice turned into sand 
and about the ship may have been adapted by his biographers 
from Christian legends. We do not thereby mean to attach any 
historical value to the facts embodied in the Christian legends 
themselves, since they do not occur in the earliest literature on 
St. Thomas. 

The Hindus and Muhammadans on the Coromandel Coast, 
according to clear evidence from Marco Polo’s time (A.D. 1293), 

1 G. U. Pope, The USacred ’ Kural, op. cit., pp. II-IV. 

If Poj)e means our “ written ” Scriptures, we might ask iii what, 
laugiuige Tiruvalluvar, the Saivite, would have read them : in Tamil, 
Syriac, or Persian ? 

V. A, Smith, The Oxford History of India, Oxford, 1919, 145. 

•i E. Balfour, The Cyclopaedia of India, 3rd edu., London, 1886, 111, 
894-895. 
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had the greatest devotion to St. Thomas’ shrine. They knew 
therefore its legends. Moreover, as late as about 1600, they had 
pictures of the Saint representing incidents of his life: for 
instance, the miracle at the wedding of the daughter of the King 
of Sandaruk ((.'ranganore ?). A servant, who had struck th(‘ 
Saint at the banquet, went out to fetch water. A tiger j)ounc(‘d 
on him, and, biting off his hand, let it drop on the ground; but 
a dog came into the banquetting-hall holding the liand in Ids 
mouth. Th(^rcupon, some Malabar songs a|)p(‘ar to add, tlu' 
Saint applied the hand to the arm and made it sound again. 
“This miracle,” says do (\)uto.' “is still very famous nowadays 
among the CJentios'^ of Meliapor. and they have it |)ainted in 
their pictures, as I saw' in some." Another picture' at Mylapore 
w'as ])erhaps that of the Saint dragging the log ashore. Anyhow, 
de’ Marignolli (A.i). 1848) says tliat w'hen St. Thomas went to 
the shore, lu' rode “on an ass, we'aring a shirt, a stole, and a, 
mantle of peacaavk feathers, and atte'uded by those two slaA'es 
of his and by two gi’cat lions, jiisf as he is painted.'' ^ 

The pictures nn'iitioncd by (lo Couto ndght be takeji foi' an 
argument that many Native Christianson the Coromandel Coast 
had fallen off before* the arrival of tlie* Portuguese ami hael 
become Hindus e)r Mulunnmadans. It would se^an, indeed, that 
all along the Coreunandel Ce)ast iq) te) Cape C()me)rin, at all tlie 
ancient vantage-points e)f commei‘e;e, there had bee^n Christians 
bt'fore A.D. 1500. In 1502, at their seeauul visit tee Inelia, the 
Peyrtuguese seized e)ff Caliemt a ship from the Coiomandel Cofist- 
and, bent/ on reprisals or e)n ruining Muhammadan traele, tliey 
eiecieleel te) kill all the inmates. A number of Gentios in the shi]) 
askeel te) be baptized before execution, auel calleel e)n the name 
e)f St. The)mas. They w ere tolel that e*ven so they woidel not be* 
s})ared. They insist(*el, resigned to their fate, received Baptism, 
and were shot w ith arre)ws. * 

JSawa Samrantukh and Sdndara. 

The Primer of Tamil Literature (Madras, 1904) contains still 
the story of tw o marriages which camete) an emd on the da\^ of tin* 
wedding. The Acia of St. Thomas, as spoiled by the Gnosti(!s, 
wlio looked u[)on married life as debasing and sinful, have 
several such instances. On the day of the wedding, St, Thomas 
prevails on the daugther of the King of Sandaruk and her 
husband (Pelagia and ’Denis of later literature) to \'ow 
chastity.^ At the court of King Mazdai (Mylapore ?), Mygdonia, 


' Diogo do Couto, Da Asia, Dec. 12, Bk. .‘k ch. 4, i.<\, Tom. 8, Lisboa, 
1788. p. 277. 

Hindus. H. Yule, Cathay, IHGf), II. :}75. 

+ Gaspar Correa, Lendas da India, Tom. 1 (1858), pp. 804-^105, .sub 
A.D. 1502. 

Mgr. Medlycott, India and the Apostle Thomas, p. 256. 
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the wife of Karish (a kinsman of the King's), arul TtM’tia. tlie 
King's wife, deny themselves to tludr husbands in eonseciuenee 
of the Saint's teaching.' We cannot, it is true, lav much stress 
on these parallels. Similar teaclnngs are jnobably foinid in 
Buddhist literature, and perluips too in Jain literature. If we 
qiiotf‘ them, it is in the hope that others w ill scai’ch ha- resem¬ 
blances still more striking. 

rJhana Sambanther, a precocious sage (A.l). (iOO-l 100 0- •'> 
his sixteenth year marries the daughOa-of a pious Ih ahinan called 
Nambanther. At the era] of the wedding, a niiracnlons fiii' 
appears in answer to the prayers of the bridegi-ooin. and all 
present , including tlie married couple, de|)ai‘t this lift* for lieavcn. 
During Sainbaiither's lih*. a |)o(‘m of his remained imconsumed 
when cast into the tire and lloated in tin* livci' against tlu- 
current.'^ 

Sundara w as anothei- poel, w ho lived din ing the saim* \ ague 
period of A.D. 000 11(H) (^). '* When Ik* gr(‘w- ip), liis falhcr 

arranged for his marriage with a ;laugth(‘r of Sadangili Sis achai - 
yar of Thanthvn oy Puthur and took him thither (h'ckcd out as a 
bridegroom. The young man had no sooner taken liis seat than 
Siva a|)])eared in the maniage ])andal in tlu* form of an aged 
Brahman and claimed him as his slavtv according to Iris (-ontract 
in a former birth. All remonstrated with the old Krahman, but 
lie proved his contract. The marriagt- cami* to an untimely 
end; and the \-oimg man, who saw tlu* vision of (tod. bc'came 
a staunch devote*!*.-'^ 


* (.’f. ihld., pp. 2():{ 2<)r>. 

^ C'i‘. .4 Primer of I'ninil Llterohire, op. c/V.. p. 92. 

“ Both be and bi.s wife died on t lieir wedding day, v\dule worshipping 
in the temple of Tininellur.'’' He liv('d in tlie reign of Kuna Band von. 
Cf. The Tanid I^lutdreh, op. ril., p. 82. 

.\t the oourf; of King Ma/.dai 8t . 44iomas was jna.de to stand on red-hot 
ii'on plat<^s, but water issued from the j*ar(l> and floodt-d 1h<“ eoni t-yaril. 
(Jf. Mgr. Medlycott, op. eil., ]>, 2t>5, quoting tlio Ir/o, Bonnets Ada 
Thorna’, Lip,siay 1888, in Dc tniracHli.s, p. lid; in Jdo-ssio, p. IdO. 

Cf. .4 Primer of Tamil f.iiterature, of) rif., pp. 94-?)r>. In llu' .le.hi 
and other early Iiteratui-o on St. Thomas, Our Lord sells St. Thomas as 
a slave. Ho also assumes soAetid tinu'S the shape of St. 'Thomas,“h;s 
twin-brother. ’ Cf. Mgr. Zaleski. of), ei./., pp. 174-175, 177. '^1 he originjil 

.4(7a show this more clearly. See Mgr. Medlycott, (qj. cd., p. 2(j9, where 
Our Lord, in the shape of 'Thomas, causes tin* daughter' ol the King 
of Sandaruk and her- husband to vow chastity. 

Simon Casio ( 'bitty writes of Sundara in '('he T'amtl Pluhirrh, op. erl., 
pjp. 9(5-97 : “ W hen he came of age, his father. Try the! King s [Naiasingha 
muneiyer's] command, negotiated a marriage for him with thf daughter ol 
a Braliman at l^uttur ; but just on the day for its eeiebration he l>mke 
off the mateh, arrd assuming the ascetic life visited the cliflerent Siva 
fanes in Southern India. .. . He died at 'riruvanji, in the (Jiera country-, 
in the eighteenth year of his age, whilst he was visiting a temple th(*r(r 
in company with the King (Jheraman Porum4n, whose friendship he 
enjoyed. In our opinion, as the date given in the Vholapurva Patayam 
for the accession of CheramAii Perurnan seems to admit of no doubt, wo 
may therefore place the period of the existenee of Sundar-er and his two 
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Much nioi c could be written about other legends borrowed 
by the Hindus frcmi our (Christian books, whether canonical or 
apocryphal, even without touching the story of Barlaain and 
Josaphat or Krishna’s childhood. But the subject is too vast 
and has l)een treated b,\' others more competent, and we must 
limit ourselves to legends bearing on St. Thomas. Even so, one 
l(*els as if on(‘ could render a public service by republishing in 
its entirety Cai)tain F. Wilford's Origin and Decline of the 
Chr istian Hel igion in India I There are adverse criticisms on 
liis study ; R. Sewell calls it extremely fanciful ; l)ut no Oriental¬ 
ist seems to hav(‘ risen to the necessary height to refute 
Wilford's bewildering stati^nKuits. The similarities between 
SRlivahana and dhrist. oi‘ his (hiostiti duplicate, 8t. Thomas, 
are more than surprising, and not less astonishing are the 
chronological (piestions involved ; for, ac-cording to Wilford, not 
only would tlie Vhkrama (*ra be the era of tlu^ Emperor Augustus, 
but tl)e Salivahana ej*a, that other bom' of (contention among 
Orientalists, w’ould Vie the Christian era adapted in a p(KMiliar 
wa \'. 

t'ollnvv-clmrnpions l ot' Saivism, Ajipci-and Sainbaiither | in the fifth contuiy 
otlhc Clirist ian ei a for a ccftainty, an<l tfierehy clear it from the monstrous 
clironolofry of th(‘ T’uranas. 

Tii'uvanji is close t.o Uratigauore. and does not this increaye the 
])rohal)iHty of a boi-mwino of Icgomls from tho Christ ians th(n‘(^ ? 

6iva disL'uiscd as an aged Brahman at the marriage feast rosendilcs 
( lirist in the form of his doul)l<\ his twin. St, Thomas, at the marriage of 
tlic daughter of t he Iving of Sandarulc (C'rangaiiore). But who will insist ? 

I Asiafirk Researches, X (Calcutta, I8()S). pp. 2' I L>r>. 



2. 7'aniil Accoiinl of St. Thotnai^ and Kandapa Raja 
from the Lot in.^ 

In Th(‘ Catholic Herald of liHiia. August 31, S('|)t(‘inV)fM’7, 
and S(‘))ieinl)er 14. 1921, 1 discussed a stone at Bis]u)])'s House. 
San Tboin'\ Mylapore, one side of which re|)reHents most likely 
St. Thomas, the other apparently St. Bartholomew. This 
stom* seems to l)e the one found underground in 1729. near the 
accredited tomb of St. Thomas. It would l)e one of the mau\ 
])!‘e-Bortiigues(‘ Christian relics of San Thome now in the Bishop's 
Mus(aim. Th(‘ popular idea among the Indian Clvristians was 
tiiat. indeed, one side represented St. Thomas; hut, to my 
astonishment. I was told in 1921 by some Indian Christians thei'e 
that the othei- figure w as KandapaRaja. w hom they described a 
tiie King of Mylapore wlio had j)een couA^erted by vSt. Thon\as. 

1 was also told that ther(‘ wca-e Tamil books in w hieh Kandapa 
Ba ja, w as mentioned as the King of Mylapoie. 

Kandapa Raja sounded so much lik(‘ (h)ndo])hares (Cudna- 
])har. Cundaphar' in Syriac). tlueKing of N.W. India, whose 
coins have been found in larg(‘ numbers, and wlio is considered 
to b(' the Gondophares of tlie Acta of St. Thomas, written 
al)Out A.H. 220, that the question canu* to tl\is : Was there, 
in addition to the Gondophares of N.W. India, a contemporary 
Gondo|)]iares at Mylapore. none of whose coins and inscriptions 
liave been found, but for whom St. Tliomas might have 
built live palace which Indianists w ere prepared ( 0 lo admit he 
had built. a.(;(H)rding to the Acta, for the Gondophares of N.W'. 
India i Was it not significant that so many people in Southern 
India bore the name of Kandapa i Moreover, the traditions of 
MalaViar knew nothing of the Gondophares of N.Wb India. 
The\’ agreed that St. Thomas had built a palace for the King 
of Mylapore, Chosha or Chola ^ Perumal. a name meaning 
simply the Great One of Chola or Coromandel, and concealing 
the tradition of the palace built for Gondophanjs, w^hoever h<’ 
was. Pressed for the name of the Chosha Perumal, would not 
the Malabar Cliristians give that of Kandapa 'i 

Had we to say perhaps that at an early period, tbe (-hrist- 


1 Kepublisliofl with some changes from the defunct The Indian 
AthencKamy (\ilciitta, June 192.3 (Vol. 1, No. 1), pi>. H 17, where 1 re-edited 

this account. , . . . 

^ The r in “ Coromandel is of a peculiar kind, difficult to represent 
in European letters. Chosha and Sholay are merely attempts on the part 
of the Indians themselves to do so. Chosha is the pronunciation in 
Malabar, at least to European ears. More and more T am inclined to think 
that Chosha, Chora, Chola are only other forms for some of the many 
forms of Kusliana, XOPANO. 
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ians of Malabar and of th(‘ Coromandel Coast had appropriated 
for M\dapore the story of the Condophares of N.W. fndiM, that 
the\' had celelirated him in their songs, and made liini so 
po])nlar that even tlndr non-Christian neigli l)Oins had come to 
regard liirn (s roneonslv' as one of their kings ? 

I was naturally very keen on getting hold of sonn‘ of tlu* 
versions of tlie Kandapa story in the Tamil books. Such a d'anii] 
story was said to liav(‘ be(‘n translatcsl i)y tlie Rev. W. Tayloi iii 
thv Soulh India ChrisluDi ReposUory, Madras. IS.S7. vol. I. pp. 2t)‘> 
—2()(). AI’t(M‘ miudi searching and disappointment in January, 
1922. 1 suce(‘ed(‘d at last in Jaiuiarv. 192M. on the occasion i -f 
anolhci- visit to Calc utta, to secure a co])y of tlie Re/)osifory in 
the St. IViuI's (Jathc'dral library. Calcutta. 

Of Nanajiracaisa Pillay, who translated the Kandapa story 
from th(‘ Latin into Tamil, and w ho is supjiosed to havc^ Ix'di a 
j)upil of th(' Jc'-snits of Ikindicluu'rx . I know nothing. Y(‘t. 
I know that Matidas Ponllc a,nd Malcapa had botli studies 1 
Latin under the' Jc'snits of Pondicherry, w itli the view' of becom¬ 
ing pri(‘sts. in the latter half of the iHth (-(‘ntury. Was Jhana- 
pi’akasa Pillai another such pupil ( Kevither can 1 say what 
Latin document he may havt‘ used. Had lu^ a Latin documcmt 
at hand at all I Or did he use* a litca'arx’ dewdee sufhc‘iently 
common in tlu' India of his days to jirouse suspicion, vr/.. thc^ 
device of prcJcaiding to rpiote a non-e.\isting original. thercJiy to 
imposes on tlie creclnlity of his h('ai-(‘rs ( Thc' device was once 
as common in all branches of Indian literature as it is still among 
our novc'Iists Lvery book had to bc' attrilmtcsl to some' Rishi 
or to some* god. 

Was the stoi v of Kandapa R,aja in all its jiai’ts. as we liave 
it liere. contained in the Latin document, or only the yiortions 
concH'rning Kanchi]>aS connection w ith St. Thomas ( In the 
former' case', w hat histoi'ic document did tlu' Latin com|)iler use ■ 
A Syriac one. or a South India ou(‘ ? In tlie lattcu' cas(\ it is 
surprising that the stoi’y of St. Thomas' building a palace for 
the Chosha Raja, is omitted. Are there in existence- d'amil or 
Telugu or Malayalam accounts in which Kandapa Raja is 
mentioned as tire Chosha Raja foi' wJiom St. Thomas built the 
palace; I 

Nanapracasa Pillay seems te> know very little aberiit Kan- 
da|)a Raja, fiis inforjnatie)n al>out his learning, his ])atronising 
letters, his snirit of religioiu his fighting epialitie;s, are a]>par- 
ently mere genei’alities which may have been borrowed from the 
histevry of any other South Indian Raja. However, 1 remember 
having seen in the Rev. W. Taylor’s summaries of the Mackenzie* 
MSS., of wdiich our Tamil fragment forms part, otlier allusions 
to Kandapa Raja and the Curumbas. These ought to be collect¬ 
ed, as they might contain facts of South Indian history. The 
Rev. W. Taylor was so impressed wdth them that he w as pre¬ 
pared to regard Kandapa Raja as a historical ruler of Mylapore. 

Could any of our readers on the Madras side tell us wlietlier 
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tlie study of the story of Kandapa iiaja has made any advance 
since the days of the ilev. W. Taylor ^ 

I shall assume for the moment that the Rev W. Taylor is 
right in considering the Curumbas as tin* w ild people of Kan¬ 
dapa Raja. Would it mean that Kandapa Raja was liimself a 
(Jui und)a i Who were the Cur umbas { My id(‘a is still that the 
Rajas of Mylayrore to whom St. Thomas would have come 
we re Persians. Wei'o the Curumbas Persians. Kushatias or an 
Indian, a l)i‘a\’idian, tribe, subject to a l^rrsian ovmlord, 
Ivaiidapa Raja i The (dnaimlras ai'e said to have been of a 
religion ditfei'ent from Kandapa's. to have had a fort at Patti- 
pulam N('rund)in‘. and to have' fought him in the plains of 
Pay>'anur. Where ar'c these places i ('an they be identified ( 
And are tlu'se facts borne out by the other refcu’cmces to Kandapa 
in the Mackenzie MSS.^ 

Kandapa. we are told, was a Samunal. 'I’liis term seems 
to l)(‘ a (•orru|)ti(ui of tin' Sanskrit sratNcnia (Pali. sa))uu(a) 
which is geneialiy undcMstcxrd to nr(‘an a Ruddhist ascetic. 
Was Kandapa a Ruddhist or* a Jain i There is no doubt that 
Jainism was strongly r‘(‘])r‘(‘sented in S. India in tli(‘ c'ar’ly 
(•(‘nturic's of (»ur cwa. Ruddhism too had its adepts then* al)Out 
the same* time. Rut, siiould we trot expec*t that, if •Kandapa’ is 
(‘cpiivalent to • Condo])}iares.’ a Pewsian nanre. as 1 tlrink it is. he 
w as a Ihiddhist rather than a elain. and a fire-woi’shippcu’ r-ather 
than a Ruddhist. 

Tlirc'c* iiK'ideuts of the St. Thomas story art* related, one in 
coniK'ction w ith Kanda})a Raja. 

1. The story of the banqiret in honour- of the marriage* of 
Ihc' dairghter of the King of Sandaruk or Andra])olis. The 
rrairatoi- does rrot seenr to know tire rranre of the towiv ; b\rt, 
with the* St. Thomas (Christians, who rneirtiorr ('r'angarrore, 
he place's tire tow tr irr Ke^rala err Malabar, lie does rrot a])]>eai’ 
(‘ither' to know on what erccasion the eoncer’t was held, err 
why the Saint was str’uevk on the cheek by eare erf the King's 
servairts. The tiger wher bit ertf the man’s hand, and the elog 
wher brerrrght the bleeditrg hand irrter the hall are here made 
irr to oire and the^ same animal, a tiger; but the tiger is com- 
jraied to a dog. A search for the Saint is made in the Acta ; a 
procla-mation would naturally follow. 

2. The sterry of the water held suspended in the air. This 
is not in the Ada, or in the de Miraculis, or the Passio. We 
have it in Mgr. L. M. Zaleski, wdiere it is said to have hairpened 
at Palayur, i.e., Palur, in Malabar, and to be taken from the 
Tlioma Parvam or (yarnien Thomae Rabban (A.D. 1001), and 
other Malabar songs. It must be found in the ‘ other songs ’ : 
for it does not occur m the Carmen Thomae Rabban, of which 
1 have a complete translation. Cf. Mgr. Zaleski, The Apostle St. 
Thmnas in India, Mangalore, 1912, pp. 132-133, and compare 
w ith pp. 91,127 n. 2. 1 do not remember to have seen the story 
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in the Portuguese accounts. Is this story not a comment on 
the name of St. Bartholomew, by some interpreted as ‘ the son 
of him who suspends the waters ' ? 

3. The story of the Brahman wlu). at the capital of 
Kandapa Baja, killed his own son and accused St. Thomas of 
the crime. St. Thomas recalled the boy to life to prox e his inno- 
ceiK^e. This again is notin the Acta, or tlu' de Miraculis^ or the 
Mgr. Zaleski. op. (ht., pp. 170-171. takes it from de 
Barros’ Asia. vol. 6, p. 231. But it can Ix' shown that de 
Barros had it from the St. Thomas Christians, eitlicr in Malal)ar. 
or at Mylapore. or from })oth places. It was rclatixl as having 
hopjiened at Myla])or(\ 

A Malabar song (cf. Mgr. Zalcski. oy). cit., p. 1 30) has yvi 
another resurrectioji, that of a child at Neranam raised to lif(‘ 
})y St. Thomas to jU’ove that lie was not the child’s fattier. 

Whetlu'r th(‘ story reall\' happened to St. Tliomas is a very 
different matter. It simmus to hav(‘ been a f.avoiiriti' legend in 
Mahd)ar. See Conrcrsno de iim Hei da India ao Ohristlanismo. 
Ilmnilia do Arc/umjo S. Michael par Severo. Arcehispo de Anlio- 
ch.ia. Esiudo de eritica e hisloria lilleraria ])or F. M. ESteves 
Pereira, Lisboa. Imyirensa Lucas. 03. Hna do Diario de 
Noticias, 1000. Ther(‘ the scem^ of a similar miracle is laid in 
India, apparently in the da.vs of Thomas Cana, the story (O' 
the merchant Ketsdn (Qesdn, Qison. after baptism Matthew) of 
Qonya, of his wife Helena, and of his four sons (John. Ste])hen. 
.h)se])h and Daniel) being ])ossibly a mi.xture of the story of 
the menOiant Thomas Cana and of that of Meropins ancl Iris 
nepluoN s Fj’umentius and Edesius. King Kasititos or Kesan- 
thos, before w hom the dead man was brought to life to establisli 
tlH‘ innocenci; of Ketsdn’s sons, would be the King of Kerala ; 
for doubthrss Ketsdn’s story resembles greatly that of Tliomas 
Cana the moment. King Kesantlios, at the instigation of 
Ketsdn’s son, John, w lites to Emjieror Constantine for a l)isho]i 
from his dominions. John, the Arehbishoy) of Eyihesus. ^ came 
to India with three deacons and a yiriest, the homily goes on to 
say, and with church-books and chin'ik ornaments. He built a 
church at the King's capital and baptised the King and his 
peoyile. Next he ordained John, Ketsdn’s son, a bishop, one of 
his brothers a priest, and the two others deacons. Agelas or 
Echillas, the King’s son, was also ordained a deacon. After 
this the Archbishop of Ephesus returned home. 

This story is found in a Coptic, Arabic, and Ethiopic text, 
and, according to E. Drouin, wTiting to Senhor F. M. Esteves 
Pereira (18-11-1900), it is also found in a Georgian chronicle. 

1 Sic. Edessa is generally the place whence in the Thomas Cana 
story bishops and priests are made to come. This at least seems to be 
the Nestorian version. But the Jacobites, w'ho even before the Portuguese 
came occasionally to Malabar, drag in Antioch instead, which I fear is 
a case of party-sy>irit on their side. 
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No Greek, Syriac or Armenian text is yet kno^^n to exist 
The homily in which it is found is, it would seem, falsely attri¬ 
buted to Severus, Archbishop of Antioch (A D 519) ^vlio died 
in exile at Alexandria in Egypt (A.D.539). The author of tlie 
homily says he had the story from trustworthy persons If 
Constantine, avIio reigned from A.D. 308 to 337 was really 
written to, and if the identification of Thomas (\ana with tVie 
merchant Kotson of Qonya t‘.an with snfticient plausibility be 
established, we should have to shift Thomas Cana’s arrival in 
Malabar to a period somewhat earlier than t in' generall\ accre ¬ 
dited date A.I). 345, and the liomilv would (ontain pr(x\fs of the 
existence in India of Christians and of a bisho]) Ix'fore KetsoiOs 
arrival at Kesanthos’ capital, the name of whivh Galonya, in 
the Coptic text, appears to be identifiable with ('oulam. Quilon. 
the country of Philippois (Coptics text), where it was. bt'ing 
perhaps the country of the Paldavas. ] have translated into 
English the whole of Senhor F. M. Esteves Pereija's study, 
and hope to publish it with the necessary comnn'uts as a coin 
tribution to the Thomas Cana episode. 

During my journey in Malabar in 1924, on danuaiy 22, I 
picked up, close to Cape Comorin, at Kottar, a ])lace long 
since famous for its Churcli dedicated to 8t, Francis Xavier, the 
Mylapore legend of 8t. Thomas and the dead child, but attribut¬ 
ed here to 8t. Francis Xavier. What led to the discovery was 
tliat among a number of statues of a j'emotc past, v\hich 1 got 
photogi’apbed that day, there were two strange figures, one a 
Brahman and the other an Indian judge. At my request the 
story was afterwards written out by the man who related it to 
me. I quote it here, as an instance of how this legend has 
travelled in South India in the same way as we have' seen the 
story of St. Thomas and the log established at Quilon. 

‘'The tradition is that there was a Hindu temple just 
behmd the present Chapel. St. Francis Xavier used to sa> 
Mass at the door of the temple and to perform miracles. Idiis 
the pujan (priest) did not like. His hatred became so great 
that he killed his own son and accused St. Xaviei* of the crime.' 
The saint performed a miracle in front of the magistrate, 
bringing to life the child, who confirmed the truth. The magis 
trate decided to give the temple itself and the land adjoining to 
St. Francis, who built the present Church in front of the temple, 
now gone. There are also two old statues in connection with 
this tradition.” 

I did not leave Kottar without telling my friends there 
how their story seemed to have been borrowed from St. Thomas 
and Mylapore. I did not, however, expect them to destroy 
their two statues. 


I My reminiscences are that my informant said the pujari had hidden 
the body of the boy under the Saint’s bed. 
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Sloties of (lead perisons raised to life to jorove the innocence 
of accused ))ersons are not unknown in the lives of much 
saints in tlu' VVest. 81 Stanislaus, Bishop and Martyr, raised to 
lif(‘ one Peter, from whom he had l)ought a village and who had 
died tliree years before, in order that he might prove to King 
Boleslas of Poland tin* Bishop's just [)ossession of the lands. 
S(*(‘ flic Roman Bi-eviary. May 7.' 

After these comments we have but little to add to the 
Tamil ncc(uml traiislaical In' tlie Rev. VV'. Taylor in The South 
!toUa (Strict urn HeposHury . 18117. vol. 1. Madras, ( ■hurch Mission 
Pk'ss. [)]). 2()b. 

I P. 2t).‘l. 1 Bri(‘f notic(‘ and tianslation of a Tamil Manus- 
eri))t. containing a L(^gendarv Account of the A|)Ostle 8t. 
d'lioinas. with his Mirac'les in fveralaih'san, and at Mayila])ui‘, or 
St. 'Flionnc -By Wh Taylor. 

in th(‘ ])i(»cess of inv(‘s< igating poT't ions of tlu‘ Mackenzie 
)n<inuscj‘i])ts. in charge of tlu' Madras Literary Society, to whicl) 
in\('stigat ion I havc^ at \ arious times |)aid considerable attiMition, 
occasiojially 1 hav(' met with most curious traditionary loi’e 
gU'aned by Coloiu'l Maek(‘nzi(-‘'s ageiits from among eountry- 
jK‘ 0 |)l(\ or wluaevei' th(‘v could learn, or hear, any thing new or 
strange. Among others oeeurrcul a papevr (piite .sui (jeueris ; being 
w lioll>’ dissimilar from tin: gem^ral nature and (ontcMits of those 
documents: but su|)])l(“mentarv. appai’ently. to various notices 
which occur amidst those Mack(‘nzie MSS. of the (vurumbar, or 
wild peoph' of Panda|)a Raja, a p(‘tty King or ( 'hieftain, wliose 
capital w as Mayiiapur. or modern St. Tliome, and otluu* (uude 
traditions conc(‘rning j)ersons and phua's. distant or adjacent 
Without feeling mys('lf at liberty to print or juiblish any 
portion of tliis matter of m\’ own accord, I yet suppose that 
tiu l•(‘ ma\' b(* an exception altogetlun' void of blame as regards 
tile pap(‘r in (pu'stion. because it would lie iri'elevant to objects 
conteni])]at(‘d by a solely Ijiteraiy Society, and except to those 
]>ersons w ho are intimately and anxiously concerned in the dis- 
seunnation of Christianity in this counti’y, it would possibly be 
thought little other than (contemptible. The most zealous 
C/liristians wall not regard the document as any authority, 
becaus(c tlucy will readily perceive it to contain internal marks of 
tiction. and legendary construction. Still its existence in the 

I 111 Analectu Hollandiami, XLi (fuse. I and 2), 1923, p. 137, 1 find 
ill ail article by A. Coiilon, on •• Notes daeonographio chr^tienno d’apres 
d(^s sccaux des Archive.s de Zurich' : “ In connection with the hagiography 
of the place [Zurich], let us mention St. Fridolinus, bringing before the 
King a dead man whom he had recalled to life to make him witness to the 
gift of a jiroperty which Avas disputed to his abbey of Secking(3n (seal of 
Henr\ of Widen, * cur<?'' of Glaris in 1277 : fasc. At, No. 83).” ‘ Fasc, V ’ 

refers t o “ Siegelabbilduiigen zum Urkundeubuch der Stadt und Land- 
.schaft Zurich” (1893 1920: 10 fasc.) published by P. Schweizer, Zeller- 
W'erdrnuller, and F. Hegi. 
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))lace where it is found is a curiosity, and nf)t the less from being, 
as represented, a translation from Latin into Tamil by a native 
Christian, a circumstance which, going back some years to the 
time when the record was entered among tlie Mackenzie MSB., 
might be thought as great marvel as an\^ related in the legend 
itself, w ere it not remembered that here’^tofore the Jesuits of 
Pondielieri\\' gave a superior education to some of the natives 
tiained by them in the college at that place. Among those 
s(*holars. 1 su|)pose Xanapracasa Pillai may be numbered, and 
he probably took the narrative from some legend found in the 
college-library at Pondicherry. I have no decided knowledge 
as to any ]jarticular Latin authority or original, though possibly 
such ma>' be known or discovered on publication. Without 
further introduction I here offer a plain and literal tianslation, 
made from a co])y of the paper now' before me. 

[1\ 2b4.1 la connexion with the History of the King 
named CandajTa, there is a special account of Bt. Thomas. 
This was translated out of the Latin languag(‘ by Xanapracasa 
Pillai. 

(Jandapa Raja I'uled in Mayilapur. He was a perfectly 
equitable and very good prince. He w'as also learned, and a 
benefactor to the people. In his hall of audience books of 
religious hiAV were constantly read and quoted, and being him¬ 
self a Bammial (Rauddhist or Jaina). the teachers of that system 
were continually engaged in giving him explanatory instructions. 

He l)nilt some places for worship. He gave many substan¬ 
tial tokt'us of lionourable consideration to the votaries of Siva, 
and to the Biva Brahmans. As he was much attached to 
ecpjity and benefic*ence, he w as greatly beloved by his subjects. 
But the Curumba people of the Fort of Pattipulam Nerumbur, 
through hostility on account of religion, often joined battle 
against him, and fought in the xTlain of Payyaiiur. But though 
many wew slain on both sides, victory was gained by neither 
party. Although lie had many elephants, horses, and troops, 
yet (from not sending them first, but) from his advancing him¬ 
self in the van at tlie onset he acquired the title of Viren (or 
champion). 

In the days w hen this pros})erous King Candapa ruled, our 
Lord and Baviour desus Christ, having ascended to heaven, 
Bt. Thomas, according to the command just before then given 
to him, w as apjTointed to the charge of the country of India. 
Accordingly after having preached the holy gospel, and made 
disciples, in various parts of Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, 
he landed at first in the Maleiyala country. Having travelled 
much therein, he at length came near to a palace of tlie Kerala 
raja and halted. Immediately on arriving there he heard the 
sounds of splendid music, and from wishing to satisfy himself 
as to what it was, he went directly to the public hall of the 
palace. On doing so. he w as astonished at seeing dancers exert- 

17 
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iiig themselves, with certain musical instruments being ])ei- 
formed on, and vocal musicians singing. As a stranger, and 
unacquainted with the customs of the country, these things 
w'cre to him new and surprising. Being desiious of seeing more 
of the palatar of the King of the country, he there renrained. 
Soon after, one of the pei*sons Irelotiging to the palace, having 
charge of the interior, came up, and seeing the stranger, and 
from his appearance and inf(M‘ior kind of dress judging liim to 
be of low or vile caste, struck liim a hard blow^ on the clreek. 
Tire stranger, though tire blow was a severe one, received it witli 
great yratience ; and, retreating forthwith, w ent aw ay outside. 
The ofhcer of the yralace also went forth into tin' str(M't, and 
tlu‘nc(^ aside for a ])articnlar |unpose. But wInk' tliere, a tigei' 
tliat liad pio-[B. 2()5J ceedcal from a neighlrouring mountain, 
seized and killed him. Theieupon, as if it had been a dog, it 
ran at I'liU sjX'cd towards the ])alac(^ luiving fii'st bitten off tlie 
d(\'id man’s rigid-hand, and holding the same in its mouth, it 
carried tlur stwau'ed member into the midst of tire King’s as¬ 
sembly. The King, beirrg astonislnul, eagerly made cnquir'y 
concerning tire prodigy from the leariuMj men about liirn : they 
I’rqrlied tlrat it must be th(‘ hand which had struck a servant of 
(iod. In (!onsequenc{‘ the King caused an investigation to Ire 
made amoirg the bye-standers whtr wei'e looking on at the 
exhibition. Tlarse having narrated wliat had occurred, the King 
V as greatly astonished, and sending out many people, dir ected 
them to invite tlu^ stranger with all courtesy to his hall of 
assembly. The men having gone out and made proclamation, 
he (tlie stranger) came to them. The King then personally 
caused him wdth great civility of attention to be invited, and 
assured him of protection. Subsequently he instructed the King 
concerning the true God. The King gave instructions to the 
Brahmans to dispute with him. Among the Brahmans not one 
of them could successfully oppose him in argument. Whert'- 
upon the King, giving assent to the truth of his doctrines, 
granted him permission to plant and spread tlie Christian reli¬ 
gion throughout his country, in consequence of which permis¬ 
sion he converted one liundred persons to the Christian reli¬ 
gion. 

One day when some Brahmans were performing their 
evening ablutions in a river, he went near and entered into a 
discussion with them. At length he bid them cause the water 
with which they were performing their evening ceremonies to 
rise up even to the suii. They tried what they could do, and 
failing, they at last said to St. Thomas, ‘ Is it possible to 
cause water to rise up to the sun ? ” Whereupon he looking 
up to the All-powerful God, first prayed, and then poured out 
water, which immediately rose and went to the sun. These 
Brahmans then embraced the Christian religion, and being 
ordained to the sacred office by the hands of Thomas, they 
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became spiritual ijistructors termed Casaiiayanaiiars (Cata- 
nars ^ 

In this M'ay having turned many hundreds of persons to 
Christianity, aiui having placed an inspector (overseer or bishop) 
in charge of them, he proceeded and (;amo so far as to Mayila- 
pur. He lodged there, in a DtH^aslanam (or place of worship), 
belonging to Mayilapnr, and working majiy miracles, turned a 
great many persoTss to Christianity. Such being the case, the 
Brahmans, finding their religion to be losing its inthience and 
authority, took counsel to effect, by contrivance his being publich' 
hangXMl. To tliis end, when Thomas was aslee]), the principal 
Urahman of that temple killed his son in tlio most [P. 2f)(> | 
sacred recess of the shrimp, arid tlnm accused Thomas of the 
crime of doing so, before Candapa-ra.ja. TIu^ King caused 
Thomas to be called, and einpiinMl into the (*harge. Thomas 
said, that if he had killed the (9iild, that child on being intei - 
rogated by tb(^ King, would ixdurn no answer, l)ut if he had not 
killed the child, then on b(‘ing ijiterrogated it would answer. 
Accordingly on the King calling out, the child I’ose up alive : 
and said that Thomas had not committed the crinu', but that its 
own father had done so. dMie King was greatly incensed against 
the P>rahman. and l)(‘stow'ing large ])iaise on Thomas, took him 
under his protection. Besides, on giving him k‘ave to disputi^ 
with the Brahmans, he always concpiered in tlie diseussion. 
The King tlnni commanded him to (lisscnninatc tlie' Christian 
religion, vhieh command he also fulfilled. 

It might seem superfluous to offer any remarks on this 
legend, ^ except tliat the existen(‘c of such a chieftain as 
(landapa-raja seems tolerably well authenticated. It is yet 
disputed among the learned whether 8t. Tliomas himself, or a 
later Thomas, a Christian from Syria, first disseminated Chris¬ 
tianity in Malayalam. That it was early planted we ha\ e 
ample proof, and there is also evidence that the Christians in 
early time enjoyed very considerable immunities from the 
native princes of that land. On the question of the Apostle St. 
Thomas’ laboui’s aud martyrdom at St. Thomey and the adjacent 
country, 1 will not enter further than to remark, that within 
the precincts of the Roman Catholic Cathedral at St. Thome, 
there is a plain old building of small size still shewn as being tln^ 
lieathen fane wherein the Apostle resided and taught, and 
wherein his tomb is still exhibited to the curious enquirer.® In 

1 Only the footnotes are our.s. -H. Hosten. 

^ These final comments have at times been tsken as being those of 
the editor of the Repository. I take them to bo remarks by the Rc\-. 
W. Taylor. Was ho perhaps also the editor ? 

3 This reflexion that the tomb was originally the house of the Brahman 
who killed his own son out of hatred for the Saint, who had received the 
King’s permission to occupy the site, is not to be found in any document, 
known to me, before the Portuguese accounts. It is common in the 
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like manner at the little Mount, there is shewn a stone said to 
have gradually formed from indurated clay, whereon are marks 
narrated to have been made by the feet of St. Thomas, when after 
crossing the Adiv ar river, hotly pursued, he stepped with his wet 
feet on the clay and gave his pursuers an advantage.' Within 
the Church, on the rocky eminence, is a cave, said to have been 
hewed out by St. Thomas for his retirement and safety, into 
which he a\ as followed ; it has a square aperture windoAv, in the 
very act of getting through which, they say, he was speared and 
slain.^ Much, or all, of this is no doubt legendary fiction. The 
early ecclesiastical writers have however written enough to yield 
some ground on Avhich to Iniild tlu^ various legends that have 
been constructed. l)ut lievond this remark it is not my present 
intention to advance' further in the discussion. 

At the j’isk of appearing extiavagant, let me, by way of 
that further comment from which the Rev. W. Taylor refrained, 
(|uote here a letter wliich I wrote to a priest in Malabar some 
time in 1924. 1 tone it down in places, stress it in others, and 

(‘iilarge it as fancy leads. 


You aje afraid that some of your old MSS. and accounts of 
St. Thomas may be found to contain inaccuracies ? How do 


.Poi t iii^vK'so iiceouiU.'^, according to which the Saint v\ as allowed to t)ccup>' 
any .site m here the inii’acnlous log from Ceylon would stop, and it stopped, 
they say, at the ])laee occupied by a jogl. The Saint thereupon made his 
liou.s(‘ tliere, ancl tliorc he was buried. Was the refioxion on which we 
comment suggested pei’liaps to tho writer, as it was in older times, by the 
Hindu a|)pearanc'e of the structure covering the tomb, as the churches 
ol' the St. Thomas (diristians before the Portuguese advent were l)uilt like 
the pagodas of Hk' country ? The Tamil writer also implies perhaps that 
the dcvdictutunn \\ her(' th(! Saint lodged became the Saint's house. It 
would thcacfoie ha\’c been tlu; site of the tomb, and the Tamil writer 
w<mld in this have becji iirspired by other accounts in wliieh this is stated 
more explicitly. Tho notion that the site of the tomb is that of a heathen 
temple may not bo dead yet at Mylapore. During some excavations 
made near the toinl) this year (1923), when an .Indian inscription was 
found whicli no one cfjuld read, one writer wrote to the Madras Mail 
to in.sist that the ehureli was on the site of a Hindu fane. This writer 
v\onld has'e been greatly ]>uzzled if we had asked him at what time tho 
place beeatno Clnistian. 

1 Some sort of print, po]mlarly taken to be the footprintof St. Thoma.s. 
is showji on the right sidc> of the brim of the perennial spring at the to]> 
of Little Mount, Mylapore. Two other prints, one of his knees, the other 
of liis hands or feet, 1 cannot now say exactly which, are shown under 
tw o small domes, witlun a few feet from each other, at the foot of the 
same iMount, on the east side. But, as all these seem to be merely natural 
foi rnations, little attention is now' paid to these points. They are valueless 
in an argument. The more so as certain prints existed at the time when 
t he Portnguese tirst came to the place which have disappeared. 

^ The various stages in the development of the story of the cave 
at Little Mount will appear when the materials we have collected have 
l>con ])ublishe<l. The question is full of confusion. 
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you judge of that ? By the fashionable theories of tlie ])resent 
time ? 

In 1662, Father Henry Roth, 8.J., of Agra, took v ith him 
to Rome a Latin translation of a Syriac MiS., which he maA' 
have obtained from the Jesuit Bishop of Oanganore. Now. 
Father A. Kircher, S.J., in his China illustraUi, Amsterdam. 
1667, quotes from that Latin translation what looks like an 
itinerary of St. Thomas. To me, formerly, it seemed to be tVie 
most abvsurd thing possible, but might we not begin to undei - 
stand it ? It is said there that St. Thomas went fT-om Judea to 
Syria, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Soldania (Sultania), a town in 
Persia, (landahar, (Jabiil, also called Calabor, (bi\ orstan (Kafir- 
stan, in Afghanistan, where in 1627 Father Jose])h de (Castro, 
S.J., reported there existed a tribe, some of 'wliom. having 
come to ask him to make them (liristians, said they Avere 
descended from Abraham). Lesser (luzarat, Tibet (w hence Fatlna* 
de Andrada, S.J., wrote in 1624-29 that he had seen crosses in 
the books of the Lamas of Toling ajid a strange ci’oss Avith 
unknoAvn characters ])ainted in a temple at Tsaparang. neai’ 
Toling, Western Tibet), Bengal, Maliapur (]). 91). This is a 
most astonishing account, describing less, per haps, St. Tliomas’ 
travels than the regions where, according to Malabar or Edessan 
traditions, there had been (Jhristians in the first c enturies. 

The Huns under Attila (A.L). 441-453) l)rought to Euro])e 
a White Christ. Who Avere the White Huns of India ? Were 
they not the Rajputs (Royal Huns C- the Jats (Cetae), and 
the Gujrs, Guzrs cm Gurz of Gujarat (tlu^ Gc'orgians and 
Hyreanians from Mount Caucasus and East of tlie Black Sea) ! 
Eventually they Avere everyAvhere in India, and to this day Hie 
Rajputs at any rate arc everyAvhere in India, only that theii* 
whilom near neighbours, the Armenians, uoaa hold first place 
as merchants where they had held it as Avarriors. From the 
syml)olism on the coins of the White Huns (lst-6th century 
A.D.) and other data I .suspect that some of them, the Hyrean¬ 
ians or Georgians, Avere imbued w ith Jewish practices before the 
Christian era, that in the first centuries of Christianity they 
adopted Christianity to a certain extent, and that from them 
Hinduism may have borrowed some of its strange notions about 
Vishnu-Yesu, Krishna (Christ), Bhagavati (Mary?) and the 
Trimurti. That Wcarrior-saint Avithout a history, your St. George 
and our OAvn St. George, riding on a w^hite charger, spearing the 
dragon and saving the maid, is possibly the White Christ of the 
White Huns, the Saint of the Georgians, delivering the individual 
soul from the clutches of the demon.* In the Cathedral of 


* What wo say of St. George must be said with all pos.sible reserve. 
Tlio rider on the white horse (Apoc., VI. 2) lends little countenance to the 
theory, as he is represented otherwise. “ And behold a white horse. And 
he that sat on him had a bow : and there was a crown given him.” 
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Auxerre Christ is seen riding a white liorse, and attended by 
four angels similarly mounted.' I am not without suspecting 
tliat Ui’ghien, a Tibetan saint or god, might have been boirowed 
f'-om a Hyrcanian or (^leorgian 8t. (xeorge. 

Where* is that tSyriac book of which hT*. Roth took a Latin 
translation to Rome ? There ought to be copies still in Malabar. 
AVhere ? The most absurd legends may contain ]iearls of fact 
and ti*uth. 

The MS. goes on to say, or Fr. Kiredier. (pioting from some 
other source : According to a trustworthy accamnt it is said 
that, in th(^ arclii\'es of the Malia]mr (Lurch, letters written in 
Syriac on a \ ery old parchment are still kept, by whieli St. 
Thomas had called to the Couiuhl of Maliapur from (Jandahar, 
(,'abnh (taphurstan. Lower Cuzarat. and other neighbouring 
])laces Bishops eoiisecrated by him in the said kingdoms” (]). 91). 

1 iH'A'cr heard of such a document foi* M.ylapore in the 
Portiigut*S{* historians, and 1 do not I)elieve tliat ancthing in 
Syria(‘. Awhetlu'i written on pa])e!‘ or parchment, and earlier 
tlian tin* Bortng!ies(\ was ev('i’ discoN'cred at Mylayioi'e by the 
Portuguese. Kii'clu'r may, hoAvever, easily have written Myla- 
pore instead of Cranganore, on the op|)osite coast. 

VV(' are only beginning to find for India. 1 am afi’aid. 
China, and dayiaii siicm to liold clues for early Christianity at 
Candaluir and Cal ail, clues for (Lristianity among the KusliMis 
(my Ceorgians and other White* Huns C- vho caia ied it to 
Manchuria. Korea. China; nay Japan (?). 

Miglit w<‘ not find these Ceorgians and ]ierverted Christian 
notions among the Curkhas of Nepal and Western Tibet '( The 
coinage of Nepal desei’ves attention. The treatment of the 
eight-petalled lotus on tlu^ Neiial coins, and of the ileur-de-lis, a 
derivatifin of tlu* lotus, is exactly the same as in the (diristian 
art of your Malabar.'^ Some of these coins have a triangle resting 
on three balls.exactly as avc find on an ancient Chinese vase, a 
baptismal flagon (?), whudi has, moreover, such Christian em- 
l)lems as a (’ros^<. worshipped by tAvo dolphins, and three rams’ 
heads.^ Other Nepal coins combine an equal-armed cross with 
the sw astika.'' All these Nejial coins are comparatively modern. 
Some, undated, wdth the legend Sri 3Iananka, exhibit a lion, in 
fjont of whom there is a standard Avith ribbons.*' This lion 
AA ith a banner ought to be compared Avith the coins of Armenia, 


I Mr. E. A. (fordon, World-Healem, I. 39. 

^ V. A. Smith, Catal of the coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
Yo\. 1 , Oxford, Clarendon Vreas, 1906, PI. 28 facing p. 292, Nos. 2, 5, 6, 7, 
9, 10. 

Ihid., PI. 28 facing p. 292. No 7. 

* Cf. L. Gaillard, S.J., Croix et swastika en Chine, seconde Edition, 
Chang-hai, 1904, p. 194, fig. 183. 

V. A. Smith, Catal., op. cit., PI. 28 facingp. 292, No. 8. 

Ibid., p. 283, No. 2 nnder Manahka 
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wiiich show the lion of Juda (?) and a staff sunnoiiiitod by a 
cross (A.I). 1224-12()0).* and with the present postage-stamps of 
J^thiopia. showing a lion, crowned with a triple crown and 
holding up in one of his ])aws, likt' our x\gnns Dei. a cross- 
surmounted staff wlience floats a streamer. V. A. Smith does 
not know what to make of the naint' of a King of Nepal, 
Aramiidi. vhom he placa^s at the (Oosc of the 8th century.'^ 
\^cry mysterious too is th(^ exotic chara(4.cr of certain ruined 
t emples in Kashmir, notably at JVl irtanda." built by Yasovar- 
man. King of Kanauj (c. A.D. 740).'* Mystevrious too is the 
cruciform shape of many temples in various parts of India. 

I liave some notion that the labarum of (^onstantim' was 
antici|)at(Ml by some of the Jfactrian Kings of (rindahar.'' that 
a ;rnd co were part f)f t})e symbols on theii- coins.'’ and probably 
too yp for xpLCTTO!;, ‘anointed'': for it would s(‘(‘m that the 
))ra(dic(‘ of anointing Kings on a sacring-stoue was as ccanmon 
in India in early times as we know it to liave been in Cons- 
tantino]'>le, among the Franks, in Spain, in Ireland. Scotland 
and England. Th(‘ Kings of Oalicut and Cochin fought for 
the possession of a saering-stone,'^ and Akbai’. if not anointed 
on a sacring-stone, was liowever proclaime.) from a stom^ still 
shown at Kallnaur. in th(‘ (hirdasj)ur District." 

1 tind a lu'ait suri-onnded by flames on a Knshan coin 
beai’ing on the iiAcrsc* the word Whose h(‘a.rt ? 

Buddha's or Christ's ? W’hat must w(‘ lliink loo of that bron¬ 
ze statuette from Taxila i’(‘|)icsenting a child witli graceful locks 
hanging down on his shoulders and hohling the index of the 
right hand on his mouth ( " Above his head a triangular peaked 
cap or niclie liolds a vessel. Is that Buddha again, or is it 
Christ , A\ ith the flagon of baptism to be used in the TrhuK^ Name, 
name symboliserl by the ti iangular cap or niche ? Christ, 
Wisdom incarnate, who would not speak until his time had 
come, the Bambino of Italian art ? If that were so, the Kushaii 
coins shov many a nimbed figure with what some have taken 
for an ear of coin.'^ Who are they ? Mere Kings ? Might not 


< Yule. Marco I’olo. ( (IS74), p. 44. 

V. A. Smith, Early Hirtfory of India, 2iul ethi., Oxford, j). .444. 

^ Ibid., plate faciiio p. .44.4. * Ibid., p. .448. 

V. A. Smitli. EafaL. op rif.. IM. VJI, No.'^. 40, 47. 48, 

^5 Ibid., PI. VII, Nos. 14. IT), 29, 30. 108. 

T Ibid., PL VII, Nos. 40, 47, 48. 

8 1 find a tril )0 called Nagais in Cirt^assia. (Johnston's Royal Atlas, 
Eduvbvirgh, 1911, I’l. 29), Might not this name l)0 compared with that of 
the Nairw of Mahd)ai’. sometimes explained as connected with the Nagas ? 
V. A. Smith, Early History, op. cit., p. 343. 

>0 VL A. Smith, (kital., op. cit., PI. XIV, No. 10 reverse. 

14 The Cambridyc History of India, Vml. 1 (1922), PL XXX11, No. 80, 
and p, 647, 

V. .A. Smitli, (Udal., op. cit., PL XTl. Nos, 8, 10, 14. 15, and p. 75 

n. 1. 
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some coins of the KuHlians he religious medals, like some coins 
found on the China side ? * Nay, Christian medals I 

The wooden churches of Norway and Swedein mysteries of 
architecture in Europe, are some of them round like the Hindu 
temples of Malabar; they have multiple stories (seven?), and 
are in appearance like Chinese pagodas. How is that ? Also 
the work of the White Huns of many clans ? 

I find traces of ('hristianity before the Portuguese from 
Sindh to Kanara. which formerly linked iij) through Calicut 
with the (diristian settlements of Malabar and Myla})ore of 
Coromandel. 1 find a Bishop in the Maldives in the hth century 
and as late as MaiX'o Polo’s time (A.D. 12h2-f)3).‘^ We should 
find worshippers of the cross (the Salivahanas, Salwans. Saluns) 
all over the North of India, in N(ipal, Kasiimir. Western Til)et. 
thus linking India with ( 'hina and Korea. Tlicy were heretics. 
Manicheans, Cnostics. whatever you like, half-Hindus, half- 
Buddhists, l)ut at ojie time were they not in embryo Christians ? 
We have still to e.vplain that picture of a cross on a |)latform 
with triple ste]) uhich Capt. F. Wilford obtained before 1808 
from a Jat tjilgrim to Ben ares.* and strange ]>ictures of crosses 
with a crucified figure used during an annual feast iii Nepal.* 
We have to admit or to refute Wilford’s tlieories on Salivahana 
and the legends of his crucifixion which he fpioted from Kaslunir 
chronicles and the history of the ancient dynasty of Warangal.'^ 
The deterioration and obliteration of Christianity in so many 
parts of India would not l)e stranger than the similar pheno¬ 
menon in China. (?r in Malabar itself, where some Christian 
churches, according to a missionary w riting about 1(J80 A.i).. 
had become Hindu temples, where pictures of the Madonna 
continued to l)e >\orshipped. When the Portuguese {*anie to 
India, Myla))ore was in ruins, A Muhammadan k(‘))t a lamp 
burning before the tomb of St. Thomas. 

The (’atalan map of A.I). l‘I75,'' based appaicntly on 
much earlier materials, notes tliree (-hristian kingdoms in India, 
one near Colombo (Quilon), one near Diogil (Heogil. Dwaigir. 
Daulatabad, whert‘ it places a cross with double h(trizontal 
bar),^ and one in the direction of Coromandel. • Here reigns 
King Ste])hen. a Christian. In this land lies St. Tliomas, Look 
for the eity Butifilis.'* 


• L. (jlaillard, tS.J.. Croij; rf ftwa-sfika ex ('hine, op. rif., )). itg. 170, 
(see also pp. 149-1.70 >i. ‘1. 

« Yule, Marco Polo, II (1874), pp. 395-39(1 
^ Asiatick Re^scarches, X (1808), plate facing }). 124. 

♦ Ret'ue de V histoirc deft religions, t. LXXV, No. 1, .Janv. — 1*V \ r. 1917, 
p. 34. Article l)y P. Saint-Yves, to l>o used with caul ion. 

6 Asiatick Researches, X (1808), pp. 27-12(3. 

6 Yule, Cat hay, 1 (1860), map at the end. 

1 This cro.ss is not shown on Yule’s reproduction of the Cataian mH|), 
but see W. Germann, Die Kirche der Thonmschristen, Guter,^k»h, 1877, 

p. 206. 
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There is little difficulty about Quilou. as the Christians in 
Malabar had a King or Captain of their own till the advent of 
the Portuguese. King Stephen ought perhaps to be ydaced at 
Warangal, Butifilis (by Yule changed to Mutifilis and identified 
with Mutapali, on the coast) being apparently its harbour of 
approach. 

Less troublesome is the identification of Diogil w ith Daula- 
tabad. But how could there have been Chiistians there i 
Perhaps not in A.D. 1375, but possibly several centuries earlitM’. 
Should we not identify it w ith Roniogyris, * PwfjLoyvpig, w hitluM- 
the Patriarch of Antioch still sent a Katholikos. accoiding to 
the xirchimandrite Nilos Doxopatrios, notary of tlie Patriarcli 
of Constantinople, w ho wrote (c. A.I). 1143) a history for Khig 
Roger of Sicily ? ‘ Was not Roniogyris the girt or Port of tlu‘ 
Rumis, of whom we hear from the Arab traveller Sulayman 
(c. A.D. 851) ? VVlio w ere these Rumis ? Why not Georgians, or 
people closely allied to them ethiiograpliically ? The Sabaio of 
the Deccan, at the arrival of the Portuguese, claimed connection 
with Rum and Saba or Sawa in Persia,*^ the place; wlience. says 
Marco Polo, came the three Magi. The Queen of Saba, visited 
by de’ Marignolli in 1347,'' would have been his ancestress. In 
her kingdom w as the Mount of the Prophet Elias, to iden¬ 
tified through the ‘ Cavo do Eli’ of Era Mauro's map^ with 
Mount Delly on the Malabar tbast, between ( 'annanore and 
Mangalore. The Catalan may) marks it as a Christian city." 
The Papal Legate, de’ Marignolli, rode on her royal eleyihant, 
and she honoured him w ith a great ban(|uet and rich yiresents 
for the Pope. Allied to the Kings of Deogir in 1202-93 was the 
Queen of Warangal, of whom Marco Polo sy)eaks in such glowdng 
terms as a most enlightened ruler.^’ North of Deogir w as Malw a, 
on wdiose undated coins we find on a triyile steyi a cross with 
double horizontal bar, like a yiatriarcli’s cross, each extremity of 
the bars of the cross being triy^e-biittoned, fleur-de-lise, as 
I take it.'^ 

Once more wdio w ere these Rumis i Was not Prester John 
of India ojie. I mean the Prester John who about 1122-1145 


* W. Geimann, op. cit., p. 103 n. 1. 

Cf. Dames, i^war^e Barbosa, I, 172 n. 1. 

8 I take the chronology of P. Girolamo Golubovich, O.F.M., quoted 
in my bibliogi’aphy, Pt. HI. For do’ Marignolli's text see Yule, Cathcnf, II 
(1866), 391-392. 

* Yule, Catluiy, II (1866), p. 452. & Ibid., II (1866), yi. 461. 

® Yule, Marco Polo, II (1876), 348, n. 1, where Rudrama Devi is said 
to have been the daughter of the Raja of Devagiri. Friar John do 
Montecorvino, later Archbishop of Khanbaliq (Pekin), possibly paid her 
a visit in 1392, for after speaking of Siu Simmoncota (also road Giu 
Oimmoncota by Kunstmann), w^hich Yule is inclined to identify with 
«Samalkot, and which would have been in her dominions, ho says, “ tlie 
rest 1 have not seen.” (Yule, Cathay, op. cit., I. 216.) 

7 V. A. Smith, Catal., op. cit., I (1906), PI. 20, No. 5. 
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w rote a letter to the Emperor of Rum or Constantinople con¬ 
gratulating him on being a Christian too and boasting that St. 
Thomas’ tomb lay in his dominions ? Do we not come back in 
this way to the White Huns of the bth century, and liad they 
not a tincture at least of (diristiaitity ? 

What supineness in Malabar! You had better burn what 
is left of your old books, if you fear you wanu not the only 
Christians in India so long ago. or if you anticipate danger from 
our raking up Clnistian infiltrations in Hinduism. What if the 
t(*nth avaiar, that of Vishnu-Yesu, that of Kalki, of tlie White 
Horse, were but an (‘cho of the White Horse of 81 . Ceorge and 
w ere the VVlute Christ who is to conu* on the last day 

Naturally. I am afraid to give utterance in t)ublic to such 
iheories; much of it may be mer(‘ dreaming, a mirage, whieli 
V ill vanish befoi'c the w and of coin|)etent w izzards, but some of 
it could be ^vorke(l out. more full\' and made more i»lausi])le. 



A Hindn ve?.sion of St, Tliooms dedth. 


Mr. V. Thoiiuv givo.s us in Indian }]islorical Becords 
Conimissioii: Proceedimjs of McHings. VoL VL January ]Odd, 
j)}). 121-124, a ‘ Hindu tradition on St. Mliornas.” wliich A\as 
first published in a Tamil Journal, Sninitren, H)Ot). and then 
li anslatcd into Trench in the Annales de la Societe des Missioiis 
Etrangeres. Paris. lt>()()( 0 We republish tlie story here with 
our comments. 

TIh' authoi- of the story must hav(‘ been an inhal)itant of 
Mylapore. Had lie l>een a (Jiri.stian, he could not, A\e think, 
haA'o lelated tlie h'gends as he has done. To make St. Thomas 
di(^ on the site of tlu‘ Taiz (Jnirch instead of at St. Thomas 
Mount or at the Little- Mount is quite unexanqiU'd on the side 
of the Christians. On th(‘ stnaigth of this obsta’A^ation, we call 
this a Hindu A ci’sioii of St. Thomas’ martyrdom. 

The eaili('st date we can a.ssign to this com])osition is 
som(> time afte]‘ the building of the l)escan (,‘0 Chiu'ch, which 
appears to fall b(‘tw e('u A.D. IboO and HkSS.* If there had been 
an (‘arlier church, of whicli Ave haAa> no e\id(mce. the date even 
so should be later than 1024. A\'hen S. Hiome was enclosed 
with Avails and l.)eeanie a lhartuguese Fort ; nay, later than 1039, 
the earli(‘st date wlien w e might e.xpect Madras to be mentioned. 
The latest possible date must be the end of the 17th century, 
w hen S. 'Tlioine ceased having a Fort; for tlic w l itcM’ refers tAvice 
to a Fort.'^ 

The narrative has no value exec'jit for determining the 
antiquity of some late-lVAvtuguese legends, c.f/., about the 
Deseanco t-hurch and tlu^ Luz Church. J’he chronology is 
lamentable. In the mind of the writer Vikramaditya, the 
advent oi t\\v Portuguese (Firanghis), St. Thomas, and Kandapa 
Kajah appear to b(‘ contemporaneous. 

| P. 122] In the days tliat Vikramaditya reigned in India, 
people from the land of the Firanghis ® came to us to trade. 
The city and country of Tiru Maiyila* was ridcd in those days 

‘ Of. p. 128 al)Ove. 

Tho demolition t)f tlie Fort, begun in ItiTo, was completed in 16{)7. 
Cf. Love. ]’e,stiges of old Madras^ I\y 152, Col. 1. 

Could the author have thought of the Roman traders of the lat 
eentury of our era ? It is much more likely that he thought of the 
Europeans (Frank,s) sueh as ho knoAv, the Portuguese^ and other later 
foreign arriA^als. 

+ Lit : ‘holy peacock.' If Mayila could be used by tlio Indians as 
the name of the town, of Avhich vre have examples in European writers, the 
‘ tow!i ’ of Mayila might havn been Mayilapur or Mayilapattam at will. 
Hence Molofatan and Molepur, in Friar Jordanus (A.B. 1330), can be 
uiKlerstood as ajiijlying both to Mylapore. 
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by Candapiia Rajah, of the fishermen caste.' Among these Fi- 
ranghis was one named Thomas, Avho. with his disciples, fixed his 
abode on our mountain.** He was also called Saint Thomas,” 
because he was consecrated to Clod and lived entirely detached 
from the world. So from that time Tim Mayila has been 
called ‘‘St. Thomas Mount” or “The Mountain of the Firan- 
ghis.” ^ As Thomas was a foreigner and a Christian, tlie H indus 
of high caste generally refused to luive anything to do v\ ith him. 
but a certain numbei’ of the lower y)eople'* embraced the 
religion of (Christ, and through the love which they l)ore to 
their guru. Thomas, they came and settled in the lands near his 
dwelling-place.'^^ 

Sometime afte:* this there was seen one day fi‘om llie siim- 
niit of the mount an immense piece of wood do;*ting out at sea 
towards Madras.' King (‘anda])pa liearing this oidered the 
tisher?uen to man tluar boats and to make for the castaway and 
bring it to land.' Hundreds of fishernum ob(\\nd tlu' Hajah. but 
all their efforts were iu vain. The Christians having told this 
to their joriest, St. Thomas, tlu' latter rejdied : If the King 
desires, T will very soon put him in ])ossession of the Hoatinii’ 


^ What authorilv had Ihowiiloi’ to sa,\' tliat Caiidappa Ivajali was of 
tho tishermoii oaKte, oxcopt jawhaps that tho C'hri.stian tlshormen of 
Mylaporo claiined him as a former king of tho place and a ('hristian '! 

2 This .shows that the writer was from ]Vlyla}»ore. 

The luune first given to >St. Thomas Mount by the Portuguese was 
Monto (Jraiidt?, in conti-adistinction from Monte Porpieno, or the Little 
Mount •• 8t. Thomas Mount"’ should ])C later than the diseoverv of the 
(’ross on the top of tln^ Mount (A.I). 1547). ‘‘The Moimtaiii of the 
Piranghis” should bo lator .still. It must have taken some time Ixd'occ 
tho Poi'tuguese <‘Ould settle peacefully near it, at such a distance froin 
their base near 8t. Thoma.s' tomb. All through tho PUh century they 
were very insecure near the church at the tomb, as the place was not 
w^alled in. At the end of tho 17th century, Mylapore became English, 
and the gaidons of the foreigners extended southwards from Madra.s 
to St. Thomas Mount. By what name was Monte (Jrande called l)ofore 
the arrival of the Portuguoso ? 1 could not say: but there was, it w'ould 

seem, a place in M>dapore called hy the stiango name of Antinodor. 

♦ The writer seems to mean tho fishermen, converts of the Kith 
and 17th centuries, though possibly there had been Ulnistians in their 
caste in yre-Portuguese times. \ large number of them were living near 
Madre de Does Church at the end of the Kith centnr.\'. 4’h<"y live there 
still, chiefl^y near their owui little chapel of St. Lazarus. 

^ A reference apparently to the ‘casa’ or ‘house' of St. Thomas, t.c.. 
t he church near the tomb. C^ould our Malabar friends jirove that it ovt'r 
was called by them Beth-Tuma ? Most of the commentators of the Arali 
traveller Snlayman (A.D. 851) try to get rid of the name Beth-Timia. M e 
might wMsh that some now commentator brought it baek. 

8 A mere flash of fancy. 

^ The name ‘Madras’ is probably not known in European literature 
liefore 1639, when the English settled there and called it ‘ Fort St. George.’ 
1 had to be very patient when in 1921 I heard a Portuguese priest trying 
to derive it from ‘ Madre de Deos.’ 

^ A new feature : the fishermen and St. Thomas putting to .sea to 
firing in the log. 
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NN Ood.”' This ofter was reported to Candappa Rajah. He sent 
for the mail of God and asked him to do him this service. 
Thomas entered a boat, and, when he reached the spot where 
the flotsam was, he sinijily sailed round it and touched it with 
liis holy hand, tlien returned to the shore. Then, wonderful to 
relate, the vood without being towed, started of itself and 
followed Thomas’ boat as a dog its master.* (/andapy)a Rajah 
could not lumtain the joy in his heart. Learning by this sign 
that the man of (tod had the power of miracles, he wished to 
attach him to his jiei son and entrusted him with the education 
of his son.‘^ 8o Thomas took possession of the apartments 
luepaied foi- him hy the Rajah in the fort close by his ])alace,'^ 
and made use of tlie influence which his high station gave him 
to l)uild several Christian churches, one of which still exists at 
Tim .Mayila in Fort .Street ^ and liears thf‘ name of Thomeyar 
('ovil (Thomas Church). 

[ P. 123 |. The ministers <)f Rajah ('andappa, mucli an¬ 
noyed to see the ])rince himself and his son had fallen into the 
snares of tVie Firanghi priest, realised that they must oppose 
his designs by all possible means, as otherwise there would be 
an end of the Hindu religion in Tiiu Mayila. At first they ])lot- 
ted all kinds of intrigues to olilige the man of God to leave the 
country and to force the Rajah to send him away. Their eflorts 
in this direi'tion vero fruitless. They then conceived an atro¬ 
cious plot and carried it into execution \\ithout delay. One 
day. as tlu' |)rince was returning from his preceptor’s house 
towai’ds nightfall, they f(‘Il upon him unexpectedly and beat him 
to death. Then, running to the palace, they shewed the Rajah 
the inanimate body of the young man and said ; The teacher 
whom \'ou have gi^'en to your son is more ferocious than the 
t iger of the jungh‘. He has ])eaten him so cruelly that he is 
dead. BeViold ! ” 

Candappa believed the words of his ministers and fkuA into 
such a rage that he ordered Thomas to be seized and put to 
death before his eyes. The holy man was l(‘d before the Rajah, 
who reproached him bitterly with his supposed crime. The saint 


! No allvision to St, Thomas' girdle. 

The Saint os preceptor to the king's son is new. 

We may remember how a imn at S. Thom6 said tliat the palace 
(.1 king Mahad(‘vau (Mazdai) stood formerly on the site of St. Bode s High 
School, in front t)f the Cathedral. Naturally, that site was within the I7th- 
(•entviry S. Thome fort. Cf. p. 180. 

The name of this street would show that 8. Thom.^ was still walled 
in when our author wrote. The European inhabitants, and perhaps the 
Indians too, are very punctilious in distinguishing between S. Thom6 and 
Mylaporc, at lea.sfc Mgi-. Ribeiro Vieira de Castro was (1921). He corrected 
me more than once. To the Bishop S. ThomA was the portion w hich had 
once been walled in. How is that to be made out now b>' a newcomer, 
after more than 22r) years ? 
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said : T will restore your son to life: you may then ask him if 
it is I who munlered him. ” 

Saying these words, he spread his hand over the corpse and 
said : ‘‘ Young man. arise.” As though awaking from a profound 
sleep, the youth rubbed his eyes and sat up. Candappa. mad 
v'ith joy, pressed liim for along time to liis bosom, then said : 
‘‘ 0 my son, whom 1 love as the apple of my two eyes. s]ieak; 
who killed you ? ” Tie* young princu^’s only reply was to point 
his linger at the murderers ; llu;n he explained to his fallHa- th(‘ 
black motiv(‘s that had driven them to the crime.' 

Canda llnja^ liad them all put to death, aftei- wliich he 
and his son <‘nd)ra(‘.ed (diristiaiiity. Tlu> Hindu- of Tim 
Mayila conc(‘ived a viohad- hatred of St. 'Idiomas and (h'tm- 
mined to get rid of him at all costs. Om' day that tlu^ rajah 
was alfsent. they attacked t/he man of (tod and beat him 
scverf'ly. The saint, in order to sav<i Ins life, tied and Ind 
hinis(df in the jungles of Sinna. Male (Little Mount). It is said 
th[it the Miini Bharadvajawas at that time living there and 
took the saint under his proteetion. What is certain is that a 
cha])(t was built at Sinna Male (Litth' Mount) iji nuum^ry of the 
event.^ An annual feast is still C(‘l(d)rated tliere and pilgriiiis 
are shovii th(‘ impression of the feet of St. idiomas i?\ tlu' 
rock. 

Il()we\ er, ('andapi)a Rajah at last di'<covered the holy man's 
retreat and brought him back to the fort. But tlui hatred which 
the Hindus had (conceived against the (Jhristian priest soon 
h'lazed forth again, like a fire which has smouldered under tlu* 
ivslu's, and tlu'V swon^ to put him to death. Oiw day. whitd 
tlie man of Hod was at prayer, his enemies came in great 
numl)('rs to seize him. He had only time to escape by a baciv 
door^’ and, unknown to | B. 1241 them, to take refuge in a eluireh 
which he luid luiilt to tlie west of Tim Mayila. On his 
au’rival, as he was now very old. he fell down from fatigma 
This (ilnireh still ('xists; it used to he called '‘ The Chapel of 


I P. J. Thorjia notes aptly (p. 12.1 n. 1); - A .similar traditioii is 
recorded by the Portuguo.se hi.storian do Barros (Dee. Ill, ch. J1 fl.) 
Blit the ranrdei-ed boy was the son of the Brahmin and not of the king. 

• Vnd that very Brahmin was the accuser.'’ If oar author was a Brahman, 
wo shall not bo surprised that the story was studiously planned in such a 
way as to avoid all reference to a Braiiman here, as also in the account of 
the death, which is attributed to old age, fatigue and privations. 

. ^ P. J. Thoma {op. cit., y). 127 n.h) notes that the king is called both 
(’andappa and Canda. 

is that the name of the jogl whom, according to the narratives 
derived by the first Portuguese from the natives, St. Thomas ousted from 
his own shrine to build his Church in.stead ? 

+ Yes ; but the writer did not apparently know of any Christian • Vaiild- 
ing ’ at that place before the Portuguese erected a Church. 

& In the mind of the writer this would have been the liack door of 
a building in Candappa’s fort. No reference, therefore, to tlie cave and 
its aperture at Little Mount. 
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Exhaustion ; ” ^ it is now called The Chapel of Rest.'' The 
saint could not remain there long. 1116 approach of his 
enemies forced him to flee. This time he went towards th(‘ 
north, where there was a vei\v dense jungle,'^ not far from tli{‘ 
sea. Ho succeeded in reaching it, but ])erished therein from 
fatigue and privations, to the gi-eat joy of the Hindus. 

Now. some time afler the event it- happcmed that a sliip 
from tlie land of tlie Kiranghis was running before the wand 
dining the nigld off oui’ coast, d'he irilot on board was not 
tlvirdcing of anything, when all of a sudden he saav a strange ligJil 
w liicli rose from one spot on the shor(‘ up itdo the sky. Wisliing 
to know the cause of this strange phenomenon, he landed and, 
followT^xl by some natives, imidi^ ]u< w ay to tlie spot ^v here tin' 
light wars shining.Now this place was t he veiy place wdierc' 
Thomas had died. The pilot found tlie saint’s bones and, as he 
knelt to venerate tliem.'^ a voice from heavtai w^as heard 
saying: 'TJiou slialt build a cliapel on this spot; then thou 
slialt carry the iclic.s of the saint to tlic land of the Eiranghis, 
w here tliou slialt bury them." •’ 

01)edient to the command of th(‘ T)(‘ity. tlu‘ pilot built on 
tlie vei'v s))ot wIk'D^ he had found the boiuis a chapel, called to 
this day our Lady of Hkj Woods, w^here ],)ilgi’ims are still shewn 
the hair of the saintd' and some of his relics. ' 


J What avithoiity iuid this man to say (hat the tloseaiuyt Chiiicli, 
‘‘the Church of Host,'’ v\a.s forinoiiy called “Chapel of Exhau.stioii ‘ 
None other, v\o fancy, than tliat ho tliought the church (jommomorated 
St. Tlioma.s’ re.sting from tjxhaustion. Deman^ar moans to rest after oiio 
is tired {caiiQado). For remnants of those fancies sco pp. 120 (after No. 
*102), 143 (No. ‘Mi)). 

^ Even to this day the Luz Church is commonly called in Tamil 
Katiukovil, “ the Clmroh in the forest.” Cf. Report oj the Fourth Centenanj 
Celebrations. The Luz Churchy IDHl, j). 7, and see pp. 6, 12, U> for the idea 
that the place was formerly a foro.st. 

This Hindu legend about the Luz Church should not move ub to 
adopt tho so-called Christian versions found in the little book just referred 
to. The contention should still be that tho name of Nossa Senhora da 
Luz gave alono rise to tho popular story. 

•* The writer appears to think that the Saint had lain unburied there. 

6 1 do not see in this any allusion to the translation of the Saint’s relies 
to Edessa. The fact that at the time the people of Mylapore did not 
know where the relics found in 1521-23 were secreted, would account for 
the writer’s manner of speaking. There was a notion too that the relics 
or part of them had been taken to Goa. 

6 No such relic as a hair of St. Thomas was ever mentioned before 
for Mylapore. No such relic is known at Mylttjjore now. The reliqu ry 
at the Madre de Heos Church contains a hair of Our Lady ; but would it n.W 
be too generous to suppose that our writer made a confusion ? 

T 1 do not know of any relics of St. Thomas at the Luz Church. In 
Vol. 7 of the Archives of the Diocese of Mylaiiore, in a volume entitled : 
Diocese de Meliapor. Correspondencias pertencentes a este Bispado de l7ss 
a !838f tho Provincial of the Franciscans of Goa, writing to the Bishop 
of Mylapore under date Oct. 30, 1788, settles the vexed que.stion of the 
beginnings of the Luz Church. 

“ No anno de 1540 o Padre Fr. Antonio d’ PadrSo ex-Custodio desta 
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Pi'oviiK'iii (!(' Stlo Thome foi vizitar rcliquias deste Santo Apostolo na 
Cidade quo hoje chamamos de S. Thorn^. Aqiii em bem pouco tempo 
rt'duzio a fe, e bautizou l.'IOO possoas. Crescendo comcxesso osbaiitismos 
< hamou inais Jleligiozos \ foL 44r '\ desta Proviiieia, edificoii para elles him 
Hospicio com sna Igreja, i' fat)ricoii otitra fora da Cidade, neata sernpre 
rozidio tiiini Religioso conio Paroeo." And he refers to the Chronica 
Seraficn da Proiaiicia de Porhujal (■otnjiof<ta par Fr. FerHando de iSoledade, 
(onio .T', parte lia, livro 5 .. cap. 21. f. oo!). 

"ill file year loiO Father Friar Antonio de Padrfio, ex-Ciistodiaii 
of this Province of SAo Thome, went to visit the relics of this Holy Apostle 
in the City which wo nowadays call S. Thom^. Here he converted to 
the faith and baptised in a very short time 1300 persons. As the baptisms 
increased excessively, he called out more Religious of this Province, built 
for thorn a Hospice with its Church, and constructed outside the City an- 
<tl hcf tChurch). in whir'll f here always r(*^iderl a Religions as Parish-Priest,’* 



Plato 21. 







4. St. 7lHmta.s (tiif/ the Ilyrnn of the Soul. 


The Hyiviri of the Soul is found in some eo|)ies of the Syriac* 
Aets of Si. Thomas. The Saint sang it in prison at Iheeapital of 
King Mazdai oji the eve of liis dcaitii. ddie ex|)lanation general¬ 
ly given is that it has no eoniiection A\ith St. Thomas, hut is 
either anterior or posterioi* to the Ac'ts and lefeis to the (^Irrist- 
iati soul in gcaieral. 1 shall exy)lain it as referring to St . Thomas 
himself, thus making it one with the Aets of A.l). 220. 

To rind(‘rstand the Hymn wt‘ should bear in mind three 
points ;— 

1. Tin* Trinity, (Inostic. like the Aets, is; The Tather. 
King of Kings ; the Mother-Queim. or, in other frarts of the 
Acts, the S|)irit of Holiness, undei’stood in a (Inostic^ sense, as a 
female dcaty, beeause of the* feminine gcMulei’ of the word * spirit 
in Syriac and other Semitic hrnguag(‘s : the Ih’incc'. their Son, 
Jesus. 

2. Jesus’ brothel', who sings the h>jnn. is Tliomas, I)id\ - 
mus, the J’w in, Jesus’ twin brother, understood tlnis liy the 
Gnostk\s with a rigeiur whicli, to us now, is liaffling. in the 
Acts Thomas is continually mistaken for Jesus. Naturally so. 
if they rescanbhal each other as twins w ill do, or if St. Thomas 
Avas ail can an at ion or avotar of Jesus. 

3. Other Gnostic teaching, also found in the Ajiocryphal 
Gospels ; Jesus manifests hirnsedf at th<‘- age^ of live. Tlie same 
for the singer of the hymn, a little child at the t ime Avhcai he is 
sent down from lieaven in epeest of the ])earl. Since Thomas is 
Jesus’ twin, it follows that Thomas was yet a child when he 
wa.^! manifestcsl on earth. At this ago, (hen, he is divested of 
the royal robe and mantle* of divinity and is given from the 
royal hoard liy his Parents a human form. 

1. While I Avas vet V)ut a little child in the House of luv 
Fathei', ’ 

Hrought up in luxury, well content Avith the life cJ 
the Palace, 

Far from the East, our home,^ my Parents sent me to 
travel, 


1 1 understand from Mrs. E. A. Gordon’s Asian Cristology, from, 
which (pp. 2d7- 27l) I take the metrical translation of the Hymn, that# 
Prof. F. C. Burkitt is the traii.slator and that he published it origiually in 
his Early Eastern Christianity, 1904, pp. 212-223. There arc a few variants 
in the translation published by Mrs. Gordon in lurr Woriel-Heaters (reAaaed 
and enlarp;ed edition), II. 404-407. 

2 HeaA-en. 

18 
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And fr’oin llio lioya] lioard They prepared me a load 
for tl)e jouriK'v ; 

Trerious it was, yot lifjjht, Uiat alone I earii(‘d the 
1)111 (hni. 

2. Median ^»;old it eontained and silv(*r from Atropatene.' 

(iarnet and ruhy from Mindfjstan and liacti ian aRate ; 

.\damanl hai'm^ss was ^ii*defl upon mt‘ slroniier than 
iion : ■' 

lint Tlnw took off th(‘ llohe wlnaewith Their |jo\t‘ 
liad adorned nn*. 

And th(‘ hi'i^ht iMardle, woxaai of scar let , and w rontilil 
to my statiir(‘. 

.4. Kor 44i(‘y iha-i-eed, and wrote on my heart, that 1 
slionld not foiir;(4 it : 

■' If thon mo down and hrinm from J^'mypf l^'^tt' 
t h(‘ nniijiK' on(\'’ 

'• (diard(‘d there in tiu' Sea that (aixelops tli(‘ all-swal¬ 
low inm vS(*rp(‘nt. 

'■ 44ion shalt h(‘elotheil amain with thy IvoIk' and the 
Manlh' of seaiTd. 

“ And with thy Itrotlua-, the Piiiua'. thou shalt inlieril 
the Kingdom.” 

4. So .1 (jjuitted tlus Kast,^ two (hiardiansm(‘ 
(low nw’a ids ; 

Hard was th(‘ wjiy for a child and a dangcToiis journey 
to t ravel ; 

Soon .1 had pass(‘d xMaishaty the mart of tlu' Pastc'n: 
merchants ; 

Oxer tlu' soil of Ikihylon tluai 1 hurried my loot- 
st(*ps, 


* Al rojiat oiic is a pari of Altalia loueliiiii.: (ni ( lie ('aspian S('a. 

” "Tlu' Ihroe (irsl lines of (Ins stanza ileserilie ])oelieall\' (he alhifaUes 
of eur huinariil N'. 

'rill' })earl syniholi/t's (tie soni (»f man. whii'li Thomas is sent lo 
redt'em. may he t iiken (i-jurat ivi'lv for the woi hl of sin and 

I *• aidame. 

• H('a\ i'n. ’ 'I’w o an.ei'ls. 

*■' A lelliM' from l>i-. . Lexeen. I )(‘[)a rt men! of Oiieiilal Jhinlod Hooks 

and .MSS., Hrili^h .Mits« nm (II. S. 11)20) sliows llial W rie}U s ri'iiderine oi 
IMaislnin is eonfirnuMl hx’ the Svriae. .\1 p. 2151), W'riylil adds this note 
to the wool Maishiin ; •■'^^I’he distriet Ixetween aTfiasra and t\as:t, witli a 
(*hit‘f town of the sami^ name." 

Maishan (I’lMath-Alaishnn. or Hasi-a, at the tiead of tlu' INasian ( Jiilf) 
lias no nuamine in tlu story of St. 'riioinas, or if we a|>pl\ tlu* Ilxirm to 
t he Christian soul in eciu'ral. If MaisliAn is not a inisreadino of the copyist 
of the Syriac text for Maih'm, Mylapore, or for Chnshan. Shushan, w hieli 
yields (diora, Cliola. (kiroinandek and tliend’ore My'lajiori', famovis for its 
]u'arl-fishery in ancient times, I projioso to lake it iigurativi'ly foi‘a pilaf 
where Thomas first alimhfs on his way from heaven to F.gypt. Tlie singer 
Thomas spiinis the demons of tho Babylonian wastes (cf. st. 10, lino 5) 
and goes to the serpc'iit by tho sea (a shark ? symbolizing Satan) at Mailan 
Mylapore), t he scene of his laljours and death. 
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And Illy coiii[)ariioiis left tne v\ itliiii Mie boi tlers of 
Egypt. 

5. Sli’jiight to the Serpent [ went, and near him settled 
my tlwelling. 

Till he should slumlK'r and slei'p, ami tlie Pearl I 
eould snateli from Ids ke<‘])ing. 

1 w as ahaie, an e.xik^ under a fort'ign domiidoti ; 

Noik' did J scs' of the fr(‘(‘-l)orn laee of t!ie Ea^-tcans, 

Sa\(‘ oiu' youth, a sou of Maishau, wiu) hc'eame m\ 
eompaidon.^ 

(). Il(‘ was my friend, to wliom 1 told th(‘ tale of my 
venture: 

\Varu(‘d him against th<‘ Egyptians and all tluar 
w ays of uneleanm^ss ; 

Yet, in their dress I clothed mysidf. to escape rccog- 
idtion." 

I>eing afraid l(‘st. wIhmi they saw that 1 was a 
st l•aug(a. ' 

(-omc from afar’ for tin* IVarl, they would F‘ous(‘ tin* 
Scipcmt against me. 

7. It was from Idm ])ei‘chanc(‘ tlu*y leaj'ut i was nom/ of 

theii' kindred ; 

And in their guile th(‘y gav(‘ me to eat of theii* unclean 
dainties : 

Thus 1 forgot my race, and I servtMl the King of th(‘ 
(‘ount ry ; 

Nay, I foTgot the Pearl for which my Pai'ents had 
scut me. 

W'hih' from tlieir ]K)isonous food 1 saidc in slurnlxu* 
unconscious.'^ 

8. .All that had (dianced my Parents kn(‘w , and The\ 

gri(‘vi‘d for me sorely ; 

Through the land They pro(daimed for all .at our 
(Jate' to asstmible — 

Parthian Princes and Kings, and ail tlie Eastern 
Ohi(d’tains—*’ 

’ 1 luiclei'st and tiial i( was imt in taken in a ,i;<M»^caphi(a I 

sense, ))ul nl JMailan (MyJaporeg t))e place of his last jal><)n/s. tliat ISI. 
'riioinas Tiiade 1 lie aciijuainla.ne<‘ of this youth so full of ])iety as to l>i‘ 
i-alUal liea\('nly. If Ma/alai, who killed St. 'Phonias, T(‘ip:ned at Mylaixtic. 
t in? yout h wt)uid lie IMa/.dai’s son, Uztino.'^, haptisi'd by d'homas, v\ lio ntad<' 
liim a deacon on the day of his martyrdom. 

>peared lik(* a man amorn; men. Heavenly. 

^ 0( . considered ossont ially e\'il, 

would n ke Thomas lose ‘ easti*,’ contract sin and make him unworthy, 

Ttie gate of heax'en, where, as in earthly Kasf«;rn cities, the affairs 
of state aie represented as luang disciis.sed. 

^ Angels arrayed in l^arthian attire, as the custom of ropiosenting 
them is on the open-air oro.sses of Malabar. 
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There they devised an escape, that I might not perisii 
in Egypt, 

Writing a l(‘tter, signed in the name of each of the 
Chieftains. 

9. '‘ From thy Father, tlie King of Kings,—from tlie 

Queen, thy Mother,-— 

“ And from thy Brothei’,'—to thee, our Son in Egypt, 
1)0 greeting! 

“ Up and arise from sleep, and l)ear tlie words of our 
Lett(U‘! 

■'Thou art a son of Kings: by \\hom art thou field 
in bondag(‘ ^ 

Tfiink of the iVavl for \vfiief\ tfuni wast sent tc’* 
sojourn in Egy|)t. 

10. “ Tliink of thy sliining Rolx' and remember thy 

glorious Mantle ; 

‘‘These shaft thou wt'ar, wluui thy name is enrolled in 
the list of the H(‘roes,^ 

“And, with thy Brother, Viecuoy thou’lt be in our 
Kingdom." 

This nas my Letter, sc'aled with the King’s on n 
8 (‘al “ on the cover. 

Lest it should fall in the hands of the fierce Baby¬ 
lonian demons. 

11. High it llcnv as the Eagle, King of the birds of the 

heavaai ; 

Flew and alighOal beside me, and spoke in the 
speech of itiy country ; 

'^rinai, at the sound of its tones, I started and rose 
from my slumber: 

Taking it u|), 1 kissed it- and liroke tlu’; Seal that was 
on it, 

And like the words engraved on my heart were tlu‘ 
words of the Letter. 

12. So 1 rememl)ered my Royal race and my free-boTii 

nature; 

So 1 reimanbered the P(‘arl, for which they had sent 
to Egypt, 

And 1 began to charm the dread all-swallowing 
Serpent: 

Down he sank into sleep at the sound of the Name of 
my Father, 

And at my Brother’s Name, and the Name of the 
Queen, my Mother.^ 

I Heroes; understand athletes, wrestlers, martyrs. 

The sign of the Cross ? 

In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
\\ (> may notice that here the Son is mentioned before the Eloly Ghost. 
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13. Then I seized tlic Pearl and homewards started to 

jouriKw, 

Leaving the unclean garb 1 had worn in Egypt behind 
me ; ^ 

Straiglit lor Ibe East I set my course, to the light of 
tlie Home-Jand, 

And on the way in front 1 found the Letter that 
roused me— 

Once it awakened m(‘—nov^' it became a Light to my 
pathway.- 

14. Like a. Royal Banner it gleamed on the road 1 

must travel. 

And with its voice and leading cheered my hurrying 
footsteps, 

Draw ing me (.)n in Love across the ])erilous passage, 
Till 1 had left the land of Babylon safely behind me, 
And J had reached Maisluin, the sea-washed haven 
of merchants. 

15. What 1 had worn of old^ my Robe and the* Mantle* 

of scarlet, 

Thith(U‘ my Parents sent from tlu* far ilyreanian 
mountains/’ 


■ The Kcizitig of the pearl is effected by a luai tyi'w death. In the 
Liturgy of Adai and Mari, an Edessan liturgy, inartyrdoiu is deseribed as 
a snatching of the pearl from the head of the Cross on (lolgotha. Wo* 

n^ad : “ Tlie Alhlotes saw a priceless pearl at the top of (lolgotha. 

Phe blessed company of .Athlef.os despised ami scorned the woi ld and its 
desires for the glorious p(‘arl wliieh i.s at the head of the Cross.” Cf. Mrs. 
E. A. Cordon, A,s‘lau Cristology , f). 225. Our poet would oorivoy the sanu* 
meaning through the conceit either of a shark-charrricr l>inding a shark by 
his incantations and snatching the pearl, or rather of a snake-charmer 
clialining a snake and robbing it of the precious stone or snake-stone 
wliich, according to Eastern folk'ore, i.s bred in its liead. Cf. Hobson- 
Jottson, s.v. snake-stone. 

We may think that, as Jesus remains in heaven and Thomas takes 
his ]}Iace on earth, the form of Thomas’ death for the Cnostics was cruci¬ 
fixion. Some of tlicm said of 8t. Thomas that he was impaled; others, 
that lie was picict'd with a spear in the four members, which moie cl<>ar]y 
expre.sses crucifixion. The Acts, of which the poem forms part, says that 
he was speared by four soldiius on a mount outside the city, in which we 
have again an imitation of the Gospels. The Muhammadans still hold 
that, not Christ, but one like him, w^as crucified. Who, then, but Jesus’ 
tw in ? Jourdain do Si^verac, a Dominican Missionary in India (A.l ). 1 .‘ 130 ), 
says of certain parts of Lesser India {i.e., India, from Sind down to South 
(Janara) that there were sectaries who called themselves Christians, though 
they were not baptised and knew nothing of Christianity, yet to whom 
St. Thomas the Great was Christ. 

- I.iko the pillar of fire guiding the Israelites out of the bondage of 
Egypt. 

^ Tlie Caucasus, Mount Imaus, the Himalayas, Mount Meru, Mount 
KailSsh, an Indian Olympus, a Gnostic-Hindu heaven ? 
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Bronjzht by the hands of the faithful warders who 
had it in keepingd 

I was a child when T left it, nor eonld its fashion 
rernernl)ei\ 

But when J looked, the Ko}>e luul reeeiv(‘d iny form 
and niy likeness.'^ 

H). !t- vwas myself that 1 saw l)efore nu' as in a mirror ; 

Two in nnmljer we. stood, yet only oik'; in ay)pearnnce ; 
No less alike were w(‘ than tln^ strange Twin gnard- 
ian figures 

Bringing rnv Rolan each inark('d with llie Royal 
eseuteh(‘on.^ 

tServ^ants l)oth of the King w ht)S(' troth restored me 
my iieasure. 

17. Truly a Rf»yal treasur(‘ appeared my Rolx' in its glory ; 
Cay it shone with beryl and gold, saidony.x and 

ruby: 

()vei‘ its varied hu(‘s then' flashed the rolour of 
sap pi lire ; 

.All its s('ams with stones of adamant firmly were' 
fasteiH'd. 

And upon all the King of Kings Himself was de- 
] lie ted."’ 

18. \VhiI(‘ I gazed, it s^irang into life like a sentient 

ereaturc'; 

Even as if endowed with speech and hearing T saw it • 
Then 1 lu'ard the toiu's of its voice as it cried to the 
keepers : 

*‘T am one with the Hero" for whom 1 was it'ared by 
my Father— 

“ Hast thou not marked me.” liow my stature grew 
w ith his labours ? " 

19. All the Avhile, with a kingly mien, my Robe was 

advancing, 

Flowdng towards m(‘. as if impatient with those wlio 
had brought it- ; 


t I’orimps the two angels wlio had aeeompnnied him fiorn heaven to 
Maishfin hihI Kgypt. Ttioy come to him now at Maishan with the robe. 
1 take it tliat they meet liim at Mailan, the place of his triumph. 

- The robe had grown to his stature. 

Jesus himself, hi.s twin, comes dressed iji the robe; but th<* resem 
Ida nee lad ween Jesus and Thomas is such that Thomas does not recognise 
birr* as distinct from himself till ho speaks. 

^ Marked with the nifzn of the Cross (on the forehead) ? 

'' The Son being the rehoxion of the Father. 

It is Jesus who .sy)caks : at least I understand it S{). 

" “Hero” should he taken a.s synonymous wdth martyr. 

V\'e ex|)ect “ Have yo not marked me,” as Jesiis speaks to the two 
ang(d.s hringiny the robe. 
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1 too longed for it, ran to it, grasped it, put it upon 
lue.^ 

Once again 1 was clotlied in niy Kobe and adorned 
with its Ixviutv, 

And tlie bright inan\diued Mantle- again was 
gathered al)out me. 

20. Clad in iny Kobe. I betook me to the Cate of the Palaee, 

P) 0 \ving my head to tlu‘ aioiious Sign of my Katina' 
tliot .sent it. 

1 liad performed His behest, and lb' liad fuhilh'd 
n hat He ])romis(Ml: 

So in tlu' Satiaps’ Court I joined the throng of th(i 
(!hieftains— 

lb' with favour received me, and near Hini 1 d'wc'll 
iji th(' Kingdom. 


’ The (lonniri^' of tlu* rohe rocnlls the px])ressi(m " lo put oii Chi'ist." 

“ We hear of a rolx* and a hi’ight inatille of scarlet (si. 2, II. 4, f)), of a 
I'olx' and a mantle of Kcarlet (st. a, 1. 4), of a shuunt>' rolx' and a y:lonous 
mantle (st. 10, 1. 1); of a rolx'of vaid'd Inu'S (st. 17, II. 1, It), of a rol)e 
and a hi-iLdd nianydmed mantle (st. 10,11. 4, 5). 4’li(i di'(\ss consists ttaai 
of a robe and of a mantle rcdlecting the colours of the i-ainbovv or of the 
peacock's plumage. Was not this the reason wb\’, as d(^' Mai’ipiolli wrote, 
St. Thomas was ])ainted in the Indian churches dressed in a white shii’t 
(a robe) and a mantle of poaeockdeatbers ? In iht' Marganikali, a Malabar 
dance in honour of St. Thomas, peaxMX'k feathers are a eonspiciions 
urnamont. The dress of St. Thomas on thcstoiie described at ]). 4, No. 5, 
consists of a. I'obe and mantle. Is not St. Thomas the reaeoek^King of t lie 
Chinese })il^rims to India ? 

After going to press with the aliove, 1 saw M. K. James’ The apocry- 
phal New TeMavient, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924, where atpp. 411 415, 
a prose translation of the Hymn of the Soul compares the Syriac with a 
( Ireek MS., the YallicoUian, and a paraphrase^ f)y Nicetas of Thessaloniea. 
This pi'ose translation is in many places less clear or less ])ointed. 
Hactriaii (st. 2, I. 2) is ‘the Kosani ’ (Knsbfins?); Maislian (st. 4, 1. II) is 
'the Mosani ’; a son of Maishan (st. .5, 1. 4) is replaced by '‘my kinsman, 
a son of princes {or an anointed one)”; Maisluin (st. 14, 1. 4) is “Meson 
(Mesene; Maishan)”; Hyreanian (st. 15, I. 2) is “of Warkan.” All 
considoi’ed, 1 think that, if Egypt and Maishan are explained figuratively, 
my explanation above may stand. Maishan is })ossil)ly tlie Mahosha, 
whence St. Thomas seems lo have gone to India. 

J’hnmas flows to (he Cross decorating the gate of luani'ii. 
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J. l^'eshini, Christe Rex, per orbeni 
Inliixit almificum, 

111 quo til)i confitotur 
Cuncta cohors fideliuni 
(J1 oria.in, persolv n ivt hyn\ n u m 
Pro triumphi^ Martyium. 

2 . Gloriosus. ecoe, tuusque 
Thomas Disiupuliis : 

Cicatrices contractaiHlo, 

Cr(>ditus est Dominus ; 

Inter fratres gloriosus 
Extitit Apostolus. 

.‘1. Nuueius venit de Indis 
Quaere re artificem : 

A rcli i tectu m, eon st ri i (M‘( ‘ 

Regium palatiuni; 

In foro (leanihulahat 
C u n etorn m vonal i»i m. 

4. llabeo servum fidelem. 

Loculus est Dominus. 

Ut ex qu iris talem. a plum 
JCsse iiunc artificem ; 

Abbanes videns. et gaudcns, 

8 usce))it A))ostolum. 

5. d'raditur R(‘gis ministris 

Sanctus Dei Ajiostoliis ; 

Elio])honim ingressus. 

Susccpit convdvio: - 
Digna sui percussons 
Reddita est nltio. ’ 

(>. Rex. lit vidit et audivit 
insigne miraculum, 

1 I fiiul tho Latin text of the Mozarabic Breviary, edited by Cardinal 
Lorenzana (1775), in the Bev. Ch. E. Kennet’s St. lliotms, the ApoMle oj 
India, Madras, 1882, pp, 23-28; also in Zaleski’s Lr.s‘ originen du Chris-^ 
lianmne aux Indes, pj). 338 343, and in Znleski's The SainLs of India, 
pp. 158-163. Not havinp; Lorenzana, 1 am thrown back on the alternative 
of picking and choosing between the variants offered by Kennet and 
Zaleski. 

2 Kennet has : convivis. 

^ This epi.sodo did not take place at Elioforiim, the capital of 
'(londophares, but at Sandaruk or Andrapolis, which we seek to identify 
wi th Crangnnore. 
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Jiivenes ut bcnedicat 

SuppI lean ter postulat ; 

Sic Bapti.smo caiulidaio.s 

Coiisecrat velamiuc. 

7, 

(luiidaphonis Rex Jndorum, 

Iniquus et perfidus. 

Romanoriim more sibi 

Voluit palatiiim ; 

Hujus opus coiistruere 

Praecipit x\postolo. 

<S. 

Sed bcatus atcpie sanctu.s 

Did y u 1 LI s A ] )ost o 1 us, 

Erogaiido R(‘gis aurum. 

Coi IS tru i t 1 )a 1 a t i u m, 

Kutilum, coruseum gcuuiiiis. 

In supentiis sedibus. 

9. 

Carc(‘re mox Kt^x Abbanem 

Trusit cum Apostolo. 

Oath , infirmus Regis fra ter, 

Migrat ab hoc saeculo ; 

OoeJo ductus vidit dignum 

Fratri sque palatium. 

10. 

Angeli ex])ctunt Christo 

Ut resurgat mortuus, 

Oundaphoi’o reddat aurum, 

Em at aedilicium, 

Et resolvat vinculatum 

Don » ini d i sci pu 1 u m. 

1 1. 

Illic.o surgens. ex})()nit 

Sacrum Rcgi ordinem, 

Tn carcenun deinde petit. 

K ] ici t Apost olu m, 

Obsecrant undique fratnv< 

Ven i am q ue cri minum . 

12. 

Nunc Thomas in carnpum vocal 

Populos J ndianicos ; 

Lapidem ascendit altum. 

Cord a muleet gentium. 

Per Baptisma j)o]licetur 

Veniam peccaminum. 

i:}. 

Indiam superiorem 

Visitans adgreditur : 

Dogma Christi praedicando 

Fu n d a V i t Ecclesiam, 
infinita per Baptisma 

Consecravit millia, 
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14. Mira quippo, ac stupeiida 

Facieiis niirac iila : 

8 intieaecino n^staurav4i 
Corporalia liimina; 

Laticis perfundit uiida 
Illarn et Mindoniani. 

15. Cliristiana jam probata, 

R('^ds uxor Tre|)tia. 

Ro^nmm (Jhristi coTi(‘U])is(‘ens 
Respuit terr(‘sti'ia ; 

I ilcHM'osus s(ad)('r 
Ut saiudur jxistulat. 

I(). Ib(‘<*,il)us Thomae a (diiisto 
Au^clus diri<ritr.r; 

Kxuit in part(‘ totam 
I'lcerosain tunicain ; 

Novae eiitis indunuMda 
V'est ivit corporea.’ 

17. Teiiiplum Solis cornminuluni 

(-orruit cum idolo ; 

Ac metallum pretiosum 
Solvitur in pulverem. 

Rex illius civitatis 
Fugit cujm Farisio. 

18. Tunc saccrdos idolorum 

Fu ril)und us astitit, 

(dadio transverberavit 
Sanctum Christi martyrem, 

(Uorioso passionis 
1 i au re at u m sa 11 g 11 i n (‘. “ 

iq. () b<‘ala iid(‘r omncs 
F(U‘SS(‘na ci\ itas, 

(^uac j)ignus su.sce})it almum 
Domini discipulum. 

Ubi c()r])us rcMjuiescit 
(’um bonorc (;onditum. 

20. Inde cuncti t(‘ [)recamui\ 

Sum mi Patiis Fitiiim. 

Mittc nobis de supernis 
Invictum auxilinm. 

Ft credentes evadamus 
/Eternum suppliciiim. 


' Rennet Fms ; rorporeae. 

“ Tlie incident of Htanza 17 and the form of tlie mai'tyrdorn are 
t ak('n from the Prt.s\s’/o. We may say that the wFiole, hymn is modelled oo 
the text of (ho Passio 
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21 . Ut sub uiio^ ouncta cohors 
Ooiijuncta fidelium 
To sequaiHur, te canaums, 

Te friianiiir perpetim, 

Hu TU iH coiifessioiie 
Proclamaums ^ gloriaiu. 

Gloria Patri, e^lc. 


Tianslation i)y the llev. A. Westcott, M.A.,^ 

Vorim rly Classical Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge : 
I^rinci'pal of the S.P.C. Theological College, Madras. 

1. Tliy gra(*i()us feast. O Gliri.wt our Kiug, 

Hath dawned throughout the eartli ; 

Tlie hymns of praise triumphant ring; 

Tliy peofxle liyuni tli(‘ martyrs’ wortli. 

2 . Amongst the hreibren famous far, 

Thint' own A|)Ostle true. 

Saint Thomas, touched th(‘ sacred scar. 

And doubting not. liis Saviour km'w . 

,‘1. A herald comes from India’s shore 
To seek a l)ui]dcr wise ; 

Search ing in eveiy market store, 

For cunning architect he spies. 

4, ' My servant Thomas,’ said the Lord, 

‘ A faithbd builder he. 

‘ 1 give thee : take.’ The gracdous word 
Abbanc's heard, and took with glee. 

T). Thus, entering Kliophor, he stayed 
Of loyal slaves t]»e sport; ^ 

But speedy vengeance was repaid 
To him wdio blows and insults wrought. 

(). The king, astonied at the sight, 

H is blessing humltly prays, 

And, clothed in holy garb of white, 

Is blessed with the baptismal grace.'' 


1 Zaleski has : suJ> una in Les Origines. 

- Konnot has : prorlamemus. 

J take this Eriglish translation from St. Thomas, ApostPt of Oar 
Lord Jesus (Ihrist, a souvenir of has feast, Madras, 1917, pp. 20 2;t For 
ihe fuller title of tlie bof)k see p. 224. 

4 Westcott notes: “Read conviciis for convivis. I conjeetnie tliis 
toxtnal emendation.” Westcott misses the meaning. There is question of 
tla* marriage-feast at Sandarhk : hence convivio or conimnis should be the 
woid. 

The king asks for a blessing on the newly-married couple, his 
daughter and her husband, Pelagia and Denis of the Fassio, whom St. 
Thomas baptises and consecrates to a life of virginity. 
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7. King Gundaphor, as Western prince 

Craving a palace home, 

Bids the Apostle build one, since 
None skilled as he in arts of Rome. 

8 . But Didymus the blest, as prize 

Winning the tyrant’s gold. 

Built him a palace in the skies, 

Sparkling with heavenly gems untold. 

9. Therefore, the saint in dungeon fast 

The king confined amain ; 

But Gath, the royal brother, passed 
From earth, and saw that heavenly fane, 

10. The angels pray that Gath may rise 

From death, to pay the gold 
47) (Jundaphor, and with the piiee 
l^uy house, and free the Apostle bold. 

11. Forthwith, (tath rose at Christ’s command 

And sought the prison cell. 

Set free th<' saint; and all the band 
Seek ])ard()n for their crime so fell.^ 

12. Now Thomas summons to the held 

The Indian people. “Cease,” 

He cricks, “ from stiiving thus, and yield 
A spirit meek and sue for peace.” 

12. Thence, preaching Christ o’er India wide. 

He sped for soids to seareli. 

And countless thousands in the tide 
Baptising, founded (hrist’s trm^ (diurch. 

14. O wondrous mirach*! h(‘gavt‘ 

Her sight to Sintica,‘^ 

And poured the healing water's wave 
On her and on Mindonia.^’ 

IT). The royal consort, Treptia fair,^ 

Plagued with an uhawous sor(\ 
h’or healing craved, longing to share 
('hrist’s blessings, earth’s not heeding more. 

H). Hearing the blest A])ostle's cry, 

Christ sent an angel fair, 

‘ The ^'fratres appear to be Goridojjhares and his brother Gad only. 

- Hinthice, Sintice, Sentice, a woman adlictod with blindness durin p. 
six years, was the friend of Mygdonia. Her name is only in the Passio. 

Mygdonia was the wife of Kaiish, King Mazdai's brother-in-law. 

^ Treptia was the wife of Mazdai. Her name occurs in the following 
lorms: Tertia {Syriac); Tortia, Terentian6, Tertiane {Greek); Tertia, 
Treptia, Trepicia, Triplicia {Latin). Cf. Ind. Antiq., 1902, p. 7. 
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And clothed the queen surpassingly 
With soft new skin of beauty rare.^ 

17. The sun’s grim idol, prey to rust, 

Falls down : the temple eke ; 

The precious metals turn to dust: 
Refuge the king and Caris seek. 

18. The idol’s priest with wrathful i)aee 

Strode forth with gleaming sword, 
And smote the holy martyr’s face. 
Crowned ith the lanrtTs of his blood. 

lb. Fair country where his body lies, 
Fdessa, city blest. 

AVithin thy walls, an honoured prize. 
They laid his martyred form to rest. 

20. Son of the Father. 'Thee we pray 

To send us from on high 
Thy mighty aid, upon this day, 

To save from endless misery. 

21. Thee may we follow, and Thee sing 

in joy for ev(‘r more. 

Confess thee now, and as our King 
All Thee with one accord adore. 

22. All glory to the Father be, 

All glory to the Son ; 

All gdory, Holy Ghost, to Thee, 

While everlasting ages run. 

Amen. 


^ hilt' aski‘(i of the saint to onro n leper, whom slio foiiml near tlie 
house of Mazdai’s General, Sifnr. Westcott did not know the legends of 
the Acta, de Miracidis and Passio. Bonnet, Acta Thoniac, p. 152 
( Pa 8810 ). 



(>. *S7. 7'hom,afi' apfHtriliorus on his feast. 


Father G. Tachard, S.J., in 1711 alludes to Hi. Thomas’ 
apparitions on the day of his feast (cf supra, p. 154). This 
leo^^taid appears in the hymn I relow. It is first heard of in an 
account of a visit to Home hy a Patriarch of tire Indies about 
A.l). 1122. W<^ commented on it as fully as we (;ould in the 
.loiirnal of the Asiffllc Socldff. N.S., Voi. XIX, 1925, pp. 155—25(). 
Mans of tlii; statranents of t lie Patr iarch remain rnysUaious. if 
lh(‘y have to Im' a.pplicMl to !V1ylapoi(‘. W(‘ think, however, that 
our legend emanates from M\’lapoie or India ; for another- mar vel 
UKMitioiU'd by th(‘ Patriarch, the yearly recediin; of th(' water of 
llic river- at the time of 8t. Thomas’ feast, is alludtHl to by dc ’ 
.Mai i^nolli (A.l). 1548). w'ho speaks of -Mhe opening of the scar ” 
and calls it a standing mitach* 

The Saint may have been deeimrd to give himself Holy 
('onmninion to th(‘ faithful, if the ])r'aeti(?e was that the priest 
previously touched a statue of the Saint with the conseci-ate(i 
hosts. The Fniper-or Micluud II. (820 -820), writing of cau-tain 
exees.ses of the image-worshippei's, says : Other’s phu;e the Body 
of the Lord in the hands of images, from which it is taken by 
file communicants,” {Calh.. Kncyd., New^ York, VII. (>08 b.c.) 

1. Sanct(r Thoma. juinceps mundi, 

Fac' me. (piaeso, non corifundi 
Ob culparum gravitatern. 

Fac me tuam dignitatem 
Digue semper exaltare 
Ft devote invotrare. 

2. (diristum tantiim dihvxisti, 

Mori secum cpiod cu})isti. 

Dicens : Et nos gi’adiamur 
Et cum illo moriamur. 

Exquiris mnr ])rius scitam 
Vdam, veritatem, vitam. 

5. Noir ciedendo Glri isli miris 
Verain vitam ex])eriris ; 

5’a 11 gen do h 11 ma 11 i tatem 
Es confessus Deitatem, 

Unde nobis fortitude 
Crcscit et beatitudo. 

4. Veritatem sic expertus, 

Hiiic fis Christ! testis certus, 

Magnus mundo praedicator, 

Trium regum baptisator. 
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5. (brnmeiidaris Cliristi ore 
Te fideleiii servum fore. 

Nam quod luero acquisisli 
'J’otum (diristo attulisti. 

(). ('ontein]^lator o coelestis ! 

Tu. ill iiuptiarum festis. 

Semper eiH'lum iiitueiido. 

Nil edendo vel biheiido, 

Tuae eariiis es alllielor. 

('astit at is beiieilietor. 

7. Et ex donis tbesaurorum 
I’ius ])ater egenoi um 

Es palatii fmidator, 

I'ratiis f-useitatoi'. 

Ipsum iTigem sie rejiente 
Aequiris eiim sua genlie 

8 . ()mn(‘s aegros sic saiiaiido 
Transis nude })raedieaudo. 

Laueeis }>ost jX'rforaris 
Et sie martyr eorouaiis. 

!>. Ei’j’oris tu es coiitemptor, 
i Aafidorum tu jieremjitor : 

Nani nunquam In eivilate 
Qua jaeoH in veritate 
Vivit (juis liaeretieorum, 
d udeorum, pagaiioi’uin. 

10 . Digitis eurn quibus (Jhristi 
Sacrum latus tetigisli 
Saeramentum juuebes digtiis, 
Denegaudo hoe iudignis. 

11. Et hoc fit in manik^sto 
Omni anno tuo festo. 

Vere signum tale tuum 

Nunquam tit per (luemquam sanetum. 

12. O mi princeps, tarn praeclaie 
Eraeelecte, mihi care, 

Quamvis sim peccator totus, 

Eil)i tamen sim devotus : 

T(‘ lionoro tequc amo ; 

Te requiro, ad te elarno. 

13. Kirma me in castitate, 

Eide, sjie et caritate ; 

Eac me Deo sic servire 
Ne contingat me perire. 

14. Due per viam veritatis 
Me ad vitam claritatis, 

Statim cum amittam flamen. 

Deus verus det hoc. Amen. 
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(Translation.) 

1. Holy Thomas, prince of the world, grant, 1 beseech 
thee, that I may not be confounded because of the weight of 
my offences: grant that 1 may ever extol worthily thy dignity 
and piously invoke thy name. 

2. Tliou lovedst Christ so dearly that thou longedst to 
die with Him, saying : Let ns too go forth and die with Him 
Thou seekest what thou knewest not before : the way, the truth, 
the life. 

8 . I)isb(;lieving in Christ’s wondtws, thou findest true life ; 
touching His Humanity, thou confessedst his j)eity, wIkmicc 
our strength glows stronger and our hap])iness. 

4. Having thus dis(;overcd truth, thou l)ecomest Clirist’s 
staunch witness, a gn'.at preacher to the world, the baptiscr of 
thr(‘(‘ kings. 

o. With His own lips Christ speaks thy praise, saying 
thou wilt be liis servant true; for whatever thou gainedst, thou 
broughtest to Christ without reserve. 

(). At the nuptial feast, O heavenly muser, thou eatest 
and drinkest naught : but, looking always up to heaven, thou 
afhictiist tliy body and blessest chastity. 

7. With the treasures given thee, kind father of the poor, 
thou buildest a ]ialace and raisest to life the king’s own brother, 
and thus presently thou winnest over the king himself and his 
|)eo])le. 

8 . Thus, curing all the sick, thou yiassest preaching every¬ 
where. Next thou art pierced with lanc^es and crowned a martyr. 

b. Thou despisest error; thou destroyest unbelievers; for. 
in tlie city where thou truly liest, there never lives any of the 
heretics, jews, or pagans. 

10. With those same fingers with which thou didst touch 
Christ’s sacred side thou givest to the worthy the Sacrament 
and refusest it to the unworthy.' 

11. And this happens openly every year on thy feast. 
Truly, such wonder chances to no other saint. 

12 . O prince of my heart, so gloriously pre-elected, and 
deal’ to me, grant that, though steeped in sin, 1 yet may be 
devout to thee. I honour thee and love thee. I seek thee and 
call on thee. 

13. Strengthen me in chastity, in faith, in hope, and 
charity. Obtain that I may so serve God that from perdition I 
be saved. 

14. By the way of truth lead me to the life of light, as 
soon as my last breath I yield. May God, sole true, grant me 
this boon. Amen. 


I Thi.s may be based on a .scene in the Acia; the hands of a youth, 
who received the Eucharist unworthily, withered up. Cf. Greek Acts, 
Act 6. James, op, cit.^ p. 388. 




7. Camoms^ on St. Thmnas and Mylapore 
(From Burton’s Lusiads, Canto X, 109-118.) 

109. Here rose the potent city, Meliapor 

Named, in olden time rich, vast and grand : 

Her sons their olden idols did adore. 

As still adoreth that iniquitous band : 

In those past ages stood she far from shore, 

When, to declare glad tidings over the land, 
Thome came preaching, after he had trod 

A thousand regions tauglit to kiunv his (jJod. 

1 10. Here came he preaching, and the while he gave 

Health to tln‘ sick, revival to tlu' dead; 

Wlien chance one day broiiglit floating o'er the wa\ (‘ 
A forest-tree of size unmeasured : 

The King, a Halaee building, lief would save 
The waif for timboT, and determined 
The mighty bulk of trunk ashore to train 
By force of engines, ele])hants and men. 

111. Noav was that lumber of such vasty size, 

No jot. it moves, however hard they bear ; 

When lo ! th’ Aposthi of Christ’s verities 

Wastes in the business less of toil and care : 

His trailing waist-cord to the tree he ties, 

Raises and sans an effort hales it where 
A sumptuous Temple he would rear sublime, 

A fixt example for all future tinux 

112. Right well he know how ’tis of Faith aver’d 

■ Faith moveth mountains w ill or nill lliey mo\ e. 
Lending a listening ear to Holy Word : 

As Christ had taught him, so ’twas his to prove ; 
By such a miracle much the mob w as stir’d ; 

The Brahmins held it .something from above ; 

For, seen his signs and seen his saintly life, 

They fear the loss of old prerogative. 

113. These be the Sacerdotes- of Gentoo-creed, 

That of sore jealousy felt most the pain; 

They seek ill Avays a thousand and take rede ^ 

Thome to silence or to gar him slain : 

1 LuLs Vas de Carnoens: bom in 1524 or 1525; died, June 10, 1580; 
journey to India, 1553; began return tripin 1667 ; reached Lisbon, 1670; 
published the first edition of his Lusiads in 1572. 

« Priests. Geiitoo, from the Portuguese gentio : pagan, heathen. 

* Counsel. ^ GJet. 

19 
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The Principal who dons the three-twine thread ' 
By a deed of horror makes the lesson plain : 
'I'here be no Hatred fell, and fere and curst, 

As by false Virtue for true Virtue nurst. 

114 One of his sons he slaughters, and accuses 
Thorne of rnurther, who was innocent; 
Bringing false witnesses, as there the use is, 

Him to the death they doom incontinent, 
'riic Saint, assured that his best excuses 
Are his ap])eais to God Ornnipottnit, 

[he|)ares to work IxTorc; tlie King and Court 
A pirblirrk rnar'vel of th(i major sort, 

1 15. H(^ bids be brought the body of the slain, 

That it may live again and be alTied 
To name its slayc'r, and its worxl be tane ^ 

As |)roof of tr^stirnony (untificd. 

All saw the youth revive, arise again 

in name of Jesn (diiTst Hkj (h’ucified ; 

Thoim'' he thanks, when raised to life anew, 

And names his father as the man who slew .'’ 

116. 8o much of marvel did this miracle claim 

Straightway in Holy Water bathes the King, 
Followed by nrany. These kiss Thorm \s hem, 
While those tire praise of Iris Godhead sing. 
Such ii’e the Br^ahmins and srrch furies flame, 

Envy so pricks them with her venom’d sting, 
That rousing ruftran-rout to wrath condign 

A second slaughter-plot the Priests design. 

117. One day, when pi’eaching to the fold he stood, 

They fnignerl a (piarrel ’mid tln^ mob to rise : 
Already Christ 11 is liolv man endow ’d 

With saintly martyrdom that o]>es the skies. 


' The sacred llrahtnain<-al thread. - Fierce. 

Bt>UTul in faitli. Ta’en, taken. 

•’ 'rhe le>^eT)d of the log aj>{>ears for tlu' lirst time known to us in de' 
Mangnolli's aeeoimt (»f Mylapore (A.I). ; the legend of the Brahman 

iU'joijl who killed his son is first fuimd in the Portuguese historians, as 
narrated at Mylapore and known to the non-Christians ; it was however 
commonly known also in Malabar among the St, Tliomas Christians. 

The miracle by which St. Thomas resu.scitates the son of a jogi is 
copied in most of its details from the Apocryphal Gosjiols, where it is 
attril)\ited to the Child Josus in somew'hat dift'eront circumstances, and is 
told with even greater wealth of dramatic incidents. Cf. C. Michel P. 
tweeters, Evangiles apocryphes, I (Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew), 143 ; (Gospel 
of Thomas), 175 ; II (Gospel of the Infancy, Arabic version), 54- 5(i; (The 
Book of the Infancy, Armenian version), 18;i-188 ; 222-229 ; 249-256. 
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Rained innumerable stones the crowd 
Upon the victim, sacred sacrifice. 

And last a villain, hastier than the rest, 

Pi(‘rced with a cruel spear his godly breast. ^ 

1 IS, W ept (hinges and Indus, true Thom6! thy fate. 

Wh‘pt tiiee i\hatever lands thy foot had trod ; 
NA't wecf) the(‘ moie the souls in blissful state' 

Thou ledst to don tfie rol)es of Holy Rood. 

Hut Angels waiting at the Paradise-gate 

Meet thee with smiling faces, hymning Uod. 
W’(' |)ray tliee, pray that still vouchsafe thy Lord 
Unto thy Lusians" His good aid afford. 

' Hero the marty»- is lirst. stotiod and then pierced with a sjx 
Some of the Portuj^uese historians, other tlian Camoons, proha))ly re)i 
the story in t his foi in. In the Malabar legends about St. Thomas tliorr 
one in wliidi the Hraiimatis near Cran,!>janore are represented aw slonii 
St. Thomas and loavina him for dead. (Jf. Zaloski, The. ApoMle St. Thom 
p, i:ti. 

“ 'The Lnsitanians or Port ugnest?. 



PART V. 


1. Zjadop. and the Monastery of St. Thomas in India. 

[Ante A.D. :5()3.) 

What liad we to think of the following, whi^h went to 
])rove t]je existence in India, af)out or before A.I). 303, of a 
inonastei'v of St. Thomas ? 

■ Yon^n, the anchoret of Anbar, was probably a Cypriot by 
origin. If we are to believe the hagiographer Zadoe, ‘ a ])riest 
and solitary, the chief of the monastery of St. '.riionias in the 
country of India, wliose seat is fixed iindcT- tlie country of the 
QnatT'jjyc, in (kn lon. the black island/ and A\ho calls himself a 
conlcinpoTary of Mar Yi^nian. this holy monk would have met 
Mar A gw in in Egypt.” ’ 

W’lua) lived th(‘se three contem])oraries, Mar Yonnn, Zadoe 
and Mar Agw in ? “ According to this truthful account, composed 
by Mar Michael, the companion of Mar Agwin, this lioly man 
1 Agwin] must have di(al on the 21st of Nisan (>74 of the era of 
the (hc('ks, i.e., in April 363.”^ 

If thtise texts could b(^ depended on, we had here one of the 
earli(‘st w itnesses to the existence of Christianity in Ceylon, a 
tc^stimony by nearly two (jenturies (airlier than that of Cosmas 
Indicopleutes. and almost contemporaneous with Mar Jolin 
the Peisian, who at the Council of Nicaea (A.11. 325) signed him¬ 
self * .fohn the Persian of the Church in all Persis and in Great 
India a testimony almost contemporaneous with the arrival 
of Tl.omas Cana in Malabar, the date of \Nlvich, A.D. 345, a 
iemarka)»ly uniform date in the Malabar accounts, is embodied 
in the chroru)grani SCnmUi ; finally eonttanporancous with the 
trav('ls of Th(X)philus the Indian (before A.D. 3.54).* A cemtury 
earlier, St. Thomas’ relic-s would have been carried, Avhethei' 
wholly or in })art, we cannot say, to PIde.ssa. 


1 1’retro et Holiiairo, chef du monHstero do Saint-Tfiomas, dans le 

pays do IMade, dont le sioge est fix6 sous lo pays des Quatraye, k Ceylan, 
rilo iioiro,” Labourt, Le Christianisme dans VEmpire Perse, p. 306. 

1 w as pxxt on to this text by J. P. I'fioiua, in A Hindu Iradition on *S7. 
Thomas. Fr. 8. C. I’erera, 8.J., had diseusscxl the text in T/ie .4/oy^ma, 
(Jallo, Ceylon, for 1917, p, 239, as 1 now find in Fr. 8. Gnana Prakasar, 
O.M.T., A history of the Catholic Church in Ceylon, Colombo, 1924, p. 9, 
n. 24 . 

2 Cf. Labourt, ibid., p, 305. 

^ Act. Synod. Niccen. II. Can. 28; Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, 11. 
1079. 

4 Mgr. Medlycott, India and the Apostle Thomas, p. 188.—Cf. also^ 
Capt. F. Wilford, Aaiatick Researches, X (1808), pp. 71-72. 
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The date of an uninscribed cross found at Anuradhapura, an 
ancient capital of Ceylon, was therefore possibly two centuries 
older than Cosmas Indieopleustes. a conclusion which would 
have its significance for the date to be assigned to the similar 
( Tosses at Mylapore, Kottayam and Kadaniarrarn. 

The Rev. S. G. Perera, S.J., writing on Early Christianity 
in Ceylon, said of the passage vve liave quoted from Labourt: 

• The Frcmch text, whiidi is a translation (probably literal) is 
obscure. Perhaps tliis Zadoe was once the ‘ Presbyter ’ stationed 
in Ceylon, and the Persian settlers were Qatrnye (from the 
IVn-sian Gulf).” ^ 

The whereabouts of the monastery of 8t. Thomas over 
w hich Zadoe presided were not clearly stated. Was it Ceylon 'i 
We could not forget that, a(Tcording to St. Gregory of Tours (c. 
.A.i). 590), tluae was a monastery at the place where St. Thomas 
w as first buried. This Avould have been Mylapore, and a Tiionas- 
tei’v there woidd appro])riately have been called ‘‘ the monastery 
< >f St. Tliomas.” if St. 'riiomas died at Mylapore. Moreover, more 
tlTan one linguist, has blundered through the similarity between 
tlie ori(Mital s])('llings of Silan, (hylon, and SliC)la, (hola, Sora, 
(hora, Cliosha, for (Vji’omandel. Was Labourt justified in writ¬ 
ing Ceylon ” ‘I Why should Ceylon be called the black island ” i 
Many of the islands of ancient accounts ai‘e not islands in pro- 
s('nt geograpliical terminology. Had that ‘black island’ any 
connection perha{)s with the much-sought Calamina ? 

1 wrote to Col. (J. E. Luard, the British R(\sident of Gwalior, 
who had otltutMl to help nuT during his leave at Oxford in any 
difficulties 1 might have. The answer (;ame from Dr. ,J. Leveen, 
DepaT’tment of Oriental Pi inted Books and M>SS., British Muscnim 
(11-8-1925). Lalxiurt’s rendering of the Syriac was incorrect. 
W’liat he took to mean Ceylon actually meant ‘below’. 
Another reading had near’ as a variant for ‘below’. The 
Syriac for ‘ black island ’ was ‘ gazarta (island) vkarndta (black).’ 
As for Zadoe and his connections with India, he could not dis- 
(u)ver more.- 

Ceylon, therefore, is discarded, and we are free to seek a 
black island somewhere in India, below or near which there was 
a monastery of St. Thomas. This may be Mylapore, situated 
below or near Karurnanal, a village on the coast north of Madras, 
the name of which means ‘ black sand.’ Europeans pronounce it 


1 Cf. S. (I. Perera, S.J., The (Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register, 
VlII. 190. 

On writing to Fr. Perera, St. Aloysius’ College, Galle, Ceylon, T was 
told (1. 7. 1925) that lie had found the ‘ QatrSye ’ were Persians. He 
could not recollect, how'over, the source of his information. He did not 
know either of any writer calling Ceylon “black island.” 

*- For details on Mar Agwin, see Mrs. E. A. Gordon, Asian Cristology, 
!)[). 281-282; 292 n. 1; A. Fortoscue, The leaser Eastern Churches, av. 
Eugene (Augin), pp. 43; 110-111. 
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Coromandel ^ and this may be the very place which gave rise to 
the name Kararnenc, Kalarnene, Calamina. the place where St. 
Thomas is said to have been martyred. Cardiva (Karativu). 
the ‘ black island ’ off the west coast of Ceylon, has little chance, 
u hen there is also Mylapore and Calamina to satisfy. 

The expression whose seat is fixed iind(M‘ the country of the 
Quatraye” remains obscure. Is there question of St.Tliomas’ seat 
or see, or of Zadoe’s ? Assuming that the Quatraye v\ ere Persian^, 
and that the word ‘ seat* refers to Zidory must we uruh'rstand 
only that Zadoe’s seat (at Mylapore ?) was subject spiritually to 
P(nsia, or that Persians ruled j)olitically at Mylapore I “ 

I Cf. Yule, liohs())i-,Tohf<(>n, s. v. ('orotnaiide!. 

- Dr. Lcvoen wriles (10-10-102.5) : 

“ Uayiie Sinitli in his Thesaurus of the Syriae lauyua^e sa\s a |>roj)(i!' 
of Katrhyo:— 

“‘Katrayo (I translate Ihe Syriac). (Jatan’i, ad siuuui rersicuui, 
Hoi'fiu. I’c'i's, Malt. Icppiskuphe (]h('’;-Katray(', h.e. |e))iscopi] “Chiisl- 
iauoruiu in Catara seu Socolora insula couuuorantiuin. ’ H.(). 

:livr(( ()r'((n\tal)s\, HI. i, ITt 105, 151, qui Kalaraye et l^etli Kafarye, ih. 
111. Jl. 5(i4 ; Calaram candein esse insularn ac .Socfdoiam |)os1eai iu?gal, 
ilieeus, “ (!alara('i dixer.si ]thuie ah incolis (Vdaiae s. Chartarae, quae url)s 
est Mesoj)olauiia(', (d a Dactiianis traiis Oxuiu fluviuTii ])opiilis, el a 
Socolora(> iiiHidac'lial)i(at<tril)us,'' il). 004. I)ixeral ('uiiu (Ujhhnclu Kafrayd 
Catara Meso|U)ta7niaf'o|)|)i(lo oriuiiduni fuisse, it). III. 1.07 not. S; it. 
ih. 130, 032; juididit eiiain li. in loco e Katraya s. Both Kaliaya tieri 
BaUtraya (Ihictrianus), ut v Bcdh jj:ariuaya et e Beth Zahhdai forinari 
Jia^armaya ct Ihizahlulai. Corii^o i^itur C.B.M. (Wr.) 53h. Katraya 
“the Dactrian," ion era Cataiensis; et cf. (tB.W Ill. 303, 304; exstat 
otiain Beth Katraye, (lest. Alex Budpe, 202. 10. 

“ Tli(' article adds tliat, according to the L('xicons tlie Katraye weic 
the peoph^ of Najran. 

“ 1 am afraid that th(' Syriac doe.s not justify yfnir supfro8t(‘d render 
ing of “ whoso see depends on Persia.” 

iha-e stops l)r. Leveen's note. My notes from Assemani [Bihl. Or., 
ni. II, 710) show Cotroha, alias Katral»a, Kata.il)a, as synonymous 
with (SoUotia. Pdsewhere (111. 1. 032) he writes among addenda and 
corrigenda ; “ The Syrians also say (’atara for the island now called 
Socotora; indeed, hy prelixing an v, they call Mai’canda, a town of 
Bactriana, Samarcanda, and likewise they say Cataia foi- Sacatara or 
Socotora. Now, though the Nostorian.s wore .sctHed hoth in Bactriana 
and in Socotora, they Hcern to moan Bactriana rather than the i.sland of 
Socotora, when they s])eak of Uatara.” 

The Pahlavas s(5om to bo coming back to South India, Prof. Ernst 
Horzfeld, oii Nov. 17, 1025, claimed before the Koyal Asiatic Society to 
IniA’c? (liscovorod inscriptions in old I’ahlavi which would prove that the 
whole of North-West India was a vast province of the Pta’sian Empire in 
the 3j-d century, and governed by Persian <.)iricials. (Cf. The Statesman, 
Calcutta. Nov. 20, 1925.) This has its significance for the history of 
Christianity in India and Christian or (Inostic infiltrations, A vast 
Persian Empire in the North-West might have ruled in the ports of oin 
West and East coasts. 



2. Mylapore priests in China. 
(A.D. 845.) 


In the year 845, “the Kinperor \Vutsunj.r publislied an 
edict, still extant , denonneing the increase of Buddliist monks, 
nuns, and conviMits, and ordering the destruction of 4,600 great 
monasteries, tlie 2()0,000 inmat(‘S of NNhich \\er(‘ to return to 
civil life ; 40.000 minor monasteries scattered about tlu‘ counti v 
\ver(^ also to l)e demolished, the lands attaching to tliem to be 
resumed by the stat(‘ and 150,000 slav(‘s la'longing to the bonzes 
to be admitU'd to civil ])rivileges aiid (hi ties. Tlu' edict also 
diri'cts that foreign lionzc'S who liad come to (diina to make 
known tluvh'vw inHwaillng in tlnar <a)untri(^s wlu'tlnM' of Tathsin 
or of Miihupa. amounting to some 5.000, should also return to 
cavil life, and c(‘ase to coiTupt the institutions of the h'lowci’v 
Empire.” ^ 

These' foreign bon/.c's from Ta-tsin arc*, by all rc'garded as 
Christian jiriests, (*ven though their nunibcas, as large; as all our 
Catholic Missionaries in India and Onion at. the ])re\sent time, 
are staggering and eh'note; a pi’oportionately large* number of 
Christians.*'^ 

Which w as the* countiT called Muhupa 'i Pautliier (e/e 
r Aulh., p]). ()7-71) t akers Muhupa for Ma’bar, v c., the* Coromandel 
Coast of Southern India, and thiides that offshoots of the St. 
Thomas Christians arc meant. 

Yule objects; “ J3ut it may be epie^stioned wiiether the 
name* Ma’bar as ajiplicd to a country of Southern India occurs 
so early by some; centuries. The* opinion of Caubil, e|uoted by 
Pauthie*!', that the Mobids or Cuebei’s of Persia were meant, 
seems more* iiroViable.” ^ 

We do not see how this explanation hts m with Yule’s 
text which we have*, just quoted. A name of (iountry is replaced 
by the name of a religious body, the Parsi fire-worshippers, 
about whose status in China and proseiytizing efforts what do 
we know ? Why should we not favour Pauthicr’s explanation, 

1 Yule, Cathay, I (1800), pp. xcv-xcvi. Father Oaillard speaks of foreign 
priests of J^ei sia and Ta-tsin, to the number of 3000, of whom Home were 
kept only in the two towns of Lo-yang in Ho-nan and of 8i-ngan-fu in 
Chen-si. Cf. Croix el swastika en Chine, 2e 6d., p. 140. 

2 Ta-tsin is Judea in the Si-ngan-fu inscription : “ une femme vierge 
enfanta le Saint (the Messiah) dans la grande Tshn.” Cf. Havret, La ai^te 
chrHienne de iSi-ngan-fou, 3e partie, pp. 35 ; 42. 

3 Yule, Cathay, 1 (1800), p. xevi n. 1. 

4 Ibid. —We are not moved f3ithor by Yule's referring to the slaugh¬ 
ter at Khanfu in 878 of Magians, as well a.s of Muhammadans, Christians 
and Jews {ibid., I. pp. Ixxx; xevi n. 1). 
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wliich would bi’ing out the fact, to he supposed even in the 
ai)sence of oth(u’ evidence, that the Cliristians of China stood in 
the closest relations with India ? Through India China seems to 
have ohtained the Knshite or African priests whose names 
appear on the Si-ngan-fu stele (A.D. 7S1). 

We shall not disguise the difficulties whicli Sinologists have 
f(‘lt ahout the wa)rd Muluipa. 

Father Hervieu had translated ; As for- the Foreign Bonzes 
who have come heie to main' knowui tlu' law current in their 
kingdoms. th(‘y are ahout three thousand l)oth from Ta-tsing 
and from M(m-hou-])a. My order is that they return to secular 
(H*f!upations.” ^ 

Bishop Visdelou wrote that Tham-vu-cuni “ reduced to th(‘ 
same fate [scauilarisation | more than 2,000 Mii-hu-yao 
Bonzes or Priests) fr‘om Tavin.- That is what tlu' History says, 
w hccre it seems that the ])roper name of the Priests from Tayin 
was Mu-lui-yao. J do not know the value of this name: hut, 
('crtainly it is n(>t a Chinese name, and there is cpiestion here 
only of Ponzes. Tlu're were thent’ore in Chimr many {pluHievrs) 
'rayinians or Cliristians who had (‘mhrac(‘d the religious state.” 

Father Havret comments on this as follows in a valuable 
note, his furtlna’ trx'atment of the question having been prevented 
by his death.'* 

“ Fr. H(M'vieu liad read and tran.slated foreign Bonzes both 
from Ta-isimj and Mou-hou-pa ' Fr. Caubil (op. ciL. p. 226) cor¬ 
rects, ‘Ministers of the religions of Ta-isin and of Mov-liov-foii.' 
The w ihes this last character po or jou \ and. 

as Fr. Caubil has remarked, th(‘ same work, by enclosing the 
two ex])r(‘ssi()ns \loll()ws a word in Chinrsiv riiorariers which must 
represent '^/'n-fsin\ and \follows another word in (thi?iese characters 
wliich must represent Mem-hou-pc)] wdthin a, caidouche, has made 
of them geogra])hical nanu's. Se-ma Koancf and Chao Kimj-pami 
have suppress(‘d the last character; instead we find in Se-rna 
Koang the character hien or tlen (often confnsc'd w ith yao ); such 
is also the version of the Annals, as also of tlie T'ang-hoei-yno. 
(iaiibiJ concludes thus his notc^s on the Edict : vlt is at least very 
doubtful whether Mou-hou-fou is the name of a country. . . .it 
would S(^em that this name Mou-hou or Mou-hou-fou dc\signated 
then the religion of the Persians, and that it w as a name taken 
from a foreign language.’ (Hist, des T'ang, p. 230.) It will be 
seen that this last explanation differs itself very much from 
Visdelou's.—J. Legge (op. cit., p. 50), who wTites Mou-hou-pi. 
does not dare to affirm what religion that was. ‘We knowy’ he 

1 Cf. Havret, La stUe chrHienne de Si-ngan-Jon, 2c partie, p. 251. 

2 Some texts say 2000 and more ; others, 3000 and more. Cf. ibid., p. 
252n. 

I' Ibid., pp. 252-253. 

4 Se€> Havret, op. cit., 2e partie, i> 252, and the preface of part 3, 
which wais published fragmentarily by a eonirere after Fr. Havret’s death. 
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says, ‘that there were then in China disciples of Manes, and 
other preachers come from Persia. The Mou-hou-pi were 
perhaps the Mohl)eds or Guebres, fire-worshippers, whose repre¬ 
sentatives subsist in the Parsis, tlie descendants of the ancient 
Persians.—Finally Panthier (Le livre de Marc Pol, p. 283 n. 10) 
identified })oldly MoxL-liou-pa with Malabar.’—J. Edkins has 
pointed out to me very kindly a more plausible explanation of 
this word. Tlie w oi’k [ follows a book-title in Chinese characters] 
due to the Ponze Ifollows a Chinese nanie] (about 1270) nould 
liave given (39th K. fob 37) the name Mou-hou to a Persian 
^ w ho brouglit to (‘hina between 020 and ()50 the v orship of 
hire and that of tlu' Spirit of Heaven [follows a Chinese character] 
and asked to establish a temple.’ But it is more than doubtful 
that such be the origin of this denomination, which seems pretty 
dearly to be applied to a sect oj- to a dignity.” 

When under tlie yeai* 1280 Vule speaks of embassies to 
(liina from the kingdom of Ma])a.eul he suggests that Ma’bar is 
meant.’’ In his Marco Polo, 11 (1875), p. 321, he says that 
Ma’bar is mentioned in the (hin(‘se annals as semding tri[)ute to 
Kidjlai Khan in 1280. He a])peai’s to give us the Uvxt itself in 
his Hobson-Johson, 188t). s.r. Quilou (p. 500): “ Royaumes dt 
Ma-pa-’rji. Parmi tons les rovaumes etrangers d’au-dela des 
iners, il n’v cut que Ma-})a-'rh ct Kiu-lan [Mabar and Quilon) 
sur lesquels on ait pu ])arv('nir a etablir une certaine sujetion ; 
mais surtout Kiu-lan. . . .” ‘ 

Might not Mnlui])a, Ma|)arh and Mapaeul identical Or, 
if Muhu|)a and Maparh stand for Ma’l)ar, Maabar, might not 
Ma})aeul be a clear form for Mylaj)ore, “Peacock-Town” ? It 
b^’ings us to the Mailappil (ioth C(uitury A.I).) and the 
Mayilarppil (A.l). 984-1013) of South Imlian epigraphy.'* 

Yule’s identitieation of Maparh and Ma|)aeul with Ma’bar 
is borm‘. out by mori^ recent researches. “ Prof. E. H. Parker 
w rites in the Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, XXX VI h 1900, p. 190; “Regarding the Fand- 
araina country of the Arabs’’’ mentioned by Yule in tlie notes to 
pages 380, 391, and 440 of Vol. II, it may be interesting to cite 
the following important extract from chapter 94, page 29, 
of the Yuen Shi : in 1295 sea-traders were forbidden to take 
tine values to trade with the three foreign states of Ma-pa r, 

1 Yule, as wo saw above, (juotod a work of Pauthier’s iu which Mou- 
hou-pa is identified with Ma’bar or the Coromandel Coast, not with 
Malabar. Did Fr. Havret misread Pauthier’s Marc Pol ? 

2 Havret, ibid., 2e partie, pp. 252 253 n. 4. He refers still to the 
same question at p. 260 n. 5 {ibid.); but only a Sinologist can make out 
the meaning of a note sprinkled with non-Ronianized Chinese words. 

3 Yule, Cathay, I (1866), pp. Ixxvi-lxxvii. 

^ Text referred to c. 1280 90 {ibid.) and taken by Pauthier {Mare 
Pol, II, 603) from the Chinese annals. 

See my p. 73, No. 118, supra. 

On the Malabar Coast. 
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Pei-nan,^ and Fan-ta-la-i-na, but 2,500,000 nominal taels in 
paper money were set apart for the purpose.” ^ 

“In the Yuen Shi, eh. 94, fol. Hr, the ‘three barbarian 
kingdoms of Ma-pa-eul (Ma’aliar), Pei-nan (corr. Kuiuam, 
Coilam) and l^\an-ta-la-yi-na’ are mentioned. No doubt the 
last kingdom refers to the Pandaraina of Tl)n Batuta, and Prof. 
Pelliot, who gives me this information, Ixdieves it is also, in the 
middle of tlie fourteentli et’intury, Pan-ta-li of the VV/n 7/i chi 
Ho.’' 

('ordiru- points out that Muhu])a was written in one place 
faultily iMubvpra instead of Muhujia. He adds ; J\'lliot Avrites 
to me tliat tluae is no (loul)t that it |Muluif)a| is derived from 
inu-lu hicti. and that it must l)(‘ understood to nu'an [the ndi- 
gif)n of I 1h('. (kdest ial (tod of the Magi.”Must it ? If h 
may h(‘ changed to I. may Muhupa not deri\’(‘ from Mok'poor or* 
Molefattan. ic.. Mayilatmr or- .Mayilapattarn. as \\(* sliall show 
in aiH)th(M; scad ioir ? 

Would it. he too hold to s(‘ek a connection hetween a king 
of l^tasl,('r'n India., named Moloparmi. who sent embassies to 
( •hina. in ()()7-8, (>72 and (>92. •' and Molofattan, w hich Burnell 
would id(‘nt ify w ith Mylaport'? To Friar Joi'danus, at any 
I'ate, Molofattan and Moleyioor \v(U‘e identical w ith Mylapore. 

In an itinerary of St. Thomas, said to he der'ived from the 
(Jhaidean hooks of the SeiTa. or Malabar, w(' find that St. 
Thomas wcait to Sokotr'a, to Melinde and (dafraria, to tlm 
kingdoms of Paces (Ampaza?) and Zarique. (Mozambique ?)." 
This itimu-ary miglit mean only that in ancitmt tiiiK's tlu're wei’C 
(diiistians there, not necessarily Copts and Abyssinians, hut 
ministered to h\' priests from Mesopotamia, lik(' those of 
Sokotr'a. Would trot this explain the ])i'esence in China on the 
Si-ngan-fn stele (A.l). 781) of the names of four Kushites, and 
might we not ex ])ect tluun to have belotrged to a Mesopotamian- 
Indian clergy ? Tin^ occurferKa' of (U'os.stcs among the Wa-boni, 
and the Wa-nyika of the Sabaki river, in British Fast Africa, 
r'emains to Ix' ex[)lained.” We often hear of St. Tliornas’ 
apostolate in Nubia. 

Wlum the Portuguese tirst came round tire Cape, tlrev 
met (diristians at Mombasa and Mrdinde. Cf. A Journal of the 
iirsi voyage of Idisro da (Umra (1497-1499), transl. by E. G. 


' Quilon, a.s the next quotation show’s. 

- Quoted from H. Cordior’s Ser Marco Polo. Notes and Addenda, Lon¬ 
don. 1920, pp. 119-120. 

Ibid., p. 120. ^ Ibid., p. 78. 

Yule, Cathay, 1 (1866), p. Ixix. 

® Even Yule at times was inclined to identify Molofattan with My¬ 
lapore. (^f. Pt. V, .section 8. 

Cf. do Couto, Da Asia, Dec. 12, liv. 3, c.4. (Tom. 8, Lisboa, 1788, 
p. 272.) 

^ Cf. L. Caillard, S J., Croix et sv>astika cn Chine, 2^ <^d., p. 157, 

The Sabaki river has its mouth at “ Malindi.” 
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Ravenstein, London, Hakluyt Society, 1898. At Mozambique 
the Moors had brought thither two Christian captives from 
India (p. 24); they were Abyssinians, according to de Barros 
{ibid. n. 3) ; at Mombasa two Cliristiaii merchants came to tliem 
(p. 36) and at their house the Portuguese wen^ shown a carta or 
|)aper with a picture of the Holy Ghost (]). 36) ; tlie Portuguest* 
suspected that sonu' men A\ho had been cast into irons at tlie 
same place w('r(‘ Cliristians (p. 38); at Melinde, on April lo. 
1498, they met. four vessels b(‘longing to Cliristians from India 
(p. 40); when these Indian Christians came on board, they 
kiH'lt tadore an altai'-|)iece ixniresenting Our Lady at the foot of 
the Cross a\ ith Our Lord in her arms and tlie A])ostles round 
her (|). 44); tliey also cried • Christ ! Christ!” and raised their 
liands and fired tludr b(unbards from tlunr v('ss(‘ls wIumi Vasco 
da (tama u ent to tlie town in his boats (p. 45). 

The tT'anslator and annotator would hav(' us believe that on 
all th(‘se occasions the Portugu(‘s(* were mistaken about th(' 
religion of these pc'oph^. and that, they had to deal merely with 
Hindu trader's from the Gujaiat side. Even on th(‘Cujar^at sid(‘ 
there may still hav(‘ been Christian traders, as th(‘r(‘ w<n(‘ in 
Priar Jordanus ’ time (c. 1322.)' 

^ Stanley in his 27c: ihree To//ar/r.v oj \ (tsro <l(). (Hanin (trorn (’ori'cas 
Lendos da India), Louth , Hakluyt Socii'ty. p. 1117 n. 1, says th<'s<\ 

men wore frentiles iroin C'j inbay, jUTordin;’to do! Larros. ( astanhtMla (// ts-c 
do dcscobrinicnto, Idsboti., LSIhb liv. 1, c. It ]>. iltl) says I ho men met at 
Melinde wairo from CanmmoK? and w’oi’o lonjj; h(aii<ls: an inlei’]>i('lor s|)oke 
to tliern in Arabic, w h oh they nnderslood a lit lie; Ihey lialed the 
Muhammadans, l)ut not eat eow' .s tie.sh. (-1. also ! >. Kb|)ko and Dr. 
A. da (^osta I’aiva, Ilotviro da viaqon quv. . . Jcz.Doni I (I’Sco dc Oarna cm 
1497, rurto, lS:iS, pp 49-47. 



3. Usuard on St. Thomas in Furthest India. 


(Ante A.D. 875 ?) 

The Patriarcli of th(i Indies who visited Rome about A.I). 
1122 had come from furthest India (quae ultima fi^iem facit.)^ 
We may compare with this mamier of s|)eakinff sorm; lines in 
Paulinas a S. Bartholornaa), India Orientalis Christia7ia, Komae. 
1794, p. 144 ; “ Auctarium Martx rologii I^suanli, Lubecae et 
C,V)loniae editurn, Idibus Julii, Bartholoimens in India excoriatus 
deeollatur. Thomas in alia India, in fine fnu/uli, transfigitur. 
Mabillon, T. Ill, a(dor 88. Benedictinorum : 

Jndiac de finilms ortus dal nhi sol 
quae tenet arva Thomas.^' 

Usuard appears to have di(*d about A.I). 875.''' If he is the 
author of th(‘ Auctarium, vve might liave for his time in this 
in fine 'mundi a consecrated geograpliical expression current 
among S>'rian or Westcaii writers and applying to Mylapore in 
the same \\ ay as the expression “ 8t. Thomas in the sea or 
•' on the sea.’’ 

Th(5 8yrian Brc'viary says of 8t. Thomas that Ikj Avas buried 
near the s(>a, without mentioning the; place by name, the name 
being too well known, Ave may think, to require mentioning. 

In our Otfice for tl»e. feast of 8t. Thomas (3rd July) we have the 
following ; In the Matins ; ‘ Thomas was transfixed with a spear 
on the sea-shore in the land of India.’ In the He>rac : ‘ (dorious 
.Vpostle 8t. Thomas, who didst pitch thy tent near the sea. 
|)ra\ the Supicnne Lord to make us tnijoy (haj)piness) with thec' 
in heaven.’”-' More exydieit is Mar Solomon of Basrah (about 
A.D. 1222)'" and Arnr, son of Matthew, about A.D. 1340. ‘ His 
tomb stands on tlie peninsula Meilan in India,” writes Amr-. 
And the four Mesopotamian Bishops wTX)te from Malabar in 
1504;'The houses as well of 8t. Thomas the Apostle .... 
.stand in a city on the sea named Meliaj3or.” " 

The expression ''quae finem facW' used for one of the 

1 Cf. .J.A.S.li., p. 18G. 

- Sic ; with T. n i. 

Cath. KneycL. Now York, s.v. 

^ On the expression “ St. Thoina.s in the sea ” cf. JASB., 1923, p. 180. 

Letter of the Bishop (now Archbishop) of Ernakularn, Mgr. A. 
Kandathil, October 1, 1921, to the writer. “July 3 is considered hero as 
the day of the martyrdom,” the Bishop added. 

® See the fuller quotation from Mar Solomon in our next section. 

7 For Arnr and the four Bishops, see Mgr. Medlycott, India and the 
Apostle Thomas, pp. 96-97. 
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Indies by Usuard is applied by Abdias to one of the three 
Indies; ‘'Indiae tres esse ab historiographis asseruntur.^ 
Prima est India, quae ad ^Ethiopian) vergit; secunda quae ad 
Medos ; tertia quae finem facit. Nam ex uno latere tenebrarum 
regio gerit, ex alio latere mare Oceanuni.” ^ Abdias’ second 
India would be India citerior ; his third India, India ulterior. 
In which of these two Indies he makes St. Thomas die, 1 
cannot say, as I dispose only of the quotation above. 1 have 
leason to think tliat it is Ind/ia ulterior. To later writers, such 
as Usuard, India quae finem facit would have been India 
ulterior comprising Ma’bar or Coromandel ; it would have 
been the India Superior of Mazdai’s capital in the Passio ; th(‘ 
Upper India of Archbishop John do Montecorvino (c. 1292) ; 
the Greater India of Marco Polo (A.I). 1292-93) and of Jourdain 
de Severac (A.G. 1322); and the expression of A.D. 1122, India 
e/uae ultima fhiern would have been equivalent to India in 
fine mundi. and to India ulterior, quae finem facit, in which the 
second portion would explain the first. Ma’bar or Coromandel 
may, indeed, at all times have been considered a sort of Ultima 
Thule by ]^eople of the West. Few travellers from the West 
would venture further. Compare the saying in the Her eunti 
Venciiis ad, Indiam uhi jacet corpus heati Thotnae Aposioli\ 
‘‘For many reasons it is difficult for anyone to go further 
(than St. Thomas’ tomb ?). And few foreigners who go further' 
return thence.” 

Robert Kerr, quoting the Saxon Chronicle writes : “ ‘ In the 
year 883, Alfred sent Sighelm and Atlielstan to Rome, and 
likewise to the shrine of Saints Thomas and Bartholomew, in 
India, with the alms Avhich he had vowed.’ (Bartholomew was 
the messenger of Christ in India, the extremity of the whole 
earth.) The words printed in Italics are added in translating 
by the ]U‘esent writer, to complete the obvious sense. Those 
witliin brackets are contained in one MS. Codex of the Saxon 
Chronic?)e, in addition to what was considered the most authen¬ 
tic text by Bishop Gibson, and are obviously a note or com¬ 
mentary afterwards adopted into the text in transcription.” ^ 

Granting that the words in brackets are not part of the 
Saxon Chronicle, there remains that that India was con¬ 
sidered to be ultima where St. Bartholomew had preached and 
where, if it was not thought that St. Thomas had a shrine, the 

1 This division of India into three Indies is an old one. Cf. Yule, 
Hobson-Jobaon, s.v. India. 

2 Abdias, 1.8, c.l, quoted through J. C. Thilo, ActaS. Thornae Apostoli, 
Lipsiae, 1823, p. 113. 

2 Cf. A. de Gubernatis, Sloria dei Viaggiatori Italiani nelle Indie 
Orientali, Livorno, 1875, pp. 7-8. 

4 R, Kerr, A general history and collection of Voyages and Travels.... 
Blackwood, Edinburgh, I (1824), Pt. I, Sect. IV; he refers to Ghron. 
Sax., edn. Gibson, p. 86, also to Harris, 1. 873, and Hakluyt, V. ii. 38. 
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idea was at least that he had preached. This would appl^^ 
to Southeiri India, Coromandel and the coast beyond, and we 
are brought back to the expression used by Abdias, the 
Auctarium of IJsuard, and the Patriarch of the Indies. 

The Auctarium of Usuard’s Martyrology corrects oi com¬ 
pletes the note in a MS. of the Saxon Chronicle. The India 
v\ here Bartholomew preached may have been the Southern India 
♦)f Thomas, India ultima \ Bartholomew is even cir'dited with 
having preached in China; but the India where Bartholomew 
died was different from the India in fine mundi wh(ue died 
Thomasd 

St. Isidore of Seville (died (>3(>) writes: ■Therefore, this 
Thomas ])reached to the Parthians and the Med('s, up to the 
furthest eastern [)arts {ad extremdin orienlalem plagajn), and 
there preacdied the Gos})el and suffered martyrdom. Jiuhied, 
b(‘ing pierc(;d with a lance, he died at Calarnina, a town of 
India, and vNas honourably buried there on tlic 12th before the 
Kalends of January” (Dec. 21).*'^ We may note how' th(‘ 
furthest eastern parts are heie narrowed down to Calarnina, a 
town of India. This suits once more Myla})ore, the town on the 
sea of tlio Syrian Breviary. 

I Amr, son o.*' Matthew (c. A.I). III40) writes: ‘'Finally, ho [Bartho¬ 
lomew] wont over to the Indians and the further Sinao, and was flayed.” 
Of, As.semani {Blbl. Orient., Ill, Pt. 2, p. 5), who is incredulous al)ont 
both India and China. 

- Cf. Zaleski, The Saints oj India, 129-140, and coiriparo with his Les 
vrigines, 141 142, referring to l)e ortu el obitu Pair urn. 



4. Mar Solmnoii on Myla/pore. 
(c. A.D. 1222.) 


Mar Solomon, who became Metropolitan of Peratli-Maishan ^ 
about A.l). 1222, sayw :— 

“ Thomas was from Jerusalem, of the tribe of Juda. He 
taught the Parthiaiis, Medes and Indians, - and because he 
ba|)tised the daughter of the King of the Indians,'^ he stabbed 
him with a spear and he di('d. Habban, the merchant, brought 
his body, and laid it in Edessa, the blessed city of our Lord. 
Others say that he was buried in Mahluph, a city in the land of 
the Indians.”^ 

This is the Ih’st text in \\hi(;]i we find the name of Mylapore 
clearly mentioned in (‘connection witli St. Thomas, There is close 
similarity between Mahlu[)h and Mylapore, and the woT’ds of 
Mar Solomon, (‘V(ai if he had not mentioned Mahluph, could 
have been understood only of Mylapore, as no jJacc in India 
other than Myla];)ore was ever j^ointeil out as St. Thomas’ rest¬ 
ing-place. 

Why was opinion divided in Mesopotamia at the time of 
Mar Solomon ? Why did some turn wistfully towards Mylapore ? 
Was it because the relics of St. Thomas, said to have been at 
Edessa, had been removed to Chios about A.D. 1144 ? Or had 
Mylapore always been considered to possess at least some of the 
Saint’s relics and to be the place where he was first buried ? 

Mar Solomon is not the only Mesopotamian Bisho]) who 
thus bears witness to the tomb of St. Thomas in India. Jeju- 
sab, Bishop of Soba or Nisibis, ordained in A.D. llhO, and 
alive in A D. 1222,"’ writes after (?) the loss of Jerusalem in A.D. 
1187 : ® “If they [the Komaei or Creeks] boast that they have 
Jerusalem in the West, we answer that in the East we have 


1 Basrah, on tiio Per.sian (hilf. 

The (3xford MS. .says ; in India, and Sind arui Persia, dlie latter 
words should hav^e been translated apparently thu.s : “ iti Hind and 8iiid and 
Persia,” Hind and Sind moaning tlie whole of India, and Hind referring to 
Southern India. 

^ Mar Solomon confuses the king ot Sandaruk (Cranganoi^i i'), whose 
daiighter St. Thomas baptised, with king Mazdai, who killed him, after 
he had baptised his wife, son, and sister. 

Quoted from Mgr. Medlycott’s India and the Apoi^tle Thomas, p. MS, 
who refers to Mar Solomon’s Book of the Bee, edited and translated fiy 
E, A. Wallis Bud«e, Anecdota Oxoniensia, Clarendon Press, Oxford, Vol. 
1. Pt. 3, ch. xlvii, p. 105. The Oxford MS. says he was buried in India. 

Dr. J. Leveen of the British Museum informs me on August 11, 
1926, that Budge does not note any other readings for Mahluph. 

5 Assemani, Bihl. Orient., t. 3, pars 1, p. 295. 

6 My notes from Assemani say “alter.” 
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Paradise, with which Jerusalem cannot be compared ; indeed. 
Christ sent to it the soul of the Thief he did not leave it at 
Jerusalem. If they rejoin that the body of Peter and Paul is 
with them, we too rejoin that among us Enoch and Elias are 
still alive in Paradise, and likewise too the souls of Peter and 
Paul, and of all the Prophets, Apostles and Saints. Now, souls 
are preferable to corpses and bodies. Besides, we too have 
what is not inferior to the corpse of Peter and Paul ; namel \. 
the corpse of the Projihet Ezechiel at Zaba, the corpse of the 
Prox)het Daniel at Susan, the corpse of Saint Thomas the 
Apostle in India, of St. Thaddaeus in the town of Edessa, of 
Nathanael (that is of Bartholomew, as the Chaldeans think)“ 
in Arnnmia, of the Apostle Saint Mari at Dair-Kona, and of verv 
manv others, whose names do not now occur to me.” 

Here then is an Eastern Bishop who, without referring to 
relics of St. Thomas at Edessa, simply states that St. Thomas 
lay buried in India.^ In what parr of India Anotlun’Meso])o- 
tarnian Bishop, his contemporary, Mar Solomon, answers for 
him: at Maliluph. 

Tlie importance of these texts will not be underrated in fu¬ 
ture, we hope. W. K. Philipps was, tlierefore. inistakc'n when lie 
said that there was no available evidence connecting St. Thomas 
with Southern India till we come to Marco Polo.*'* Our two texts 
are fully seventy years earlier than Marco Polo, and they wit¬ 
ness to a tradition existing, not only in India, but in Mesopota¬ 
mia, where there could be no doubt about the meaning of 
India. 


' 'Tho belief of the Noslorians, and probably of otiior Ea.sl ern ChriHtiajis 
too, seoiiiH to havt) boon that of the Jacobiie.s. “ They deny Purgatory, 
but liave a tlnjory which comes to the same thing. tVhen good poopio 
die, angels take t heir sonts to the carl hly Paradise ; bad poopio are taken 
soinowhcMo very nncornfortable, outside the inhabitod world, till the day 
of jmlgcrncnt. Yet they pray already to saints.” Cf. A. Forteseno, The 
lesser Eastern. Churches, p. :i4:i, and c|). witli pp. IMS ; 2()M ; 427 Whore 
was the earthly I’aradi.«c of the Nestorians ? Many seem to have located 
it in Ceylon. 

- The words in bruckets nuist be a note by A.s.seinani. 

Assemani, iiihl. Orient., t.:h pars. 1, p. MOO. 

4 Jejiisab place.s at Edc.ssa tho tomb of Judo Thaddaeus, in India 
the tomb of Judo Thomas. A bold theory, advocated in Diet, d' arcMol. 
rhretienne et de Uturgie (Doin Cfibrol-Dom Eoclercq), s.r. Edesse, is that tho 
l elies of Edessa v oro those of .Tude Thaddaeus, not those of Jude Thomas 

■> Ind. Antlq., xxxii (19()M), p. 149. 




S. Tliome, St. Thomas’ Tomb. Cf. p. 92, Xo. 158. The grave proper is seen between A and A. It was opened 
by the Portuguese in 1521-23. Cf. p. 42, footnote 8. 




















5. Calawina. 


Some twelve yearn ago, when the Rev. J. Dahlmanm S.J.. 
had published his book on St. Thomas, 1 v rote to him. Catlio- 
lic University, Tokyo, to point out that in a study on amaent 
Indian geography by Ca|)t. F. Wilford, i)ublislied long after his 
death in the Journal of tli.o Asialic ^Sochty of Bengal a river 
off the coast of Mekian uas called Calauu'u. Was it not 
near enough to satisfy Kr. Dahlmann's theory 'i Was it too far 
from Karmania not io satisf\' Mr. W. R. Fhili|>ps’ Karmania ? - 
Vain erudition ! No pilgi-im ever went to that lojiely pla^re or to 
Karmania in search of St. Thomas’ toml>. 

Calamina is Mylapore, as we have just seen, and all the 
old texts nuMitioning Kalamene, Karaimhic. Kalamite, Kala- 
mine or Kahimina are witnesses now to M\'lapoTe. If ‘ Myla- 
])ore ’ is not in man\' old accounts, it matters little. Neitln'i 
did the old accounts asstat that Mylapon* was not Calamina. 
The pilgrims of Kast a,nd West may have btH'n unable to point 
out on a map the yrosition of Mylapore or Calamina. They knew 
that St. Thomas died at Calamina in India. That was enough. 
When th(\y came to India, the India of the Bi'alnnans, they w^ere 
showai tlie way to St. Thomas’ tornh. ft w as Calamina. ltw a.s 
IVlyhipoT(x As a rul(‘. our- own medieval trava^ller’s from Europe 
do rrot s^x'ak of Calamina. Tliey kmwv (Calamina, in India from 
the martyrologies and tire texts in the Father's. Tlrey wont to 
Mylapor'c, just because Calamina and .M\'!apoT(i were one and 
the sanre. If they htid Irecn convinced (hat Mylapore and Cal a 
mina were'not the sarnc. or if they had not been convinced that 
they were tlu' sarmy tiiey would have: asked how' St. Thomas’ 
tomb at Calamina could be at Myla])on‘. They do not ask that 
(piestion. When Sir John de Maundevilh- (1322—5(5) speaks of 
St. Thomas' tomb at Calamycy h(‘ means Mylapor'c. 

We mav’ w ai\-e the date of Pseudo-Hiptrolyt,us,'* but we re- 
rnerrrber his Kalamene, a^city of India, w here St. Thomas was 
buried ; tin? sam(> for Pseudo-Doi otheus."’ and his city in India 
called Kalamite. w her e Thomas was marty r ed ; the same for 

1 Cf. J.A XX (1852), p. 481, whoro Fr. A. Monsorrate, S.J., is 

quoted MS placing btitween (!apc Am bah and Ca})o Guadel the rivers 
Palamen or Palamale, and Calaineto or Calamon. For a change of k to 
'p cf. Ind. Antiq., 181)3, p 11). 

- Mr. Philipps soon abandoned his theory. 8ee Ind. A niiq.^ 1904, p. 
31, and Modlycott, op. cit. p. 100. 

Hippolytus died c. 139 : he lived and wrote in Rome. 

t Ind. Antiq., 1903, p. 14,5. 

^ Dorotheas is said to have been Bishop of Tyre at the end of the 
3rd century. 

Ind. Antiq., 1903, p. 145. 

20 
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Pseudo-Jerome ^ or Pseudo-Sophroiiius,- and Thomas’ falling 
asleep in the city of Calamina in India ; ^ the same for an anony¬ 
mous writer, whose works were published with those of (Ecu- 
menius J and Thomas’ falling asleep in the city of Kalamine in 
India.'"' 

An anonymous Syrian, a MS. of whose work in the British 
Museum is dated A.i). 874, says; “Thomas preached.... in 
Inner India and taught and baptised and conhared the imposi¬ 
tion of hands for tlu' ])riesthood. He also baptised the daughter 
of the king of tlie Indians. But the Brahmans killed him at 
Qalimaia. His l)ody was brought to Edessa and there it 
rests.” ^ 

We lind Calamina again in a staies of (heek lists of the 
Apostk^s, all anonymous, the dates of whicli may by and by 
be found to be respectably anci(ait; we find it in Syrian and 
Latin works, and Latin martyrologic^s of th(‘ 9th and lOth 
caaituries, the authors of whicti we i^niy saf(>ly think did not 
suddenly agree to invent it, but (a)])ied it. as conscientious 
liistorians cannot help doing, from eu,rlier materials," 

What more do we want, after the other ample and cleai' 
testimoni(?s of eairly caaituric^s about St. Thomas’ death and 
toml) in India ? At the worst, names of place's may shift ; a 
tomb does not. and if lie who was buried in it was some great 
one, his name will linger round it for centuries. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a lengthy discaission of 
the many derivations devised for the name Calamina. The 
question is a subsidiary one, and always was. 

There is little to say for those who argued that Calamina 
is the old city of Mylapore submerged by the sea, and that 
therefore it is useless to exptH^t a survival of the namv.. If such 
a destruction weie proved, wlu(;h is not the east*, it would be 
proved that St. d’homas’ tomb and ev(Mi the hill on which he 
was martyred are also destroyed. We have tluuii still. 

1 St. Jerorno died in 120. 

2 Sophreniii.s was a friend of St. Jerome ; lad. Sophroiiiiis of .Jerusalem 

pilllCOJT) is meant. Cf. lad. Antitj., ]). 147. 

2 Ind. Aiitui., lUUJ,]). 14<). 

^ Hishop^of 'I'l-iUka, in d'la'ssaly, aJjont .\ D. 990. Cf. (Uitli. EncycL, 
New York, XI. 214c. 

Medlyeott, op. rit., p. 152. Medlyeott gives the form Calamina. 
here. Karl Heck (Ifaf der heiligc AposUd Thoinos in 1 ndien das Evangcdima 
yt-predlgt? p. 35) gives Qalimaia, together with the Syriac transcription 
from Brit. Mus. (>)<1. Syriacus 1719.3, fol. 80, in Dnfresne Du Cange. 
Chronicon Pascdude, Paris. 1088, Ill. cols. 9-10. “ The daughter of the king 

of the Indians ” may be compared with Mar Solomon's similar statement 
at p. 303. 

6 Ibid,, p. 152 and note. 

7 pp. 160-161. Medlycott’s reference to Jesujab’s TvaZa/t (A.D. 
650-660) and his efforts to locate it are useless. There is no question of St. 
Thomas in the passage, but of the ancient Christian community at Quilon, 
or, to give way to Yule, of Kalah, near Quedda, for which we do not 
know of any such community. 
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Ft. a. Kirclier, S.J, , derives Calamina from calur (the stone) 
mina (on), and he states on the authority of Fr. Peter Paul 
Codinho. Rector of the Jesuit College of Cochin then at Rome, 
that the Malabar Cliristians, when asked where St. Thomas died, 
would say ; at Meliapor Calurmina,” i.e. “ on the stone at 
Meliapor.” ^ 

Mr. T. K. Joseph observes hereon that the St. Thomas 
Cliristians, wlien asktHl where St. Thomas died, say : Mayilap- 
pilr Chinnamale.'' i.c, "at the Litth' Mount in Mylapore ” ; not 
“ Mayilappur Kallinniel,” /.(. ‘‘ on a stone at Mylapore,” as 
Kir(*,lier and Haldatais**^ sujipose.^ It does not follow that the 
exjnession was not as asserted by Father (Jodinho about A.l). 
1064. 

Fr. Paulinus a S. Bartholornaeo argues from a Tamil form 
(UdUihiidnina, vx rupe. ex mxo, “ from the rock,” on the suppo¬ 
sition of the ti'anslation of the relics ex rupe to Edessa.'^ This is 
fanciful. Tbe body, if it was taken to Edessa at all, was not 
taken ex rape, but from the tomb, the Fassio stating that tlie 
l)ody was taken to a church. The expression in tht‘ old authors 
is always that St. Tliornas died at Calamina, nev(U‘ that he was 
(•arried "'Calamina EdessamF ‘'from Calamina to Ed(\ssa.” 
More v onderful is Paulinus’ supposition that Malanina, “ ex 
tnonte” became Calanina, Calamina.^ And let those who deny 
the derivation of Calamma from this Indian word, show us in 
India, Persia, or Syria the town of Calamina,” added the 
doughty Friar.*^ 

T. K. Joseph again remarks ^ that Paulinas’ Malanina would 
rejiresent, in old Tamil and old Malayalam, Malayilnmnu, 
from a mountain or hill,” whereas the old Tamil and old Ma- 
layalarn, for “ ipjon a stone” would hQ KalUnmd, Kalhnmele, or 
KalUnmile. All these last forms bring us remarkably close 
to the forms of Calamina: Kalamene, Karamtme, Kalamitt% 
Kalamine, Kalamina. The resemblance between Kallimnite and 
Kalamite is especially striking ; and it is hardly necessary to 
seek for any other derivation, considering how the Malabar 
traditions insist that St. Thomas fell ‘‘ on a stone ” ® and was 
found dying “ on a rock ” ^ at Chinna Malai, or the Little Mount, 
Mylapore. 

1 Cf. (fhina illustr<i(<i, Amstelodami, 1(567, p. rr.i. 

- “Baldaous’ Description, etc., in ch. XX of Churchiirs Voyages, etc,, 
Vol. Ill, 575. (8o ill Hough's (■hristianity, I, .‘19, n. li.) ” Ct. Ind. Antig., 

LIJJ (1924), pp. 915 97. 

Letter of T. K. Josepli, Esq, (Trivandrum, 8-11-1925), to myself. 

t 'i’ho de M iraculis supposes also that St. Thomas was buried on the 
mount on which he was killed. Ct', Bonnet,. .4cfa Thomae, Lipsiao, 1883, 
p. 131. 

^ Paulinus a S. Bartholornaeo, India Orientalia Christiana, Romae, 
1794, pp. 134-135. 

6 Ibid., p. 135. 7 Ind. Antiq.^ LIII (1924), pp. 93-97. 

8 Ibid., 1. 35(5 of Thomas Ramban’s song. 

Q Ibid., 1. 362 of the same song. 
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Wilford wrote judiciously in 1808 : “ Calamina is a Tamuli 
denomination, and literally signifies earth and stones, alluding 
to the nature of the soil. It is synonymous with Manapara, 
which signifies the same thing acu^ording to F. llartolemeo 
a missionary acquainted with both the vSanscrit and Tamuli 
languages ; but I by no means (M)ne(‘ive them to be the same 
placo'. (Jdhi or Cnlu in Tamuli signifies a stone, or Callou 
in French, and Mdna earth. Thus, Point Calymerc'. the true 
naiJH^ of which is Cnhi-tnedu, signifies the stony hill.” Dorotluais 
asserts that 8t. Thomas died at (/alamita {Cdld-7ncdu), which 
is synonyinoLis with Calamina, or nearly so ” ^ 

Many now would d(U‘i\ e Calamina from Coi'omandel. 'tod's 
Kuru-tnaifdalff (|■(‘alm of the Khrils) may be dismissed. ‘ Coro¬ 
mandel ' itself for ( -liblamandalam, Chbramandalam. Solamanda- 
1am, oi- kingdom of the Chbni, th(‘. of Plolemy, th('country 
of the Soli, form used in Ceylon, has a better enhance. Do(‘s it 
account foi' the hard k in Kalaniene, Karamene, Kalarnite ^ 
Th(‘r(‘ slioiild be no dilhculty to thos(^ who admit the change of 
Chbiamaridalam, with a soft ch, to Coromandel without cedilla.^ 
Such a (change took places in jiost-Portuguese times, tliev should 
argue. A similar change may have taken place' in earlier times, 
Chola.ma.ndalaiu leading to Kalamina. 

Thai would lu' a |)r('tiy argument already, though there' is 
the objection that Kalamina in this case is a f)ig country, not a 
towni. 

In !iH)(), Father Steplie'u, D.C.L., devised another explana¬ 
tion : 

■ The* word (Jalamina. 1 suggeist, is derived from the Syriac 
woi'd (talma, a rock\- hill, with ona, a diminutive suffix, 
nu'aning a rocky hillock. 'I\) all those whe) have seen the 
Little' Mount this name will at once a])pear to be most ajtjtro 
priate. fs it not probable that the Little Mount was known 
unde')' the name (ialmona at the time the boely was remened 
fi’om tlie'ie to Kelessa by the Syrians '{ If so, tlie traiisitie)n 
fre)m Calmojia to Calamina would be easily accounted for.’ 
Tlie word (Jahia with the meaning terra dura, lapidosa, rnassa 
injormis, e)e*curs on page 73 of the Dictioiiarium Syriaco-Lati- 
n ION , J. ftrun, S. J., Beryti-Pliaeniciorum, 1895. ” 

'llns argument and chiefly the argument derived from 

’ Cf. Amatick Researches, X (1808), p, 78. 

^ Yulo-liurnell, Hobson-Johson, s.v. Coromandel. 

There vva.s no reason to refer here to the translation to Edessa. Fr. 
Stephen, like Fr. Paulinus a S. Bartholomaoo, seems to imagine that the 
tran.slation was from Little Mount to Edessa, instead of from the tomb at 
least throe miles oft'. 

^ Calamina is found in the Syriac writers too. 

The Examiner, Bombay, 1906, Dec. 29, p. 512. Mgr, Zaleski, The 
Apostle St. Thomas, p. 217, refers to Th^ Cath. Herald of India, 1908, 
p. 217, for the derivation of Calamina fromjjGalmona, but I am told 
(20-9 *1925) that the reference is wrong. - 
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Kallinmite, “on the stone,” might be strengtbenecl. (1) Let 
us note the expression : “ St. Thomas’ fell down on the ,stone in 
tlie jungle on the sea-eoast ” in Thomas Ramban’s poem of A. D. 
1601. Tlunnas Kajnbcan states, moreover, that, wliile passing 
Chinna Mahvi (Little Mount), St. Thomas was attacked and 
speared by one of the pi’iests of the temple of Kali, and that 
lie was found dying “ on a rock ” near by. By ‘ stone ’ or ‘ i'(»ck.' 
therefore, he meant Little Mount. (2) A Flemish sailor, who v as 
in India fiom Novaunbei- 2, 1002, to February 12, 1503, n i'ote: 

Six days fi’om Coloen ^ is a town called Lapis and luair 
hy is St. Thomas in the sea.” The town of Lapis is furtlier 
descril)(Ml as for the most |)art ruined, which was then the 
(•as(‘ for My]apore.“ 'I"he name La|)is, not a Flemish word, but 
a|)])ar(‘ntly Latin, and tlun meaning Lstone,’ refers clearly to 
Myla])oie, and ])ossibly to the Mount on which St. Thomas was 
slain. It might b(' objioted, howawer, that this sailor missed 
l]i(‘ first syllal)l(': of the word Mylaporc* and wiote Lat)is for 
■ La|)ur ’ ; hut we may rejoin that he lieard of St. 1’homas “ on 
the stoine’ (Kallinrnel, Kallinmele, Kallimnite) and translated 
stone ’ hy Lapis. (3) (falmona would be a Syriac translation 
of the I’aniil Chinna Malai. Little Mount, thf^ scene of St. 
Thomas’ martyrdom, according to Thomas Ramban and ])resent 
Malabar traditions. A pre-Portuguese ‘ Chinna Malai ’ would 
naturally have led to the Monte Peqiieno (Little Mount) of the 
Portuguese, in contradistinction from Monle Cntnile (le Crand 
Mont), our St. Thomas Mount. Sonu^how’, th(‘ tw o mounts must 
always have becm distinguished locally, and tlie sirnph'st way 
ex'idently was to distinguish them as ' gr(‘at ’ and ‘ small.' 

M.li.A.S. objected to Fr. Stephen’s derivation that, as 
Little Mount and St. Thomas Mount are both rocky hilloc*ks. 
( Jalmona w ould have applied equally well to St. Thomas Mount. 
"Tradition,” h(' writes,'^ “ also represents that St. Thomas’ body 
w as conveyed then(*e * to Old Mylapore.” We answer that the 
word ‘tradition’ is a much misused term. MR.A.S. would 
have found il very difficult to prove that there is such a tradi¬ 
tion, one not posterior to the finding of a Cross on St. Thomas 
Mount in 1547. The reason for a pre-Portuguese church on St. 
'riiomas M(3unt escapes us. We may say, however, that the 
mount would have been a suitable position for a monastery, say 
Zadoe’s monastery of St. Thomas (ante A.D. 363), and there is 
some sort of lingering belief that there existed a Nestorian monas¬ 
tery on St. Thomas Mount.^ Had the scene of St. Thomas’ 
death been split up in pre-Portuguese days between St. Thomas’ 
Mount and Little Mount, as it now is ? In that case we should 
find traces of it in the Malabar traditions and in the Portuguese 

1 Quilon. 2 Cf. J.A.S.B., 1923, pp. 180-lBl. 

^ The Examinefy Bombay, 1906, Dec. 29, p. 512. 

^ From St. Thomas Mount, in A. M. R. S.’s opinion. 

Cf. p. 138 supra, No. 357. 
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historians who wrote before 1547. I have not discovered any 
such traces, though it is true tliat even as early as 1523 the 
Portuguese were told of the ruins of a Church at St. Thomas’ 
Mount that St. Thomas had had on oratory there as at the 
Little Mount. We know that I^ittle Mount was considered holy 
ground before the Portuguese cam(\ Its two ancient crosses, 
one neai- the fountain, the otlier at the entrance to the cave, 
|)rov(‘ it. It still had in 1600 the remains of an open-air (noss. 
What name St. Thomas Mount bore before the Portuguese, we 
do not know, fts Indian name ParaiKjl Malai, Mount of the 
Franks or Europeans, may l)e of post-Portugucs(‘ origin, and 
probably not earlier than th(‘end of the 17th century, as we 
gather from Fr. G. 'I’achard’s letter of 1711.^ 

We hav(‘ still to account for tlu^ nanu' Antenodur. a curious 
name, with a Greek souikI about it,^ which is not now known at 
Mylapore.'^ do (Jouto, who had visited Mylaporc, says (ajuix a- 
hadly that it a])])lied to tlie ])ortion of the suburbs of Myla|)()re 
which coin])riscs both ivitth* Mount and St. Thomns Mount. ‘‘ The 
Holy A])ostle tiscmI to sally forth from tlu' town {povoarjio), 
where he gcmaally spcait th(‘ gnaitcr part of th(‘ time in the 
conversion of t he pc'ople [das grr/Yc-s* = f/rw//o.s-.^), and to go and 
pray on a mountain about om‘ l('ague from the City, which at 
that time was calknl Antenodur. where he liad two Oratori(‘s ; 
one imnu'diately at the entrance to the mount, where th(‘ Fa¬ 
thers of tlu' Company now are, and whicli is now called tlu^ 
Monie Pcqiteno (kittle Mount), which was a small cave hollowed 
out in th(‘ solid rock, in whicdi h(‘ had mad(‘ in the same stone a 
snudl Altar, where tlua-e must liave been some Cross or Itetabh'; 
and the otluvr Oratorx' was further [ntais assinui), w hicli we now 
call (lb 466) the Monlc (hrmde, and wliere thei’e is tlie House of 
our Lady, of which we shall s])eak |nesently. The distance 
from tlie oiu* to tlie other must be little more than a berro 
shot.’’ 


I Cf. my p. 150 suj)rn. 

“ 'Ph(^ otuiing ur is a common one in Tamil place-names. 

•5 I niade enquiries h 1 Mylapore in 11)24. 

• t'f, do (Vaito, J)(i Atiia, Dec. 7, liv. 10, c. 5 (Tom, 4, Pte 2, Lisboa, 
17H2, pp. 408-461)). A hcr<^o is a small ancient piece of artillery. 

It is iinpt).ssi})lo to decide from the P<)rtugnese text whether “which 
was called Antenodur ” [que se chamava) refers to ‘ city ’ or to ‘ mountain.’ 
The text inakes no sense, if do Couto states that St. Thomas had two 
oratorios on a mountain called Antenodur and if he next y>laces each 
oratory on a different mountain. It is, however, what other writers have 
done, who speak even of two caves. Compare with Faria y Sousa : “ It 

is the received opinion he [St. Thomas] was killed at Antenodur, a 
Mountain a League distant from the Town, where he had two Caves 
whither he retired to pray. The nearest [at Little Mount] now belongs 
to the Jesuits; the other is the Church of our Lady of the Mount [St. 
Thomas Mount]. He being one day at Prayer in the former, opposite to 
the Clift that gave Light to it, one of the Bramens, who was watching, 
thrust a Lance through that Hole in such manner that, a piece of it re¬ 
maining in his Body, he went to the other Cave and there died, embracing 
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The name Antenodin occurs in one of two different Euro¬ 
pean translations of a s])urious Tamil translation of the inscrip¬ 
tion at St. Thomas Mount, which was made hy a llrahman in 
1561. do Conto’s translation, Portuguese, says: ‘‘Then, when 
the same (St. Thomas) had gone u|) to the ])lac;e of Ante- 
nodur, a Bragmane struck him with a laiUM'.”^ and we have to 
conclude that the Brahman translator meant St. Thomas Mount. 
Monserrate. who gives the Tamil text,- does not nuaition Ante- 
nodur in his S])anish translation.'^ The Tamil words tran.sla- 
ted by Antenodur’ appc'ar to b(‘ Anioni viodor, whatever the 
meaning be of these two words. Of course, we can argues to a 
copyist’s mistake and a metalhesis, and say that ‘Antoni modor’ 
Ix'comes ‘Antinodor’ vvluai mo of modor is suj)])j'('ssed. To eon- 
(*hide that the Brahman thrust into his translation a. w (‘ll-known 
name for St. Thomas Mount, say Antenodur, ehi(‘ll_v if the 
PortugiK'sc luid com(‘ to the; coiK‘hision (hat St. Thomas liad 
<lie(l at St. Thomas Mount: (‘inbracing the (*i'oss found in 1547. is 
moi(‘ natural than to suppos<‘ that do Oouto. wi’iting in India, 
applic'd to th(' country comprising Littl(‘ Mount and St. Thomas 
Mount a non-(e\'isting name. But did tla^ Brahman not inverit 
a jiame for St. Thomas Mount, A^hich do Couto acce])t(Mi and 
tried to explain i 

In answ(‘r to my impriries, my friends in Malabar say that 
the nanu^ Antenodur is not found in any of tlu? Malabar materi¬ 
als known to them.* 

VV'(‘ shall ])ic)pos(‘ another derivation for (hihimina. Bisho]> 
Caldwell liad suggested that Einopean traders miglit have 
taken tlu' name Coromandel, without cedilla., from Karumanal, 
•' black sand,’ tlu^ nam(‘ of a village* on the* (‘oast north of 
Madras, which is habitually ])ronounced and waitten ‘ Coroman¬ 
del ’ by Eu»‘oi)can resid(>nts of Madras. He gave u|) the sugges¬ 
tion later for Coromandel - t'hdramandalam.'* Might w(* nt)t re¬ 
turn to Karumanal = Kalamina, whateve*!' lee the* case* for Coro- 
mandc'l 1 Why v\as Zmloe’s monastery of St. Thomas in India 
{ante A.l). 363) said to be below or near tlu* * black island ’ ? 
Might ‘ black island ’ not stand for ‘ Karumanal,’ ‘ bla(dv sand ^ 
island, taking island in its loose East(*rn sense 'i Changes from 

ji Stone on w^hieh a Cross was carved.” Cf. Col. Jjove, Vestiges of Old 
Madras, I. 29:1-204, qvoting Stevens’ translation (77a; l*ortaguese Asia, 
H>94). My inc^uiries on the spot failed to reveal a cave, on St. Thomas 
Mount; but S(‘e my ]). hlH, No. .‘iStS. 

' do Couto, Du Asia, Dec. 7, liv. 10, c. 5 (Tom. 4, Pto 2, Lisboa, 178:1, 
p. 474). 

2 Cf. 192:1, p. 207. ^ Cf. ibid., ]». 2:i4. 

4 Mgr. Zaleski, 'I'he Apostle St. Thomas, p. 184, breaUs away from all 
exi.sting authorities wlien bo writes that the soldier who gave 8t. Thomas 
t he final blow asked tor baptism and took the name of Antinoclorus. 

The nanm * ,\ntinodor' in Fr. Vincenzo Maria di S, Catharina da 
Siena, Viaggio all' Indie Orientale, Roma, 1072, Bk. 2, ch. 2, j). i:i7, as also 
the name Antenodur in Faria y Sousa has no independent value. 

Ytilc-Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Coromandel. 
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r to /, from one semi-vow el to another, occur probably in all 
languages, all the mure w hen words pass from om^ language to 
another. We gid th(‘n Karurnaajal = Kalamina, black sand ’ 
islatal. ilesides. Steplien le Movin' read Karamene instead of 
Kalamene in (^o|)i('s of Pseudo-1li])polytus.^ And \\(' have 
(^alimaia in a Syriac MS dated A.I). 871. 

Our explanation does not involve' anv passing from c//, *7/, 
or .s- to k. nor liavi* wc'a cliangc^ from the u or to of Chdnimanda- 
lam to a. W(' jiass straight fiom Karumanal to Karamene, 
Kalainein-, Kalaniina. oi- to (^ajimaia. 

Karumanal. piononnci'd • ('oiomatnh'l ' by firesent-day 
tairop(‘ans. rtw’ivi's tin* I’lnther ind('|K'ndent (piestion wlicther 
tin' tairopeaii Ayoionntinh'l ' be not d<'ri\(‘d from Karumanal, 
thus making our ■ (lojomandel ’ tin ])r(‘sent ('(|ui\'alent of Cala- 
inina. 

Ivaruma-nal and ('hbramandala.m s(*cm both to liave inllu- 
eina'd tin'])ost-Port ngm'si* foims of ( oromandel. Some forms 
would d(‘] i\'e ehii'fly from Karumanal, ij . the forms w ith the 
/■ sound. 

<\)romandel 1 lltl) Hi(‘?'on\'mo da Santo Stefano. 

f’oromandyll 1589 Mendoza (})V Parker). 

(Viromandcll ]()72 Madras document in Wheeler. 


Other forms, found till a lab' dat(' with the soft ch, Avould 
come more* diiectly from ('horainandalam. 


(’iormandel ((.'y- 
romandel in Eden’s 

t. ranslation (1577) 

1510 

Vartliema (1 talian). 

Choromandel 

e. 1550 

Meiuh'z Pinto. 

Choromandi'l 

1553 

de Barros. 

(dioromandel 

1557 

d' A1 bo( {uerqu e‘ s Co m mentaries. 

(dioroinamh'l 

Kilo 

Teixeira. 

Chiormandelan 

1075 

Dutch Report. 

We may doubt. 

how ev('r. 

wlietbcr some of these Portuguese 

forms wen' pi'onouiu' 

ed with 

tlu' soft ch soinid oi‘ with the k 

sound.-^ 

Other forms, in 

v\bieh the vowel a pn'dominates, lie be- 

tween tdiopiinandalain and Karumanal. 

(diaramandel 

15K) 

Barbosa. 

Cbaramandel 

1503 

Oarcia da Orta. 

Cliiaramandel 

1589 

Cesare Federici.'^ 


Yule-Burnell reflects that the ambiguity of the ch, soft in 
Portuguese and Spanish, but hard in Italian, seems to have led 


1 Jnd. Antiq., 1903, p. 145. 

2 Ch is hard, in Spanish and Portuguese, in Greek and Hebrew words 
w'litten with ch in Latin and X in Greek. 

8 All these forms are taken from Yule-Burneirs Hobson-Jobson, s.v 
Coromandel. 
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to the ‘‘ corrupt form Coromandel.’' This does not scjuare with 
tlie facts, and dates. Why should Coromandel be called a 
corrupt form of Clidnimandalam, except he(*ause Chbrajuaiidalam 
is ])i esupposed to be the ])rimitive foiin ? How can the Italian 
hard ch luive influenced the change from a soft ch to the k 
sounds Wlu're weic the Italians? The Italians and th(' 
Dutch must }ia\ e pronounced on the wliole like the Portuguese, 
We find cht in a Dutch and an Italian (piotation. How is it 
that with tlic Portuguese so long at work here we do not now 
pr(>iiounce Choroman(h‘l with soft c/a ? Anothei- sup))osition is 
that w{‘ ()W (' the k sound to tlu^ Dutch ; yet wv find that Coro¬ 
mandel is anterior to th(‘ Dutch.^ Why too do w (‘ And ch soft 
and k concurrently ? Were not Karumanal and ChbnimaiHlalani 
operating simultaneously ? Does n<fl/ Ivamnianal siirviv(' in the 
hard k ot our ' Coromandel.’ and Clibramandalam in t he ending ? 

Pai’ aavay in tlu' interior, in the Kolar Cold Piclds (Mysore), 
thci'e is a place calhai Coromaiah^l. If the name w (M‘(‘ derived 
from Karumanal, oui- disemssion about Karumanal near Madras 
would be simplifi(‘d : Coromandel, in th(‘ e.xpressioii ‘(/oro- 
niandal Coast,’ might, like Calamitja, dcuive dirc'ctly from 
Karumanal. 

I wrote' for information. 3’he origin of tlie name Coroman¬ 
del in the Kolar Cold Fields is not nu't with i]i Pice's (tazc'tteer, 
nor in any work w Inch niy coi rc'spondent, Mr. K. Shama Sastry, 
Dirc'ctor of Aretueological ilesearclu's in Mysore, is aA\are of. 
Mgr. F. 8tud('r, Bangalore, writes that th(‘ village after which 
the Cold Mine Pailway Station and Post-Office were' named was 
fii’st Palaghat ; on account of the similarity w ith Palaghat in 
Coimbatore so many mistakes occurre'd that a new name, Coro- 
mande^l, was trk'd, w hi(*h is not iclated to any village in the 
vicinity, 1 returned to the attack when 1 disciovered that one 
of the ^dllages neai' Bangalore', A'isited frenn 8t. Patrie*.k’s (’athe- 
elral, is also called Coromandel. 

Fr. Stephen’s elerivat ie)n fre)m Calmona, has the elisad vantage' 
e)f passing through tlu' Syriac, neve'r the popular e)r vernacular 
language at MylapoiX', ne) more' than in Malabar. If the'it' were 
Persian settlers at Mylapene, in the first cemturies, should we 
not derive Calamina from some Persian word rathei’ ? Even then, 
not so, as Karamene orQalimaia few Karumanal, or (KallinmeleA 
Kallinrnite : “on a stone’’) woulel go back to the dominant 
language of the country, Tamil. 

Mr. T. K. Josc])h den ises a epiite nt'w elerivalion, when he 
proposes to pass from Chinna Malai (Little Mount) te) (Jalamina. 

“ The metamorphosis may be represented thus ;— 

(1) Chinnamalai e)f Tamil softens into 

(2) Chinamalli in the mouth of Grc'ek travellers. 

By metathesis this becomes 


1 Cf. Yule, Marco Polo, II (1875), p. 345 n. 
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(3) Chilamani, quite naturally. 

Ch becomes K and we have 

(4) KiXa^LavT] in Greek, and again by metathesis 

(5) KaXa^ilvT), in which form we find it in the Greek writers 

The mutation of ch to k (No. 4) seems natural in the 
mouth of European speakers. Of. (^holainandal = Coromandel 
Coast; (hera|)utra - Keiobothros.” ^ A(ld llu' Indian change of 
Clifh'ala (old Tamil) to Kerala.^ 

It is lather remarkable that, when it was tliought that 
t'alanrina and Mylaporc' could not b(‘ identical, we discover a 
|)l(‘thoraof possible' derivations, all taken from places in or lU'ar 
Mylapor('. The r('a(ler‘ \\ill be (‘lubjirrasscal to clioose ;— 

(1) Calaniina = Mayilappur Ivallininel, “on the stone at 
.Mylajaon' ” (Kiieln'r and Ikildaeiis) ; 

(2) Kalamina. Kalamite. ('te. — Kallinmel, Kallinmelt^ Kal- 
linmite (“ on IIk' stone '') : 

(.'>) (hlamina--(hihnona ('* llu' rocky hillock ” in Syriac) : 

(4) (lalamina — Coromaiah'l, without inU'ianediarv ; 

(5) Calainina = ()(>r()inand(‘l, llirongh Karunianal (‘‘black 
sand ”) : 

((i) Calaniina-Karunianal. without intermediary ; 

(7) (hlainina--Chinna Maiai (Little Mount). 

1 Jml Antiq., LllI (11)21), pp. Dlt-O?. 

- T. K. Joseph (Trivandnnvi, 8*11-11)2.^)) to inyatjlf. 



6 .—Gregory Barh ehraeus. 
(A.D. 124G-1286.) 


(JI'egor^ BarlK‘braeus ^ writes {in Matihaeum in Horreaw 
Mysterlorum) :—‘Thomas preaeln’id to the t^arthians. Modes and 
Indians, and was killed at Calamina, and his body was trans- 
lat(*d to Edessa.’ In his Syriac^ Chroiucle w o road ; ‘ Thomas 
the Apostle was the tirst Pontift of tlio East. Wo loam from 
the book ‘ I'roacdiing of the Jloly Apostles’ that, from llio 
})egirining. in the second \Tar aft(‘r the l,(Ord’s Ascension, the 
Ijoly Apostle Thomas had annonneed the (Christian faith in lh<' 
parts of the Past (something seems to be missing here abont 
Adaons sent V»y Thomas to Edessa).W'lien passing tluaicc. 
lie set out for India, and proac^hed to div(‘rs peojiles. nanu'ly tht‘ 
I’arthians, Modes, Persians, Carmani, Bactrians, Mnrgi and 
Jndians.’ He oontinn(‘s to relat(‘ that the guards of tlu* frontiers 
of the Persian kingdom, whom King Ardasoir’’’ had placed at 
tlie town of Tagrilum, wert' by the same d’homas converted from 
the sect of the Magi to the faith of Christ. He calls their chief 
Ikxrhadbesehiaba.'^ He st;vtes furtluu' that,, as tlu' apocryplial 
Acts have it, h(‘ set out for India, baptised th(‘ king, his brotlier, 
and the cliicds, and was kill(*d on a mountain by a lieathen ; 
his body was liuried at Calaniina and tluau'e translated to 
Ed(jssa. ‘ The king therefore brought d’hornas out of th(^ jnison, 
and he and his brother and many chiefs bedieved, and ddioinas 
bajitised them and began to ])r(axch the gospel freely : then lie 
went u]) a Tiiountain of Jndia {m montem Indiae ascendil), to 
preacli the gospel of (iod tluu’e ; and w hen one of the heathens 
living on that mountain had pierced his side with a lance, h(‘ 
(the king baptised by him) *"' carried Ills body away to Calamina 
and there l)uri(‘d it. Afterwards it was translated to Edessa 
and was placed in the great (diureh built to his name, as tlu^ 


^ Original naint?; Jotin Al)U-l Farag; of Jewish descent : born in 
1226; conseciatcd a Itishop in 1246, when he took the name of Gregory; 
tho most notable of Jacobite writers. Cf. A. Forteseuo, 77/r lessrr h'astrni 
Churchf's, p. 220. 

- Assomani’s rofloction, no doubt. 

Is this the Ardashir, son of Sapor, wlio began to reign in A.l). 
.274, or Ardashir, the founder of the house of Sassan, of tlie Hassanids. 
who began liis rule in A.D. 227 ? Some will call this an anachronism. 1 
do not demur; bid we have cases in Jndia where a proper name became' 
dynastic, like the Sabaio of the Poituguese, and continued long after llu' 
death of him that bore it first. In Barhobraeus’ case the name of 
Ardashir might have a retrospective application. 

Op. Yule, Marco Polo, (1874), 79- 83. 

Assernani’s addition ? 
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worthy Constant, son of Lucas, relates,’ the same whom Barhe- 
braeus mentions in his Historia Dynastiarum, p. 179.” ^ 

This text is a most precious link betw'een past and pre^sent. 
It is til us far the nearest approach to the accounts we have of 
Mylapore since the days of Marco Polo from both European and 
Malabar sources. 

The mount in India which 8t. Thomas ascended to preach 
and w here he w^as killed might be Littlr Mount, Mvla])ore. The 
heatlien w ho killed liim wdth a lanca* on t}i(> mount is the fowler 
of Marco Polo, de’ Marignolli and Duai’te Barbosa, lie is the 
Brahman of the Portuguese acatounts, possibly tlu' heath('n priest 
(a Brahman ?) of the r/r Miraculis who beat him in the temple 
of the Sun, or the lu'athen pi’iest of the Passio who killed him 
w\itli a sword in the timiph^ of tlie Sun, or one of the pagan priests 
(a Biahman tluai ?) of the ttonple of th(‘ god*less Ivall—as we 
have it in tlu^ Malabar poem of Tliomas Rantban (A. I). 1601)— 
who “thrust a big sfiear into his breast” ; the Brahman, Avhom 
a Brahman in 1561 falsely read into the inscription of 8t. 
Thomas Mount ; the Indian with top-knot and sacred thread of 
the picture; in 8t. Thomas Mount Church, who apjiroaches the 
kneeling 8aint sterdthily fi'om berhind and runs him through 
w^itli a lance. 

We have reaclual the; very crux of the; question. The 
Portuguese accounts an; only Syrian versions of an old theme, 
versions ditlerent from tlu' Acts. 

Barhebrai'us does not know^ Mazdai and Uzanes any longer : 
he knows only Condophar(‘s and his brotho^r Gad. It is 
Gondophares w ho buries 8t. Thomas at Calamina. And a while 
ago Mar Solomon, Barhebraeus’ contemporary, told us that St. 
Thomas lay Iniried at Mahluph (Myla])ore). 

Just so in Jdiomas Ram ban’s poem. Chosha Perumal and 
his “ younger ” brother live at Mylapore ; it is for them that 8t. 
J’homas is to build the palace in heavaui ; they are converted ; 
the King takes tlu; mune of Peter, and the younger brother 
becomes a Bishop named Paul ; a cruel man among the priests 
of the goddess Kali thrust a big s})ear into his breast and tliey 
all fled ; 8t. Thomas fcJl down on the stone in the jungle on the 
sea-coast and w as praying ; angels made all this known to Bishop 
Paul who with the Perumal and attendants came in haste to 
the rock near the temple of Kali and pulled out the spear from 
the wound; St. Thomas dies; “the Perumals amidst various 
kinds of music take the glorious body to the church with all 
possible solemnity and great veneration and deposited it there.” 

Gondophares is the Chosha Perumal; Bishop Paul, his 
younger brother, is Gad, and Calamina may be Chinna Malai 
or Little Mount, perhaps even Mount Gazi of Gondophares’ 


1 Cf. Assemani, Bibl. Orient.^ Ill, Part II, p. 33. 
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city of Eliofonim in the Passio. Anyhow, we know now that, 
explain Calamina as we may, Calamina to the Syrians was 
Mylapore. And tlie two medallions on the stone at Mylapore. 
one of a bearded Persian King, the other of a beardless young 
prince, might after all be pictures of Gondophares (Kandapa) 
and his ' younger ’ brother Gad. When was that ‘ younger ’ 
brother imagined ? These tavo medallions, thus explained, would 
date from the time ulien, the name and place of Gondophares' 
capital forgotten, Mazdai’s name forgotttui, GondopJiares was 
transferred from North India to Mylapore, and Mylapore b(e 
came the Eliofonim of tlu^ Passio. Nay, it was enough t hat 
the name and pla(*e of Gondophares’ capital should not be 
known. Indeed, no nanu‘ is givcai, except in tlie Passio. 

The pe(ailiar version of St. Thomas ’ death in tlie Passio. 
ins d(‘atli by tlu^ sword at the hands of a priest in the temple of 
tlie Sun, may have been suggested by the very name Eliofonim, 
Sun-God Town, though in its form Hi(‘ra])oIis it would come 
rernaj'kably close to tiie Mirapolis of de’ Marignolli (A.l). 134(S) 
and the Mirapor of the Gatalan map (c. 1375). 

If tlie Gondo])hares of the Acts is, as we assume, tlu* 
Gondophares of (.iandhara, the shifting of liis capital Eliofonim, 
which we think is noticeable in the J^tssio, must l>e extrenu^ly 
old, for tlie special version of the Passio about St. Thomas ’ 
death in the temple of the Sun-God is to bc! found in Ahaiin 
(735-804), Jsidore of Seville (r. 560-()3()) and the Mozarahic 
Liturgy, and a somewhat similar s(;ene is found in the Acts of 
Jude and Simon (4th-5th century).^ 

In Zeitschrift dcr Morgenldiidischen Gesellschaji. Vol. 30, 
pp. 2()0-505, R. Schroter jiublished Jacob of Sarug’s letter 
(A.l). 500 521) to the Himyarite Christians of Najran. Among 
tlie notes at p. 580, Schrciter speaks of a variant in Cod. Nitr. 
V (now numbered Cod. Syr. 117), verse 120, from which 1 
gather that some one (eith(^r St. Thomas or Gondophares) asked 
whether it w as ])ossible to build without foundations in the sea. 
Sucli a question would suit the Malabar legends about the King 
of Chosha's jialace now supposed to be buried in the sea at 
Mylaport*. It would not suit a palace built by St. Thomas at 
a town of Gondophares on the side of Sind, say at the height of 
Tatta, on the Indus ; still less would it suit Gandhara. Had 
then the capital of Gondophares and that of Mazdai been fused 
into one as early as Jacob of Sarug ? “ 

To think that-Gondoi^hares, king of Northern India, was 


1 Cf. Bonnet, Acta Thornae, 1883, p. xvii; Cath. EncycL, New Yoik, 
1. ()l2fZ-613a. I « 

A passage in Sharon Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, 6th eda., 
London, 1836, Yol. 2, p. 156, quoting iKlfric’s Anglo-Saxon Life of St. 
Thomas, implies that Gondophares slew St. Thomas. Cf W. R. Phili})ps 
in Ind. Antiq., 1903, j3. 156. Philipps did not, however, consult AClfric’s 
original text. 
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thus transferred to Mylapore and became Kandapa Raja, the 
King of Mylapore converted by St. Thomas, the Chosha Perumal 
of the St. Thomas Christians, the Perumal of Coromandel, whose 
name Christians and non-Christians bear, and whose exploits are 
n^corded in the Mackenzie MSS.! What then was Mylapore in 
the past ? What was the influence of its Christians, if their 
mistake became the mistake of the entire South of India ? 



7. Pope. John KXIl. to the Christians of Molephalarn. 

(Avignon, 31fst of Marcli, 1330.) 

Friar Jordan Oathalani, or Jonrdainde vSeverac*, of the Order 
of Friars Preachers, for several years a mission ary on the Wc'st 
Coast of India, chiefly on the side of Thana (Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency),^ was in 1329 made the first Latin Bishoj)of Colnmbnm 
(Quilon). When about to set out again for tlu' hbist. (A.l). 1330 O' 
lie: was the bearer of letters from the Pope to the Christians of 
Columbum, to all the Christians in India, to tlu^ King of Delhi, 
to the King of Columbum, to the Emperors of ('athay and 
Ethiopia, to the Catholics in the parts of th(' North ami also of 
the East and chiefly in Cuncatana- and Cozarat and Lesser 
India,to the (diristians in tlu^ All)ors ’ Mountains, to the 
Archbishop of Soltania and his suffragans, to f he (.^iristians of 
Molephatam, to the Lord of the Nasearini,'’ and to the Nasearini 
of Columbum (Quilon). He and Bishoj) Thomas of Semiscant’^ 
were also to take* the pallium to the Archbisho]) of 8oItania. 

The Christians of Molephatam were those of Mylapore, 
as we shall i)rove in our next section. Here then is the Pope’s 
letter. 

[P. 28] To the Christians living in Molephatam is corn- 
mended Jordan Calhalani, Bishop of Columbum.'^ 

31st of March, 1330. 

To all the Christians living in Molephatam grace in the 
present, which lead to glory in the next. 

With ardent zeal do wo desire and with extreme yearnings 
do we long that all nuMi, redeemed by the precious blood of tlu' 

1 See his letter from (laga ((i!op;a.), in Gujarat, of Oetohor 12, i:i21, 
and another from Thana, .January 20, l.‘12.‘{ (11124 '!) in Yule’s Cathay 
1 (1866) pp. 228-2110. 

- Konkan. Cf. Yule, Marco Polo (187.6) .v. v. Ivonknn. 

^ India from Sind up to Kanara inclusively. Friar Jordan'.s Great¬ 
er India includes Malabar, Coromandel and 1 he (-ountries beyond as far 
as Cambodia. His India Tertia is apparerdly Eastern Africa, south of 
Abyssinia. 

Elbruz, near and .south of the Ca.spian Sea. 

Sultanieh. “ Pope John XXII. set up an archbishopric at 
Sultaniah in 1318, in favour of Francis of Perugia, a JJorninican, and the 
series of archbishops is traced down to 1425.” Yule, Cathay, I (1866), p. 
49n. 3. 

® The Nazranis, as the Christians of St. Thomas in Malabar were 
called. Samarkand. 

8 This heading 1 take to be the work of Angelo Mercati, who edited 
Monumenta Valicana veterem dioecesim Columbensem {Quilon) el eiusdem 
primum episcopurn Jordammi Catalani Ord. Praed. respicientia. . . .Rornae, 
Typis polyglottis Vaticanis, MCMXXIII, pp. 28-29, which I have trans¬ 
lated in its entirety and whence I derive the letter in this section. 
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Son of God Jhesus Christ, be illumined by the rays of heavenly 
grace, and that salvation, object of our wishes, be granted to 
souls, so that, eluding the wickedness of the old enemy ever 
seeking to do hurt, they may in the suavity of overflowing 
sweetness enjoy the glory of that heavenly bliss which man/s 
intelligence cannot comprehend and which our Saviour promises 
to them that love Him. 

What we consider even more deeply with constant care, 
what w(‘ thirst for more vehemently, what we beg with fervent 
prayers in th(^ aixloiif of solid (charity, is that among all those 
whom the water of bajdism lias regcMierated the division of 
schism (scissure) may e(^as(\, the clouds of errors may not darken 
the brightness of faith, and the imitation of a detestable 
sundering (.scyisrnatis) ‘ and th(‘ falsity of a sullied faith {temera/e 
fidf i 'pcr/ldia) may not lilind tJie mental ey'cs of such as beliex e 
in Christ and worship H is name, but that, in oneness of orthodox 
faitVi, under one shepherd, and in th(‘ solid and untainted union 
of one flock, the one, holy, catholic, and universal Homan 
Cliurch, not divided by any rent of schisms, may happily pro.sjier 
and fruitfully succeed in the (juest of that sam(‘. glorious bliss.- 

Therefore, w(‘ (‘arnestly ask, advise, and exhort you all in 
the some Lord Jliesus Christ, beseeching you by the shedding of 
His prc^cious blood, that our venerable brother Jordan Cathalani, 
Bishop of Columbum, a member of the Order of Ih eac^lvers, whom 
lately vv(‘- judged to be worthy of being promoted by the 
apostolic authority to the supreim^ dignity of bishop, and whom 
we thought of sending in person to your parts, tlu're to be. as 
w(^ hope, useful and successful in garnering into the Lord’s 
barns the harvest of the nations of those parts, as also oni- 
beloved sons the Friars of the Orders of Preachers and of Minors, 
who live in the said parts'^ or coim; thither, be regarded by 
you, (nit of reverence for tlu^ Apostolic See and for us, as 
specially commended, considering how the Bisliop and Friars 
aforesaid come to your parts, not without great toils, crossing 


J Ttio division of our Isold's garments among the soldiery ; for on 
the seanilcvss robe they cast lots. 

The only Christians in India vvliom Tope John XXII. does not 
exhort to abandon schism for the unity of the faith are;'*' the Catholics 
living in the parts of the North and also of the East and chiefly in 
Cuneataua and Cozarat and in i^eeser India,” who liv^ed “ among infidel 
and schismatic nations.” These Indian Catholics had doubtless been won 
over by Friar Jordan and other mi.ssionaiie8, and in addition to them we 
may think there wore some Latins from Europe, Venetians, Genoese, etc., 
traders in spices and precious stones, and some of them even owners of 
ships on the Arabian Sea. 

^ There was a Latin Church of St. George at Quilon in A.D. 1346. 
The Franciscan John de’ Marignolli was there 14 months (from March 23, 
1340, till July 1347) and he revdsited it after his journey to the Queen of 
Saba. Of the Church of St. George he says : “ And I adorned it with 
fine paintings, and taught there the holy Law.” Cf. Yule, Cathay^ 
11 (1866), p. 344. 



Plato 25. 



A.—Moflailion (A 28/>) of a Porsiari King: Gondoi)l)arc3S (?) ; or 
Mavcclai (?) ; on tlie riglit of stone A 28. ('f. p. 8. K<>. 1(). 



B_Medallion (A 28a) of a Persian Print e ; Gnd, Gondopharos’ 

% _i-ov TT__ / 9\ . 


























S. Thome. Bishop’s Museum.—Detail of the four stones (A 4, A 3, A 4, A 7) with triangular ba; 
showing heur-de-lis and Maltese crosses within a ropedike circular border. Cf. p. 7, No. 8. 
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such long distances of sea and land, solely to collaborate with 
the work of God. Receiving them kindly and treating them 
with charit>', turn more devoutly the ears of your intelligence to 
the sacred instructions which they will give you in the doctrine 
of the Catholic faith, and, driving away the errors of all schisms, 
(conform your minds [P. 29] in all things to the one Catholic 
faith and to the authority of the Holy Fathers, as it will be of 
immense and greatest profit to the whole flock of the faithful 
that ev^erywheri", among all the faithful rejoicing in the Christ¬ 
ian name, one (hid, one faith, one baptism be held, the whole 
world prof('ssing with one heart the same belief. 

Moreov<'r, we return to you thanks for the serviecis of great 
hospital it \ and pious charity which you have rendered to the 
sann? hitherto, receiving them in your hospices {ho,spitiis), 
treating them kindly and providing them with the n(>cessary, 
and we beg tlie Rewarder of all good things that He, for whose 
sake you receive the ministers of His word, may illumine your 
minds w itii the light of truth, and, in return for tlie temporal 
favours you do them, nnvard you with the joys of eternal hap¬ 
piness. 

Given at Avignon, the. 2nd before the Kalends of April, in 
the fourteenth year.’ 

Did this letter ever reach the Christians of Mylapore ? We 
do not know. We do not know yet, either, whether Bishop 
Jordan ever sat on his seat at Quilon. But, doubtless, other 
missionaries could eventually have brought the letter to its 
destination. 


1 He(/. \^a!ic. 9!^, ii. f>49 and Reg. Aven. JS, f, 427, n. 949. 
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8. Mylapore and Molepliatam. 


Where was Molephatam ? The name oecurs in Friar 
Jordan’s own Mirabilia descripta,^ in a list of kingdoms in India 
and the Farther East, and doubtless he was responsible for 
its inclusion in a papal letter written in his own behalf. 

m' “In this Greater India,” he writes, “ are twelve idolatrous 
kings and more. For there is one very powerful king in the 
country (P.40) where pepper grow's, and his kingdom is called 
Molebar.2 There is also the king of Singuyli and the king 
of Columbum,'* (P.41) the king of which is called Lingua,^* 
but his kingdom Mohebar.® There is also the king of Molepha¬ 
tam, whose kingdom is called Molepoor, where pearls are taken 
in infinite quantities. There is also another king in the island 
of Sylen,'^ where are found precious stones and good elephants. 
There be also three or four kings on the island of Java,^ 
where the good spices grow. There be also other kings, as the 
king of Telenc,'^ who is very potent and great. Tht‘ kingdom of 
Telenc abounds in corn, rice, sugar, wax, honey, and honey¬ 
comb, pulse, eggs, goats, buffaloes, beeves, milk, butter, and 
in oils of divers kinds, and in many excellent fniits more 
than any other part of the Indies. There is also the kingdom 
of Maratha, which is very great; and there is the king of 
Batigala,^^ but he is of the Saracens. There be also many kings 
in Chopa.” 

Writing in 1863, Col. Yule did not know' what to think of 
Molepoor or Molephatam. He could think only of a place 
given by Hamilton neai* Cape Comorin, Mooloopetta {i.e. 
Mooloopatam ).^‘^ 

In 1866, he discussed without coming to any conclusion 
such names as Malifattan, Molephatam, and Manifattain. 


1 Col. Yule, Alirabilia descripta. TJie Wonderfs of the East, by Friar 
Jordanus of the Order of Preachers mid Bishop of Colutnbum in India the 
Greater {circa l.'JSO). London, Hakluyt Society, 181)3, p. 41. 

Malabar. This would be the king of Calicut. 

Cranganore, near Cochin. Cf. Yule, Cathay, I(18t>6), pp. 76 ; 105; 
373. ^ Quilon. 

•'» This king was perhaps a Lingayat or Sivaite. 

^ Ma’abar, a ferry, in reference to the passage or fei-ry to Ceylon. 
Generally identical in meaning with Coromandel. 

7 Ceylon. ^ Java, near Sumatra. 

9 Telingana, ruled by the Queen of Mutfili (Mutapali) or Warangal in 
Marco Polo’s time, the daughter of the ruler of Devagiri. Cf. Yule, 
Cathay, 1 (1806), p. 221, and his Marco Polo, II (1875), p. 348 n. 1. 

10 The Bhatkal, North Kanara District, of our maps. 

11 Yule proposes to read Chftpa for ChOpa, i.e., Champa, Cambodia. 

12 Yule, Mirabilia (1803), p. 40 n. 
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Malifattan is mentioned by the historian Rashiduddin ^ as 
one of three cities of Ma’bar, viz. Fatan, Malifatan, and 
Kail, of which Sindar Bandi (Sundara Pandi ?) gave the govern¬ 
ment to a Muhammadan minister (before A.D. 1292-93). 

Manifatan is mentioned by Abulfeda as “a city of Mabar 
on the seashore.” 

Yule returned to the subject in 1876.^ While his friend 
Burnell opined that Malifattan was Mylapore, Yule inclined 
to Negapatam. After mentioning de’ Marignolli's Mirapolis 
(A.D. 1348), the Mirapor of the Catalan map (c. A.D. 
1375), Nicolo de’ Conti’s Malpuria, Malpulia, and Malepoi, 
Barbosa’s Maylapur, Mailapur, and Malepur, the Meliapoi' of de 
Barros, do Couto and later Portuguese writers, and Fra Paoii- 
no’s Mailapuri and Mailapuram, he returns to Rashiduddin’s 
Malifattan and Abulfeda’s Manifattan, mentions the spelling 
Malifattan in Wassaf’s edition of notices of Malabar, and fixes 
on Jordan’s Molephatam and Molepoor. By this time he had 
found in Od. Raynaldi’s A^inales Eccles., An. 1330, Iv., tlie 
Pope’s letter to Jordan, commending him to the whole body 
of Christian pt^ople du elling in Molephatam.” 

“The only other notice,” he then wrote, “that 1 can 
find is in the intercisting memoranda of Joseph the Indian 
of Cranganore (circa 1500), published in the Novas Orbis. 
After noticing the former trade of the Chinese (iricolae Catdii) 
with Calicut, and their al)andonment of that port on account of 
the king’s ill-treatment of them, he goes on : ' Post hoc adivere 
urbem Mailapetam, quae urbs i)aret regi Narsindo; regio 
respicit orientem, et distat ab Indo fiuniine milliaribus xc;. 

I bi nunc sua exercent mercimonia.’ 

“The statement about the Indus is perplexing,* but 
the eastern aspect, and the subjugation to the Narsinga, or king 
of Vijayanagar, show that the plac;e was on the Coromandel 
Coast. Joseph, however, does not mean St. Thomas’s, for 
in another passage he speaks of that as Milapar, * urbs . . . 
quae instar promontorium in mare prominet.’ This, and 
the mention of the pearl-fishery by Friar Jordanus, are consider¬ 
able obstacles to the identification of the two places, though the 
Molepor of Jordanus seems in favour of that identification.’’^ 


1 Yulo, Cathay 1 (1866), 1S4 n; 214 ii. I ; 219; 221 (post-script), 

2 Ibid., 11. 424-425 n. 1, referring to (Jildemeister, p. 185. 

Itid. Antiq.j Vol. IV, Jan, 1875, pp, 8 10. 

4 “From another passage he would seem by Indus to mean Ganges. 
Possibly he was shown a map founded on Fra Mauro’s, in which the Indus 
dioes take the place of the Ganges.” (Col. H. Y.) 

5 InA. Antiq., Vol. IV, p, 9, col. 1. Yule next asks the question 
whether the Chinese frequented Mylapore. Chinapatam, as applied to 
Madras, ho finds inconclusive, and thinks that, though de Barros, 
Barbosa and the discovery of Chinese coins are not to be overlooked, 
Chitia and Jaina may easily have been confused. He also discovered in a 
map {Lettres edifiantes, Recueil AM ') a ‘ Malepatan ’ placed in Palk’a Bay, 
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Once more Yule tackled the subject in his Marco Polo 
(1875). There we find that Wassaf has Fitan, Mali Fitan and 
Kabil for Fattan. Malifattau, and KailJ and that Yule had not 
to any decasion yet about the position of Malifattau. ^ 

We think that this question can be definitely settled. 
Molephatain must be on thf^ (.-oroniandel Coast. Jordan says 
that the king of Columburn reigned over part of Mohebar or 
Coromandel (1322-30). In Barbosa’s time (before 1510) Kail 
(Palayakayal or Old Kayal) also l)eloiiged to the king of Coulam 
oi’ Quilon. ’ Marco Polo says it belonged to the eldest of the 
^ fn e ])i othei- kings.” Theonly other kings along the Coroman¬ 
del r^ja.st mentioned by Jordan are those of Molepoor and 
3’elenc. As Telenc means Telingana. which at that t ime, and in 
Marco Polo’s time, till at least 1308.-'' belonged to Warangal, 
Mole])ooi lay between Kail and the dominions of Warangal. In 
121)2-03 Marco Polo visited Mylaj^ore, and ho states that in 
1288 Mylapore belonged to a baron of that country.'’’ This 
ha-ron must have l)een subject to th(' fiv(' brotlna’ kings, “all 
ou M brothel's (.)f oru' father and of one mother,” ulio owned the 
whole of MaJ'ar.' In these five brothers we have, T think, 
a r{'ferenc(‘ to the kings of Vijayanagar, who at a later time 
are also spoken of as the “four brothers,” or the “three 
brothers.” 

Now, in nom^ of the pre-Portuguese writei's do we find 
( tiristians mentioned on the Coromandel Coast except for Myla- 
|)ore. Pope John XXII., while exhorting the Christians of 
Molephatam to r(‘turn to the unity of the faith, praises them 
for tlieir hospitality to the Friars Preacher's and Franciscans. 
Of the Christians of Mylapore we know that they gave hospital¬ 
ity to the Franciscan Friar John de Montecorvino and allowed 
him, though apparently not Catholi(;s themselves, to bury in 
tlicir chui’ch Friar Nicholas of Pistoia, of the Order of Preachers 
(.4.0. 1291-92).^ Between 1292 and 1330 large numbers of 
Missionaries, chiefly Franciscans, went to China, and the land- 


north of Ramo^waram, about the position of Tondei, “ scarooly a possible 
])laeo, 1 imagine, for a seaport froquonted by ff)roign trade.” For some 
other rofereneos to the Chinese at Mylapore .see rny St. Thomas and S. Tho- 
nii, Mylapore. in JASB., pp. ITS n. 1 ; 220. “ That there was some 

Chinoso trade with the Coromandel Coast cannot be doubted. It was visit¬ 
ed by Cheiig-Ho in 1408 and 1412, and is alluded to under the names of So¬ 
li (Chula) and Hsi-yang So-li (Southern Chula). Rookhill, Z.c., T‘oung- 
l*ao. Vol. XVI. p. 82.” Cf. Dames, The Book oj Duarte Barbosa, II. 125 
n. 1. 

1 Yule, Marco Polo, II (1875), p. 316, text and note. 

2 Ibid., II. 345 ; 420. 

Dames, ddie Book of Duarte Barbosa, II. 122. 

4 Yule, Marco Polo, II (1875), p. 357, 

C. Joppen, S. J., Historical Atlas, 1907, plate 10. 

Yule, Marco Polo, II (1875), p. 339. 

7 Ibid., p. 358, 

8 Yule, Cathay, I (1866), p. 197. 
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route, besides being very long, was also v ery dangerous. We have 
proofs that many of these China Missionaries chose the sea-route, 
for instance Friar Oderic of Pordenone. The four martyrs of 
Thana, who had given up Ormuz as a ho])eless field, were on 
their way to Quilon “to visit St. Thomas.’’^ We must then 
expect that the Christians of Mylapore had often occasion to 
exercise hospitality towards the humble, valiant sons of St. 
Francis. Would they not, indeed, go either by sea or by land 
from Quilon to Mylapore and pay their rc^spects to Mc'sser 
8t. Thomas before venturing further Fast ? Everything too 
tends to show that they would find at Myla])or(‘ (yhinese junks, 
with triple hulk, and provided, some of tlunn, with as many 
as one hundred cabins. Let Molej>hatam be Mylapore then. 

The double form Molephatam and Molepoor in Jordan for 
one and the same place sliould not be aii insuj)erable objection. 
We noti(;c the same double form in Joseph the Indian’s Maila- 
petam and Malipar, and w(^ would explain it in both cases as 
applying to the sanu‘ place, Mylapore. We have seen, indeed, 
that in the 7th century it was called Mayilai,^ and that a 
Hindu writer of the 17th century speaks of it as Tiru Mayila. 
“ the Holy Peacock.”^ J have found su(‘h forms as Mail a and 
Made for Mylapore in post-Portuguese; European writers as well. 
As patiam and pur mean both ‘ town,’ it will be readily granted 
that paitam and pur could be suHixed at will to Mayila, a form 
already sufficiently distinctive. The same loost^ choice operates 
for the endings of place-names in other ])arts of India, notably 
in Gujarat, as I had occasion to notice in an article on this 
subject some time ago.'* The Arabs chang(‘d pailatn to 

Nor should wc object with Yule that pc^arl-fishing could not 
be mentioned in conjunction with Mylapore. First, Friar Jordanus 
notices no pearMisliing between Cape Comorin and Tc^lingana 
other than for Molephatam or Molepoor, the limits of which 
southwards may have extended sufficiently far to include the 
fishery. Secondly, wc do find p(‘arl-fishing mentioned in con¬ 
junction with Mylapore in 1348. “ 1 spent four days there,” 

writes John dc’ Marignolli ; ‘‘there is an excellent pearl-fishery 
at the place.” Th(‘ [dace wluu'e de’ Marignolli spent four days 
was Mirapolis, Mylapore. 

We trust that these proofs will be found sufficiently 
convincing, and that in future all references to Malifattan (and 
Manifattan ?) in the Arab historians and travellers will be applied 
without scruple to Mylapore. Such references ought to prov(5 a 
substantial gain for the history of Mylapore and its shrine. The 
more numerous they are, the greater the proof of the import- 


1 Yule, Mirabitia, p. x. 2 cf. p. TA supra. Cf. p. 267 supra. 

^ Cf. N.S., XIX, 1923, Numismatic Supplement, pp. 81-82. 

6 Yule, Marco Polo, 11 (1875), p. 348 n. 1. 

® Yule, Cathay, II (1866). p. 378. 
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anoe of the place and of the number of its Christian inhabitants. 
We may think that in days earlier than Marco Polo the shrine 
was frequented not only from Malabar, Ceylon, Syria, Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Persia, but from Europe too, chiefly Eastern Europe, 
nay from China. May not the Chinese writers, who notice 
Maparh, Muhupa, i.e., Ma’bar or Coromandel, and Mapaeul, 
(Mylapore ?), be found to bear witness to the place under names 
more closely allied with the Arab form Molephatam ? 



PART VI. 


1. Some Christian Crosses in Malabar. 

While studying the relics of early Christianity in Mylapore, 
one has necessarily to look beyond for similar relics. The 
most fertile field for a study of yme*Portuguese Indian Chris¬ 
tianity is evidently Malabar. A visit to many of its oldest 
Churches in 1924 convinced me that a thorough investigation 
of its Christian monuments would require a volume to itself. 
Miy we hope that ere long the work will tempt some Western 
scdiolar thoroughly conversant with Christian archamlogy and 
liturgy ? 

i shall Ixigiu with a few remarks on three of the most 
ancient crossc^s discovered in Malabar, crosses with Sassanian- 
Pahlvi inscriptions. 

A.—Three crosses with Sassanian-Pahlvi inscriptions. 

These crosses are the following :— 

(a) Kottayam Valiapalli Church : cross on the left-side 
altar (No. 1). 

(/;) Kottayam Valiapalli Church ; cross on the right-side 
altar (No. 2>. 

(c) Cross at the Jacol)it(^ Church, Katamaltam (No, 3). 

These three crosses an' in Jacobite Churches. I heard 
of a tradition that one of the first two came from one of the 
ruined churches of the 8t. Thomas Christians of Cranganore. 
Might it be the cross, called miraculous, of which Gouvea 
speaks in his Jornada (1600, liv, I, cap. 16, fob 53r-53v ? It 
was still at Cranganore in 1599, and even much later, as Fr. 
Vincenzo Maria di S. Catharina da Siena (Ftaf/f/m all' Indie 
Orientali, Rome, 1672, p. 135) refers to it as at Cranganore. 

The first two crosses hav^e a Sassanian-Pahlvi inscription 
which appears to be identical with the inscription round the 
cross at St. Thomas Mount. All three arc bas-relief crosses, 
surrounded on the same stone by an arch, round which appears 
the Sassanian-Pahlvi inscription. This inscription consi-ts in 
Nos. 1 and 2, as at St. Thomas Mount, of two portions divided 
off by a small cross at about the same point of the arch4 In 

1 I had not previously noticed that Yulo {Marco Polo, II (1875), p. 345) 
speaks of a central part between two small crosses, which Thomas trans¬ 
lated thus : “ + In the Name of Messiah 4-.” This apparently refers to 
the St. Thomas Mount Cross, where indeed tliere seem to bo two small 
crosses. The crosses at the Valiapalli, Kottayam, do not show so clearly 
a central portion divided off by two small crosses. 
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No. 3 we have two small crosses dividing the inscription into 
three portions. All three seem to have been originally altar- 
crosses, i.e., crosses intended to be placed on an altar. We 
should say the same of the 8t. Thomas Mount Cross and of 
similar crosses in China. The two Kottayam Crosses still stand 
above an altar, and the Portuguese would have acted correctly 
when they placed above the altar of the Church of St. Thomas 
Mount tlie cross found in 1547 among the ruins of an old chapel 
there. 

Kottayam Cross No. 2 compared 'with tlic St. Thomas 
Moimt Cross. 

The Kottayam (Voss No. 2, surmoimb^d by a dove painted 
white, reseinldcs the St. Tliomas Mount Cross in almost every 
detail. A striking diU'ereiK^e is that the St. Thomas Mount 
Cross is more like a Latin cross, whereas th(‘ two Kottayam 
Crossi^s, as well as Ihe Katamattam Cross, is equal-armed, lik(^ 
a (L‘eek Cross. The cross of St. Thomas Mount and No. 2 have 
both a calv ary of thi’cc! steps. In both the; four extremities of the 
cross curl round, i-ight and kdt, like a ihuir-de-lis ; fi'om the cen¬ 
tral roundish portion between these curls there pi‘oj(‘cts still a 
small ball (St. ddiomas Mount ('!ross) or a tapering bud or pearl 
(Kottayam Cross No. 2). Since the Kottayam ( Voss No. 2 is 
surmounted by a dove with outspread wings and pecking (?) the 
ujiyxvr end of tlu* upright beam, there can be no doubt that what 
has at times been taken for a peacock in the St. Thomas Mount 
(Jross is also a dov(‘. 

Above the upper ste]) of the calvary, on each side of the 
lower extremity of tli(‘ ii|;)right beam, tlie St. Tiiomas Cross and 
the Kottayam Cross No. 2 have both a leaf or llower, which 
turns upwards. Theses leaves or flowers rise highor in the St. 
Thomas Mount Cross. We might speculaU^. about the botanical 
name of these leaves or flowers ; but the ditferences noticeable 
in crosscis 1 and 3 of our plate make it already difficult to 
<‘.ome to any conclusion. We know, however, that tlie old crosses 
in (]!hina cleaily rest on, or seem to spring from, a lotus flower, 
and that tlie lotus is greatly in evidence in Malabar in connection 
with crossi's. 

In both the St. Thomas Mount Cross and the Kottayam 
Cross No. 2 th(we is a semi-circular deflection round the calvary. 
In No. 2 and in No. 3 it is a triple concentric semi-circular ring ; 
\n \\\e Sit. Thomas N\o\mt Cross, wYtoto \t defects \css 
downwards, it is rather like the leafage downwards bent of 
the Kottayam Cross No. 1. 

The arch cd the Kottayam Cross No. 2, semi-circular or 
elliptical, like that of the St. Thomas Mount Cross, consists of 
three portions, as is also the case of the St. Thomas Mount 
Cross. 

To begin with the innermost or low'errnost section of the arch 
in both. 
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Immediately above the dove of the Kottayam Cross No. 2, 
there is a semi-circle in relief, dotted with little balls or beads, 
the central ball, above the tail of the dove, being larger than 
the rest. On each side, and a little above the horizontal beam 
of the cross, this border of balls (fifteen contiguous balls on each 
side) falls into the month of a dolphin-like monster, easily re¬ 
cognised by his snout and his fish-tail. To help us in recognising 
the monsber, one of the eyes and four of the teeth of the dolphin 
have been painted white. The two dolphins lie eacdi on a 
bracket supported by a leaf design similar to the leaf design 
under tlie cross. This bracket rests itself on a ])illar with tliree 
prominent ind(Mited portions, th(^ top portion or capital being set 
off below by a series of curves. This series of curves occurs in 
a number of stones, belonging to a cornice (?), which are on view 
in the llishop’s House ciolhiction, S. Thome. Mylapore (exhibits 
Nos. A50a-A50h, pp. 185-18() supra), d'lie fins of the dolphins 
might be compared with the lioofs of a quadru|)ed. 

Th(> details of the Kottayam Cross No. 2 which liave been 
described in tlie above paragraph Jieip us to understand better 
the symbolism of the 8t. Thomas Mount (dross. Even with the 
best photograx^hs at my disposal 1 had failed to recognise some 
of its symbols. I now see (dearly, with the Indp of a magnifying 
glass, a series cd' little balls, separated from one another by 
small panels ; ilu‘ lowest ball on (dther side disai>pears into t:he 
mouth of a dolphin resting on a bracket on each side. The balls 
seem to lx? enchased betwenm tw^o rims, th<‘ upper one of which 
appears to be ro}:)e-patterntxl. 'Ihe photograph is too faint to 
enable one to count the balls or to find out Avhetlier there is a 
bigger ball in the centre ai)Ove the tail of the dove. Neither 
can I see whether the bracket is held up by a leaf. The dolphins 
—for the animals s(‘em to end in fish-tails—are less recognisal)h‘ 
than those of tlie Kottayam Cross No. 2. 1 had long taken tliem 
for an ass on tlie left, and for two lions on the right, even 
though Sewell in his Antu/uariaii Jicmains thought he saw in 
them rnakaras (dolpliins ?). After examining the Kottayam 
Cross No. 2, 1 can now see clearly the open mouth, the teeth, 
and the eyes of the dolphin-like monsters of the St. Thomas 
Mount Cross. The symbolism of the 8i-ngan-fu Cross in China 
also forces us to make this idcmtilication. 

The pillars of the 8t. Tliomas Mount (Jross aj)pear to be 
more primitive, more Persepolitan (?), than those of the Kot¬ 
tayam Cross No. 2. The many membered pilasters of the 
Kottayam Cross No, 2 may be compared with certaiTi pilasters 
at Anuradhapura, Ceylon.^ 

The second or central section of the arch in the Kottayam 
Cross No. 2 and in the St. Thomas Mount Cross is merely a 
groove in the stone. 

I Cf. Memoirs of the Archreological Survey of Ceylon. Edited by 
A. M. Hocart, Vol. I, Colombo, 1924, PI. 29 (continued), No. 79. 
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The upper part of the arch in both crosses contains the in¬ 
scription, which continues along the two pillars bearing the 
animals, the pillars themselves setting off the cross in the 
centre. 

Peculiar to the Kottayam Cross No. 2, there is, above the 
inscription, a smaller cross with two peacocks, who apparently 
touch with their beak the tip of the horizontal bar of the cross. 
This smaller cross is like a reyilica of the one below. As this 
portion of the stone with its graceful upper arch is hidden by 
a wooden reredos, difficult to remove, and could not be photo¬ 
graphed, A S.H., /.c., Mr. A. S. llarnanatha Ayyar, Superin¬ 
tendent of Arch.'eology, Travancore, made a drawing of it. 

Compare this cross with the pieture facing the title iriG. M. 
Rae’s Tlht Syrian Church in. India, 1892. 

When 1 visited the Valiapalli Church in January, 1924, I 
found in the Presbytery there three Syrian Bishops, two of 
whom had come from Mesopotamia lately. We discussed tliese 
ancient cros.ses, and I elicited the information that at Mardin a 
cross, said to have been brought from Antioch ai\d connected 
by tradition wiUi 8t. Peter, lias a Syriac inscription with the 
same wording as in tlu^ Kottavam Cross No. 2 : “ Mihi absit 
gloriari nisi in Crucx Domini Nostri Jcsu Christi.” Is this cor¬ 
rect ? Are there still in Me.sopotarnia or in other parts of the 
Near East crosses like our Indian crosses ? it is to Mesopotamia 
and Persia that we should naturally turn for a solution of our 
problems here. In 1925 I wrote to Fr. L. Cheikho, S.J., of 
St. Joseph’s University, Beyrouth, but he could not put me 
on to any work containing illustrations of crosses like those in 
India and China. 

K Oita yam Cross No. 1 . 

I pass on to the Kottayam Cross No. 1. Here the cross 
rests on a calvary of four steps, a somewhat unusual occur¬ 
rence. The hoiizontal beam resembles the two crosses alreadv 
ilcscribed in tliat it has a button beyond the. central roundish 
portion of the lleur-de lis extremity. This button is, however, 
much rougher, much less round, in the extremities of the up¬ 
right beam. The leafage and flowers (?) above the extreme but¬ 
ton of the lower limb of the upright beam are peculiar. They 
incline downwards more than they rise. 

In the centre of the junction of the two beams are two 
concentric rings, the inner ring being quite small. We notice 
the same thing in the smaller cross of the Kotta^^am Cross No. 2, 
and in several China crosses. Instead of this device, the bigger 
cross of No. 2 has a beautiful design of a corolla, bud and 
four big petals, the interstices between the big petals being 
filled by four smaller petals : a lotus, in fact. 

The St. Thomas Mount Cross and the Ka^mattam Cross 
(No. 3 of this section) appear to have no design or device 
whatever within the junction of the two beams. 
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The fact that the eight-petal led lotus combines a Greek 
cross and a St. Andrew’s cross may perhaps explain the pre¬ 
dilection of the Christians of the first centuries for a symbol 
which with others before them, Buddhists and Hindus, had found 
so much favour. 

Other peculiarity of the Kottayam Cross No. 1. At the 
place occupied by the dove in the St. Thomas Mount Cross 
and the Kottayam Cross No. 2, f.c. between the arch and the 
upper end of the cross, there is what I took at once for the 
bust of a man, whereas one of ruy friends in Trichinopoly 
thought he saw in it an open hand raised heavenwards and 
part of the fore-arm. Though it is difficult to discern a head, 
above a btist, I object to my friend’s explanation, (1) l)ecause 
thealh'ged arm grows thicker the nearer it comes to the supposed 
hand; (2) because in similar ancient crosses in Europe the hand 
points downwards; and (3) because i\\Q. Calholic Enrydopedia. 
New York, s.v. cross, IV, 528u, mentions a monument dis¬ 
playing the (u'oss between two archangels, while the bust of 
Christ is shown above. The whereabouts of this monument 
are not given. Peihaps is it Monza, where, in a scene of the 
Crucifixion, Christ appears as an orante, with a nimbus, ascend¬ 
ing among the clou Is, and in all the majesty of glory, above 
a cross hidden under a decoration of flowers. This latter scene 
is represented oti one of the little metal vases in which was 
carried to Queen Theodolinda tlie oil from the Holy Places (end 
of the 6th c('ntury). For a picture of the sceiu' see the Calholie 
Encydopftdia, s.v.^ ampulla. 1, 639c In th(^ mosaic made in 
642 by Pope Theodore in S. .Stefano Potondo, Pome, the cross 
is seen with the bust of the Saviour just above it. Cf. ihid.^ TV, 
528(7, r)28c. Above this bust, and above a zone sprinkled with 
stars, the divine hand, of which the fingers point earthwards, 
holds a crown, Sc^c Diet, d’archroloqic chr/l. et de Uturgie, bv 
Dorn F. Cabrol. O.S.B.. and Dorn H. I.eclercq, O.S.B.. 111. Pt, 2, 
col. 3082, tig. 3381. 

If it were shown that what T take tc7 be a bust is a 
hand, I might recall the practice of ])lacing a hand, pointing 
heav<‘nwards, on the top of the Poman ensigns or on the 
memorials erected in India to women who committed sail. 

The Kottayam Cross No. 1 is enclosed by a pointed or 
Gothic arch, divided into three section.s The innermost section, 
nearest the cross, is without pillars, dolphins, or beads. The 
central section of the arcli consists of a narrow gi’oove paintcid 
white. The uppermost section contains the inscription, the 
letters of wdiich appear tb be cut deep into the stone. 

As the interest of our epigraphists has again been turned 
towards these inscriptions, we await their verdict on the anti¬ 
quity of these crosses as judged by the nature of the characters 
and the language. 
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The KalamaUam Cross [No. 3). 

Mr. T. K. Joseph of Trivandrum first called attention to 
the Ka^matt^nn Cross in 1922. The tablet is about 30 inches 
by 20 inches. Comparison with No. 2 and the St. Thomas 
Mount Cross make it practically imperative to say that the 
somewhat indistinct emblem above the cross is again a dove, 
and that the animal on the capital of each of the two pillars 
is a dolphin. Mr. T. K. Joseph would place a torch instead of 
the dove, and two dogs instead of two dolphins.^ 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi declares- that, as at 
8t. Thomas Mount and Kottayam, the inscription round the 
Katamattam cross is in Pahlvi. He reads it thus ;— 

1. Li zibnh vai rnin Ninav val deiiman 

2. N a pi slit Mar Shapur 

3. Li[m.un) ahrob '^ Mashiah avakhshdhi ruin khdr bokhl 

(Translation) : 

1. 1, a beautiful bird from Nineveh, (have come) to this 
country. 

2. Written by Mar Shapur. 

3. Holy Messiah, the forgiver, freed me from thorn (fc., 
afflict ion). 

He proposes also ^ for tlie third ])ortion : 

Am .... (?) MesliUkd avakhshdhi min bin bokhi, the word 
before Meshlha lieing treated as doubtful. Tlie meaning would 
he: ‘I whom.... (?) Messiah, the forgiver, freed from 

danger (or terror).” 

To an outsider like myself, it is baffling that not two 
out of six Pahlvi scholars have yet reached unanimity for the 
translation of the inscription of the Cross on St. Thomas Mount. 
One of them proposes simultaiu'.ously as many as four different 
translations. If our Egyptologists and Assyriologists are as 
much divided among tliemselves on their hieroglyphs and 
cuneiforms, they are to he pitied. The case of the Pahlvi 
scholars is the more remarkahle as the key to the Pahlvi 
alphabet was, we should think, never lost for the Parsis. 

Dr. Modi’s translation of the inscription of the Kata- 
matfcam Cross amounts to a new one for the crosses at 
St. Thomas Mount and at Kottayam : with the e.xception of 
the second portion,'* the rest at Katamattam is, I understand, 
what we have at Kottayam and St. Thomas Mount. 

1 Cf. his article on “ Symbolism of the Katamattam Cross.” 

2 Journ. Bombay Branch Tt.A.S., Vol. 2 (N.S.), Aug. 1926, pp. 1-18 : 
“ A Christian Cross with a Pahlavi inscription recently discovered in the 
Travancore State.” 

3 Ahrob is also spelt ahlob at pp. 14.18 (ibid.). 

* Cf. ibid., p. 18. , , . ^ 

Even that may bo doubted, as Thomas distinguished for the 
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Was not Dr. Modi led to read into the first two sections 
of the inscription what he had learned from Burnell and others 
about Mar Sapor and Nineveh ? The bird on the cross may 
have prejudiced him further. His last attempt for the third 
part of tlie iiiscrij^tion seems to have been influenced by the 
idea that these crosses are votive offerings of Christians who had 
fled from Muhammadan oppression in Persia and Mesopotomia. 
Hence, perhaps, the word ‘ danger’ or ^ terror.’ 

Objections can be raised against the translation. 

1. If the bird on the cross, a dove, is the emblem of 
the Holy Ghost, as Christians are likely to construe at first 
sight, we cannot well understand that tlu^ bird should say 
of itself that it came from Nineveh to Malabar. Even if the 
implication were only that the religion of C-hrist came to 
Malabar from Nin(weh, there would be a denial of St. Thomas’ 
labours, or St. Thomas must be understood to have come 
direct from Nineveh to Malabar. 

2. Neither do we understand that Mar Sapor should 
say of himself, with reference to the bird as symbolising the 
Holy Ghost; I, a beautiful bird from Nineveh, have (;ome 
to this country.” How could Mar Sa])or (compare himself 
without disrespect with a dove regarded as the symbol of the 
Holy Ghost ? 

3. If the bird is not regarded as a symbol of the Holy 
Ghost, Mar Sapor, calling himself a beautiful bird, will be 
guilty of self-laudation. 

4. The dove near the cross is not necessarily a symbol 
of the Holy Ghost. It may have been added for beauty, or 
as a symbol of the Christian soul. The two peacocks pocking (?) 
at a cross at Kottayam and at another at 8. Thome, Mylapore, 
would symbolise the Christian’s love for the (boss. 8o too 
the dove, and the peacock, single or in pairs, which in the 
Catacombs and in other early Christian art we find associated 
with the cross In that case, Mar Sapor would say of himsedf 

I, a Christian soul, symbolised by that beautiful bird above 
the cross, caim^ from Nineveh to this country.” But is not 
that far-fetched ? And is the dove, as we have it at St. Thomas 
Mount and at Kottayam, flying down from above with wings 
expanded, no more than an emblem of the Christian soul ? 

5. How shall we explain these same words in the case 
of the smaller cross at Kottayam and the new stone at Muttu- 
chira, where no dove is seen ? We must also be prepared 
for a dove in the case of Persian crosses without inscription. 

6. If Dr. Modi applies to Mar Sapor the words about 
the bird in the first section, it will follow that, as our other 
crosses have the same words. Mar Sapor is the author of the 

St. Thomas Mount Cross a central portion between two small crosses 
which he translated by : “ + In the Name of Messiah -I-.” Cf. Yule, 
Marco Polo, II, (1875), 345. 
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other crosses, or that our other crosses were copied from the 
one at Ka^mattam. Who will contend that ? Copied with¬ 
out the second section containing Mar Sapor’s name, in which 
case the bird must be understood to speak of itself ? Copied from 
the Katamattani cross with the second section, yet not made 
by Mar Sapor, some of them, and all differing from the 
Ka^mat^m cross and from one another in details without 
number, and likely enough in the form of the script too ? I 
mean that the scripts may belong to different periods, and 
that some may be anterior to Mar Sapor, who is supposed to 
have come to Quilon in A.D. 825.^ 

7. Did not Mar Sapor also write the third part of the 
inscription ? If he did, why does the second part not come 
at the end ? 

8. Are not the words of the second part the very words 
which Thomas translated by : “ In the; name of Messiah ” ? 

Dr. Modi’s suggestion tliat these crosses were set up as 
votive offerings by Christians from Persia or Mesopotomia, 
who, like tin*. Zoroastrians, fled from the Moslem invaders, will 
not hold. There were Christians in Mal.ibar before those 
invasions, Christians before Mar 8apor. Tlieir emblem was 
the cross, and their clergy and bishops, for a considerable 
time at least, were from IkTsia. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes says so for India and Ceylon, 
about A.D. 535, before Muhammad was born. 

Before A.D. 303 we hear of one Mar Zadoe, the chief of 
the monastery of 8t. Thomas in the (country of India, whose 
seat was fixed under the country of the Qatraye, near (or 
‘below’) tlie black island {gazirid uklrndld). The text does 
not ref(*r to Ceylon. We naturally think that the monas 
tery of 8t Thomas in India was near the traditional tomb 
of St. Thomas, therefore at Mylapore. The Hack island w^ould 
correspond to Kariimanal, a village north of Madras, the name 
moaning ‘ black sand.’ Some, ere this, had derived from it 
the name Coromandel and Calarnina. A moTiastery existed 
near St. Tliomas’ tomb in the time of St. Gregory of Tours 
(c. A.D. 590), and in the time of Marco Polo (A.D. 1292) 
and Friar John de’ Marignolli (A.D. 1348). Were not the 
foreign bonzes of Tathsin or of Muhupa, whom an edict in 
China (A.D. 845) ordered to return to civil life, Christians ? 
And if Muhupa should stand for Ma’bar (Maabar, Maebar, 
Mobar), i.e., Coromandel, did not many of these bonzes come 
from Mylapore ? In that case, King Alfred the Great’s two 
Bishops would have come to Mylapore. 

Neither must we waive yet the text about “ John, the Per- 


1 A paper, dated Trichur, 1820, quotes a Syrian MS. of the Conancode 
Church, Quilon, saying that “Marsabore Arnbroat [sic] landed at 
Cranganore with the merchant Towrio in A.D. 825, or Kollam Era 1.” 
Cf. South India Christian Repository, 11 (1838), p. 195. 
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eian, of the Church of all Persis and in Great India,” present at 
the Council of Nicaea (A.D. 325). 

The request for relics of St. Thomas, which, at the in¬ 
stance of the Syrians of Edessa, Emperor Alexander, after a 
victory over King Xerxes (Ardashir) of Persia, addressed 
to the kinglets of India (A.l). 232), supposes Christians in 
India, notably at the place of the tomb, Mylapore. 

I would place Persian Christians at Mylapore in 
St. Thomas’ own time. If there is any truth at all in the 
earliest literature on St. Thomas, in the Acta for instance, 
of about A.l). 220-230, and in tlie tradition about 

St. Thomas’ martyrdom at Mylapore, King Mazdai, Avho slew 
him, reigned at Mylapore. Now, at his Court we meet a 
number of distinguished persons with Persian names. Mazdai 
would have been a Pahlavi ; so too Mygdonia, Koresh (Karish), 
Vtz'tn, Manasha.hr, Sifur.^ Two medallions on a stone in the 
Bishop’s Museum, S. Thoimh Mylapore, represent a Persian 
King and a ]\'rsian I^rinco, eitlier Gondophares and his brother 
Gad, or perhaps—considering the youthful appearance of the 
Prince—King Mazdai and his son, the deacon Prince Vizan 
These medallions are doubtless pre-Portuguese. 

If ther(} is any tiuth iti the Fa,s‘,sio, which I consider 
earlier than the dt iMiracuUs attributed to St. Gregory of 
Tours (A.D. 51)0), there were Christians at Andrapolis or 
Andranopolis when the author of the Fnssio wrote. Of 
Andrapolis ho says: “And there is the seat of St. Thomas 
and the Catholic faith unto this day,” meaning that there 
had been Christians from St. Thomas’ own time at the place 
where St. ddiomas })ad fir.st landed. AiKlrapolis, Andranopolis, 
or Sandaruk, would be Cranganore. Its king, Xanthippus or 
Xenophon, King Andrew of the Malabar Syrian traditions, 
became St. Thomas’ deacon. “Then the holy Apostle called 
his deacon, him who had been king at the first city of India 
where the Apostle had been invited to the marriage.”^ It 
follows that Greek was used or known by the aristocracy of 
Malabar in the first century. Pelagia, the daughter of the 
deacon-King Xenophon-Xanthippus, vowed eontinence on the 
day of her marriage with Dionysius. When Dionysius became 
Bi hop (of Cranganore or Mylapore), he gave the veil to his 
wife This first Indian nun or deaconness was martyred, says 
the Fassio, and on her fomh was written in Greek words 
and characters: “Here lies the spouse of Bishop Dionysius, 
who is the daughter of the Apostle Thomas.” At the Church 
of Koravalangad, which, though not one of St Thomas* 
Seven Churches, claims to have been first built in A.D. 335, 
there is a hell with two Christian crosses east in the metal, 


1 Ind. Antiq., xxxii, 1903, pp. 6-7. 

2 De Miraculis, in Bonnot, Acta Thomce., Lipsiao, 1883, p. 106 
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one of them a lotus cross, and an inscription not identified 
yet with any known alphabet, thouj^h some of the letters 
appear to be Greek. Some of the Yavanas of India would 
have been Christians. Oosrnas Jndicopleustes (A.D. 535) speaks 
of Christian Greeks in conjunction with Persarmenians and 
Elamites, and distinct from the Greeks of Europe,^ He states 
also that Greek was spoken in Sokotra.- Greek-speaking 
people had been settled there by the Ptolemies after Alexander 
the Great.The Roman merchants who came regularly from 
Alexandria to Malabar in the first centuries of our era, must 
have spoken Greek. Greek uould have been for a time the 
fashionable language on our West Coast. 

Dr. Modi’s derdpherment of the Katamattam inscription 
was conducted under serious disadvantages. 3’he estampage 
he had was not perfect, and he had an estampage only of 
the KatamatAam inscription. He ought to ask of the Archa'O- 
logical Department of Travancore estampag(5s of the inscription 
on the two Kottayam crosses and of the new (iross at Mut^- 
chini. If the Jaeribite priests at KatamatAam let a non- 
(Jhristian estampage the inscription on their cross, the Jac^obite 
authorities of the Valiapalli or* Great Churcli of Kottayam 
will allow the same. An estampage of the inscription at 
St. Thomas Mount could be secured without any difficulty. 
Either the Epigi'aphic Departmcmt at Madras or the Aicdioeo- 
logical Department at Kotagiri (Nilgiris) would do the needful 
on application to the Director General of Arcdueology for 
India, Simla. 

I have l)een told that Dr. Modi studied tor several hours 
the inscription at St. Thomas Mount. Eye-copies or photo¬ 
graphs of that inscription will not do, wlien an estampage 
brings out wonderfully inscriptions which to the eye appear 
hopeless. Such has been my experience. Moreover, at 
St. Tliomas Mount and at Kottayam the characters have 
been traced over witli chalk or whitewash or paint by people 
ignorant of the language and characters employed, with the 
result that the eye must necessarily bt^ deceived and that 
photographs will l)e deceptive. Different repaintings of the 
letters may explain how, as Dr, Modi states, the impressions 
published from photographs by Burnell, West and Mgr. de 
Harlez differ in details for the cross at St. Thomas Mount. 
With estampages of inscriptions from vso many different crosses, 
inscriptions in writings of different periods, yet apparently 
giving all in the main the same text, it should be possible 
to fix definitely the common text, chiefly as the stones at 
St. Thomas Mount and at Kottayam are in such good condition 
of preservation and the letters are cut quite deep. 


I Yulo, Cathay, 1 (18(56), p. clxxii. 
^ Ibid., p. clxxi. 


^ Ibid. 
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At great expense did Mgr. A. M. Teixeira send to the 
Vatican Exhibition of 1925 a plaster cast of the cross and 
inscription at 8t. Thomas Mount. Unless the artist employed 
was exceptionally scrupulous about the inscription, we must 
fear that our scholars in Europe will not be much helped 
for the decipherment of the inscription. Nothing can equal 
an estampage, in several copies if necessary, and these can 
easily enough be obtained by our scholars in India, who, 
besides, have the advantage of being able to go and inspect 
the originals in situ. The Archanilogical Departments in India 
cannot be praised enough for their readiness to oldige. For 
one with the authority of Dr. Modi, a patriarch in Pahlvi 
scholarship, there is nothing they will not be anxious to do. 
Let the honour of reading these Christian inscriptions go to 
Indian scholarship here. 

I am told that a Parsi scholar, a younger man than Dr. Modi, 
possibly Mr. P. T. Anklesaria, proposes another translation 
than Dr. Modi, but is reluctant to come forward. To his 
surprises, the younger man finds in the inscription round our 
crosses, a reference to a fourfold baptism, and he asks what 
it means. That may sinprisc us too. Our distinction of 
baptism into baptism flaniinis, flninmis and sanr/iiinis, of 
desire, vvater and blood, is not fourfold. The baptism of the 
Holy Ghost resolvers into a baptism of desire. May we think 
of a baptism of oil ? It is an important feature in the early 
literature on St. Thomas, so much so that some argue 
St. Thomas did not baptise with water.^ Our own use of 
the oil of the Catechumens and of chrism may have been 
called in some places a l^aptism of oil. The Nestorians after 
the baptism rite anoint the children all over with olive 
oil.^ What other baptism can we think of? ''He shall 
baptize you in the Holy Ghost and with tire,” said the Pre¬ 
cursor. (Matt. TIL, 11.) Some of the Oriental Churches, 
notably the Ethiopic Church, may have had a rite called 
baptism of fire. 

Fortescue says'^ it is an absurd calumny tliat the Jacobites 
instead of baptism ever branded their children with a hot 
iron. May they not in some places also have branded a cross ? 
Old travellers are not often safe guides in theology, but they 
retail the gossip of the time. Marco Polo writes of Abyssinia : 
" The Christians of this country have three marks on the face ; 
one from the forehead to the middle of the nose, and one 
on either cheek. These marks are made with a hot iron, 

1 Medlycott, India and the Apostle Thomas, pp. 273-274. Modlycolt 
ought to have referred to the account of tho baptism of Gondophares 
and Gad. Cf. M. R. James, The apocryphal N. T., 1924, pp. 374-375, 
§§ 26*27, where 1 think we have water, oil and chrism indicateth 

2 Forteecuo, The lesser Eastern Churches, p. 157. 

Ibid., p. 343. 
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and form part of their baptism, for after they have been 
baptised with water, these three marks are made, partly as 
a token of gentility, and partly as the completion of their 
baptism.” ^ Matthew Paris relates of the Jacobite Christians 
occupying “the kingdoms between Nubia and India” that 
some of them l>rand the forehead of their children. Fresco- 
baldi says that the Christians of the Girdle ^ baptised by 
branding on the head and temples. Clavijo says there is such 
a sect among tlie Christians in India, but despised by the 
rest. Yule adduces much else to the same effect.^ Our 
Missionaries in Mogor say in the 17th century that the 
Armenians, a loose term for all Christians of the Near East, 
bore a cross branded on theii* forehead. 

Our Missionaries, as far as I know, never state that the 
St. Tl'omas Christians of Malabar branded a cross on their 
forehead, cheeks or temples. A cross on the forehead was not 
unknown in the Tamil Country. Do the Syrians ever speak of 
a fourfold baptism ? If so, what do they mean ? Before 
we expect them to answer, will our new Parsi scholar give 
us his translation ? Dr. Modi is very guarded and dubious 
about his translation. He is quite prepared for something 
equally or more plausible. 

In connection with the Katarnattam cross, Mr. A. S. Rarna- 
natha Ayyar is of opinion that “ five shallow oblong niche-like 
impressions have been criuhdy picked out for the sake of 
ornament on the plain pedestal below the calvary of three steps, 
and some later (Roman Catholic?) enthusiast has managed 
to shape th(;m into the abbreviated Latin formula—I.N.R.T. 
(Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judaeorurn).”^ 

If 1 understand him aright, Mr. Rarnanatha supposes 
a first carver cutting the meaningless thick vertical lines, and 
a later c.arver joining the second and third for an N. and shaping 
the fourth into an R. There is no reason to think, as Mr. 
Rarnanatha does in another passage,^ that the stone was not 
always in the locality where it is now, and, as we have no proof 
that the Church which now possesses it was ever Roman Catholic, 
except perhay)s between 1583 and 1599, or between 1599 and 
1653, the Roman Catholic enthusiast appears to be brought in 
to combat the theory that these particular letters may have been 

1 Yule, Marco Polo, 11. (IS?.'?), pp. 421-422. 

2 The ( 'opts. Cf. Fortescue, op. cif.., p. 243 n. 1. 

^ Yule, op. cit., II. (187.5), pp. 427-428. Add a remarkable rase 
of the end of the 0th century. Turkish prisoners, bearing on their 
foreheads “ the sign of the Lord,” were brought to Constantinople. Some 
wore Christians. During a virulent pestilence among the Scythians in 
the East, their mothers, persuaded by the Christians, had pricked the 
forehead of their children with this symbol. Cf. Yule, Cathay^ I. (1866), 
p. xcviii. 

4 Cf. Annual Report of the Archaeological Department^ Travancore 
State, for the year 1923-1924 A.D., p. 4. 

Ibid., p. 7. 
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used in Malabar for the title of the cross before the advent of the 
Portuguese. We might as well argue that the Greek or Hebrew 
initial letters for tlie words of the title of the cross could 
never have been used in Malabar, in other words that only 
Syriac, Pahlvi or Indian letters could have been used for the 
title, or that the practice of writing a title at all is 
Portuguese. I think on the contrary that these Roman letters 
argue to a pre-Portuguese j^ractice in Malabar, though per¬ 
haps a relic of the influence of the Latin Missionaries of the 
14th century. These letters are found in a large number 
of open-air crosses, many of double-superposed-T shape, 
before churches, now Jacobite, as wxdl as before Roino-Sy- 
rian chinches; they are commonly seen too on the wooden 
crosses of douhle-superposed-T shape in the Jacobite churches, 
where they are often badly formed and not seldom unintelligible 
to the priestsd N has often the central line from the bottom 
upwards. The treatment of R is peculiar in several cases of 
open air crosses and of crosses in the churches wdiich came 
under my notice in 1924, and it quite agrees with the formation 
of the R in the Katamattain cross. I noted the faulty N over 
the main altar at Katampaiiato and Kolasscri, and I.W.I. over 
the main altar of Vadakarai: three Jacohite cliurches. Could 
the opponents of the tlu'ory prove that thesis Udders were not 
used in many out-of the-way ehurehes of Malabar before 1599, 
the year of the Diamper Council, or before 1583, when a 
first Council of Reuniou was hold ? On the open-air cross 
in front of the Mar Tlioma (Church of Miraman we have on 
the title of the cross the legend l^N.R.l. The beautiful 
Mundakkivu open-air cross also has l.N.R.l., judging from 
a photograph, and 1 was told that on the title of the open- 
air cross of t\ie Valiapalli Cliurch at Kottayam letters are 
seen when tlie sun sliines on it. hdnally, the letters on a 
fragment of a cross brought from the pre-Portuguese Nilakkal 
church, in the jungles, to Kanjirapalli and now set up on the top 
of a hill at Kuvay)alli, are possibly l.N.R.l.^ 

A word might be said here about the symbolism of the 

1 “ Tho Latin letters I.N.li.I. inscribed over some small crosses 
in the Church [of Ramiy], wore mysteries to tho priest, who asked for 
an explanation,” writes tho liev, T. Whitohouse, Lingerings oj Light 
in a dark land London, 187;), p. 72. 

The use of these letters in Malabar may bo closely associated 
with tho origin in Malabar of the doublo-superposed-T cross, the smaller 
upper T affording a suitable place for the title. Such double T crosses 
are to bo seen on tho Loa side, I am told. Did our medieval Latin 
Missionaries introduce this form of cro.ss into Malabar, or must we compare 
it with crosses on the Malwa coin.s, or with our patriarchal crosses ? We 
do not find it on the China side. 

2 The lettering at Kilv’^apalli is so indistinct that there is little hope 
of ever solving whst it was. Cf. Annual Report of the Archceological 
Department^ Travancore LState^ for the year 1100 M.E., 1924-1925 A.D., 
p. 4 and PI. TI. 
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dolphins, which 1 also found round a cross in the verandah 
of the Church at Muttarn along the Cochin lagoons, a big fish 
on either side swimming upwards towards the cross. Its 
meaning is mostly that of the fish in Christian art. Arthur 
8. Barnes, w riting in the Catholic Encyclopedia, New York, 
.S t?., dolphin, V, 100/;, says : “The particular idea is that of 
swiftness and celerity, symbolising the desire with which Chris¬ 
tians, who are thus represented as sharers in the nature of 
Christ, tlui true Fisli, should seek after the knowledge of Christ. 
Hence tlie representation is generally of two dolphins tending 
towards the sacied monogram or some other emblem of Christ. . . . 
Speaking generally, the dolphin is the symbol of the individual 
Christian, ratlu'r than of TUirist himself.” 

If that lie so, the string of pearls, swallowed by dolphins^ 
on the St. Thomas Mount Cross and on the Kottayam Cross No. 2. 
might typify tlu^ |)ea,i-ls of great price whicli the dol])}n’ns or 
the faitlitnl (Christians eagerly covet. (Jn the famous Chris¬ 
tian stele of Si-ngan-fu, China, (A. 1). 781), two monsters hold 
up wi'.h one of their fore-paws a small open casket or shell con¬ 
taining the ])earl of the (duistian J,<aw. 

in a (Jataeoinb at Modena, two big lishes, swimming 
tcnvards each other, hold each in his monlh a circle marked 
with a cross, a loaf aj>par(mtly. Betwetm tlie two of tliem, 
there are still otlun- five circles marked with a crossJ 

The late Mgr. L. M. /aleski, formerly D(^legate Apostolic 
in India, \vrote to me from Home (78, Via d(‘lla Ooce), on Septem- 
l)er 21, 11)22: “ Tiu^ architectonic ornament surroiniding tlie 

|Mylapore| cross is clearly from .Southern India.“ But what 1 
tind singular is the resemblan(;e between this .St. Thomas cross 
and the crosses of the ancient, Mexican temples of J^delu]ue 
in Yucatan : almost identical aral)es(i[ues at tiu' foot of the cross 
and the bird always surmounting it.” 

A })icturc of the Paleiujue cross can be seen in the Calholic 
Enryr/ojx’dia, New York, X. 253. It is called pre-t'hristian, of 
Ihiddhistic origin, by Orozco y Berra. Y(‘t, he admits that the 
crosses of Mexico and Cozuimd may be Christian {ibid,, X. 252c). 
Tlie author of the article, C, Crivelli, .S.J., says that a pre- 
Columbian cross in the Catliedral of Oaxaca has good claims for 
authenticity. He seems to be inclined to think that it is Chris¬ 
tian. The article on the Oaxaca Cathedral in the same work is 
silent about that cross, and J. Fischer, in his article on 

America (ibid.) judges that Christian antiquities in pre-Colum¬ 
bian America are not proved. 


1 Cf. Rev. A. Henderson, The Icftsott oj the Cataco/nb.s, London, 
vS.r.C.K., 1920, p. 40. 

« How could wo prove this ? Were not our Indian cros!5e.s coj)icd 
from those of Mesopotamia or Persia ? Or shall we say, as in Malabar, 
that Malabar owes its form of the cross to St, Thomas ? 
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Taming to the Paleiiquc cross, one nuiy certainly feel 
surprised at the shape of the cross and the two large huinau 
figures worshipping it; also at the two floral (0 endings of 
each limb of the liorizontal bar of the cross, and at tlie designs 
between the foot of the cross and its pedestal ; but, even 
with a magnifying glass, 1 cannot come to any conclusion 
about the meaning of tliese designs or about the design at 
the top of the cros.«. Is it a dove ? It may be doubted.^ 
If it is, we have a point of contact with mosses in Southern 
India, but not with those still extant in (fliina. 1 have no 
notion that crosses in Northern Kuro]ie, one of the plac(‘s 
whence Christianity might liave reached Mexico in pr(‘- 
Columbian days, are like our Soutli Indian ciosses. (Inistianity 
might, however, have reac*hed America fi'om Northern Africa 
also, as well as from Asia; but could our crosses have bec'ome 
as debased as the Palenque crossi's are 


B.—Muttuchira Gross with Sassanian-Pahlvi inscription. 

When the above was written, I received from i\Ii‘. A. S. 
Ramanatha Ayvar the following welcoim' information, 'lated 
16-9-25 pnd bearing the Kttunianur postmark : I am glad to 
intimate to you that 1 have' discovered another Pahlavi (k’oss 
in North Travancore. Unfortunatrly, the writting is completely 
mutilated, Imt sutticient traces exist to (Mmble identifleation/’ 

On October 1, 1925, Mr. (A \\\ E. Cotton, Madi’as States 
Agency, Trivandrum, communicated to me a lettr'f wit lion t 
date, addressed to him l)y Mr. A. S. Pamanatha Ayvar. to 
which a pen-sketch of tln^ newly discovered cross was a])pejided. 
From the letter' 1 excerpt the following: 

'*1 f)eg to submit herewitb furtlicr particulars relating to 
the short note that aptiearial in the (Critic on the discovery 
of a Pahlavi Cross at Miithisiia near Ettumanur. Tlu^ tablet 

^ (jioblet d’Alv'iella, writing in Hastings’ I'juriid. of Rvlhjion (/ml 
Ethics, IV, s.ih, cioss, says that in a Maya M8. two jansons appoar 1o 
bo in ttio aot of adoration ladore a tior wliioh anVots tiio foim 1’. 
and where a ])aiTot-like bird has taken the j)]aee of flio upper arm ot 
the cross (p. \\21a and fig. H>). He states also tliat in the ruins of 
Palemjue there is a bas-relief represerding persons in the act of 
adoration bofoj’e a cross, on whieli rests a fantastic laid, more or Joss 
representing a parrot (p. 

“ Mgr. Zaleski ref(n*rcd ino to a work not to be had lane ; J.)6sii<'- 
Charnay, Vo]f(ujc an Yucdian. The Hcv. A. V’iith, S..]., treating <»f 
Mexico and 8t. Thomas {Hath. MIsfiionen, 1919, p. 81, n. 2), refers to “Die 
vorchristlichen Kreuze in Mexiko und Zentral Amei ika ” in Kaf/i. Mis- 
slonen, 1893, 201 sqq. The article of 1893 has illustrations of two 
Palenque crosses. The illustration at p. 201 is le.ss complete than in the 
Catholic EncycL, X. 253 ; the second illustration, at p. 205, shows also 
tw'3 human figures wor.shipping a cross, the cross being even more 
fantastic than in the former illustration. All 1 can say is that it is ns 
easy to make out as Christian our Indian and Chinese crosses as it is 
diflicult to do so for the Palenque crosses. 
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measures 2 ' 8 ' 'x 2 ', and only a few S 3 dlables are visible on the 
left limb of the arching canopy, but they are sufficient to estab¬ 
lish their identity with the letters on the Kottayam and St. 
Thomas’ Mount Crosses. The portions marked with slanting 
lines have been damaged, and it is inexplicable how the left 
limb has escaped the devastator’s hand. 

“ The design of a dove pecking at a cross from above, as a 
symbol of the Holy Ghost, the modelling of the equal-armed 
cross with the leaf-design curling from below, the calvary of 
three steps, in short everything is identical wilh the Kottayam 
types. The cross has been obliterated, and only the outline is 
now traceal)lc. 

“ I shall bring a copy of the photo-print for youv kind 
perusal, when 1 return to Trivandrum in a few days. The 
Greek ins(;ription on a bell in the Kuravalangad Church, I shall 
also bring to 3 ^ 011 . . . . ”^ 

Mr. T. K. Joseph writes from Trivandrum, (11-10-1925) : 
‘"Tlie outer line of inscription is tlie same as the one on the 
other cros.ses at Mylapf-re and Kottayam ; only, the characters 
are bigger. There is, besides, an inner ]:)arallel line of inscrip¬ 
tion of smaller charaet-rs, in Pahlavi, I tlrink. This is not very 
legible. Tliis line might reveal some new fact. It is a pity that 
only one third [of the inscription] is left.” 

Returning to the subject on 31-10-25, ho says: “There is 
an inner line of (perhaps) Pahlavi characteis. . . .The Church 
ben.rs the name of the Holy Ghost and has an open-air cross. 
There is another Churcli west of it in the same compound 
(very recent), also another, north (old).” 

There can be no doubt about the genuineness of the cross 
and inscription. The Muttuchira Cro.ss, judging from a photo¬ 
graph before me, is sufficiently distinctive to keep us from sug¬ 
gesting that it is a copy of one of the three hitherto discovered 
in Malabar. 

1 Cf. T. K. Joseph, “ The Kuravalangad bell inscription ” in The 
Yoimg Men of India, June 1920, with a roprodnction of the inscription. 
Tho specialists to whom the inscription was sent have not yet made out 
the characters. I invist strongly protest against, tho suggestion that the 
inscription is a smudge or Portuguese, or that tho boll is of Portuguese 
times. Those who could make that beautiful big bell and the fine crosses 
of ancient typo cast in it must have known fjow to make equally well relief 
models of the letters of the language to be used. Tho bell must bo taken 
down and photographed from every angle, as I said on 31-1-1924 at 
Kuravalangad, after a leisurely inspection, during which I gave full vent 
to my surprise and admiration. The inscription is below a beautiful lotus 
cross, in relief, cast in the metal. At the back of this cross there is 
another cross in relief, equal-armed, and trefoilod, with the central leaf cus¬ 
pidate, the lower limb of tho vertical bar broadening out to the base. The 
date of tho Church is said to bo A.D. 335. We may therefore expect a 
very ancient bell, with an inscription in characters of this country. The 
small cross within the inscribed lino must indicate a break or separation, 
as in the Christian Sassanian-Pahlvi inscriptions in South India, and in 
the Si-ngan-fu Christian inscription of A.D. 781. 
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It differs from the Valiapalli Cross No. 1 (Kottayam) in 
the shape of the arch and of the calvary ; it differs from the 
Valiapalli Cross No. 2 and from the Katamattam Cross in that 
it has no pilasters and dolphins, nor the semicircle encompass¬ 
ing the calvary. Besides, if it had been copied, in comparative¬ 
ly recent times, from one of the known crosses, would not the 
now unintelligible inscription have been rej)laced by one in 
Syriac or Malayalam ? And how could a second line of Pahlvi, 
not found on any of our other crosses, have been added ? It 
is difficult to see a dove in the photograph of the Muttuchira 
Cross, or the three steps of the calvary ; but the leaf-design is 
there, above what may be a calvary. The portion between the 
arch and the top of the cross may be compared with the 
smaller Valiapalli Cross (No. 1). 

Gouvea says that all the crosses of the old St. Thomas 
Churches, whether carved on stone, or in the most ancient 
buildings of the said churches, were like the cross of St. Thomas 
Mount, Mylapore, whence he concluded that either St. Thomas 
had left that form of cross to his converts, or that the tirsl 
Christians knew and imitated the cross of St. Thomas Mount 
before the destruction of its church.^ He does not explain 
how all the crosses in Malabar are yet different in numerous 
details from that of St. Thomas Mount or from one another. We 
should not admit for any cross that it is copied from another, 
unless we find it to be a perfect replica. 

In the Catholic Church of Kbtanallilr, not far from 
Mannanam, there is what is considered to be an imitation 
l^^l^sian cross, without any inscription on the slab. Asked 
whether the Persian cross of Kotannalur was an imitation 
made about a hundred years ago, a septuagenarian priest, 
Fr. Joseph Peediyekal (Pidiakel), now at Atirampula, near 
Mannanam, answered : “ My opinion of the Kotannalur Persian 

cross is as you have heard.” ^ '‘I remember also that in the 

Kosamallur [Kotannalur] church I found a Persian cross left 
outside, which had been taken out when the old church there 
was demolished. I remember asking them to keep it safe. 
1 think they have done so. This w^as four or five years ago. 
My opinion is that in several old churches Persian crosses 
remain hidden like this.” ^ 

A story current at Kottayam, and repeated here with 
due reserve, is to the effect that one of the two Valiapalli 
crosses was stolen. When the theft was remarked, the thieves 
made a replica of it, smeared the slab with laurel-nut oil, 
and buried it in the ground.^ The story does not say, however, 
how the church has both crosses now, and which was the 

^ Gouvea, Jornada, 1, 2, c. 2, fol. 79r., col. 1 (Coimbra, 1600). 

2 24-l0-’25 to Mr. T. K. Joseph ; translated. 

18-10-’25, to the same ; translated. 

4 Mr. T. K. Joseph to me, 15-l8-9-’26. 
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genuine stone, or how the imitation produced a different design. 
After Gouvea’s statement, the wonder is rather that we do not 
find more Persian crosses in Malabar. 

To proceed with Muttuehira. The only persons who can 
claim having discovered the stone are those who were con¬ 
nected with the church and its demolition. 

‘‘It is many months,'' wrote Mr. V. G. George of Kura- 
valangad, since 1 began to see the Persian cross at Muttu- 
chira. Recently I saw some inscriptions and grave-stones there, 
dismantled and left neglected, in the course of the dmnolition 
and reconstruction of the old church, and, being pained at 
the sight, 1 asked for better safe-keeping. It is a tew days 
later that the Superintendent of Anhjeology came to Kuravi- 
langad and, meeting me, happened to inquire of me if an\' place 
close by had to be visited." ^ 

On 20 10-’25, the Editor of the Catholic Herald of India 
communicated to me a letter from Mr. George P. Murickel. 
dated 21-10-’25. and dealing with the discoveries at Muttu- 
<‘hini.“ 

“An ancient cross discoven^d among the ruins of the 
oldest Church of Muttuehira has become the subject of great 
speculation. Some assert with great emphasis that 

such a cross cannot be exp(‘-cted in a j)lace like Muttuehira. 
and that it is the product of the imagiiiatioji of the Archa'O- 
logical Superintendent, while others vehemently abuse th(‘ 
people of Muttuehira for i\()t having spoken of it eaTlier.’’ 
Under these circumstanees, i ft‘el it my duty to set at rest the 
doubts excited in the minds of editors and their readers. 

“ In the first place, this (U'oss is a chance discovery. The 
peo])le of Muttuehira cannot be found fault with for not 
revealing it earlier, because it was placed beneath^ the altar 
of their oldest (Jhurch, and they had no knowledge of it. It 
was when they attempted to reconstruct their dilapidated 
Church that they happened to find it. Soon, they realistsl 
its great value, and they have kept it safely. Certain letters 
are found inscribed on the stone on which the cross is engravt'd. 
A few weeks after the discovery of the cross, the Archa'o- 
logical Superintendent, having come to know of it, v\ tmt over 


5 Kuravalanj^ad, J9-10-'2r>, to Mr. T. K. Jo.scph. 

- This letter <jvight to have been pnbli.shed in The Catholic Herald 
of India, Calcutta ; but the paper ceased publication (ai 28-10-1925. 

1 have seen an article in the Manorama by Mr. E. 1. Chandy, 
dated 20-10-’2r). It i-efers to a letter by Mr. Ramanatha Ayyar in the 
.same paper of 24-2-1101 M.E., and to another in the Manorama of 
6-10-12 (20-2-1101 M.E.) by Mr. Paul J. Madathil. 

4 It was found fixed against the w^all, behind a wooden screen 
forming part of a side altar (north side) in the old Church of the Hoh 
Ghost now demolished to give way to the present St. Francis’ Church. 
The find took place in the beginning of M.E, 1099 (A.D. 19211). Of. letter 
of Mr. Paul Madathil of Oct. 28, 1925, to Mr, T. K. Joseidi. 
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to Muttuchira and took a copy of the cross and of the inscrip¬ 
tion. He promised the Vicar of the place that he would send 
a copy of both to the Rev. Fr. Hosten, and that he would 
also inform the public of the various details connected vitli 
the cross. Since the people of Muttuchira were sure of getting 
a reply from Fr. Hosten, they kept silent meanwhile. Otherwise, 
they would have satisfied the curiosity of those who ar(^ 
interested in sucli things, which may throw a flood of light 
upon the history of St. Thomas. Hence, they cannot be ac¬ 
cused of a lack of historical instinct or of a want of veneration 
for such precious things of antifiuity 

“ It may not be irrelevant if 1 give lien^ an account of 
this cross. From certain traditions and inscriptions it is known 
that the old Church where the cross was discovered was built 
by the Portuguese Missionaries about A.D. 1500. From its 
shape it (!an be asserted that the cross discovered was probably 
made 1,000 years before the construction of the Church.^ It 
is supposed that the cross was taken to the (church from a 
certain part of Muttuchira itself where? now stands tin? Chapel 
of St. Anthony. While the floor of the Cliurch was being 
dug up, two graves, supposed to be those of Portuguese^ 
.Missionaries, were discove'red.^ Anyhow, the antiquity of the 
Church is understood from various inscriptions fiom different 
parts of the Church, which art? written in the old form of 
the Tamil language.’^ 


^ Our iriust proivoutice on this inattor. 

- These tcnnbs were in the old Church of the Holy (diost now 
I loinolished. They “were (accord in si to Mr. Paul r). Madnthil s letters 
of 28-10-’2o, and 7-ll''2.5) below the basornents of the North and Soutli 
walls of the Chaneel, synirnetrically platted oi»e below (?ither liasemoni , 
and at a depth of about 4 feet from it (the basement). They verc 
not perhaps directly below the basements and more ancient than thr 
walls, though Mr. Paul says they were ; for Fr. Peodiyekal in his letter 
to me, dated Nov. 24, 1925, says tiiat the twt) graves wore believed to be 
those of Father Jacob and his mother.”—'/\ K, J. (20-9-’20). 

“The Persian cross is said to have been covered ovei* by a woodeji 
framework. Ttj was on this frainowork that an altar was erected, and thus 
the (u-oss lay buried for many years under the altar wall, till it was recent¬ 
ly discovered on the occasion of the rebuilding of the church.” (Fr. Jos 
eph Peediyekal, Vicar of Muttuchira from May 1912 to December 191.5, in 
his letter of 2-11-’20 to mo.) 

“ 1 got estampages of 9 lithic inscriptions. There arc more, some of 
these latter being fixed on the top of the walls of the new St. Francis 
Church in course of construction, as supports for the bea/ns, henct? 
inaccessible. Attempts were made for me to see if any letters were 
visible, but my collaborators failed to see any, the woodwork of the 
l oof standing in their way. The estampages are of stones from the old 
Church of the Holy Chost, and are not published. 

“My estampages are not legible enough, having been made, accord¬ 
ing to my directions, by a novice, Mr. Paul’s brother, a boy of about 14, 
who has, however, don© the work creditably. 

“ Hero is a list of the estampages :— 

1 (Inscribed in 1581) Dated A.D. 1528. 

2. (1681) „ » 1580, ’81. 


A single stone. 
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“Another cross made of brass’ has also been discovered 
novv. It resembles closely the cross engraved on the stone, 
which itself is like the Mylapore cross.^ 

“ It would appear from inscriptions that the cross erected 
in front of the Church of the Holy Ghost at Muttuchira was 
set up not more than 40 years after the famous cross of 
Kaduthuruthy was made.-’ 

“The old Church, the possessor of such a precious cross, 
has now been rebuilt and dedicated to St. Francis of Assisi. 
The people of Muttuchira have decided to place the abovt' 
cross on the facade of their newly-constructed Church.” 

Mr. George P. Murickel writes again (2-I2-’2r)) :— 

“ The Churcli wliere the Cross was found is the famous 
(Ijurcli of the Holy Ghost at Muttuchira, which in all pro¬ 
bability was built by the Portuguese Missionaries. Our brass‘d 
cross lias a (dose resemblance with the cross engraved on tht' 
oval stone,which, according to Mr. T. K. Joseph, has a close 
similarity with the cross found at Mylapore. While the floor 
of the Church was dug, two graves were discovered. There 
is a tradition that they are the graves of two Portuguese 
Missionaries, but there is no written record to prove it.” 

The Muttuchira Church where the find was made is a 
Romo-Syrian Church, in the Chenganacherry Diocese, P. 0. 
Kuravalangad. The Catholic Directory (Madras, 11)22, p. 290) 
states that it has a Catholic population of 2,641, and a chapel, 
besides the Church of the Holy Ghost. Mr. G. P. Murickel 
speaks of a chapel of St. Anthony distinct from the oldest 
Church now rebuilt. 

The Catholic Directory (1922) d(^es nijt give the date of the 
foundation of the Muttuchira Churcli, although it does so for 


3. 

(1593) 

„ K.E. 

769 Epitaph. A single stone. 

4. 

(IG28) 

„ K.E. 

803 

r, 

(■^) 

„ K.E. 

(80 V)4 „ 

5. 

(1 ()3l)) 

„ K.E 

806 

7. 

(1042-43) 

„ K.E. 

818 

s. 

(lOfiO) 

„ K.E. 

835 

9. 

CO 

„ K.E. 

.4(8 ?) „ 


“ N(j. says: “ Oti Sunday, 7th Dhanu, 76h K.E., tlio soul ot 
Fra ChakUd (=Jaoob) was taken. A(mon).'’—T. K. ./. (20-9-’26). 

1 Boll-metal (?). 

- A uiiicrue discovery, to be compared with another at Malaca 
before 1013. Cf. Pt. VI, Section 15. 

‘‘Fathei- Poodiyokal says the silver-coated brass cross was used in 
processions. He does not remember any inscription on the silver coating 
Mr. Pa\il says 1 hat the silver coating had decorations or chisellingB, but was 
])eeled off and melted in A.D. 1919. According to report, it was entirels 
covered with silver.’’ {Notes of T. K. J.) 

The Ivatutturutti open-air cross, the highest (I think) in all 
Malabar, was put up in 1697, and blessed in 1599 by the Archbishop 
of (loa, Aloixo do Monezes. Cf. Gouvea, 1. 1, c. 15, fol. 47v, col. 1. 

Bel]-metal 

The Persian cross on the stone with a semi-circular arch, found in the 
same church. 
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most of the churches of the Chenganacherry Diocese. The 
Church is, no doubt, the one mentioned in or after 1676 by an 
anonymous Carmelite Missionary (?) (Brit. Mus., SJoane MS. 9907, 
fol. 17v. 18r-18v’), as the Church of “ Spiritu Sancto,” with 
the following villages and bazars annexed : Coddi heli, Param 
poram, Periam paddy, Tanara chare, Cheria omelur, May mure. 
Nin dure, Herle nelha cara (?). 

For the identification of these place-names and other 
particulars, J am indebted to Mr. T. K. Joseph, Training Col¬ 
lege, Trivandrum, and to Mr. Karbttu C. George, Malayalam 
novelist and headmaster, Muttuehira. 

1. Coddiheli is Kuhiveli, a small tract of land comprising 
the present Christian street of Muttuehira. This appears to be 
the place where Christians first arose or settled down in Muttu¬ 
ehira. The Mappila (Christian), the carpenter and the black¬ 
smith of Kuhiveli are regarded as the most ancient in the 
Muttuehira region. Kuluveli has become the name also of a 
(Hiristian family there. 

2. Paramporam is Parampram, a petty village, which 
begins due East of tin* Muttuehira street and extends furthm' 
eastwards. Mr. V. C. George’s house is on the borders of this 
village. 

3. Periampaddy is Tiruvampati, a village about a mile 
north of Muttu(;hina. The name of Koehunampiiri of Tiru¬ 
vampati, a Malabar Brahman, a composer of humorous 
Malayalam vers(*.s, is very famous in the Mala\'alam country. 

4. Tanarachara is Tamarachcljera, a village about a mile 
south of Muttuehira. Its present name is Unnukalle. The 
Anglican Church of Muttuehira is really in this village. It is a 
hilly region. 

5. CheTiaA)melur is Cheriyomallur (^Little Omallur), now 
usually called JOmallur, about two miles S.E. of Mnttuchini, 
and nearly one mile S.E. of Tamarachchera (No. 4 s'uj>ra). 

6. May mure is Memuri, some three miles due south of 
Muttuchini. The Roman Catholic Church of Manvettam is in 
this village. Formerly, this church was only what is called in 
Malayalam the ‘ cross church ’ (minor church) of the Muttu¬ 
ehira Church. 

7. Nindure is Niniure, a village two miles 8.E. of 
Memuri (No. 6 supra). It is an important Southist settlement. 
The Southists have a church in Ninture. This was the birth¬ 
place of Bishop Makil, the first indigenous Southist Bishop of 
Malabar. 


^ A copy in my keeping was acquired in 1925 for the Travaneore 
(lovernment. A transcript of it, made in 1922 by Prof, Jarl Cdiarpentier 
of the Upsala University, was presented to me by him (10-8-1924). The 
date 1676, though not shown as the date of the document, is found at 
fol. llv. 
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8. Herlenelhacara is Ereiinalakkara (strictly Iravimaiu 
lialakkara), a village adjoining Muttiichira on the S.W. The 
famous Hindu Temple of Adityapuram is hei’e. 

There are at present numerous Christians in all these eight 
villages. Formerly, the Christians in all of them, except Neen- 
door (No. 7 supra) had the Muttuchira Church as their place 
of worshij)- 

Anquetil Du Perron notes in January. 1758, that the 
( ’atholic Church of the Holy Ghost at ‘ Muttiera ’ and its orator}^ 
of 8t. Sebastian had been burnt by the Raja of Travancore.^ 

“There is a local tradition, vagiu' and confused, as usual, 
about the invasion of MutDichira l)y Parchave (Padshah), i.a. by 
Tipii Sultan. But Tipii never came so far south. It itiust be 
the invasion referred to by Du Perron which the tradition speaks 
of. Tradition also says that a bell, like the old one with the 
(inigmatic inscription at Kuravalangad. was in the Muttuchira 
Churcli. This was thrown into the sea, when the Padshah s 
army advanced. But the sea is about 18 miles away from 
Muttucliini, and the backwater 11 miles. The bell could very 
well have been put into a well, or river, or tank, or canal, clos(‘ 
by, for safety. Tradition is nothing, if it is not made romantic. ' 
(7\ K. Joseph, 

From Mr. T. K. Joseph’s correspondence 1 learn other' 
particulars regarding the Muttuchira Church and the finds. 

1. “ An inscription in the recently demolished Church of 

the H. Ghost says that “ a cross was set up in this ground ’’ 
in A.D. 1528. The two graves may be of Portuguese Mission¬ 
aries who built the church. St. Sebastian’s Church is called 
the “ Pplsu ” Church, which I suppose means the church of the 
Frades, brothers, monks.Mar Simeon and Father Jacob lived. 
1 hear, in the Church of the H. Ghost and the latter seems to 
liave been buri(M there... It is the Jgnapalli of old writers, 
alst) called the Nayappalli Church. 

“ The open-air cross (No. 2) has a badly damaged in¬ 
scription begiiming thus: “in K.E 799... ” (A.D. 1623-24). 
On the pedestal of the open-air cross there is another cross 
(No. 3), a miniature of the Persian cross (No. 1).^ (George 
P. Murickel’s brass cross (No. 4) was a silver one, the core of 
which is of bell-metal.... I have a sketch of the “ silver ” cross 
drawn from memory by Fr. Joseph Peediyekal, a former Vicar 
of the Church. There was another cross (No. 5) on the wooden 


1 A. Du Perron, Zend-Avesta, t. I., pt. I (Paris, 1771), p. clxxxvi. 

2 Might Ppasu not be corrupt for * Francis ’ ? T. K. Joseph objects 
t.hat Francis is now, in Malayalam, Porinchu and Pranchis. 

The inscribed Persian cross counts as No. 1. 

“ This miniature cross, if reports are reliable, must be like the 
cross on the brass or bell-metal plate and the Persian stone cross. It 
would therefore have some ornamental projecting limb on either side 
of the upright shaft.”— T. K. »/. 
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reredos, perhaps a replica in wood ” [of No. 4].^ (Letter 
of 6-1M925.) 

2. “1 received estampages of the Miittuchira inscriptions, 
about a dozen. In one 1 find that Deiiha, Mar Abo and Frei 
George set up a cross in 1528 (for constructing the Multuchira 
Church). After that Frei George and his nephew Matthew went 
to Portugal.” (Letter of 3.12.1926.) 

3. The crosses of the MiitUichipa Ohurcli and Street. 

See the translation of tlie inscriptions below : — 

‘ Isi Inscriptioji :—By the command of the king [of 
Katutturutti], in 1528 A.D., Mar Denali a, and Mar Abo. 
togetlier with Fra George, set up a lioly cross [as inaugurating 
the proposed Church] in this ground.*^ Thereafter [he, Fra 
GeorgeJ went to Portugal along with his nephew, Father- 
Mat the w.^ 

“ 2nd Imcriptwn :—On the 13th of September,^ 1580, A.l)., 


^ This wooden cm-oss as well a.s the reredos, behind (?) which was found 
the inscribed Persian cross, has now been destroyed. 

- “• 'Die building of a church cannot 1)0 begun before a Jlishop or 
ills delegate lias ap])r()vod of thc^ site, placid a cross there, and blessed 
t he lirsi stone, (Pontibcale Homanuin, Para. 11, benedict, ct imposit. 
pri/n. la/pUl. pro er.rl. erdif.)."’ Cf. Ca/h. Enc>/eL^ New York. Ill, 42b, 
The cross erected before the blessing of the first stone at Miittuchira 
may, therefore, have been of wood. 

“ The practice of setting up a temporary wooden cu'oss at the site 
proposed for a crhurch or for an oiien-air cross, is now in vogue among 
(he iion-f'atholic Malaliar Syrians also. The cross is afterwards dis¬ 
carded, and, in the case of a church, a stone, or stones, in the form 
of ki cross, anointed with holy oil, are laid under the altar at the consecra¬ 
tion corcmoriy.'’ {T. K. J., 18*1)-P.)20.) 

The qiiestion arises : Did the two Bishops, Mar Denha and Mar Abo, 
at this early date in the relat ions between Syrians and Latins, conform 
to the Roman rite at a ehureb which, we understand, was managed 
by a clergyman, of the Franciscan (?) order, or by one wVio had been 
brought np by the Franciscans (?). The fact that two priests of MutUi- 
chira went to Portugal iu or after 1.528 shows that the relations between 
Muttuchij-a and the Latins were intimate, and that the title of Frade 
(Friar) as opposed to Father, used respectively by George and Matthew, 
does not simply indicate, for instance, that one may have been unmarried 
and the other married. T. K. .Toseph (1-10-’2C) notes that Fr ei George 
would now be Aha George in Syriac. 

Might they have belonged to the family of Father Josr^phiis Indus, 
and his brother Matthew, also a priest, who went to Portugal with 
Cabral in 1501 ? Was not this Josephus Indus from Kuravalangad, 
close to Muttucliifa ? Paulinus says he was of Cranganore. 

In the Latin Church, the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cro.ss 
is on Septem1)er 14. The ceremony may have taken place on the eve. 
Fr. Joseph Peediyekal (Pidiakel) wrote to Mr. T. K. Joseph on October 
24, 1925, that the feast of the Cross was formerly celebrated on September 
13, whereas it is now on September 14. He adds that a decree of the 
Diarnper Synod (Malayalam translation) ordains Septemlier 13 for the 
feast. This is not so in Se.ss. 8, decree 9, of the Portuguese text, where 
September 14 is fixed for “ the feast of the Cross, according to the custom 
of this Diocese.” September 13, or the eve of the feast of the Cross, is 
appointed as a fast-day in the same Diarnper Council (Sees. 8, decree 10). 
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on the feast of the Holy Gross, this holy cross [the Persian 
cross] was taken and set up [on the wall] covered with wood 
[reredos] by Bishop Mar Simeon and Father Jacob. 4- On the 
feast of the 18th of December (?)^ this —tdra (?) cross [the 
l)ell-metal cross (?)] was set up. 4- On Good Frida 3 ^ Minam 
29, 1581, this granite cross was erected. 

These two inscriptions are on the same slab, one below 
the other.2 The portions within [ ] are my interpretations. 

It is not known which is the last cross, one of granite 
(of 1581), The open-air cross to the west of the Holv Ghost 
Church, in which the slab was, was set up in 799 M.E. (1623- 
24 A.D.). 

‘‘ There was a wooden cross on the reredos, similar to 
the bell-metal one. This does not seem to be mentioned in 
the inscriptions above. 

‘ There is anotlier masonry cross (an open-air one) in the 


Fr. I’oediyekal writes to me (2-11-'2(5) : “According to Ihi' prevailing 
t l adition of the Syrians, the date is September 13. Kven in our Brevdary 
the feast of the Holy (doss is on September 13. (3'. AcMi Marlifntm et 

Saiirlorum (Syi’iac), Paris. 1890, t. I, p. 343; t. Ill,p. 187. Nevorthe- 
loss, we all celebrate this feast on September 14.” 

1 The name of the Tiionlh is not clear here. Fr. Joseph I’eediyekal 

^Uidiakel) wrote to Mr. K. Joseph : “ The foa.st of the 18th day is 

the feast of the miraculous cross at Mylapore, held on December IS.” 
'riiis is eonect. “In confoirnity with the <'u.stom of this Diocese,” the 
Diamper (Council (Sess. 8, decreii 9) fixes as a feast the 18th Dccombt'r. 
“ the day wlaai (Ik; cross of the glorious St. Thomas the Apostle sweats.” 
On the day of our Lady’s FiXpectation (December 18), to which title the 
('hurc-h of St. Thomas’ Mount was dedi(aitcd (A.D. 1547), tlie feast of 
St, Thomas was anticipated at the Chnrch of St. Thomas Mount, because 
the feast of Si, Thomas on Deceml)er 21 was celebrated at the Chnrch of 
t he tomb, now the (’athodral. On December 18, 1.557, 1558, 15(51, 1581, 
the cross of St. Thomas Mount was seen to sweat, and this phenomenon 
often recurred in tlie sequel, though with intervals of years, and not always 
on Det^ember IS. Cf. Convoa's Jornada, fol. 78r-70v. Fr, Bernard says 
that Bishop Joseph (1557-07) ordained that the feast of December 18 be 
kept by the Malabar Syrians ; in that case, the sweating, or the finding 
of the (;ross of St. Tliomas Monnt, or the Expectation of our Lady 
was ootnmemorated on December 18 in Malabar. 

“ It i.s Mar Simon who in.stituted the feast of the 18th December, in 
1580, in commemoration of the “Cross Milagre ” [cross of the Miracle] at 
Mylapore. On tlie very same date a sih^er Persian cross was made and 
was taken in procession. I have seen this [sih^cr] cross at Muttuchira.’' 
(Fr. Peediyekal to me, 2-11-’26.) I prefer Fr. Bernard’s view. Simon 
was an intruder. 

2 On the photograph of the Archaeological Department, Trivandrum, 
they appear side by side, and the photograph seems to have been made 
direct from the stone, and not from estampages juxtapposed. It seems 
to me also that the writing in the second section is by a different hand 
and more slanting. But see p. 358, n. 1. 

Fr. Peediyekal writes to me (2-11-’26) where the stone with the 
double inscription originally was : “ Attached to the northern side of the 

Church of the Holy Ghost, there was a two-storied room. The upper 
story was used as the Priest’s House. On the western wall of the part 
downstairs, used as the sacristy, was placed an inscribed stone tablet, 
30" by 40". The inscription was in Nanam Moonam, or old Malayalam, ” 
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Christian street near the Church.' Still another, probably in 
a chapel, was in existence in a compound in the street.”*^ 
(I^etter of 6-1-1926.) 

Getting confused on hearing of so many churches, chapels, 
crosses, etc., I wrote to the Vicar of Muttuchira, Fr. Jacob 
Muricken, who sent me (10-4-26) a sketch, which 1 venture to 
represent here in the following simple way : 


The Vicar’s explanations arc : 

1. Church No. 1 : old name : Church of the Holy Ghost : 
new name : Church of 8t. Francis. 

2. Church No. 2 : Church of the Holy Gliost.'^’* 

8. Church No. 8 : St. Sebastian’s, with a very small 
open-air cross in front (No. 7). 

fi. Chayicl No. 1 : old name : Holy Cross ; new name ; 
St Anthony’s ; contains cross “ No. 6.” 

h. (Chapel No. 2 : vSt Theresa or the Flower of Jesus. 

A. Open-air cross (cross ‘‘No. 2”) witb inscriptions 
and a cross (‘‘ No. 8*') in the shape of a bow. 

The exact position of the cross with the Persian inscrip¬ 
tion is described by Mr. Paul Madathil : ‘ In the demolished 

old church there were three altars. At th(‘ eastern end of 
the churtdi, which stood east and west, there was the principal 
altar ; to the light and left of it (south and north) there wer(^ 
two minor altars. The cross alleged to lie Mr. Ramanatha 
Ayyar’s discovery was built into the wall, in the northern 
altar, and at a height of about seven feet from the lloor. It 
was over this that the altar vas built, of Avood. On this 
wooden altar there was fixed, so as to be visible to all and 
<3xactly at the place where this cross stood, a wooden cross of 
the same form .... There are many who saw (the slab) after it 
had been pulled down. They say that, at the time, not more 
than one span was damaged.” ^ 

1 iiiulorstand from Mr. T. K. Joseph\s letter of 15- (luotinj:; 

Fr. Peodiyekal (24-l()-’25) that this .stone was removed from a maniiora. 
when the marutdra was pulled down. Maniiora is explained as a bell 
{muni) tower (tOra ; Port. : torre). (T. K. J., 5 10-’20.) 

1 Thi.s is referred to further as Cross No. 0. 

2 “ This cross is not now in existence. It is not the one near 
8t. Sebastian’s Church.”- -T. K. J. 

Fr. Peediyekal says that Church No. 2 was begun in the M.F. 1030 
(A.D. 1854-65), and finished in M.E. 1033. {Letter of 2-11-2o to Mr, T. K, 
Joseph.) 

* “Cross No. 6 in St. Anthony’s Chapel, as far as I know, is a 
masonry cross. It is in the street.”— T. K. J. 

5 28-10-1925 to Mr. T. K. Joseph (translated).—If only one span 
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Other bits of information are culled from letters received 
by Mr. T. K. Joseph. 

‘‘This Jacob [of the second inscription! is Mar Jacob 
Kattanar, Archdeacon of Mar Simeon, of the Natakkal family 
I in Muttuchira]. He [Mar Jacob] lies buried in the Muttuchira 


(Jhurch. The Muttuchira Church was founded in the name 

of the Holy Ghost, and the feast of the Cross was celebrated 
there tor a long time. Tt was built at the expense of the 
Poi'tuguese, and in those days the Paulists [Jesuits] lived 
tliere^ .... It is certain that tlie Church was built in 1528. 


It lias, therefore, to be supposed that this Persian Cross was 
brought from somewhere else and put up there.” ^ 

Mr. Paul J. Madathil of Muttucvhira writes that St. Sebas¬ 
tian’s or Prasu Church was built, according to tradition, by 
Fr. Jacob, who was “administrator” of a diocese in France 
or Portugal.'^ He had vowed to build five Chundies in Malabar. 
Accordingly, (1) he rebuilt the old Churcli of tlie Holy Ghost 
at Muttucdiira, erecting the building recently demolislied : 
he built the Churches of (2) Kotanallilr, (3) Tlafini (Elanji), 
(4) St. Sebastian’s or Prasu Church at Muttuehira, and (5) 
another, unknown to Mr. Paul. The old Churches at Kotan- 
allur and Tlaniii are, he says, similar to St. Sebastian’s at 
Muttuchinx Fr. Jacob is said to have been buried in the 
Church of the Holy Ghost recently demolished.'^ Mr. Paul 
wrote an article in the Manorama^ a Malayalam newspaper, 
on “Muttuchira and its Persian Cross,” and Mr. Karottu C. 
George of Muttuchira agrees with him.^ 

¥v. Peediyekal writes to me (2-ll-’26) : “The fact that 
Fr. Jacob was a native of Muttuchira and the Archdeacon of 
Mar Simon is clearly stated in Dr. Hough’s history. The tradi¬ 
tion is that he was buried in the Church of the Holy Ghost, 
near the side altar. In the attempt to repair the floor, in the 


was damaged, it wo\ii(l follow that the rest of the damage was r.arried 
out aystematically with a view to do away with the inscription and 
the decoration .at the foot. It will be an evil day for Malabar archeology 
and history when sucli rnethod.s can he conaidered proper, whatever 
the intention may be or the cause to be benefited. The cause to l)e 
benefited might bo the theory of non-Ne.storianism. As if it were proved 
that the inscription at Mylapiore and elsewhere is Nestorian. 

1 Fr. Joseph Peediyekal, 24-10-’25, to Mr. T. K. Joseph (translated). 
1 do not think the Jesnit.s ever were there. Fr. Andrew Lopez, S.J., does 
not mention the place in his survey of the Jesuit Missions in South India 
(1644). Neither do I accept without good proof that the Portuguese 
l)uilt that Church. 

- It should be proved that the building of the Church was not a 
re-building. The cross could have come only from a demolished Church, 
ns no Church would have surrendered its cross to another. 

^ This Father Jacob was a * Ca^anare,’ says de Gouvea ; therefore, 
a Syrian priest. To connect him with a diocese in France or Portugal, 
or even a Latin diocese in India, appears impossible. 

Fr. Joseph Peediyekal, 24-l(b'25, to Mr. T. K Joseph. 

Mr. T. K. Joseph (15-18-9-’26) to me. 
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year 188(), when the bricks of the floor were removed, a number 
of inscribed tombstones were dug out. Among the stones taken 
from the floor of the side altar, was a stone on which was 
inscribed the name of Fr. Jacob and the date of his death and 
burial. This slab was placed on the northern side of the 
hdiurch by the Rev. Fr. Joseph, a member of the Nadakal 
iamily, who v\’as living when 1 vv^as vicar there, and who told me 
lie was related to the Archdeacon. I saw' this tablet and showed 
it to the historian, the Rev. Fr. Bernard, T.0.0.1). The 
Nadakal family to which Pr. Jacob belonged, is one of the 
oldest families of Muttuchira. 

“ The word padiri is the Malayalam pronunci<ation of tlic 
l^ortuguese word padre, father. After the coming of the Portu¬ 
guese, all the European priests came to be called padiri by the 
natives. According to this custom, the natives addressed as 
padiris. not only the European priests, but also the natives 
ordained by the Latin Bishops. Fr. Jacob was ordained by a 
Latin Bishop nt Vaipicotta.^ Therefore, it is no wonder that 
Fr. Jacob, who by rite was a Syrian, came to be called a padiri. 
Later on, this sort of interference on the part of the Latin 
l^ishops in ordaining the Syrian priests was put a stoj) to at the 
Synod of Goa. 

“ Since the stone tablet can be interpreted as meaning that 
the Church of Muttuchira was built at the expense of the 
Portuguese,- the tradition among the people is quite (;orrect. 
Tradition also says that the Paulists [Jesuits] since ocempied 
this Church.^ 1 do not, however, remember to have read any¬ 
thing about this to support this tradition. One thing is quite 
certain, that, since Muttuchira is not far from Kaduthuruthy, 
where a seminary and a Church of Friars existed, it could be 


i Fr. Jacob is called o. padiri on 8opt,ombor 13, 1580. How' could he 
have been ordained at Vaipicotta, when the date of the seminary there 
is given as 1581 in tho Trnimneore. Manual, 11. HU) ? Though a Jesuit 
Kesidence was begun at Vaipicotta in 1577. it must have taken some time 
before Syrian priests could bo ordained there. (Miillbauer, p, 155.) 

- To come to this, Fr. Feodiyekal translates this part of the double 
iiiseription on the stone tablet: “ In the year 1528, A.D., to build a holy 
cross here, sanction of the Rajah of Edathi [Katutturutti and Vada- 
kencorej and Mar Geevargheso (George| w'as obtainoil, and it was built at 
the expense of Fr. Mathi padri, the nephew of Novis, a native ol 
Forl ugal ” (2 11 ■2()}. I must adopt Mr. T, K. Joseph’s translation in 
preference. 

3 There is no proof for this.—\\^e road in A. Polanco, S.J., Chronicon 
Soc. Jesu, t. IT, Madrid, 1804, p. 757, under the year 1552 : “ (Fr. Anthony 

lie Heredia, S.J.) also betook himself [from the House of Cochin | to some 
neighbouring places, where there are many Christians, who are said to 
have been initiated into the mysteries of onr religion by St. Thomas the; 
Apostle. He said Mass in their Churches and made tho orphan boys, 
whom he had taken with him, sing. He also held public processions with 
the Chi’istians of that religion. The people were much consoled thereby, 
and they insisted that he should often come back to them and give them 
spiritual consolation,” 

24 
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influenced by the foreign priests of Kaduthuruthy.^ The square 
wells outside the Church, the decorations on the walls and altar, 
which are uncommon in Malabar, all attest the fact that the 
Church was under foreign influence. 

“ It is certain that no Church existed at Muttuchira before 
1528. If a Church had existed at Muttuchira before 1528, 
there would have been no need of a royal permission to build 
a Church there in that year According to the custom of the 
land, a royal permission is necessary only to build the firvst 
(yhurch in a place, not to build additional Churches or to rebuild 
Churches. 

‘ Fr. Jacob was not a foreigner, but a native of Muttuchira, 
of the Nalakal family. To suppose that a foreign administrator 
from Portugal or France rebuilt the Church of the Holy Ghost 
and built the Cliurches of Elanji, and Kothanalloor, and 8t. 
Sebastian’s at Muttu(;hira, is not reasonable. About 1528 no 
foreign power had spread to the interior of Malabar, to places 
like Elanji, Kothanalloor, and Muttuchira.” 

Fontana(il/ormm. dom., 439) and Lucas de S. Catharina (iv. 
206) say that a Dominican. Ambrose, was Archbishop of the 
Thomas Christians al)Out 152() and that he united many of them 
to the UornaJi Church. Might this ‘ Ambrosio ’ be concealed 
under ‘ Bisliop Abo ’ of the Muthichim tablet of 1528, thus con¬ 
ciliating tradition, which, however much unexplicahlo, is at times 
an excellent guide ? Or. Mullhauer, p. 151 n. 5. 

In 1555, the Catholic Patriarch Simeon Sulaka sent to 
India Bishop Joseph 11., perhaps identical with Le Quien's 
Joseph Ill., or with Hermes or Asmar Abib, alias Elias, Arch¬ 
bishop of Amida, who came to India in 1555 with Ambrose 
Boticeli or Thesena, Bishop of Aria in partibus infidelium. 
Ac(;ording to Assernaiii (111. 2, 165, 444), Bishop Elias was still 
in India in 1565. Le Quien states that Bis!)op Joseph 11. aske^l 
that Bishop Ambrose of ' Montecupli ’ be appointed as his 
Coadjutor with right of succession. This Ambrose is tlie Ambrose 
Tlieseus of Assernani, and is oftener called Ambrose Ronticali. 


I The Franciscan Convent of S. Antonio at Cochin, rebuilt in ir)2.j, 
iindl increased irx 1580, had 30 religions under Gonzaga (ante 1587 ?) ; that 
(T S. Antonio at Canaiiore had lo religious and a course of Philosophy 
under Gonzaga. The first was taken by the Dutch in lOfiS ; the second, 
about the same time. The Franciscans of the Observance had still in 
Malabar till the 18th century the following five churches ; 1. S. Cruz, at 
Mangaio ; 2. S. Francisco, at Arvanallo ; 3, Nossa Senhora, at Kara- 
toure (Carturto or Kapjtturutti ?) ; 4. N. S. dos Anjos, at Palontari 
(Palurte ?) ; 5. S. Antonio at Caliculam. Before 1542 the Franeiscans 
were at Cochin, Quilon, Cranganore ; at dates difficult to establish, they 
were at Batirnena, .Alapore, Porka, Marta, Gondra, Caliculam, Bandegeri, 
Melandurte, Bans (?), Vaipirn, Palliporte, Treviliam, Calicor (Calicut). 
Cf. Mallbauer, pp. 36, 54, 323-324, 329. 

We hear of a Dominican house at Papeli in Malabar, and of a Church 
built at Caturte (Katutturutti) by the Dominican Donato, a Roman, in 
1620 (Mullbauer, p. 298-299, with n. 1 and 2). 
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He was from Malta. Witli his confrere Fr. Anthony, he had 
accompanied to Mesopotamia John Sulaka, who had been pro¬ 
claimed in Rome Catholic-Ciialdean Patriarch. From Meso¬ 
potamia he went to India with the Bishop of Amida, taught 
theology two years at Goa, and died at Cochin in 1557, when on 
the point of going to Europe. (Mullbauer, p. 151, n. 5, 
quoting Cacegas, 1. 358, and Cardoso, Agioliog,, J. 175.) An 
unpublished letter of 1579 by Fr. A. Monserratc, S.J., in my 
possession, shows that in and before that year some Dominicans 
moved about among the St. Thomas Christians in the interests 
of reunion. 

The presence of foreign influenc(‘ in 1528 would explain the 
journey to Portugal of heather Matthew and Fr. George, ll 
might explain George’s title of Frei. Possil>ly too, tradition 
has given to Fr. Jacob of 1580 the title of “ foreign adminis¬ 
trator from Portugal or Franca?,” whereas it might be a descrij)- 
tion of Bishop Ambrose. It may be also that this Bishop 
Ambrose built the other four churches mentioned by Mr. Paul 
J. Madathil ; for Fr. Peediyekal agrec^s with the tradition that 
the Churches of ‘ Elanji ’ and ‘ Kothanalloor ’ were l)uilt with 
foreign money. The reasons he gives for such foreign help ar(‘ 
inadequate. He must also suppose that the Church of 8t. 
Sel)astian is later than 1599, because the title shows an exotic 
devotion. In what yc?ar will he place its erection, if it is also 
called Prasu Church, and Prasu might mean Frades, or Friars ? 
Might Prasu not be a corruption of Aml)rose ? Mar Aprot 
l)ecame Ambroat and Proth. Why could Ambrosio not give 
Prasu ? Of what year too were the Churches at llanni and 
Kdtalanur ? After 1599 we find chiefly the Jesuits in the in¬ 
terior of Malabar, and they were not ‘ Frades.’ We find no 
Frades at Muttuchira after 1599. 

In the Annual Report of the Arch Geological Deparbnenl. 
Rravancore State, for the year 1100 M.E., 1924-1925, A.D. 
(Trivandrum, 1926), Mr. Ramanatha Ayyar writes of Muttu¬ 
chira and its church (fifteen miles from Kottayam and one 
mile from Katutturutti):— 

‘‘1 was told that this church was originally called tin* 
church of the Holy Ghost (Syr. Euhadak Kudisa), and that 
it is proposed to re-christen it, on completion, as the churcli 
of St. Francis of Assisi. The tablet-cross appears to have been 
brought hither some centuries ago from another old church 
which had probably existed elsewhere near by,^ and it was 
found in the foundation of the altar of this chapel, when the 
floor was raked up during the repairs.- 


1 There is no need of suggesting that the cross came from a churcli 
in another place, unless it is proved that there was no church at MutUi- 
chira before. Mr. A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar suggests the same thing for 
the cross of Katamattam in his report of 1923-1924. 

^ It was either behind or beneath the altar of this (Iiiirch (the Church 
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The tablet, which measures 2' 8^^ by 2' and is about 5" 
in thi(?kness, has a shape similar to the St. Thomas’ Mount 
Cross, it consists of a square, one side of which ends 

in a segmental arch at the top. A narrow belt. 2h" in width, 
runs all round the edge of the cross, and on it must have 
been engraved the Pahlavi letters, similar to those found on 
the other famous crosses at Kottayam and at Kadamarram.^ 
But, unfortunately for the cause of epigraphy, this inscribed 
arcli of stone has been mutilated, and only a portion of 
about 24", forming the left upright limb" of the belt, has 
escaped damage. More important than this is another smaller 
arch 2" width, which runs parallel to the outer arch, separat¬ 
ed from it by a groove 1" wide (P. 7). On this narrow ribbon 
of stone also are seen traces of Pahlavi writing. This belt 
has also suffered damage, and it is ])ossible tViat, in its entirety, 
this additional line may have contained son\e interesting 
infoianation ot\\er than th(‘. formula of adoratioAv that has betuA 
met with in the other crosses, 

Mr. B. T. Anklesa,ria, M.A., hiw, while identifying the 
fragmentary writing on the outer arch with the writing on 
the other known crosses, suggested new readings and has 
deciphered the damaged writing on the inner limb to signify : 

“ Lord Messiah the supreme.” 

T have prepared an elaborate pa|>er on the four Pahlavi crosses 
of Travancore, and T have fully a(*knowledged therein m> 
indebtedness to lioth Dr. J. J. Modi and Mr. Anklesaria for 
their very valualile and scholarly help in this matter. 

The open-air stone-cross standing in front of the principal 
church at Muttusira'^ has an inscription on its pedestal record¬ 
ing the date of its erection to be Kollam 799 (A.D. 1628). 
The stone base is devoid of any ornament, such as seraphs’ 
heads, crosses or animal designs that have been found in the 
pedestals of crosses elsewhere, but one of the broad members 
of tlie pedestal in its western face contains a replica, on a 
smaller scale, but in a complete form, of the Pahlavi Cross 
dascribed al)ove.^ From this, one may perhaps surmise that 
the damage done to the cross, either by accident or by other 
(‘arises, must have happened later than the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century A.D., and that it must have been 
put face downwards in the floor of the altar by some indivi¬ 
duals. 

of the Holy Ghost), and was found when the wooden altar was removed 
for the recionstruction of the Church. 

^ Add : Mylapore. - Side (?). 

^ This is the Tamil pronunciation. 

* Having no photograph or sketch of this replica, we ask whether 
it shows the whole front of the stone with the Persian inscription, or only 
the cro^s on it. 

5 From Mr. Paul J. Madathil’s letter we understand that the stone 
cross was fixed in the wall, with the inscribed face on the outside. 
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“ Besides these crosses, a few inscribed ones were also 
found in the church that is being renewed, and those which 
were lying about have now, at my suggestion, been collected 
and kept together in a corner. Most of them are the usual 
Vatteluttu epitaphs of the post-Portuguese period which oiu' 
commonly finds in the Travancore churches ; but only one is of 
some special importance. 

'‘The record begins with the date A.D. 1528, in which 
a cross {Mlva ^ mentioned as tUiva) of wood " appears to have 
been erected under the orders of the patriarch {lamburan);^ 
and then enumerates a few bishops who had been in charge 
of the Syrian church of Malabar in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century A.13., such as Mar Denha'^ and Mar 
Givargis-’ ((George). After them is mentioned Mattayi-padiri. 
who went to l^ortugal,-' and who is represented as the niaru- 
magan of one of the bisho])s.'^ This Vicar ^ who is styled a pddiri 
is evidently different from Matthew, one of the three men 
who went to the Patriarch Mar Simon in A.13. 1490,^ because 
that man is said to have died in Portugal. The bishop Mar 
.Simon togetliei with his vicar {pddiri) Jacob is said to have 
taken out this woodcm cross {mara-tilivd) on the 13th Kainii 
of the year A.D. 15(S(), wliicvh was tl^(^ anniversary day (iillvd- 
perundl) of the Invention of the Cross (by St. Helena, the 
mother of Emperor Constantine)^'^ and to have consecrated a 
stone cross {karingaldUhn) instead.on Good Friday the 29th 
day of Minam \n A.D. 1581. This .stone cross must however 


1 Slihd is the word. 

- The inscription does not say tiiut tlio cross was of wood. 

■'i Mr. T. K. Jos(;ph rcniarks that the patriarch is nevei- called 
' tnmpurdn,' and that, llic orders were from the king {tampuran). 

t This loaves out Mar ,\ljo of T. K. Joseph. His name would 
be in the word mdrdyu (Report, j). II) misread for Mdrdim. The Bishops 
(only two are enumorated) wore then in charge. 

Givargis would not be a Mar or Bishop. He was a Frade Frci, 
Frey (friar, monk : Fortug.), a Fra or Frate (Ital.). 

Mr. T. K. Joseph understands from the inscription tlmt botli 
Kroi George and Father Matthew werR to Portugal, after the setting 
up of the cross in 1528. 

The inscription states that Father Matthew was Friar George 
jiephew (sister’s or V)rothor's son). Might Friar George not have been 
one of the throe who went to Mesopotamia in 1490 ? 

7 Nephew of Frei George. 

^ The inscription doe.s not say he was a Vicar. 

Matthew, Joseph’s brother, who died in h]urope, was not one of th<“ 
three who went to the Patriarch .Simeon in 1490. 

10 Say : with Father Jacob. 

11 Mr. T. K. Joseph speaks of a holy cross, perhaps of stone, put up 
on a wall (?) covered with wood. He reads mar liliva (holy cross) 
instead of mara tilivd (wooden cross). 

The Invention of the Holy Cross falls on May 3. Kaimi 13 is 
l)y T. K. Joseph converted to Sept. 13, which is the eve of the Exalta¬ 
tion of the Holy Cross. 

1^1 ‘ Instead ’ is unwarranted ; neither does the inscription say who 
put up a cross on Good Friday, 1581. 
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have been different from either the Pahlavi cross described 
above, or the open-air stone-cross in the church compound, 
which was erected only in Kollam 799 (A.D. 1624). One point 
lias, however, to be noted, namely that 29th Mlnam (March 27, 
A.D. 1581) fell on a Sunday, and not on a Friday. Friday 
was March 25, Minam 27.” ^ 

The inscription referred to is in two sections and runs 
thus :— 

(I adopt Mr. T. K. Joseph’s transliteration.) 


{Section 1) : 


Line 1. 

Maran Ichb Michi = 

2_ 

3. 

yha peniiinitte 152 = 

8 mate i nelatte cliutta = 

4. 

m ana tiliva iiirut= 

5. 

6. 

ti, tarnpurante kalp= 
penayal. Mar (sic) Tana Mara = 

7. 

vu Kivariiklte piniti = 

8. 

yum ku^. ltin = 

9. 

clielam Porattaka = 

10 . 

1 techitte pOyi, tanJie 

11. 

marumaken Matiayi pa= 

12 

tiriyurn kilta—. 

[Section ,2) ; 


Line 1. 

Michiyha perannitte 1 = 

2. 

3. 

580 mate kaimi nayir 

13 tlyati rnaru tijivate 

4. 

perimalkke i mar ti!i = 

5. 

va eWtte marattir^ po = 


’ (’f. Report, op. cit., p. 11. - mist ake the report (p. 7) make;*: 
1 wo per.soiis out of Mar George and Mar Denha. Mar David should 
be called Mar Jahb Alaha, and Mar Jacob and Mar Thomas should not be 
omitted as coming to Malabar in 1504. 

Mr. T. K. Joseph says that “Minam 29 ’ i.s quite clear in the 
inscription, and that it corresponds to the Syriac month 0d5r (March). 

What does Minam 29 correspond to ? Mr. Rarnanatha Ayyar makes 
it March 27, 15H1, and says that Friday was March 25 (Minam 27). By 
the method and tables published in The Statesman, Sunday, Sept. 12 
and 19, 1920, by P. K. Chattorjee (26, Harrison Rd., Calcutta), 1 find 
that March 25, 1581, was a Saturday. Mr. Chatterjee agrees with me 
(27. 9. 1926). 

Can we make out I hat the first section of the inscription was written 
at another time than the second ? In 1528, or before 1580 ? Or that 
both sections were not written till after 1581 ? A look at the photograph, 
where the two sections are side by side, shows that the second section 
is of a different hand. 

Mr. T. K. Joseph, judging from the estampages, is of opinion that the 
two parts of the inscription are of the same period, probably of the same 
hand and that the letters in the second section are not more inclined, 
but a little smaller (9-10-’26). 

‘■i Tn line 5, r seems to be a correction from n written first.— T. K, J. 



Plate 27. 



Coins of King Gondopliaros. 
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6. tin fie ninitti Maru Chema — 

7. on mettaranum pati= 

8. ri Yakkovurn kanii = 

9. te ^ 18 tlyati perunalkke i- = 

10. tara‘•^-k-kuriche vechchii -f- 15 = 

11. 81 mate mlna nnyer 2 = 

12. 9 tiyati tiikkavelji alch=: 

13. cha nal i-k-karinkal tiliva'' 

14. iiirutti. 

In 1490 three Malabar Christians, Geoige, Joseph, and 
a. third unnamed, wlio died on the way, went to the Patriarch 
Simeon (1490-1502) to ask for bishops. George and Joseph 
were ordained priests. Simeon eonse^erated bishops, two monks, 
both named Joseph, wlio took the names of Thomas and 
John and went to India, d'homas letnrned soon after. The 
Patiiarch Elias (1502-1504) consecrated as bishops Rabans 
David the l^ong, George and Masnd, under tlie names of 
Jaballaha. Denlia and Jacob respectively. Jaballaha was 
appointed Metropolitan. These thr(‘e, together with Mar 
Thomas, set out for India, where we find them in 1504 report¬ 
ing that Mar John was still active.'* Mar Jacob, surnaraed 
Abuna in St. Francis Xavier’s letters (1542-1549), died in 


' Kaniite is a corfu|)t. ionii of Korpln-Kdht), (lie Syj'iac montli 
December. T. K. J. 

2 The word ifi,- tura or -fur. 1 suggested Hindustani for ‘ brass ’ ; 
but T. K. J()seph objects that a cross of brass encased in silver, the cross 
he supposes to be meant, would not be called a brass cr*oss. He now pro¬ 
poses chitira, for chiUira (Skt. rhUra), artistic, ornate. At first, he had 
read pitura, not knowing the meaning. Brass is piUal.a^ pichchala in 
Malayalarn The Archaeological Report, 1924-25, p. 11, has: perunalkka 
i-tarakkurisa, for T. K, Joseph’s pertmalkk{‘ i -tarn-k - kuriche. A bet ter 
estampage is wanted. 

^ See translation supra, pp. 349-559. 

t Assemani, i. HI, Ft. 1, pp. 589-590. 

The Syriac MS. No. 25, of Paris, boars the following colophon at folio 
7 ; “ This book was writt en in the year 1815 of the Greeks (A.D. 1504), - and 
glory be to the Lord—, with the hands of the stranger Jacob. Lot it be 
known to thee, my lord the reader, that, in the above-mentioned year, 
we arrived in these Indian countries at the town called Cannanore, in which 
we found our true brethren, the Franks called Portuguese, who were 
greatly pleased with us. Lot it be known also that in the year 1813 
(A.D. 1502), at the beginning of the month of September, our common 
Father, Mar Simon, the Catholicos of the East, left this world of miseries. 
The Bishops as.sernbled near our Father Mar John, the illustrious Metro¬ 
politan, and ordained Mar Elijah Catholicos and Patriarch to the throne 
of the East. And this Father Mar Elijah ordained the following Bishops 
for India: Mar Yahb Alaha, and Mar Thomas as archbishops, and Mar 
Dinha and me, the humble Jacob, as bishops, in the holy monastery of 
Mar John the Egyptian, which is situated near Gazarta of Zabdai, in the 
district of Kaulaz, on the second day of Easter, in the year 1815 of the 
Greeks (A.D. 1504).” Cf. A. Mingana, The early spread oj Christianity in 
India. Reprinted from : The Bulletin of the John Hylands Library, Vol. 
10, No. 2, July 1920, pp. 41-42. 
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Malabar in 1549.' Mar Abo would be different from Mar 
Jacob, Abilini (Syriac) meaning simply, 'our beloved father,’ 
a term used in reference to priests, bishops and patriarchs.- 

In 1501 Pedro Alvares Cabral took to Portugal two 
Malabar Christians, Joseph and his brother Matthew. Matthew 
dietl on the journey (1501). Joseph, known as Josephus Indus, 
reached Lisbon on July 31, 150J, visited Rome, Venice, Jeru¬ 
salem, and Lisbon and returned tolndia.'^ (Cf. Germann, 317 ; 
Miillbauer, 44.) FatbcM* Matthew of the Muttuchini inscription 
was not, in that case, the Matthew who went to Lisbon witli 
flosephus Indus. 

If Josephus Indus did not go to Mesopotamia in 1490, he 
went with Mar Thomas in 1492, became a priest, and returned 
in 1493. From an account of 1505 (J. and Proc. N.S., 

XIX, 1923, p. 220), it is clear that two Indian priests w^ere then 
in Portugal : doubtlciss, Joseph and Matthew. 

Th(^ Franciscan Friar 8imao de (hiimaraes, who came 
to India with Pedro Alvares in 1500, is mentioned as labouring 
among the St. Thomas (diristians.'' Another Franciscan, Friar 
ljuis de Salvador, who came to India the same year, was 
for a time at Cannanoni and Cochin ; he visited the court of 
the king of Diam]3er, and went next on a visit to St. Thomas’ 
grave at Mylapore. In 1510, after the capture of Goa by the 
Portuguese, he \vas sent on an embassy to the court at Vijaya- 
nagar,'* but was murdered there by a Turk in 1511. On the 
basejuent of the temple of Vithalaswami, Vijayanagar, Fr. H. 
Keras, S.J., has found what he thinks to be a portrait of this 
Friar. In an endless procession of liorses and men figuring 
Portuguese fidalgos, there is in front of them and turned 
tow'ards them the strange figure of a bearded man, dressed 
in a long gown falling to his feet. His head is covered with a 
bonnet showing at least two of its angular j)oints. His left hand 
holds a long staff." No doubt, a Padre ; possibly, Friar Luis de 
Salvador. 

A Malabar Christian was in Portugal about the time when 
the Muttuchira Church was built. King Joao, who reigned 
from 1521 to 1557, ordered to instruct him in the sacred letters, 
so that on his return he might teach liis own people through 
his native Malavar. He stated that two disciples of St. Thomas 
built a Chuich (one at Cranganore, the other at Quiloii). 


1 On Jan. 26, 1549, .St. Francis Xavier writes that the “Armenian " 
Bishop Jacoine Abnna has been 45 years in Malabar. Cf. Travancorc 
Manual^ II. 157. Fr. Nicolo Lancilotti writes the same from Cochin, 
Dec. 26, 1548. Cf. Selectae Jndiarum Epiatolae, Florontiae, 1887, p. 65. 
- Note from Mr. T. K. Joseph (19-9-’26). 

Miillbauer, Qeschichte der hath. Missionen in OntindieUy p. 44. Cf. 
'Oermann, 315-317. * Ibid., p. 44. Ibid., p. 44. 

0 The Examiner, Bombay, Sept. 4, 1926, p. 429 ; or rather: H. Heras. 
8.J., Historical Carvings at Vijayanagara, in Journ. of the Mythic Society, 
XVll, No. 3 of 1926, pp. 85-88, where the carving appears in a photograph. 
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St. Thomas left them in charge, when he went to Coromandel, 
and each of them was buried in his church. 

‘‘ This Christian also related to us,” says Joao de Barros, 
‘'that in the house of Coulam, which was built by another 
disciple of the Apostle St. Thomas, stood a sepulchre of the 
Sibyl whom they call the Indian (Sibyl), and that that Church 
was an oratory of hers. And that, through her warning, 
announcing the birth of Christ Jesus, a king of the Ceilam 
island, called Pirimal, went in a ship to the coast of Mascate, 
to join two kings who went to adore the Lord at Bethlehem, 
and that he was the third, who, at the request of the Sibyl, 
brought to her the image of our Lady, painted in a pkdure 
{relavolo), which was placed in her own sepulchre. Of the 
journey of those kings and of the place where lived the other 
two {P. in whose company he went, we wrote in our 

Oeography, when we speak of the cities of Nazua and Balia, 
which are at the back of the mountain-range running along the 
coast of Mascate, which Province the Arabs call Yman.” ^ 

Gouvea’s Jornada (Bk. 1, Ch. 14, fol. 48b, col. 2) refers 
to the Muttuchira Church. 

‘ The next day, which was tlie second of the octave [of 
Easter, i.e., Easter Monday, 1599], the Archbishop [A. de 
Menezesj went [from Carturte “ or KatutturuttiJ to the Cliurch 
of Nagpili,'^ about half a league from Carturte,where had been 
first the CaCj^anar'* Jacob, whom the false Bishop Simeao^' 
left in his place, when he went to Portugal,'^ as was said above. 
He was very well received by all the people and by the 
Oayanares of the Church, all of whom tendered obedience to 

1 Joilo (le Barros, Da Asia, Dec. 3, 1.7, c. 11 (Dec. 3, Pte 2, Lisbon, 
1777, pp. 236-237). Joao de Bai ros lived in 1406 -1570. His ( Jeograpliy 
is not published. 

Katutturutti ( = sea-island).—T. Iv. Joseph. 

Nayappalli, not Nagappula. The jS'ayappalli Church is called also 
Vluttuchira Church, although the names refer to twt) different localities 
<*lose to each other.—T. K. J. 

1 Muttuchira is one mile S.E. of Katutturutti, while Nagappula is 
about 25 miles by road K. by N, of Katutturutti.—T. K. J. 

5 Kattanar, correctly Karttanar, pronounced Kassanar l)y some 
people, (r and n=r and n in the English ‘ ran ‘ wren ‘ ruin ’). Katta¬ 
nar meant ‘ lord ’ in old Malayalam. It is a title of honour applied to 
Syrian Christian priests of Malabar. Lords or chiefs of small territories 
are called KarttavuSy from Skt. Karttu. The priests of the St. Thomas 
Christians of Malabar are lords or chiefs of their parishes, which are called 
i^avaka, literally ‘a chief’s territory.’ Their bishops represent their 
ancient king and have royal titles and dignity.—T. K. J. 

® Mar Simon came to Malabar in 1578, and died [ in the Franciscan 
Convent] at Lisbon in 1599.—T. K. J. 

7 The 3rd Provincial Council of Goa (1585) decided to remove Mar 
Simeon from the Malabar Coast. He was arrested and was sent through 
Goa and Portugal to Rome. “He appointed a Syrian priest named 
Jacob to bo his Vicar General among the Thomas Christians, and this 
Jacob continued to teach Nestorian doctrines among them for twelve 
years after this.” {Tramnoore Manvnl, II. 169.) 
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him and to the Holy Roman Church, as had been done by 
those of Carturte, where the greater number of them had been 
present (Fol. 49a, col. 1) at the offices of the Holy Week ; 
and so lie confirmed all the people and baptised in "the same 
way the little children, and he preached to them, the people 
of this (yhurch joining in everything the people of Carturte 
as regards obedience to the Archbishop, whereupon he returned 
the same day, and on the morrow' he left for Molandurte.” ^ 

Another visit of the Archbishop is described in Gouvea’s 
Jornada (Bk. 2, Ch. 14, fol. 109b, col. 2). 

‘‘From Corolengate^ he turned to the Church of Ignha- 
peri;^ in the same lands of the Pirnenta'^ Queen (da Raynha 
da Pimenta : Pepper Q\ieen), which is called of the Holy Ghost. 
He had been in it twice already when he was the first time 
at Carturte.*’ It is a small Church, but very devout, and 
of those which are best adorned in tlie 8c^rra.^‘ And in it 
r(\sid(‘(l the Cayanar dacob, a schismatic;, who with some othtu* 
priests whom h(; won over upheld against Mar Alirahno the 
faction of the intruder Bishoj) Mar Symeao, and they followed 
them, as we said in the first book. 

“ One evening, the Archbishop, as was his practice in all 
the Cliurches, was baptizing in that Church some boys and 
little children, who had been brought together. While he w^as 
doing this in a v(;ry devout small chapel, where stood the 
font, theie. arrived, with letters frfini the ships of the kingdom, 
a servant of his, who came from Goa, and had disembarked 
at Cochin. The Archbishop finished the ceremony, and opened 
the letters. They contained very distressing news, chiefly the 
death of the Catholic King Dom Phelipe the First, our Lord, wdio 
had sent him to India. The loss affected the whole of Chris¬ 
tianity. There was also the new s of the death of the Countess 
de Kodondo, Dona Mccia de Noronha, his sister And after 
this, came other ne\is of much discomfort to him, which had 
followed the former. He kept it all to himself in great secrecy ; 
and, as there were many Gcmtios who had come to see the 
ceremonies of the Church, as was their wont in all the places, 
h(> gave order to ring the bell and sang the Te Deum laudamus 
with the priests whom he was taking with him. And he held 
a discourse to the Christians, telling them to give great thanks 
to our Lord, who favoured so much the interests of Christianity 

^ Mulantnrutti (=bamboo-i.sIand), commonly pronounced Molantu- 
lutti.—T. K. J. 

- Kuravalanhatc* commonly pronounced Koravalahhatc (e —c in the 
l^nglish ‘her’), is near MuUuchira. ~T. K. J. 

lgnhaperi=Nayappalli (Muttuchiia).—T. K. J. 

Probably for Pimenata, Vemmalanat^, the name of tho Queen’s 
territory, with Katutturutti as capital.—T. K. J. 

1 do not find in Goiivoa any account of tho second visit to 
MutUichira. 

The Mountains of Malabar. 
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in those parts : [Fol. UOa, col. 1) six ships had come from 
the Kingdom with many thousands of soldiers, and much 
money ; the kingdom was very prosperous ; King D. Phelipe, 
our Lord, promised to send many more people within the 
year. He said all this, so that the news might spread over the 
whole of Malavar, news at which our enemies, chiefly the 
Moors, lose heart, whereas our friends take courage, and we 
are respected and feared among those infidels, chiefly at that 
juncture, when, owing to the check we had received at the 
hands of the Cunhale,^ the Moors of Malavar thought that we 
,had no strength left to wage war against them and destroy 
them. Thereupon the Archbishop left for Carturte .... 

C.—A Maltese Cross at Katutturutti (Major). 

At Katutturutti (Ettumanur P.O.), inside the Church of 
St. Mary’s, a Southist ilomo-Syrian Church, built about A.D. 
1500,^ along the left wall of the nave, and near the lateral door, 
a small cross is cut in a stone inserted in the wall. This cross, 
Maltese in ap|)earance, is in old style, as shown by the wavy 
projectioii meant to represent leaves, on both sides, above the 
calvary.'^ This wavy projection is not unknown in Europe. 1 
find a sample of it in the brass crucifix on the main altar of the 
chapel of this College, 8t. Joseph’s, Darjeeling. 

The inscription round this Katutturutti cross says : Kollain 
era 782. The (JhuT’ch was consecrated by Mar Abraham.” 
K.E. 782=:A.D. 1597 The cross and the inscription would 
have been made, we must suppose, on the occasion of the 
consecration of the Church. 

We reproduce this cross further on, to show that the Maltese 
type of cross, common in China, was not unknown in Malabar, 
and that, therefore, the Maltese crosses found at Mylapore may 
be pre-Portuguese. 

1 Kunnali. - T. K. J.—The Viceroy of Goa had went his brother, 
D. Lnis da Gama, against the “Cunhali” and had lost 40 Portuguese in 
the operations. Cf. M. Xavier, Compendio Vniuersaf., Nova Goa, 1917, 
p. 70. A much larger number of killed on the Portuguese side will be 
found in Pimenta’s Nova Relatio .... Anno i-VtS cf* 09 . .. ., Moguntin', 
1001, pp. 142-14,3. 

2 Date given in The Catholic Directory, Madras, 1922, p. 309. 

“ An inscription around a cross, on a granite slab fixed on the outside 
of the northern wall of the old church of Katutturutti, says that, on 
Sunday, February 22, 1590, Bishop Mar Abraham, aided b>’ four priests, 
laid a stone for the chancel with the object of rebuilding the church into 
a bigger one. I published a translation of this inscription in The Western 
Star, a Trivandrum newspaper, on 9-2-1922.”—T. K. J. 

February 22, 1590, was a Thursday (N.S.), a Sunday (O.S.). 

2 “ To judge from a sketch of this cross in my file, this is an imita¬ 
tion, with slight modifications, of the Persian crosses at Katamattam, 
Muttuchira, or Kottayam, probably of the one at Miittuchira, close by.” 
-T. K. .J. 
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The Christian art of the St Thomas' Christians in MaJabar. 
chiefly their magnificent open-air crosses, must form the subject 
of a separate study. 

D.—Neranam. 

While rebuilding their Church lately, the people of Neranam 
made some interesting discoveries. 

i visited the pla(;e, one of 8t. Thomas’ Seven Churches, 
now Jacobite, on January 28. 1024, but reached too late in the 
evening u itli my party to be able to photograph the many relics 
of stone carvings which had belonged to the old church. 

Jhe open-air cross and its <;arved panels; in the Church : 
the brass lam])-stand. and the big old baptismal font 
decorated with different types c)f crosses ; in the garden : 
a pillar near the treasury bearing the carved figures of Saints 
Peter and Paul; two pillars, each with a defaced female figure 
holding in front of her a cup for illuminations; another with a 
defaced figure of a woman holding a cup (above her head?) : 
two stone lamp-stands of nine storeys; a loose stone showing a 
boar fighting a tiger : these* were only some of the things, nou 
discarded perhaps as idolatrous or pagan, or to be discarded as 
such by and by. under the influence of certain foreign religious 
pressures, which we would have liked to photograph. Some of 
the decorations on the open-air cross w ere : lotuses, a deer, a lion, 
a peacock, an elephant holding something in his trunk, a lion 
fighting elephants, the vsun, a big fish showing his teeth, etc. 

What attracted, how'ever, chiefly mv attention was a type 
of cross on a fragment of stone lying in the Church compound, 
which J had not seen before and saw nowhere afterwards in 
Malabar: it seemed to be a combination of a cross and of St. 
Thomas’ carpenter’s rule. I insisted with the Priest in charge 
that this cross should be placed in the treasury of the Church, 
wdiich I doubt not was done. 

I had come all that distance chiefly to hear about a 
‘ leather book,’ which 1 had been told had been found under the 
altar. From the disconnected account given us by the Priest, 
who did not speak English, I understood that what had been 
found w ithin the altar was a granite stone ; it had a cross above, 
and tw^o belo^\ (at the corners); that stone w as covered with 
another of same shape and size, but without crosses ; below 
these two stones there was a scroll of thick silver paper, which 
w as supposed to have some holy oil on it; with it was found also 
a plain wooden cross with metal linings at the corners and a 
ring at one end. This cross had been given to the present 
Metropolitan Mar Dionysios.’ The tw o stones had been placed in 


1 111 \’Oiy aiioieiil/ times the Christian practioe in jiartw of Malabar, 
at Palnr, near Crariganore, was to weai' a wooden cross round the neck. 
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the treasury. We could not, however, inspect tiiein, as we Jjad 
not given notice of our arrival, and the opening of the treasury 
is a complicated performance, requiring the presence of four 
persons, each of whom keeps one of tlie keys. In spite of that, 
we were told that a big gold cross, a gold chalice made in 
France, and a monstrance, with a lunette to hold the Sacred 
Host—evidently all relics of former Catholic occupation—had 
been stolen. The monstrance, very likely, dated from before 
the middle of the 17th century, when the Neranam Churcli was 
in union with Rome. A statue of the Madonna and Child, 
in the round, w^hich we were shown, and another of pure gold, 
18 inches long, which was in the treasury, must have been of 
similar date. 

We noticed only one inscription ; but many inscriptions, 
w e Avere told, had been used for steps in several places, as is the 
practice in many other Churches of Malabar. Quite a large 
number of inscriptions too had been walled u]), for safe-keeping, 
within the masonry of the new Neranam altar If my memory 
serves me right, large funerary urns were at times dug up not 
far from the Church.^ 

This is \vhat w^e found and heard at only ouc‘ (.hurch, 
during a visit which lasted only an hour and a half, most 
of OUT* time being spent in conversation with the Priest, 
as it was dark. Who know^s what a thorough exploration 
of the grounds, an inspection of the treasury, and the 
Priest’s books and palm-leaf church records, if any, might have 
revealed! Many churches too have their traditions, wTitten 
or oral, their church songs, the story of their filiation, etc. 

1 have said, and I wish to repeat here, that Malabar is 
an FI Dorado for the Christian archaeologist and liturgist, a 
terra incognita. Hundreds of churches will repay a visit, and 
many of them hold out an even richer harvest of antiquities 
than Neranam. 

Eager as 1 w as to know more about the wooden cross given 
to the Metropolitan Mar Geevarghese Dionysios, 1 w rote to His 
Grace wdth the result that T obtained a photograph of it. 
From His Grace’s secretary, Mr. K. V, Chakko, B.A., L.T., 
Niranam, Tiruvalla P.O., I had two letters, the second dated 
November 22, 1926, and both containing valuable information 
on some of the points of interest noted above, as also on others 
w hich w ere new to me. These will be duly recorded here. 

'‘1. There are two slabs :—^ 


1 “Some three or four years ago, it was reported to me tliat a big 
funerary urn, on the bank of the river near one of the two Neranam 
churches, was visible to those w^ho passed by in boats, having been half 
exposed from top to bottom by the action of the w ater.”—I’. K. J. 

2 This refers to the two stones, referred to above, incorrectly, as 
ha ving been found wdthin the altar. 
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(a) The nether stone measures 8|"x7tV'xr'. 
three crosses, similar in shape and size, 
lightly carved on it. {Fig. i.) Each 
arm of the cross is long. They form 
an isosceles triangle, the birse measuring 

3", and the sides 5" each. The edge ___ 

near the top cross is broken. The other ( _ 

three edges are fairly polislu^d. ^ 


There are 


n 


I 


“(6) The upper slab is now 
broken. The two pieces, when put 
together in position, measure 
14J" X 10 X 1.V^ The slab is roughly 
polished like the other one. 

‘‘There is no inscription whatever 
on either of the two stone slabs. The stone slabs a and b were 
found, not at the altar, hut to the 


t’i<.. 1. Olio of tfio tfii’ro 
crossos ot the noihor 
slab (Neranain). 


south of the southern grave (cf. infra. 
No. 4), very close to tlie chancel wall, 
almost near the south-west corner of 
the oblong chancel floor. 

“ 2. Below the step just in trout of 
the altar was found a silver-looking 
tube, w^hich, when scu aped, was found 
to be of copper. It looked somewhat 
like a cartridge, measuring The 

tube contained some yellowish powder 
believed to be Holy Chrism used in the 
Sacrament of Confiiination throughout 
the Eastern Church |See the next 
letter for an explanation of this find.] 

“ 3. The cross as sketched in your 
letter measures 7^"x4". {Fig. 2.) 
The hook at the top measures \ l". It narrow s towards the end 
and slightly slants towards tlu^ left arm of the cross. 

“ 4. In the body of the Church, on either side of the cen¬ 
tral walk proceeding west from the centre of the altar, were 
found two graves. Only bishops received burial in such a 
highly sacred place. 

“ (a) The north grave yielded the wooden cross and a 

ring. 


ir 



[ . 


^ J ;• 

/ 


\ 1 


I'lG. 2.—Cross on a frag* 
monfc of stono al 
N(>rariam. 


•‘(61 The south grave yielded a ring and a silver sUba or 
cross, such as a bishop holds in his hand when he blesses the 
people. The sUba, wrought in thin silver plates, was fastened 
on to a silver plate, to which was attached a handle. The 
same was in all probability put into the hand of a deceased 
prelate when placed in the grave. Bishops even to-day are 
buried in the sitting posture, arrayed in full episcopal vest¬ 
ments. 
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“ (6) There was also found, embedded in the north wall of 
the chancel a copyier vessel, 17 A"' in height 
with a girth in the middle of 37'". The girth 
at the top is and at bottom 25J''. It 

is now kept in an almirah built into the 
chancel wall behind, and screened by, the 
high altar. It contained solidified Holy 
Chrism, which is being used at present, as 
occasion demands. The vessel was well 
sealed up, when found.” 

The Secretary’s second letter, dated 
Niranam, Tiruvalla P.O., Travancorc. No¬ 
vember 22, 11)26, runs thus :— 

His Grace Mar Dionysius commanded 
me to forward to you the accompanying 
copies of the yihotograph of the ptHitora] 
cross. It looks the same on either side, and 
so only one side was exposed to the camera 
This cross was found in one of the two graves in the chancel, 
[t is of wood, which to acquire sanctity may very likely 
have had contact with our Blessed Lord’s Cross or the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. When dug out, it was encased in 
some gilt metal. It was given to the late Mar Joseph 
Dionysius, who substituted gold for the baser metal, but 
the original look and style of build was strictly preserved. 
His Grace the i)resent Metropolitan is an eye-witness to tin* 
original and the re-build. The cross is now in the possession of 
His Grace, as the successor of the late Joseph Dionysius.^ The 
exposed part in the middle is of wood, as mentioned above. 
The Bi.shops were buried in olden days in the chancel, then in 
the easternmost part of the nave, now only outside the church, 
in the verandah, etc. 

“There is no wearing of wooden crosses round the neck 
these days. Children w ear a gold cross in the middle of a neck¬ 
lace, especially boys. The Ihali, an Indian marriage ornament 
worn by every married woman, also has a small cross w^irked 
into it, on the obverse side. 

“ There is a stone-laying ceremony performed by the Bishop 
at the time of consecrating a Church.". . . .The stone, a small 
block of granite or laterite, is taken. It has a small pit in the 
middle. Into this is placed a small silver case into which is 
put some frankincense (such as is used for the censer during 
any service in the church) and a portion of the Holy Chrism ; 

1 T. K. Joseph su^rgests (ll-12-’26) that a cro.ss of small value wa.s 
flubstitutod for a Bishop’s costly gold cross set with stones, when the 
Bishop was buried. 

2 “ Not the laying of a foundation-stone as obtaining in the West.” 
(K. V. Chakko in his first letter, undated, received by me on Nov. 14, 
1926.) 



Kki. It. C o p p e r 
vessel, contain¬ 
ing Holy Chrism, 
found within the 
Noj th wall of the 
Church at Nera- 
nam. 
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also a very small gold cross. An inscribed stone covers the 
nether stone and the pit containing the silver case. This is 
buried in the chancel, and the ‘ thronos ’ or altar is built over 
it. 

• Most unfortunately, part of the chancel door at Neranarn 
was dug up rather carelessly find with no antiquarian by, and 
some loss may have occurred. 

“ What is given above is the substance of His Grace's 
words, of whicii 1 took note. His Grace will always be happy 
to give whatever help he can to further your endeavours,” 

These notes ought to prove of value on occasions when old 
Malabar churches are demolished, or the floor of old churches 
is dug up. They show what one may expecd to find. 

E.—Crosses at Kollad. 

‘ On i:fth Vrischikam, 1096 M.E. (1920 A.i).), on the top 
of a hillock at Kollate (Kollad) near Kottayam, Travancore. 
a ‘ miraculous’ cross or rather a set or three crosses, was dug 
up. The stone-cutters were digging for laterite stone for the 
Church, and by chance came upon a row of three square holes 
in the bed of laterite. The row of holes was one foot broad. 
In the hole at either end there was a square granite slab each 
(4 inches sepiare) with a cross mark, while in the central hole 
there was a gi’anite cross about 3 inches long, covered with 
gold-la(!e cloth. The cotton core of the gold threads had 
decayed, and the fabric was therefore tattered. These crosses 
are now in the Reformed Svrian or* Mar Thomas (^hurch at 
Kollad.” (T. K. J.. 2M0-’26.) 

‘‘ The Kollad crosses I wrote to you about, some days ago. 
are Latin crosses. fJiist now I have received an actual size 
sketch of them. They were deposited in holes in the laterite 
bed, which were l i ft. deep, while the bed of laterite was itself 
5 ft. below the surface. There w^ere no graves in that place, 
nor aiu^ inhabitants until a few years ago. Who put these 
crosses there ? T cannot say. When ? I cannot say. But 
they may be of the Portuguese period, if Latin crosses were not 
in vogue here during the Portuguese times” (T. K. J., 28-10- 
'26) Some of our Persian crosses are more Latin than Greek ; 
let us say they are Latin. See the cross at St. Thomas’ Mount, 
Mylapore, and the cross of Anuradhapura, Ceylon. 

On October 31, 1926, Mr. T K. Joseph sent me actual 
size sketches of the three crosses, two of them marked on 
detached stones, the central one being a cross-shaped stone 
clearly of Latin form. 
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Fig. 1. —Thi-ee crossios found at tlio Kollad (1920). 


On October 16, 192(), my correspondent comments a^^ain 
on this find. ‘‘ After much correspondence of enquiry, 1 
have come to the conclusion that the Kollad crosses were laid 
in olden days as foundation crosses for a church contemplated, 
1)ut not built. They are Latin crosses. The boundary marks 
for the Church have also betm discovered there. Please refer 
to the sketch herewith. 

“ These crosses, and the 5 holes (1-5) in th(^ form of a big 
Latin (;ross, were actually there in the bed of laterite, 5 ft. 
below the surface. The dotted lines of the sketch represent 
my interpretation.' ’ 



Fig. 2. —Tentative plan of chaneel^of a projected 
church (?) at Kollad, Malabar, at the place 
where the three crosse.s were found. 
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On 28-3-1924 the Rev. Thomas Joseph (Ravoor, Kudu- 
velil House, Maraman, P.O. Kozheiichery, Timvalla, Travaii- 
core) wrote to me that within a church had been found a 
skeleton, round the neck of which was tied with a wire an 
inscribed copper plate. His exact words are : “I understand 
a stone written in ancient language is kept in a house called 
Changail Kozhy.^ It can be easily taken. Another cross was 
found when the new foundations were digging. This copper 
was tied to the neck of a dead body.” Further inquiries 
remained without response. 

1 “ 1 am inforinod that it in nothing; more than an ofdinary inscribed 
ij,rave stone of tlie Portugue^se period.'’—T. K. J. 



2. Jiuined Churches near Kodiveri, Cohnbaiore 

After my own adventurous and futile attempts to discover 
the site of the church of Nilalvkal (Chayal), out* of tlie Seven 
Churches popularly said to have been built by St. Tliomas the 
ApOvStle himself, attempts which cut out six precious days (Feb¬ 
ruary 1-b) from my tour in Malabar (1924), 1 was not a little 
interested to read in The. Examiner^ Bombay, dan. r>, 1924. 

p. 10 ; 

“ Vanished India/n, Missions. —Discoveries of much interest 
arc (expected to result from investigations which are being made 
in the Nilgiri Hills, in South India. A missionary of the Mis¬ 
sion of Kodiveri. Erode, Coimbatore, in this region, is conduct¬ 
ing researches into the buried Catholic Missions of the hills near 
his Mission. It is thouglit that further exploration may reveal, 
among the stoiui (crosses which were recently uneartlicd in a 
forest near by, more' traces of th(^s(‘ long vanished Christian 
settlements. ...” (7.7'. 

Stone crosses ( We had gone in search of one at. Nilakkal, 
in search of the ped(‘stal and other parts of it, since the top 
portion above the horizontal beam, bearing ancient Latin (?) 
characters, representing l.N.H.l. (?) or XPJ (?), and other char¬ 
acters (?) in an Indian (?) script, had been brought away somi^ 
twelve years ago t o the top of a hill at Kuvapalli, near Kanjira- 
])alli, where it is now religiously kept as a great treasure. 

Stone crosses ? 1 had seen any number of them in Travaik- 

core and Cochin, ojren-air crosses, magnificent pieces of art, 
most of them, (a’osses old and modern, some dated, most of 

them undated, and going back.God alone knoWs how 

far back. Practically everyone of the Syrian Churches of 
Travancoie and Cochin, Catholic or Jacobite, prides itself on 
one of these crosses. How" far North and West and East did 
this line of crosses extend in ancient, I mean i^re-Portuguese, 
times ? The suspicion is that, as there were ancient Christian 
settlements at Calicut, in British Malabar, so there were in 
Kanara, thus joining us, through Konkan and its harbours, 
on to the Christian settlements of Thaiia, Supera (near Bassein), 
and Broach, in A.D. 1323, even as far Sind. 

Stone cuosses ? 1 remembered stone crosses of large dimen¬ 

sions found by W. King, near closed dolmens at Mungapet, 
in the territory of the Nizam of Hyderabad. Cf. 

1877, p. 177 ; Mgr. Laouenan, Le Brahmanisme el ses rapports 
avec le Judaisme el le Christianisme, Pondichcry, 1884, I. 227 ; 


^ Reprinted with aorne changes from 2'he Catholic Herald, Calcutta, 
1924, June 11, pp. 385-386; June 18, pp. 401-402. 
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Indian Anliquart/, IV (1875), 306; VII (1878), 234 (meiitioriiug 
also a cross aiul dressed nicrnorial stones of truncate pyramidal 
shape at Basatpur, near Leiyo, in the valley of the Bikaro 
River, Hazarihagh District, about which the Arcli;eoIogical 
Cepartnient of Patna could not, afttu* som(i search, give me any 
(ilue in 1923); Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments, p^). 486- 
488, describing and figuring stone crosses at Katapur and 
Nirrnal, in the Nizam’s Dominions, Mr. ,1. Walhouse {Ind. 
Antiq., VII, 1878, p. 234> greatly wondering whether Fergusson 
and King refer to the same (n*08ses or not. 

Stone crosses? Grosses on stone? In February, 1921, 
Monsieur G. Jouveau-Dubrueil spoke to me at Pondicherry of 
a cross discovered by him in prehistoric surroundings beyond 
the Palar River, as he was going from Ghingleput to llttara- 
mallur.' He liad passed, on the right, a very small hill with 
a fort, v\ hen on both sides of the road he noticed (hides of 
stones and cairns. At one of the (hrcles there was in tlie 
(amtre a big stone suppoi'tcMl by thrcic or four others, and. 
while examining the lower face of the big stone, actually going 
underneath it, he found on the surface, which ha(I been 
ilattentul, “ a very distinct cross, which surely was not natural, 
but emgraved. Tliis kind of dolmen was very near the road, 
but 1 (to not remember very exactly w here. 1 think, however, 
that it was south of the road from Ghingleput to Uttaramallur.” 
(Lcttei' from Caiinanore, June 20, 1921.) 

What stone crosses then liad our missionary of Kodiveri 
found ? Had the 8t. Thomas Christians ever spread as far as 
the Nilgiris ? Were these (;ross(5s relics of the evangelisation 
of Mysor(' l)y the Dominicans in the fourteenth century ? Could 
we rely at all on the statement in the Catholic Encifclopedki, 
New York, s.v. Preachers, that Mysore was evangelised by 
the Dominicans in 1325 ? The date was that of Friar Jordanus 
of S ‘verac, who was at Thana, Supera, Broach^ and (h)ga at the 
time, all places on tlie West Coast, and far from the Mysoie 
hinterland. We hear of the Friar again in 1329 and 1330, when 
the Pope sent him as Bishop to Gohimburn (Quilon), after first 
raising (\)lunibuin to the rank of a city, and its church to 
that of a cathedral; but no one can say whether Jordanus ever 
reached Columbum again, and with him ends what we know of 
the story of our medieval missions. Yet, what of certain crosses 
mentioned by Father A. Launay as at Anekal, in the Bangalore 
District, one of which he says had a cross, and the date 
1400? In 1599, at the Council of Diamper, there was an 
impression that the Malas or mountaineers of Malabar and 
the Todtis of the Nilgiris had come from the Mylapore side 
and were apostate Christiana. Father James Fenicio, S.J., 
went from Calicut to the Todas in 1603, but found that they 

' Also spelt ; Uttaramerur IG.J.-D.). 
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worshipped the buffalo, as they still do. Were the crosses ot 
Kodiveri merely remnants of the Jesuit Missions in Mysore 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ^ And had 
Tipil Sultan’s evil reign sufficed to heap up ruins in Mysore 

When J was making these reflexions, or at least most of 
them, on February 21, 1924, I was comfortably settled in the 
Bishop’s House, Tricliur, recovering from ni}' Malabar tour. 
1 called for Mr. E. 1. Chandy of Pallam, Kottayam, the young 
man who had for nearly a month shared all my Avanderings, 
showed him 77/c Examiner and gave him a surjjrise. But that 
young worthy surprised nie a great deal more by saying he had 
read some five’! montlis before in one of the Malabar papers that 
a cross-shaped foundation had been found on th(' banks either 
of the Tapti or of the Narbada. The writer of the article, who 
probably was the dis(;overer, concluded that it was a (niristian 
church. “ Why did you not tell me that before ^ " 1 asked : 

for J had V(^ry nearly missed that important piece of informa¬ 
tion, considering tliat 1 was to leave Malabar altogetht‘r two 
<lays later. Cross-shaped foundation i E.Vaetly like tiie infor¬ 
mation someone had given me about the Nilakkal church, 
which we did nob find after all in the Malabar (^lephant-iiffested 
forests. The Tapti or the Narbada ? That u as prtMusely 
where Friar Jordan us had been, and where we expect the bishop 
of Kalliana to have been about A.l). 535. 

The next moment found me writing a, letter to out' of the 
big men in th(' land of th(^ Five Kivers, one intcresKMl in our 
ancient missions, tliough not a Catholic, one whom Mr. Chandy’s 
information would probably not havt* escaped. M\ n(‘.\t hotter 
was addressed to the missionaries of Kodivxri. 1 told them 
some of my wondeid'ul famdes, and asked them what they had 
really found. I even wrote to the priest at Erode asking him to 
meet me at the refreshment room of Erode, two days later, 
wdien I passed, and tell me whatever he knew- of the Kodivtni 
finds, if he knew any tiling at all. kSomehow, he missed me, or 
he did not come, perhaps because it was Saturday, a day for 
confessions. 

Here is the letter of Father d. B. Petit of Kodiveri. How ¬ 
ever disappointing for one who measures Christian antiquity in 
terms of Malabar, Mylapore, or Gobi Desert history, it is quite 
satisfactory according to our u.siial Indian standards. 

SlKHARASAMTALAYAM, 

l-S-^24. 

Dear and Reverend Father, 

Only this evening do I receive your letter, dated 
21-2-’24. 1 was absent from Kodiveri the whole of this week, 

and I am in a small station for the administration of the 
Catholics. 

I regret very much that I am going to disappoint you. 
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44ie Drosses 1 have found in the Moyar V^alley are grave¬ 
stones, and they are not very old. I had read in the book of 
the Rev. Fr. Bertrand of Trichinopoh’' a letter of the Rev. F'r. 
Balthasar da Costa speaking of a flourishing community of 
Catholics in a place called Ossola in 1653. It is this place ] 
have found. The only vestiges that remain of this place are 
about ten tombs with a roughly cut stone cross and no inscrip¬ 
tion at all. So, these crosses are not pre-Portuguese crosses. 

In another place in the forests, called Guttialatur, 1 have 
also found the relics of an old chapel with the altar still stand¬ 
ing ; but this too dates from the time of the Portuguese 
missionaries. 

in another place, named Thoraiampalayam, 1 have becm 
shown a grave which is thought to be the grave of a Portuguese 
missionary. 

In another jdaee. named Shemandampalayam, I have seen 
another grave, which some say is the grave of a missionary, 
while others think it is that of a catec^hist. But nowhere have 
I found any inscriptions. 

As you know Father Launay’s book on the Missions of 
kondicherry, Coimbatore, etc., you must have seen in it a sketch 
of some stones forming a portico at a place named Kanavakarai, 
in the Coimbatore Mission, and you must have been able to see 
whether it belongs to the I Portugese period.. . .’ 

1 shall feel mucli obliged to you, if you will kindly send me a 
copy of the Mission nia|> of Madura in the eighteenth century, 
as there are some other places, mostly on the hills of Sattia- 
inangalam, where there were Catholic stations then, but which 
I cannot find.... 

J. B. Petit.- 


1 Am illustration of this portico a]>petirs in A. Launay’H Hisloire detf 
Misulonti de I'Jndr, Paris, V (1898), p. Ixxxiii. It is also described 
/hid., I (1898), p. Ixxxviii, There ean Ijc no doubt that those ruins are 
of tho I’ortn^uoso ])eriod. One of the monolithic pillars bears a cross 
and tlie monogram of the Society of Jesus, IHS, with a cross above the H 
and three nails below ; another' pillar has a cro.ss and the monogram of 
Mary, M and A interwoven. 

2 l*'r. J. B. Petit wrote again about Ossola and Kanavakarai 
(4-1-1920): 

“ As for tho ero.sses I found at Ossola, 1 did not measure thoin, and 
I cannot say w'hether they are Latin t)r Greek in shape. One of these 
crosses is on a tomb registered by tho liritish Government as that of a 
European supposed to have been mauled by a tiger or a bear about 80 
years ago All the other tombs with cross stones stand in a line along the 
disusenl Sultan Road from the Gazulatti Pass to Gajanoor and Talavadi 
and Mysore. As there are near by the ruins of a fort of Tipu Sultan, 1 
am rather inclined to think they are tombs of officers in the service of 
Tipu Sultan, perhaps the tombs of French officers or soldiers, as therc^ 
wore some in Tipa’s armies. If they were tombs of British officers, 
there would be an ineoription. 

As for the stones forming a portico at Kanavakarai, I have never 
seen them, though I have seen a reproduction. Unhappily 1 have 
not Fr. Launay^s hook here. I think those stones must be post-Portu- 





Thom^. Bishop’s Museum.—A 43.—Large shallow stone basin with rope-like rim : 
baptismal font ( ?). Cf. p. 11, No, 12. 
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1 have by now congratulated Fr. Petit on his finds, and, to 
assist him in making further discoveries, I have sent tracings 
of portions of Fr. L. Carrez’ maps, Nos. 42 and 43. in his Athh^ 
Geographiciis Soc. Jcsu, Parisiis, HKK) 

it may interest others tlian Fr Petit to know the villages 
of the old Mysore Missions which were evangelised by the 
Jesuits of the Province of (loa in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Fr. Carrez gives them thus in aljihabetical order 

Alembari, Anekal, Anupaleam. Arsuaca, Arubale, Bessua- 
patti, Budapari, Calcavery, (Jampinagapatam, Canarempettu, 
Canavacarei, Oaramatampatty (in the map this name is written 
(Jarutanipatti), Chadnugati, Chattiapatti, Ohellam, Chiringa- 
patnani, Chirucalei, Collegoutourou, Oongorali, Crapari, Darnia- 
)>orei. I)evancottei, Ellamangalam, (Juarenalli, Madiampatti 
(not on the map), Maisfiour, .Maggue, Maraiidavalli. Mogamnur, 
Navalpatti, Noreng-pettei, Partavan. Penuguei, Poliamthuna, 
Pomuluru, Kampui', Sampali, Sandarajiatti, Satyamangalain, 
Semeneluru, Tekelam. Temiclienalli, Toirecompetu Vandicottei, 
Velialacondam, V elleyenpettei, Xavierpahaim. Ximgapetti. 
(Names in italics are on Carrez’ map, but not in his alphabetical 
list.) Only for the position of Ximgapetti does hh’. Cane/ 
express any doubt. 

To begin witli, 1 find that Ossola, Guttialattui’, and She- 
inaiidampalayam, mentioned by Fr. Petit, are not cai Carrc'z 
map or list. Toirecompetu (in the map sp(dt Toirecampetu) is 
probably Fr. Petit’s Thoraiampalayam. Kanavakarai (t’ami- 
vacarei) is tliere. 

1 now bethink myself of Fr. Besse’s Mission du Madiiri 
(St. Joseph’s Industrial School Press, Trichinopoly) and its map 
and 1 find that it is a great improvement on Fr. Carrez' map 
It has more names of villages, fixes for several the date of their 
beginning as (Jhristian centres, but leaves the position of 
several doubtful. Fr. Petit ought to have a copy of Fr. Hesse's 
book, as most of the places on the map, if not all, are likely to 
come in for interesting points of history. 1 have taken the 
trouble to draw up an alphabetical list of the place-names in 
Fr. Besse’s map for the ancient Mission of Mysore and parts ol 
the Carnatic and of Kumbakonam. Here is the result. Places 
in italics had no church or residence ; others with an interroga¬ 
tion-mark are doubtfully identified :— 

Alampaleam (?), Anakallu, Anupapaleam (?), Ardenalli, 
Arsinacarey, Arubale, Besserapa, Budapari, Cabala, Cacavari 
(1700), Cagalnata, Canakempalayam, Canavacarrey (1650), 
Cancarnavalli, Capuragatti, Cargundi, Carumatampatti (1674), 

guese ; the reason is that about 1660 there was a priest residing at Kana¬ 
vakarai, and, if he had had in his residence a pre-Portuguese Christian 
monument, he would surely have reported the matter to his superiors. 
Possibly; but our literature about the Missions of the 17th and 18th 
centuries in those parts is practically non-existing. 
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Chaiigaina (1665), Chirangapatam, Coimhalour, Colegulur (Dar- 
rnapouri, 1670), (Vingoralli, Coralam, Ciapari, Cuttucallu. 
Dananeancotte, Darmapouri (Colegulur, 1670); Devinnicole, 
Dharapuram, I)()reiy)alearn, Elamaiigalani (?) (1674), Erode 

(1641), Erudurgam, Carenalli, Gutialatur, Karur (1640), Kou- 
rvelain, Madiampatti {(), Magri-Durga, Marandaralli, Mayssur. 
Marainangalani (?), Mihotlei, Melupalayam (?). Navalpatti, 
Niringuipeut (.s/r), l*alicund, Palliain Tovvei (?), Pcddu-uajaka- 
Durgaiiu Perinuguey, Ponialtir. Pungaiiur, Salem (Xellam. 
1623), Samaiigaiam (?). Sampaly (1674). Sattianiangalam 
(1640). Siruealei, Someiielur, Sonna Kallu, 'rirupatur, Tiximen- 
alli Vandieottey (?), Vaniputur (I(>44), Vellala ('oiidam. A'elley- 
ampatly (?). Xavierpaleam, Xellam (Salem). 1623. 

To relurii to Ancdval. From its position in Fr. Carre/, 
map it eori(‘sponds to the Anokal, lu^ar Bangalore, of Fi’. 
Laimay, and tlKnefoi'e tln^ stone found tlieny which is said to 
have th(' dat(‘ 1400, may he of a label* date. (k>nld not this 
matter la; set at ri'st by someone at or near Anekal ? We read 
in A. Eaunay's Hisi. de.'i Missiom (h> Vlndv. t. 1, introd., 
p. xlix, about Anekal or Anc'kalhi. in the llangalore District ;— 

•'Tlieu' has becai found, in th(‘territory of this parish, in an 
aipieduet, a tombstone on which a.r(‘ engiaved a (U’oss and the 
date 1400, whi(;h yilaces this. Christianity in the front rank of 
anti(|uibv in Mysore, 'rhree other stones were also found in a 
garden of the same village: on the first, is engrav^ed a Creek 
cross and the Canaresi; inseri})tion ./esa naierii (Lord Jesus) ; 
th(‘ t \^'() othms have only a cross.” 

If 1 understand Father Launay aright., four crosses were 
found, and one from an aqueduct had a cross and the date 
1406, without any other lettering. Father Launay must have had 
good authority tor the dati; 140{) : else he would not have made 
the refh'xion that this date * places this Christianity in the 
front rank of antiquity.” Besides, there would be nothing so 
very suryirising if the date 1400 turned out to be coirect. 
Anekal may have' been a very imyiortant ])lace in olden 
times, and we know that there w^as a Christian minister, Nimeh 
Pezir, at the (Vnirt of Vijayanagar in the time of the Persian 
.Ambassador* Abdur Bazak (cf. Major’s India in the. XVih 
century). 

I referred tins matter to the President of the Alythic 
Society, the Rev. Father A. M. Tabard, The Cathedral, 
Bangalore. lii,s answer (June 2, 1921) was disappointing: 

1 am sorry to say that Father Launay’s information is quite 
incorrect. The stone, which is lying in my compound, is simply 
a boundary stone with a cross engraved. There are also a few 
letters, which are altogether illegible ” 1 must now infer that 

the stone from Anekal with a cross and the date 1400 was 
Irrought to Bangalore. Supposing that to be the case, do the 
few letter's on Fi*. Tabard’s stone stand for the date 1400 
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vouched for by Fr. Laimay ? Was the ArchaeoJogical Depart¬ 
ment of Mysore ever approached to take an estampage of the 
inscription ? I have seen inscriptions apparently altogether 
obliterated yield remarkably good cstampages. And what of 
the shape of the crosses ? Much depends on that also, in case the 
date can no longer be made out with certainty. Two years ago 
the description of a cross on a stone in tin' Anuradhapura 
Museum, Ceylon, was that it was a Creek cross. 1 might have 
left it at that; but Tathei’S. (tnana Prakasar, Nallur, JalTna, 
sent me a photograph, and the cross turned out not to be 
(treok, but a most valuable link between our oldest crosses of 
Malabar, Mylapore, Malaca, and China, a Persian (uoss of about 
Ihe sixth or seventh (?) centurv. 

Among the ruins of ancient Missions in India shouhl we 
not count ancicnit unpublished Christian books in the vernacu¬ 
lars ? Some years ago 1 made an appeal for a fuilher sear(‘h 
after Telugu (Christian manuscripts, (Cf. Cdlholir Directory, 
Madras, 11)18.) Pather J. Aden, of Nellore, took the matter up, 
and until good results. He un-ote to me on Febi’uary 4, 1923 : 

Yes, for several years it was my hobby to collect old Telugu 
Catliolic manuscripts. 1 no\V have fifteen complete unpublished 
manuscripts, s(wen incomplete unpublisluMl inanuscripts. of 
which a few yiages are lost, and the naim^s of about ten rnauusci’ipts 
whicdi 1 know to exist, but which I have not yet found. Many 
of the fornier are mentioned in your list in the (Jatliolic Direc 
tory. ... 1 had an idea of publishing an article about nil tliese 

manuscripts in tlu^ Catholic Directory, but 1 w as too late. I shall 
now print it and send a copy of it to all the priests. I have a 
jiress, and Nve ai e jirintiug full speed : first of all, all the old books ; 
then the unpublished manuscripts. 1 do not know whether 
I have found valuable manuscripts. I have two sots of San¬ 
skrit slokas with the Telugu meaning. But the most interesting 
find I had, was a few verses about Christ. Looking afterwards 
in a Hindu book of poetry about Rama, I found that these 
verses about Christ wawe quite the same, with a few changes.’ 

J have only a few stanzas of that poem, and am trying to get 
the others.” 

* SometiineH 1 suspect ttiat Vishnu-ltSma, brothei’ of \ ishnu-Krishnii, 
might .stand for Yishnu (Yisho) Christ or St. Thomas. Jn the Jat coiintr} , 
there is a Rama riding a horse, perha})s St. Ceorge confused with Christ 
or St. Thomas. But one feels dillident, ou putting such things df)wn in 
cold print. 

The Portuguese raissious in the Telugu country date from the beginning 
of the 17th century; chiefly the French Jesuits of the Carnatic Mission in 
the 18th centurj*^ had much success. It is possible tliat some Cliristians of 
the 18th century, or later, used an existing poeiri and changed Kama 
into Christ; but a plagiarism may also have been perpetrated by non- 
Christians in the 18th or 19th century. What happens now or happened 
within modern times may have happened in the earliest centuries of 
Christianity. We have proofs that strange things did happen in a very 
remote past. 
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Fr. Aeleii owes us still a description of the manuscripts he 
recovered from old Catholic families in the Telugu villages. I 
met him in Madras last January: and heard that among his 
manuscripts there are some Telugu ones in the Kanarese script, 
as also some Kanarese ones in the Kanarese character. These 
last ones would be very valuable acquisitions on the Calicut and 
Mysore side, and we trust that this information will not be lost 
The surmise is that hoards of old Kanarese manuscripts exist 
still in the direction of Satyamangalam. To discov^er them 
requires only a man with a hobby. We commend the search to 
Fr. J. B. Petit. 

During my tour in Malabar, 1 came upon quite a number of 
unpublished old Malayalam manuscripts, and I believe tliat even¬ 
tually it will be possible to recover the works composed in Mai o 
yalam by the Jesuit Fathers of Vaipicota, at the request of the 
Council of Diamper (1599). The list was not a small one. Some 
of the books I saw seemed to belong to the series. I found too, oi 
hc:\rd of the existence of. Malayalam translations of the decTces 
of the Council of Diamper. some of them written in the 8yriac 
charactei'. I insisted as strongly as 1 could with the Discalced 
Carmelite Fathers of the Third Order to search high and low 
and compile at last a Bibliotheca Catholica Malayalica. They 
wadcomed the idea with enthusiasm. So much is already known 
to exist that, as a friend of mine suggested at Kuravalangad. 
there is room for a Malabar Christian Antiquary, where local 
scholars could publish their finds and discuss in Malayalam. 
English, nay Syriac, points of Christian history. Would that 
this too materialised! 

What more ? Has anyone heard about the cross-shaped 
foundation, a church, on the banks of the Tapti or of the 
Narbada ? My friend in the Land of the Five Divers writes 
that he is unaware of such a discovery. Shall wc leave it at 
that, if a find really took place 'i 

St. Joseph’s College, Dah.teelin<j. 

21-:t-1921. 

We may add here that the discussion above bore fruits in 
ways not altogether unsuspected. The Examiner^ Bombay. 
December 25, 1926, p. 624, has the following : 

“ Not far from Kodiveri there stand a few^ time-corroded 
(uosses and a heai3 of stones that once made up a chapel wall— 
ruins of a mission set up by Jesuit missionaries in the 17th 
century. In fact, there were once five chapels for the Christians 
of these parts. These ruins seemed to be the only traces of 
Christianity left, when it was discovered that certain Catliolic 
practices had also survived among the otherwise pagan popula¬ 
tion, notably the sign of the cross, w^hich their forefathers had 
learned to make, and of which their only knowledge was that 
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it was a sign which would bring blessings. Encouraged by this 
discovery, missionary work was resumed in this district, and 
some 400 converts have already been made.” 



3. Some Portuguese Antiquarians in India {lo()()-J7(K)). 


We shall ineiition here certain finds made in Portuguese 
times at Thalia^ Goa, Mangalore, etc. Though none points 
clearly to very remote antiquity, Ave quote them at length from 
Fr. Francisco de Souza’s Oriente Conquisiado (Pte. I, Conq. 1, 
Div. 1, §§ 18-19, pp. 13-15 of the Bombay Edn.) and discuss 
them. 

1. ( P. 13). “ Let us see now whether in this city [of Goa], 

or within the vast limits of this first Conquest, we can dis¬ 
cover any traces of Christianity dating from before the coming 
of the Portuguese. 

And, to begin witli the countries nearest to the rivei- 
Indo [Indus], the great historian Joao de Barros states that 
the Kesbutosd the most ancient and valiant peoples of 
Cambaia, who live in a chain of mountains and forests running 
north and south-east from Cape Jaquete‘^ (P. 14) up to the 
Kingdom of Mandou, adore, although gentios, one only God 
and three persons, and venerate the Virgin Mary our Lad\'. 
As our Missionaries never succeeded in penetrating those 
thickets, it is impossibh? to verify this infoimation, which, 
if true, shows c^learly that St. Thomas prea(;hed in those pai’ts, 
and that his preaching, for want of labourers and owing to 
contact with the other gentios, bectame corrupt since. And 
just as the Assyrians, who peopled the lands of Samaria in 
the time of Salmanazzar, worshipped the true God together 
with the idols of their own country, so, it may be. the 
Resbutos do. 

2. In the year of the Lord 1320, according to the chroni¬ 
cles of St. Francis, there went over to Persia, impelled by 
zeal for the conversion of the Persians, four Friars Minor, 
Friar Thomas of Tolentino and Friar dacome of Padua, Priests, 
witli Friar Demetrio and Friar Pedro, lay-brothers ; but, as 
these shut their ears to the truths of the Gospel, they went 
to the Island of Ormuz, whence thev embarked for the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast ; meeting, however, with contrary winds, they 
entered the bay of Bombaim [Bombay], and opposite Tana 
Avere martyred for refusing to become Moors. Their sacred 
bodies were V)uried by Father Friar JordSlo, of the Order of 


^ Rajputs. 

2 This seems to be Cape Monze near Karachi. Cl'. Fr A. Mon.ser- 
rate’s map in Mem. .4a'. Soc. Beng., Vol. V, PI. xii, where it is called 
Ponta de Jaqueto do Norte. Prof. Th. Zachariae (Journ. of Indian 
History, II, 143) points out other references : de Barros, I. it 1 ; IV, 4, 4 ; 
IV. 5, 1 and 6 ; Couto, IV. 1,8; Hobaon-Jobson, s.v. Jaqneta (this last must 
be in the new edn.). 
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Preachers, who was going about tlioso parts, [U'eaehing against 
the accursed sect of Mafamedc [Muhaniinadj, and, as lie 
would not cease preaching, lie died at the hands of the Moors 
with the glorious crown of niartyrdoiu. The gentios of the 
Island of Salsete. edified by the life of the holy Missionary, 
greatly deplored liis death, and, in eveilasting ineniory of so 
admirable a man. they placed his image among their idols. 
In course of time, the pagoda where the imagi* stood fell in 
ruins, and the image was buried beneath. Many years after, 
a Portuguese nobleman, named Antonio de 8ouza the Langara,’ 
wishing to build houses on the site of the jiagoda, had th(‘ 
grouiKl cleared and dug up ; and, while digging, th(\v found 
the image of Fi iar Jordao as neat and bright as if it had been 
buried only just then. It was of black wood - one palm liigh 
and held its hands under the scapular ; the liair i-eached tl\(‘ 
middle of the head. 

•'These two cases prov<‘ well enongli that, Ix^fori* Onr 
discovery, missionary Keligious were trav(‘lling in tln^se jiarts ; 
but, wlien we came to India, \\c found no longer trac*e of an> 
Christianity founded by tliem, 

3. ■* From ttie Island of Salsete in the north let ns pass 
to Goa, where, a few days after our talking it. tliere was found 
in a wall a brass (r/e metal) Image ol ('lirist crucificHl. which 
was sent to King D. Manuel as the ricliest peail of the l^ast, 
and the memory of this discovery is still preserved now adays 
in the name Rua do (}riwifixo (Crucifix Strei't). We do not 
therefrom conclude to a Christian settlement at Goa. because 
Goa was founded 31 years before this (ivent, and, before its 
foundation, according to the tradition of the Moors, it was 
a for(‘st. a hunting-ground, where stood the pleasure-houses 
of the Sabayo, which to-day are used by the d'ril^unal of the 
Holy Office, and. had there been any Christianity, the memory 
of it could not have been lost in such a short time. Some 
(bristian foreigner saved in this manner the Holy Image from 
.M ahometan perfidy. 

4. But the following is a clear indication. In the year 
1532. within the same city, there was presented in court a 
deed of gift made in 1391 to a certain pagoda by Mantrazar, 
a gentio King ; it was inscribed on a co|)per plate, at the 
beginning of which the King invoked God, Creator of heaven 
and earth, who for the sake of His yicople had been pleased 
to become incarnate in this world, and, when he signed, he 
confessed the Trinit\" in unity. This occurrence of the two 
chief mysteries of our Faith as regards the same God, and 


1 Lathgra (Hind.) : the lame. 

- On what authority does J. Oodinho {(■ath. luiri/cL, New 
IV, 610c.) say that it was a bronze statue V His article on Darnao givew 
the following references : de Britto, Esboco hifttorico <te Daeixio ; Correa. 
LervJns da India, II. This is too general to be of use. 
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chiefly the motive so clearly assigned for the Incarnation, 
give us strong reason to say that in the city of Goa, founded 
on the south side, where reigned Mantrazar, there was in olden 
times a Christianity, which at that time? already inclined 
towards worshipping the pagodas, and since died out so corn- 
pletely that, wlien the Portuguese became masters of the 
Island, there was no knowdedge left of these mysteries, unless 
perchance the Trinity and Incarnation professed by Mantrazar 
was not the true one, but fabulous. 1 speak tlms reservedlw 
because the whole of this gentilism acknowledges a C'ertain 
trinity of really distinct and separate natures proceeding from 
the first cause, which they call one sole God, while admitting 
a million incarnations, fables which one making gifts to the 
pagodas must have believed in. We might have' said the same 
about the Re^sbutos. but for the great authority of Jo3o de Barros. 

5. (P. 15). ‘ Let us go down lower South, and we shall 

find in tlu^ Mangalor seas a clear indication of Christianity. 
About tht^ year 1493, some fishermen went to cast their nets 
into the sea, and, when the next day they wanted to pull 
them out, they did not find in them a single fish, but they found 
a, Cross, a fish of greater jiricic than the golden trivet caught 
in the meshes of the Milessian fishermen. At the time, they 
did not value their cayiture at its proper price ; but, seeing 
the sea suddc'nly sparkle at the very place where they had 
fished up the Cross, and knowing it was a shoal of fish, they 
stretched their nets again with the good result that they filled 
their alrnadias * with all kinds of fislu's. And, suspecting some 
mystorv in the wood, they took it to the Kinglet of the Banguel 
{do Banguel),^ the lord of the country, who received it w ith 
much respect and placed it among the other rich jewels of 
his treasury. The Cross w^as a beautifully carved piece of 
olive wood, one palm and a half in length, and full of Relics 
from the Holy Land. Later, in the year 1611, Miguel de 
Almeida, a citizen of Goa. w^ent to the Banguel, and, as he 
made friends with the Kinglet, the latter showed him his 
treasury, as these Kings of Asia are wont to do in token of 
great benevmJenee, and as Ezeehias did to the Ambassadors 
of Barodac.’^ Among his other jewels he showed him the Holy 

1 •• .An Indian boat made of an entire piece of timber.” Ant. Ade\ ra 
Tran.stagano, Dirtionari/ of the Portu(jue»e and Engll,sh LcDiguages, 
London, 1773. 

- This name is in Pimenta’s Exeiyiplwm EpiMolae .... Cal. Dec. Anno 
tdOO datae^ Mognntiie, 1602, p. 30. D. Andre Furtado de Mendoza, before 
arriving from Goa at the fortress of the Cugnale (Dec. 1599), pacified 
t he King of Banguel and the Queen of Olala. The Latin has : Ttegem 
Banguel Tahiaui 0/a/a, where ‘ Tain am ’ may be a misunderstanding 
due to a first misreading of RainJia (Portuguese) : Queen. Bangel and 
Olala are on either side of Mangalore in a sketch of Mangalore in Faria y 
Sousa’s Asia Portuguesa, 1074 

i* Head : Borodach. Cf. IV Kings, XX. 13. 
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Cross, an inheritance of his ancestors, and told liim the abov t* 
story. The Portuguese, as a Catholic, adored the instrument 
of our redemption, and asked the Kinglet pressingly for it. 
who finally gave it him in exchange for other pieces. Almeida 
returned to Goa, rejoicing and triumphant at having redeemed 
it from the hands of an Asiatic Prince as unbelieving as 
Chosroes. This case proves that, before the advent of the 
Portuguese, some Armenian ^ had navigated these seas : for 
the olive wood, of which the Cross was mad(‘, is not native 
to India. Perhaps the sea wished to show by this prodigy 
that at an early time the fishermen of tlie Cross went ovej- 
to India to catch in St. Peter’s nets great shoals of infidels. 

6. Let us pass from Mangalor to the Kingdom of 
(^'alicnt. Some have written that, near the City of Calicut, 
there was a temple where an Image of the Virgin Mary our 
Lady was venerated, and that the first discoverers of India 
prostrated themselves before it. But, as the Malabares have 
no remembrance of such an image. 1 give credit rather to the 
account of Jorio de Barros. This author attributes what 
happened to a mistake on the part of some Portuguese, who, 
owing to the resemblance of the images whicdi th(‘y saw in a 
charoia.^ venerated idols as Saints ; and the confusion was all 
the easier with regard to the Image of our Lady, because her 
Asiatic dress is like that of the goddesses of the gentios. 

7. “On the confines of the same kingdom of Calicut, 
to the interior, there were some villages of Christians at a 
place called Todarnala, and, according to the account of the 
Synod of Diamper, which was held in the mountains of Malabar 
by D. Aleixo de Menezes, the worthy Primate of India, they 
descended from the ancient Christians of St Thomas, who 
during the general persecution of that (Church fled from Melia- 
por into the interior until they stopped at that place ; and, 
as they lived forty leagues or more from the other Christians 
of the Serra, and had no Prelates or Priests, they gradually 
forgot entirely the law of Christ, and, keeping only the name 
of Christians, followed in everything else the errors of the 
gentios.® 

“ Next come the relics of the Christianity of St. Thomas, 
scattered in the mountains of Malabar from Cranganor up to 
CoulSo ; and this was the only Christianity which the Portu¬ 
guese found in India, though corrupted for many centuries 
past by the dogmas of Nestorius. We shall speak of it at 
greater length further.” 

1 • Armenian ’ was used at that time for all Asiatic Christians. 

- A niche for the image of a saint. 

On the supposed Christians of the Todamala or Mountains of the 
Todas in the Nilgiris, cf L. Besse, S.J., in Anthropos, t, II, fasc. 6 (1907), 
pp. 970 -975 ; T. Whitehon.se, Lingerings of light in a dark land, pp. 132-146, 
where read ‘ Fenicio ’ instead of ‘ Ferreira.’ 
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It will be wortli while to go again over some of the ground 
covered by Fr. Francisco de Souza. 

/. The Trinity among the Rajputs. 

Father de Souza’s reserve in this matter is to be commend¬ 
ed ; but, if it would be rash to assert that the trinity of the 
Rajputs or of the Brahmans is derived from the Christian 
Trinity, it might be unsafe to say that it wiis not influenced 
by it. 

doao de Banos may have taken his ]‘(‘flection on the 
Rajputs from Rrimelro Uoteiro da Costa da India desde Goa ate 
Dio narrando a viagem qiie fez o ] ice~Rei D. Garcia de Noronha 
em socorro dost a ultima Cidade (/->/> (S’-.VtV), por Dom Jorio de 
Castro, puhlieado por Diogo Kd])ke, Porto, 1843, p. 114. After 
speaking of the Resbutos or Rajputs of Cambay, Dom Joao 
says : We must know that the whol(‘ of this country [of 

(/aml)ayaj is inhabitiid by a p(H)|)le called Guzarates, who 
so weak and worth so little that tln‘>^ seem to be a great 
disgrace to tlui human raia^. Among them there are certain 
men, like philosophers and Religious, who are calknl Bramenes. 
and who b(‘liev(^ in the most lloly I'rinity. Fatlier. Son and 
lioly (Riost, and in Jiiany other things of our most holy law.”’ 
Our passage says nothing, as we see, of the Virgin Mary. W(‘ 
must su|)])ose tliat de Barros had other authorities ; for v e lia\ e 
not been able to trace in any work the ])assage in (piestion. 

Here is, however, a passage from de Barros, which is not 
altogether irrelevant. “Such treachery (from the Moors] they 
(the PortugiK^sc] liad not met with from the lu^athen, because 
they were naturally friends of the (/hristians.- and conformed 


^ (Joiitc/s two (jiiotatioiis 1'i‘oin .loao de liHi t o.s and iJainiao 

de (Joes, very vh"(io (jiiobatioris botli, (Jaland has traced the .second. 
It is diflicult to say where Barros has spoken in the sense given by ('onto 
(the Indians must ha\ <> had an idea, of the Most Holy ’^rrinity.) Ver\^ 
likely. Con to refers to an expression in Barros' Dccadas (fa India, Ib.o.l. 
But there jnight Ix' (piestion of another work by Barros, perhaps his 
(h’oqrapfiia. (Jp, op. rif., IV, o. 1 at. the end. " Cf. Prof. 'Fh. Zacha- 
riae of Halle in a re\'iew of Prof. W. Caland's De ()nfdckkinqs{ies(dd^^^^ 
van den Veda, which revio\A ayipeared in (i('itfinqis('he}i qelehrfen Anzeiqen. 
Berlin, 1021, Nos. 7 0 ; or see ni\ translation ol t he sumo review in 
JonrnaJ of Indian Histon/, .Allahabad t^niversitx’, vol. 2. pt. 2. 102e. 
pp. 14:M44. 

Prof. .Tail Charpentier of Ppsala did not push this matter fuither 
in his Supplenienfarjf notircs on- the disu'overq of the ^ed(7•^^ in Journaf of 
Indian HiMorq. vol. IT, pt. 2, pp. HB-IST. 

- In thes(j> days of home-rule, it is good to hear what the Hindus 
clamoured for in 11123, when Friar .Tordanus wrote from Thana : “ Let 

me tell you that the fame of us Latins i.s more highly thought of among 
the poople of India than among us Latins our, elvt?s. Nay. they are in 
continual expectation of the arrival of the Latins here, which they 
say is (dearly predicted in their books. .And, moreover, they aie con¬ 
tinually praying the Lord, after their manner, to hasten this wished-for 
arrival of the Latins, If our Lord the Pope would but establish a eouple 
of galleys on this s(‘a. what a gain it would be 1 And what damage and 
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with them in many of their customs, and in the fashion of 
their temples, as he had seen in the kingdom of Calicut. Even 
the King of Calicut’s Brahmans, iii the religion which they 
lield of the Trinity of three persons and one only God. which 
amongst the Christians was the foundation of all tlieir faith, 
conformed with them (though in another vei v different manner) 
wliich tiling the Moors contradicted.”^ 

2. The statue representinfj Friar Jordanus. 

We have tlic story of his martyrdom and of the discovery 
of a statue supposed to be his in another author, a Dominican. 

(P. 245, Col. 2), “ But all this [about tlie ancient Missions 

of the Friars ITc^achers in the East] is greatly strengthened 
by what was discovered in the year 1564 at the tow n of Tana 
of the Island of Salsete, near the (dtv of Bac^aim in India. 
Foundations were being dug for a ciwtain building. (P. 246, 
Col. 1) w hen the workmen came across a statin', w liich. being 
cleaned and examined, showed perfectly in tlie dress and make 
a Dominican Friar. The news reache(i Father Frey Aleixo da 
8etuval. who was residing at our Convent of Bayaim. A man 
of great intelligenei' and good understanding, he tried to clear 
up what (iould b(‘ gathered about its origin. In the same place 
(no niesyno higar) lived Antonio de Sousa Coutinho, one of the 
famous defenders at tlie sieges of Dio, and he had power in it 
(mdla) and authority ; he caused the oldest gentios to come 
together and had them questioned <*aeh s('])arately as to what 
they tliought of the Image. The gii'ater number agreed that 
tliey remembered liow, when they were small, they had seen 
the same [Image] l enerated in a Pagode and held in repute 
by the people. And it was a tradition of their ancestors that 
tw^o Cacizes from Francpiia- (this is the name they give to 
the (hristian Priests), coming to that pla(;e when it was a 
noble city, and one of them doing wonders which surpassed 
the power of nature, by giving sight to the lilind, feet and 
hands to th(^ lame and the maimed, and even restoring the 
dead to life, the King of the city ordered them to be killed ; 
and tlie people, grieved at the cruelty and thankful for the 
favour, caused tlie statue to be carved, to the life, in memory 
of th(' dead, and showing their manner of walking and dressing. 
And they bad not been satisfied with less than placing it 
among their idols in the Pagode. (Tiiey called Pagode the 
house which they use as Temple). As regards the manner 


destruction to the 8oldan of Alexandria ! O, who will tell this to Iiis 
holiness the Pope ? Forme, wayfarer that T am, ’tis out of th<‘ que.stion.’' 
Cf. Yule, Calliay^ \ (18B1>), p. 2110. 

I Cf. the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley, The three voiiage.s of Va/ico da 
Gama and his viceroyalty from, the Lendas da, India, London, Hakluyt 
Society, 1869, p. 202 n. ; no reference l)eyond the statement that the note 
is translated from do Barros. 

- “For so they term us, not indeed from France, but from Frank- 
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in which it became buried there, they gave an explanation, 
saying that one of our Captains, in the beginnings of the 
discovery of India, had landed at the place with a big armada. 
(Col. 2) and had destroyed it and razed it to the ground, and 
tlie image had remained hidden among the ruins of the town 
and of the Pagdde. This tallies witli the histories of India, 
which mention, as the author of the deed and of the var which 
was waged on this coast, the Captain-Major [Capiiad Mar) 
Diogo da Sylveyra, tlie (iovernor of India being Nuno da 

Cunha.^ Whenc'e it is well proved that this Friar was Friar 

Jordao, a Dominican. The (3ironicle of Rt. Francis (Crcm. de 
S. Francisco, P. 2, L. 7, c. 35) relates that he was w ith four 
Franciscans, Frey Demetrio, Frey Thomas Tolentino, Frey 
dacome of Padun, and Frey Pedro of Rena, whom llie Centios 
martyred in the (hty of Tana, near Ba(;aim. on the Coast 

of India. The Chronicle continues to say that it w as he who 

buried the Relics,- and it mentions another Dominican, his 
companion, by name Frey Francisco.”^ Francis of Pisa was 
this companion.^ 

The martyrdom of Friar Jordanus is asserted by Cardoso 
in his Agiologio Liisitano, Jdsboa, 1657, II. 307 : '‘This con- 
tlict |of the four Franciscan martyrs of Thana] was written 
by Jordan, of the Order of Preachers, w ho Inter obtained th(‘ 
same.” 

The date of the martyrdom of Friar Jordanus should 
fall in 1330 or later. We know that in 1330 Friar Jordanus, 
then created first Latin Bishop of Quilon, w as on the point of 
setting out for the East. Of an earlier period he had w ritten : 

land {non a Fninrid, sed a Frantjuid)." CT. Marignolli, <\ 1348. in \nlos 
('athag, II (180(1), p. 330. 

’ Ninio da Cunha left Lisbon on April 18, 1528, and governed nine 
years and ten months, up to September 1538. Diogo da Silveira loft 
Lisbon as Capitao Mor a first time on May 3. 1523, and a second time as 
Capitiio Mor on September 1, 1529. C£. M. Xavier, Couipendin Vniuersal 
de todo.s os Viso-Iiegs, Nova (Joa, Imprensa Nacional, 1917, pp. 16, 18, 00, 

The destruction of the Pagoda would seem to fall in 1530. though 1 
find that the fleet sent in 1530 to the coaat of Cambay was under the 
rommand of Antonio de Silveira. Cf. The Fxaininer, Bombay. June 30, 
1917, p. 252. 

- The body of Peter of Sienna was not found after the martyr¬ 
dom, says Bl. Odoric. (Yule, Cathay, I (1866), 67.) 

■5 Cf. Tereeira parte da Hislorla de S. Domingos par Fr. Luis Garegas, 
reforrnada por Fr. Luis de Sousa, Lisboa, 1767, Pte. Ill, Liv. 4, c.^2, 
pp. 245, col. 2-24G, col. 2. The first edition must be of about 1677. 
Fr. Luis de Sousa's work (the 2nd and 3rd part of the history) received a 
first imprimatur in 1650. 

There is a letter of Francis of Pisa, a comrade and friend of Jordanus, 
wluch gives details about the death of the fo\ir Franciscan martyrs of 
Thana. Cf. Yule, Mirabilla : The wonders oj the East by Fria?' Jordanus, 
London, 1863, p. vii n. 1 ; Yule’s Cathay, I (1866), 61 n. 1, 65 n. 2. 

^ Romanet du Caillaud, Saint Thomas de Tolentino .in Lc Pelerm, 
Paris, No. 500, p. 4. 

Is Cardoso’s authority perhaps the di.scovery of a statue in 1564 ? 
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‘‘ Five Preaching Friars and four Minors were there [in India] 
in my time cruelly slain for the Fatholic faith. ^ 

From Zaiton in Southern China, where he was bishop, 
the Franciscan Friar Andrew of Perugia, could write in 
Januar\ 1326. of his four brethren martyred at Thana, and of 
“ Friar Nicholas of Banthera, Friar Andrutius of Assisi, and 
another Bishop, [who] died on their arrival in Lowei* India, in 
a most crnelh fatal country, where many others have died and 
been buried. ’'^ 

For a different account of Jordanus’ martyrdom, we turn 
to a modern Dominican historian, Fr. Andre-Marie, who. after 
quoting from Echard (Scripi. Ord. PrtmL, t. I, p. 549) 
Jordanus’ letter from Fhana. dated Janiiarv 21. 1323, v rites :— 

Unal)le to bear any longer the loneliness to which he was 
reduced, and convinced moreover of the necessity of attracting 
to tliose Missions numerous evangelical labourers, Brother 
Jourdain left for Avignon, where the Sovereign Pontiff then 
was. John XXII., to give more stability to that Mission. 
a|)point(Hl him Bishop of the Indians {epimypus Colinnhensis, 
as his bull of institution calls him) : some say of Coulam, in 
Malabar ; others, of Colombo, in the island of Ceylon.BroMu'r 
Jourdain de 8('verac was (P. 42) instructed to carry the pallium 
to John of Cor, newly elected Archbishop of Sultania, and the 
bulls of tlie Pope to the Nestorians in India, who still called 
themselves Christians of St. Thomas.^ 

Before setting out for his distant Mission, the new 
Bishop went to Toulouse, where the General Chapter of the 
Order w^as held that year (1328).-’ One hundred Missionaries 
had been appointed for the Missions among the infidels ; he 
obtained a large number of them, and, accompanied by Brother- 
Telaimonot,^' he w'ent to the East Indies to found several 
liouses of his Order.^ 

The Bishop had not forptten the yearnings of the simple 
Missionary : Brother Jourdain still coveted martyrdom. This 
favour was granted him : he died at Tana (S Thome of 


1 Yule, MirabUla, p. ol). Yulo did not know what becamo of 
Jordanus after his elevation to the episcopal dignity. Friar Jordaim.s 
had been in* India for only a short time: from l.'i21 till some time after 
18->3 He had no doubt left for Euroj^e before 1328. 

Yule, Cathay, I (1886), p. 225. 

5 Columbensis : of Columbus or Columbum, oe., Quilon. 

1 Columbum was erected into an episcopal city on August 0, 1321). 
Jordanus was appointed to that see on August 21, 1329. the latest 
document entrusted to him was one for the Nazrani Christians of Quilon, 
dated April 8, 1330. 

5 “Fontana, Mon. Doui., 1330, 1336. 

“ At thi.s same time [1341 or thereabout] one Philip and laclaueret, 
Dominicans, went to preach the Gospel in the East Indies. ’ Cf. Pierre 
Bergeron, TrairU des Tartares, Paris, 1634, p. 117. 

7 “Wadding, Annal., 1325, No, 14.” 
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Meliapour),^ stoned by the infidels, we do not know in what 
year. The Christians, who loved him as a father, buried him 
wdth lion our, and, to keep the memory of his virtues and of 
his glorious martyrdom, tliey caused his image, showing him 
in tlie habit of his Order, to be carved in relief on one 
of the altars of their Church. This monument, raised in 
honour of Brother Jourdain de 8everae, w as kept for centuries. 
The Christian faith was gradually lost in the Indies, and the 
Muhammadans destroyed the Chur(;h. Two hundred years 
later, liowever, wdien the Portugue.se came to thos(i parts. 
Blessed Jourdain’s statue was found back, and th(‘ Indians, 
who had kept (P. 43) some traces of (4iristianity, said it was 
the image of Brother Jourdain, of th(5 Older of St. Dominie, 
who had been martyred by the infidels.*^ 

‘‘The greater numbo!-of the abov(^ facts was communicated 
to John XXll.'^ by Brother Prancis of Camerino and by 
Brother Richard of England. ’ * 

It might l)(‘ argued that some Buddhist or Hindu statue 
was mistaken by the Portuguese in 1564 for a i)ominic*an 
Priar. W(^ woidd answcu* that no Indian statues in our 
Museums r(‘S(‘ml)le a .Dominican Priar. Tlu^ statue found must 
have b(‘en sufficiently distimd-ive, since we do not hear that 
anyone tried to connect it with th(‘ four Pranciscan martyrs 
of Tliana, whom Priar Jordanus had buried in the Church of 
8t. Thomas at Sujieia. Wliat hap|)cned to that statue ? Was 
it not de|K)sited in one of the .Dominican-Convents of India, 
preferaldy at some town near the |ilace of the discovery '( 
Could it still be tracked, or was it sent to Eurojie ? ' 

To those wlio would cont(‘.nd that Hindus would surely 
not hav(‘ made a statue of a Prank ('acaz and phuasl it in thevir 


^ Thaiia is nol S. 'I’lioino (jf Mylaporo ; it is in the Salsette Island, 
north of Bombay. 

- "Ann.ee donihiicaine {I'le.s ties Sninls et hienheurea.c tie I'Ordre), 
janvier, p. 

John XXtl. was enthroned on Se])teniber o, IJIO, and died at 
.Xvignon on Docembor 12, 

t Fr. Andr^-Mario [MoynardJ, Missions dominieaincs dans V Kxtrone 
Orient, Baiarhu, Lyon-Paris, 1865, t. J, pp. 41-411. 

Pope John XX11. rai.sod Friar Francis of Camerino to the Archi- 
episcopnl .see of Ve.spro, a town between the Black Sea and the sea of 
Azov, and Friar Richard of England to the Bishopric of Chersonesus in 
('rimea {ibitl., I. 44.) 

* Inquiries made in The Examiner^ Bombay, November 11, 1925, 
us to the whereabouts of thi.s statue, produced no response. That does 
not prove, how'ever, that a search at Thnna or in the noighboTirhood 
might not be successful. 

Since a Dominican of Bassein, Friar Aleixo do Setuval, came to Thana 
to inquire about the statue, he may have taken it with him to Bassein, 
and the statue may now be in another Churcfn Father E. Hull, S.J. 
{The Examiner, Bombay, 1917, p. 305) says that the old Portuguese 
Church of Amboli, in Salsette of Bombay, has pictures and statues said 
to have been taken from Bas.sein. 
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pagoda, we might answer lirst, on the authority of Fj’. Andre- 
Marie, that the statue may, indeed, have been made by Chris¬ 
tians and placed in their Church, wliich later was destroyed 
or became a pagoda. We expect that the Church was a Latin 
Church ; for the Nestorian Christians of Tlmna would, ^\e may 
suppose, have objected to a statue in their Church.^ Under 
the circumstances alleged by the non-Christians at Thana in 
1564, or not more tlian 230 years after the event, it is not 
incredible that the statues of a Christian Caeiz should hav^e been 
placed in a pagoda. 

The following facts will show tlu^ mentality of our Orientals 
in like circumstances. 

When Father Francisco Peres, S.ff., died at Nega])atam 
on Febrnary 12, 1583, aged 70 years, the Cuardian of the 
Franciscan Convent there, Father Frei Luis da Concei(,no, 
wrote (Ash-Wednesday, 1583): “Many gentios accompanied 
him [to the grave], and the\' wept as mucli as. or morc^ than, 
many (Christians, his very devout admirers. Some told me 
that, had the Father died among them, they would at oiuh* 
have mad(^ for him a house of |)i“ayer, and would have lionounMl 
him as their Pagode, because he deserved it for his life and the 
good exanpde wdth wliich he edifual this pco])le.” 

Some Jesuit Fathers on their way to China caim' to Jaffna 
find thence to ISrega]>atam (1655). where they found a shij) 
for Siam. At Negapatam “they were talvcn .... to a certain 
Pagode which is a temple of the (P. 150) l\agans ; and, at the 
entrance to it, there is seen a stone Elephant, at whose feet 
there is a man lying. The story of this additional figure is 
that a Dutchman, having got drunk, cast himself dowm before 
this statue and died while asleep. The Pagans tlmught that 
this Elephant had killed him in punishment of his sin, and, in 
memory of tin’s chastisement, they made a statue of the Dutch¬ 
man, which they placed at the feet of the Elephant. Their mere 
natural lights prompt even the Idolaters to detest drunkenness 
and to punish the profaning of sacred places.” 

“The Missionfi Caiholiques of 1872, p. 701, contains an 
article entitled : d^"ang-t’ou-ti, a Chinese deity of French origin.' 
In 1836, Mgr. Rizzolati, Vicar Apostolic of Hou-Koang, went 
went up the Ta-ling, a peak in the centre of the mountains 
wdiich rise betw een tlie towms of Fong-siang and Han-tchong. 

1 They might havti accepted a statue, not (carved in the round, but 
in relief ; Fr. Andre-Marie assorts the imago w^as carved in relief. 

^ Francisco de 8ouza, 8,J., Oriente Conquislado, Pte. 2, Conq. 2, Div. 

2 , § 8 . 

3 Relation dea Missions des Peres de la C. de J. dans les Indes Orien- 
tales, dress^e par vn Pore de la mosrne Compagnio, Paris, loan Henaiilt, 
M. DC. LIX, pp. 149-150. 

Marco Polo is said to have his statue in tlie great temple of the 
Five Hundred Buddhas at Canton. Cf. Mrs. E. A. Cordon, World-Healers, 
1. 216 n. 5. 
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Having entered a pagoda, he saw an idol wearing the priestly 
vestments and the tsi-kin, a kind of cap which the Catholic 
priests are allo\\'ed to wear since 1615 in the sacred ceremonies. 
This idol represented Father Etienne Le Favre, who in the 
17th century was one of the first to preach the faith in Chen-si. 
There he remained famous for his miracles. Tradition says 
that one day, being obliged to traverse, owing to the duties 
of his ministry, the Ta ling region, then infested by tigers, the 
people tried in vain to keep him back. Meeting one of these 
wild animals, he forbade^ them ever to attack again the people 
of those parts. Since then, no accident occurred. He had 
announced the date of his deatli, wliich took place in 1659, on 
Ascension Day. Some moments before dying, he asked for 
a green bough ; tlien, tracing in the air a sign of the cross, he 
expired. 

“1 remember having se(‘n in the pagoda crowning the hill 
of Lang-chan, on ilje bank of the Yang-tse kiang, some kilo¬ 
meters east of T‘ong-tcheou, an idol with European features 
and costume, pretty similar to Father VerbiesFs portrait. 
This is not an isolated case, according to those who have 
trav(dled in China. 

' It is a well-known fact too that the Chinese watch¬ 
makers honour J^^ather Ricci as their patron and keep his image 
or liis tablet in tlieir shop, with the lusual incense-sticks and red 
candles.” ^ 

Much cendd be added on the discovery in China at various 
times of Christian objects of piety, some clearly older than the 
16th century. Thus Father Tisserand, a Lazarist, of Chu-Chou 
(China), found a statue of the Madonna in a pagan family 


* Ci. Louis Gaillard, S.J., Croix et .swastika en Chine, 2© ed., Chaiig- 
hai, liiipriraorio de la Mission Catholique, Orphelinat de 'r‘ou-so-w6, 1904, 
pyj. 165-160. 

Fr. Etienne Le Favre ; b. at Avignon in 1698 ; came to China in 1630; 
died there in 1659, and was buried at Siao-tsai-tse, a Christian settle¬ 
ment of Han-tchong fou, where his tomb is found. He is the author of a 
Voyaqe par met d' Kurope en Chine. 

(iu Halde had written of Kouan Yun-tchang ; “If after his death, 
this great man was worshipped as an Idol, this popular error proves 
nothing against his having been a Christian, but bears witness to his 
virtue"’ {ibid., p. 165 n. 2). 

“The famous Kouan Yun-tchang, who lived in the beginning of the 
second century, ccjrtainly knew Jesus Christ, as is borne out by the monu¬ 
ments written with his hand and afterwards engraved on stones. Copies 
of them wore made which were spread in ©very direction, and which it is 
impossible to explain unless one be a Christian, because Kouan Yun-tchang 
speaks in them of the Saviour born in a grotto exposed to the winds, of 
his Death, of his Resurrection and Ascension, and of the vestiges of his 
sacred feet : mysteries which areas many enigmas for the Infidels ” {ibid., 
p. 89, or du Halde, Descr. de la Chine, III. 66). 

2 Bolletino delle Missioni Gattoliche, No. 44, November 3,1911, quoted 
by Fr. Umberto Colli in Scuoola CatioUca, Milan, December 1911, pp. 618- 
623. 
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‘'Saito Shirahei, a catechist of Takata (Japan) was sent 
into the Sado district to instruct the people. His work led 
him to the village of Hamo on the Island of Sadokeshima, 
where the goddess Kwanon has a shrine. Hitherto the villagers 
permitted no outsider to visit the shrine, and another catechist, 
Shiga Juko, making a tour of the island on a previous occasion, 
was refused entry. Saito Shirahei succeeded in visiting the 
shrine, and to his great surprise and joy found that the image 
of the goddess was a statue of our Lady with the Divine Child. 
According to the tradition of the people, this statue has been 
in Hamo for three hundred years, from the beginning of the 
time of the Tokugawas. This discovery is even more important 
than those made in Kyoto and Nagasaki four years ago.”^ 

Finally, we have for India the remarkable statement of 
Friar Odoric de Pordenone, who eventually disinterred the 
bones of three of the Franciscan martyrs of Thana (A.D. 1323 ?) 
and carried them to a Convent of his Order at Zayton (China) : 
the ‘'Melic,” or podesta of Thana, afterwards ' caused four 
mosques, f.e., churches, to be built in honour of the Friars, 
and put Saracen priests in each of them to abide continually.'’ - 

To these facts it might be objected still that our Indians 
are easily led to draw on their imagination, and that therefoie 
the explanation about the Frank Caciz at Thana could have 
been inveutcHl by them there and then. True ; but let the 
case of the Thana discovery be judged on its own merits. 
The Thana gentios did not invent the clos(^ resemblance dis¬ 
covered by the Domiidcans between the statue and one of 
their Order, and Fr. Andrc-Mario appears to have found in 
the records of his Order particulars derived from contemporary 
witnesses. 

■/. The copper crucifix found at Goa {lo 10). 

Hieronymus Osorius writes :— 

"Now it happened, after the island [of Goa] had come 
into the possession of the Portuguese, that, when a Portuguese 
made rather deep foundations (alliora fundamenta) for a house, 
he found a cross made of brass {ex acre), which was a strong 
proof that it had formerly been inhabited by Christians.”^ 

Another authority is Father John P. Mallei, S.J. 

When Alfonso de Albuquerque had taken Goa the second 
time, on November 25, 1510, he hastened to fortify the city. 
" While for the purpose they pulled down the temples of the 
Idols and the tombs of the Pagans and other buildings, they 
found within the walls of a house a brass image of the Cross 


1 The Exarniner, Bombay, March 21, 1926, pp. 139-140. 

2 Yule, Cathay, I (1866), p. 69. 

3 W. (jlermann, op. cit., p. 78n ; quoting in Latin Osorius’ Derebuti 
Emman. gestie, L. 8, p. 191. 
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with Christ crucified : ^ an evident proof that there had former¬ 
ly existed in these countries, through Apostolical tradition, 
not only the Christian faith, but with it the salutary use of 
images (whicli our upstart expounders of ancient piety and 
interpreters of the divine will try wholly to destroy). Albu¬ 
querque and all good people greatly rejoiced at this discovery ; 
it presaged to them that town and church would one day 
be the chief seat of religion in India. Presently the image was 
cleansed. Not without tears, and with (P. 12fi) the pomp and 
solemnity whicli circumstances then allowed, it was carried by 
priests to the newly constructed church of the Cliristians, whence 
it was sent later as a moat valuable present to Kmmanuel, who 
valued tlu'se things a great deal more than gold and precious 
stones.” 

We read in the Commentaries oj the (heat Ajonso de 
Albuquerque : 

‘'At this time some men were jirogressing with the des¬ 
truction of some old walls in order to get stones for the woi’ks 
of defence, when they discovered in the foundations (alicerces) 
an image of the crucifix in copper. Whem the news of this 
ran through the city, Afonso Dalboqiierque came down at 
once with all the people and clergy who were with him, and 
they carried the crucifix, with great devotion and many tears, 
to the Church, (ireat wonder was there that then (P. 18) 
seized upon the beholders : for within the memory of man 
there was no record of any Christians ever having been at that 
place, and they believed that our Lord had sent down that 
sign from Heaven, in order to shew that it was his will that the 
kingdom should belong to the King of Portugal and not to the 
Hidalcao, and that their mosques should become houses of prayer, 
wherein his name should be worshipped. For whereas the city 
was very strongly garrisoned and provided with artillery and 
arms, and all other things necessary for its defence, our people 
had not sufficient—being so few in number—to take it, had ther(‘ 
not been within it this signal of the Cross whereon our Lord 
suffered, which called upon them as it were, and gave them 
the power to attack the city ; had it not been also for the 
Apostle >Sanctiago, who helped them, whereof the very Moors 
bore good testimony, to the effect that after the fall of the 
city they inquired of our men who was that captain with 
shining armour and a red cross, who marched with the Chris¬ 
tians, striking and killing the Moors, for it was he alone that 
had taken their city from them.” ^ 

1 Note that Fr. do Souza also speaks of a brass crucifix, whereas 
Osoriua mentions simjjly a cross, which might be plain, without the figure 
of the Crucified. It was a crucifix, as shown by the name given to one of 
the streets of Goa : Crucifix Street. 

2 Cf. J. P. Maffei, S.J., Hisloriarum Indicarum Libri XVI, Antver- 
pite, Ex officina Martini Nutij, Anno M.DC.V., pp. 126-126. 

8 Cf. translation by W. de Gray Birch, London, Hakluyt Society, 
111 (1880), pp. 17-18. 
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Not less patriotic are the reflections of de Barros. 

“ And, from certain indications found in it [the City of 
Goa], after we had obtained it, it appears that at some time 
it was inhabited by Christians. One of these was that a brass 
Crucifix (de metal) was found, while a man was destroying 
the foundations of some houses. Affonso (P. 435) d’Alboquer- 
que ordered to bring it from there in solemn procession to 
the Church, and he later sent it to King D. Manoel as a proof 
that at some former time that image had received worship 
there. We must believe that it was so ; for, as the Blessed 
St. Thomas converted great part of that country of India—we 
know nowadays that many houses (casa,^) were made by 
him in the Malabar country, and chiefly of the one he founded 
with his own hands in Choromandel—so it is possible that, 
from that Gospel seed which he sowed tliroughout that Pro¬ 
vince, there was some Christianity at Goa. 

(Follov)s an account of the Mantrazar copper-^^late grant 
of IWl). 

“ And, as we have not now any other memory of the 
foundation of this City of Goa except this barbarous and badly 
copied Grant and the finding of the sign of Christ crucified, 
which was made there, let us lay on it its foundations : for, to 
be solid and secure, all other foundation, wln^ther spiritual or 
temporal, must be laid on this stone, Christ, our Redemption. 
And let us thank Him eternally, because it pleased Him that 
this His people, Christian by name, and Portuguese by blood, 
sent by that so Most Christian Prince, King T>. Manoel, deserv¬ 
ed to draw this image from the foundations of the pagan 
nation of the Gentios and of the perfidious Moors where it lay 
buried ; and to the honour and glory of the same Christ was 
it freed from that barbarous captivity and placed on the altar 
of Catholic worship.” ^ 

4. Mantrazar copper-plate grant of A.D. 1391. 

Fr. de Souza’s information on this grant is based entirely 
on de Barros, who, after referring to the discovery of the brass 
crucifix at Goa in 1510, writes :— 

‘‘ Later too, at the time when I was writing this Chronicle, 
there was brought to us from the city of Goa the copy of a 
Grant which a Gentio King thereof, called Mantrasar, son of 
Chamandobata, and vassal of the King of Bisnaga, gave to 
a Pagode, of certain lands for the maintenance of the Priests, 
whereby he exempted and freed them from paying certain 
dues, according to the custom of the country. This Grant 
was written on a brass plate (pasta de metal) in Canari] letters ; 
it had been written one hundred and forty-one years before, 
and was presented in court at the suit of a gentio, name Luco, 


1 Cf. Joao de Barros, Da Asia, Dec. 2, liv, 6, c. 1 (Dec. 2, Pte 1, 
Lisboa, 1777, pp. 434-437). 
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a renter (rmdeiro), in the year one thousand five hundred and 
thirty-two, so that it might be seen that the lands of that 
Fagode were not (P. 436) liable to pay any tribute. 

“The beginning of this Grant was in these terms : In the 
name of God, Creator of all the three worlds, Heaven, the 
Earth, the Moon and the Stars, whom they worship, and in 
him they give their good omen, and he it is who sustains them. 
To him do I render thanks and 1 believe in him, who for 
the sake of his people came into this world to be incarnate. 

‘‘From these words it seems that there was among that 
people some knowledge of the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
and in other words lower down, that is in his signature, thr^ 
King confesses the Trinity in unity.”^ 

Yule and Buinell {Hobson-Jobson, 1886, s.v. Goa) note that 
Goa, properly Gowa and (Mahr.) Goven, captured l>y the Portu 
guese in 1510, appears in earlier history as Sandabur or Sindalriii 
(cf. i't.v. Sindabur), and that Gov?V or Kuva was an ancient name 
of the Southern Konkan (cf. H. H. Wilson’s Works, Vishnu 
Purana, II. HU n. 20). The place is called by the Turkisli 
Admiral Sidi ’Ali {c. 1554) ‘ Gowai-Sandahilr,' which may mean 
‘ Sand?iV)ur of Gova.’ 

The same authors note furthe r that in a copper-plate grant 
of A D. 1301 (Sainvat 1313) u'e have mention of a chief city of 
Kankan (Konkan) called Gowa and (hrw apiira. ‘‘ See the grant 
as published by Major Legrand Ja(;ol) in J. Bo. Br. B. Us'. ^oc . 
IV. 107. The translation is too loose to make it worth while to 
trans(a‘il)e a quot at ion ; but it is inter esting as mentioning the 
recompiest of Goa from Turushkas, he., Turks or foreign Mahoru- 
medanw. We know from Ibn Batuta that Mahommedan settler’s 
at Hunaw ar had taken the place about 1344.” (Ibid., s.v. Goa.) 

Though the copper-jrlate grant translat ed by Major Legrand 
Jacob bears the same date as de Barros’ alleged grant by 
Mantrazar, the orrly name in the fornrer- which resembles Man- 
trazar is Mndhavaraj, and tliere is no allusion in it to the 
Trinity, the Creator or a Bedeemer. The Madhavaraj copper- 
})late was c:onimnnicated by the British Government to Major 
Legrand Jacol) and may not bt^ the one r’eferred to l>y de BaiTos 
and Fatlier de 8ouza. How, when and where the Britislr 
Government acquired the copper-plate translated l>y Major 
Legr-and Jacob, there is nothing to show. 

5. Vasco da Gama in a Calicul tem'ple. (1498). 

de Barros relates how Vasco da Gama and twelve of his 
men landed at Capocate,^ and, going to meet the Zamorin 
at Calicut, entered a temple. “ The next day, when they 

1 Cf. JoSo do Barros, Da Asia, Dec. 2, liv. r», c. 1 (Dec. 2, Pte 1, 
Lisboa, 1777, pp. 435-436). 

2 “ Appears to be Kappat or Kappata on the coast between Quilandi, 
and Calicut, alluded to in Mai. Gaz., p. 45, and shown in the map in the 
same volume.” (Dames, Dxiarte Barbosa, II. 86 n. 1.) 
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inarched again, they came to a great Temple of the Gentio 
of the country, very well made of hewn stone (cantaria) with a 
summit {corucheo) covered with bricks, at the gate whereof was 
a large pillar (PadrUo) of latten, and on the top, for a finish, a 
cock. And within the body of the temple there was a portal, 
the gates of which were of brass {de metal) ; by these they entered 
(and came) to a staircase, wliich went up to the summit {corucheo), 
at the foot whereof, where was the rotunda of it, were some 
images of their worship within a kind of niche {charola). As 
our people came in the belief that those people were of the 
Apostle St. Thomas’ converts, according to the rumour there 
was in these parts and they had heard from the Moors, some 
knelt down (P. 333) to pray to those images, thinking them 
worthy of worship. The Gentio of the country was much 
pleased with this action, as it gave him to understand we were 
given to the worship of images, which they did not see the 
Moors doing.” ^ 

More detailed is the account in Fernao Lopez de Castan- 
Iieda, who brings Vasco da Gama and this twelve companions 
from Pandarani (Pantalayini) on May 28 or 29, 1498. 

'‘ From the aViove-named place the Catual took Vasco da 
Gama to a pagode of his idols, telling him it was a church of 
much devotion, and he thought so the more as he saw ai>ove 
the chief gate seven small liells (sinos), and before it a copper 
pillar as high as a ship’s mast, on the capital whereof was a big 
bird of the same copper, which appeared to be a cock. And 
the church was as big as a monastery, made entirely of hewn 
stoiu^, and roofed with bri<;ks, which bade fair to be a fine 
building within. And Vasco da Gama was much pleased to see 
it, and he thought he was among Christians. And when ha 
had entered with the Catual, we were received by some men, 
naked from the girdle upwards and covered downwards with 
certain cloths up to the knees, and with another cloth 
thrown over the shoulder {dh cb outro sohra^ado). They had 
jiothing on their head, and had a certain number of threads 
from the top of the left shoulder which passed under the right 
shoulder, (P. 57) in the way the Deacons wear the stole when 
they serve at Mass; and these men are called Cafres, and in 
Malabar they serve in the pagodes. With a sprinkler {com isope) 
they sprinkled water from a font (pia) on Vasco da Gama and 
the Catual and our people ; next they gave them ground sandal 
to put on their head, as we here put ashes, and to put it so on 
the brawn of their arms; ours did not put it there, as they 
were dressed, but they put it on their head. And, as they 
went through that church, they saw many images on the walls, 
and some of them had teeth so big that they came an inch out 


I JoSo de Barros, Da Asia, Dec. I, L. 4, c. 8 (Lisboa edn., 1777, 
pp. 332-333). 
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of their mouth, and others had four arms, and the}" were so 
ugly of countenance as to look like devils. This made ours 
doubt somewhat whether it was a church of Christians ; and 
when they had come before the chapel, which was in the middle 
of the body of the church, they saw it had a summit {corucheo) 
like a cathedral (sc), also of hewn stone. And on one side of 
this summit there was a brass door, admitting one man, and 
they went up to it by a stone staircase, and within this chapel, 
which was a little dark, there was, pla(?cd in the wall, an image, 
which ours descried from outside, because they would not let 
them go inside, signifying to them that only the Cafres could 
enter there ; and these, pointing to the image, called it Sancta 
Maria, giving tliem to understand that that was their image. 
And, as it appeared so to Vasco da Gama, be knelt down, and 
ours with him, and they prayed. Afid Joao da Saa, who 
doubted whether tliat was a church of Christians, because of the 
ugliness of tlie images tliey liad seen painted on tiie walls, said, 
while kneeling down : If this is the devil, I worship the true 
God. And Vasco da Gama, who heard liim, looked towards 
him, smiling. And the Catual and his people, who stood before 
the chapel, prostrated themselves on the ground with theij- 
hands in front, and this three times, and then they rose and 
prayed standing.” ^ 

The attendants of this temple, whom vsome Muhammadan 
may have (tailed Kafirs, were no doubt Brahmans, and all the 
probal)ilities are that the statue or inmge was a Hindu one. A 
former Christian churcli turned into a pagode might have had 
a painting of the Madonna and Child, an icon, as in the Greek 
churches. Such a painting, generally in the style of the Madonna 
by St. Luke, is a common feature of the Syrian churches in 
Malabar, whether Bomo-Syrian or Jacobite ; all are probably 
post-Portuguese. A statue of our Lady cannot well be thought 
of. We are not sure there was a single pre-Portuguese statue of 
the Madonna in Malabar or anywhere else in India. There may 
be one in Ceylon. A Carmelite (?) Missionary writes, however. 
al) 0 ut 1676, that certain Hindu temples in South Malabar were 
spoken of l)y the Christians as having been former Christian 
Churches. Even the Hindus said that in one of the temples of 
the kifig of Upper Cranganore there was an image of our Lady. 
(Cf. British Museum, Sloane MS. 2748 A, fob lOr.) 

Antiquarians on the Calicut side should be able with the 

^ Cf. FornHo Lopez de Castanheda, Hist, do dcscobrimcnto e conquista 
da India, L. 1, c. 1(>, Lisboa, 1733, pp. 66-57. Of Vasco da Gama’s T^o^efro 
(Lisboa, 1861), p. 67, I can now quote only what 1 find in Yule’s Hobson- 
Jobson, s.v. tank : “ And many other Bnint.s were theie painted on the 
walls of the Church, and these wore diadems, and their portraiture was 
in a divers kind, for their teeth wore so groat that the 3 ^ stood an inch 
beyond the mouth, and every saint had 4 or 5 arms, and below the church 
stood a groat tanque wrought in cut stone like manj’ others that vv^e had 
seen by the way.” 
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tlescriptious given liere to identify the temple visited by Vasco 
da Gama and his men, on their way to Calicut, as also the 
image before which they knelt. 

Fr. Fernao de Queyroz, S.J., speaks thus of an anonymous 
writer of A.I). 1686, whom he refutes. 

Besides this Bramane King, he found another at Caliciith : 
for, as Fr. Manoel dos Anjos relates in his Historia Universal, 
ch. 1, and Bishop Osorio at foL 365 of the things of King 
D. Manoel, when Vasco da Gama (later Admiral of India and 
Conde da Vidigucyra. whose descendants are now Marquises of 
Niza) came to the(Jity of Calicuth, he found a temple venerated 
by the Gentios of the country and dedicated to tlie Most Holy 
Virgin, whom in the Malav^ar tongue they called Marion ; only 
the Bramane priests entered tlie chapel of it, the rest I’emain* 
ing in tiie body of the Church, while they showed them th(‘ 
image of the Senhora ; and vvlien they pronounced her name, 
they prostrated themselves on the ground ; and Vasco da Gama 
made out that the arnials of that Kingdom showed Cliery 
Periimile, Emperor of Malavar, and founder of that (tty and 
Temple, was a Bramane, of the wisest in India, and one of tl»e 
'khree Magi who at Bethlehem woishipped the Incarnate Son of 
God, and that on his return he !)uilt that temple, chapel and 
altar. He^ says also that the Brama King who comjuered 
Martavao and great part of the ancient Empire of Pegu was a 
Bramane King, and that Ptolemy placed in the lands below 
Mount Betigo up to the Beti, in 128 degrees of longitude ajid 
19 of latitude, the Bragmana City, wdiieh name it took from its 
Brama King, and wfiere lived the Magi Bragmanes. as is seen 
in Bk. 7, in the dhibh' of Asia citra, Ganc/on, f. 195 ; and, as 
Ptolemy wrote 800 years before the birth of Christ, that makes 
that the Bramanes have been known and spoken of these 2,486 
years.” ^ 

The refutation is typical of the period, de Queyroz, writing 
in the same year 1686, says; “The Church of which he'^ 
speaks may liave been founded by the Apostle St. Tiiomas in 
the lifetime of our Lady, as was the case too for St. James and 
8t. Peter. The pride of the Gentio Bramenes can be concluded 
herefrom ; for, though they had shown so much respect to the 
Senhora, without l)eing able to give an account of w ho she w as, 
they heard later from the Portuguese of the birth of Christ and 
of the other mysteries of our holy Faith ; but, not to sul^mit to 
a foreign doctrine, and not to give up their interests from which 
they drew their livelihood, they did not keep this memory and 
Temple, nor did they resolve to embrace it [our Faith]; nor is 
there anything more difficult among these nations tlian to 
convert a Bramene, even with Miracles, such as God works 

1 The anonymous writer. 

2 do Queyroz, Conquiata, Colombo, 1912, p.ll25. 

2 Tlie anonymous author. 
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daily among them; such was already the experience of St. 
Francis Xavier.” ^ 

We may omit de Queyroz’ long refutation of the other 
points quoted from the anonymous author, de Queyroz is very 
wrong when lie argues that ' Perumal ’ (wliich he takes for a 
proper name) could not Inave been one of the Magi, because he 
reigned 6120 years before the arrival of the Portuguese in 1498.“ 
His distinction })etween the ‘Bramenes’ of his time and the 
• extinct ’ Bragmanes of Megasthenes and St. Jerome does imt 
hold either.^ 

We might be iiadined to treat liglitly these early discoveries 
of the Portuguese. The cases mentioned by Fr. de Souza are 
not the only early ones. 

“ At Anjediva (an island 2 miles from tlie coast of North 
Kanaia, and about 51 miles south-east from Goa), he [Don 
Francisco de AlineidaJ (*rected a fort, and it is said that, in 
digging the foundations, the Portuguese came across stones 
bearing a (uoss. This was held as an indication that the place 
liad once been the abode of CJiristians.” 

F. (h Danvers, from whose The Ihyrhiguese in India, 
(Loudon, W. H, Allen, 1894, 1. 120; year 1505 A.D.)"^ we quote 
the above, might well have sparc'd us the su|)erior knowledge of 
Iris comment t)ut it was probably not then recognised that 
tlie cross was oi iginall>’ a heathen emblem.” 

Pedro Alva res GabraTs fleet of A.D. 1500 brought eight 
Franciscans; before landing at Calicut on St^ptember 22, 1500. 
they stopped a while at Anjediva, where the Franeiscai'is ba ptised 
22 persons..A Jewish ‘ Xabandar ’ was baptised there in 
1498 .‘^ 

Hieronymus Osorius says of Francisco de Almeida and his 
discovery in the island of Anjediva: “He made at once the 
foundations of a fort at a place not very distant from the sea. 
where he found ruins marked in many places with crosses in 
black and red colour, which created the suspicioji that the island 
had been frequented formerly by Christians.” ” 


' do Qaoyro/, <'on(/uifitu, |). 

Ibid., ]V 133. Ibid., p. 134. 

• Frmioisco do Almoida loft Lisbon with 20 ships on March 25, 1605. 
First Yiceroy, he was succeeded in 1509 by Affonso de Albuquerque. 
(M. Xavier, pp. 6, 04). 

'» Miillbauer, Geschichte dcr KathoUschen Misaionen in Oatindien. 
Mvinchen, 1851, p. 43. Pedro Alvaros Cabral writes of Anjediva : “ In the 
middle of it is a large lake of fresh water, but the island is deserted ; it 
may be two miles from the mainland; it was in former times inhabited b\ 
the Gentoos, but the Moors of Mecca used to take this route to Calicut, 
and used to stop here to take in wood and water, and on that account it 
ha.s ever since been deserted.” {Voynge of Pedro Alvarea Cabral, Lisbon. 
1812, p. 118). Quoted through Yule-Cordier, Cathay, IV. 24 n. 1. 

Mitraa Luait., Ill (Bombay, 1888), 193. 

7 De rebus Ermnanuelis gestia, Coloniao, 1586, L. 4. p. 119 : quoted in 
Latin by W. Oermanj), op. cit., p. 178, n. 1. 
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Might there be any connection between the discovery 
mentioned above and a ‘church’ at Anjediva in A.D. 1498 ? 
Or was the church a Hindu temple ? Hohsoti-Jobson, s.v. 
Anchediva, Anjediva, and Tank, quotes the following from 
Vasco da Gama’s Roleiro, p. 95, under the year 1498 : “ So 

the Captain-Major ordered Nicolas Coelho to go in an armed 
boat, and sec where the water was, and he found in the said 
island a building, a church of great ashlar-work, which had 
been destroyed by the Moois, as the country people said ; only 
the chapel had been covered with straw, and they used to make 
their prayers there to three black stones in the midst of the 
l)ody of the chapel. Moreover, they found, just beyond the 
church, a tanque of wrought ashlar in which we took as much 
water as we wanted ; and at the top of the uhole i^^land stood 
a great tanque of the depth of 4 fathoms, and moreover we 
found in front of the church a l)each where we careened the 
ship Berrio.” 

Ibn Batuta (c. 1345) already speaks of a. temple witli a grove 
and a reservoir of water, also of a joql leainng against the wall 
of a hutkhana or house of idols. ^ 

The three black stones venerated in the * clunch ’ may 
have l>een Hindu objects of worship. Had they )>een altar- 
stones witli crosses carved on them, as are found in Syrian 
churches in Malabar,'^ no doubt they would have aroused much 
surprise and would have been descril'ed more clearly as Chris¬ 
tian. It is by no means clear, however, tliat the three stones 
spoken of by da Gama are the crosses in black and white colour 
discovered by de Almeida in many places of certain ruins. 

We are not Idind to the fact that on some ocaaisions oui* 
Missionaries may have beeii too easily convinced by stories 
which to us now appear as pure invention. Such is the case of 
the appearancui of two Dominicans at Goa, before the advent of 
the Portuguese. The mere appearance of two Dominicans at 
such a late period would in itself be sufficiently surprising; the 
prophecy which they are credited to have made strikes us as a 
hoax. 

In 1548, the Dominicans began their Convent of Nossa 
Senhora do Monte at Goa. “There still exists a tradition 
of what happened at the choice of the site, which it is not 
proper our successors should forget. For the mystery to be 
seen in it greatly obliges us to live with all perfection. The 
Vicar General ^ was carrying, drawji on pa])cr, the plan of the 
•Convent, with directions as to the number of fathoms that it 


1 Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Anjediva; ct. also Yule, Cathay. 11 (186C), 

41 (i n. 1. 

- For a picture see W. Gerrnann, Die Kirche der Thornaschristen, 
Gijtersloh, 1877 ; facing p 415. 

His name would be Diogo Bermudez. (Cf. Mullbauer, p. ‘1.32. 
where we have the names of 11 Friars of the new foundation). 
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had to extend all round. On marking the limits, which was 
done with the assistance of the Comptroller of the Exchequer 
{Veador da jazenda) (P. 254, col. 1) and otlier officers of the 
King’s and of the Estado, they were annoyed at being obliged 
to dislodge some Gentios, who resented exceedingly having to 
quit tlve houses of their fathers and forefathers, which were 
withhi the limits marked by the ropes It is said that at the 
shouts and complaints of these men, who, as happens among 
the people, little concealed their vexation, an old Gentio, whom 
all looked up to as to their father, came out into the street, and. 
looking at our Friars, who were accomy^anx ing the officers, he 
stni ted wTving his face, and slnikir»g his head like one who in 
his heart felt something that made him wonder. And yiresently 
lie tieckoned to the complainants to come to liim and listen. 
And ill a few words he told them to rest assured that- what they 
saw^ hapjiening w as ordained l>y God. For he remembered that, 
being a f)o\', and going out earix one morning to tend his 
fatlier’s palm-gT'oves, lie had found in the same yilacc^ tx\o 
( /acizes, wliose dress and the colour of it did not differ at all 
from that of those; y^resent there; and he had seen tliat they 
were measuring it and surrounding it witli long ropes, as xvas 
lieing done tluMi. Their strange garb, their work, and the 
novelty of the thing had astonished him, and the surprise had 
stamp('d indelibly the whole scene on his memory, in syiiteof th(‘ 
many years, since there; xvere no l\n'buguese yet in India. And 
now at last lie saw^ tlie trutli of vxliat- was then like a shadow or 
dream. Hence they should be judicious (‘iioiigh to sulimit to 
what Heaven had settled so nianx^ yewirs before and change their 
abode xvithout demin'. The Friars (col. 2) y^raised our Lord, 
their (ives bathed xvitli dexmut tears of joy, and they gathered 
from the event how much xvc; xvere beholdcai to Him for having 
fixed and y:)ointed out the place xve xvere to inhabit in that Citx. 
tlius prognosticating in some xvay some great service xvhieb He 
ordained to receive at our hands. 

“This event was confirmed by another much alike. 
Within the enclosure marked out, then* xvas a garden xvith 
houses in it, which lielonged to a good old soldier, named Pero 
Godinho. The interests of his yjroyierty obliged him to oppose 
the Friars’ xvork, and he op|)osed them with all his might. But, 
after some days, he went to the Governor and told him that he 
desisted altogether from his claims, and xxished to give up the 
garden and house, though the y)roy)erty xvas xvorth more. The 
Governor exy^ressing his surprise, Pero Godinho went on to 
relate that some of his gardeners, Gentios, seeing him annoyed 
at ha ving to surrender his y:)roy)ertv to the Friars, had told him 
that, a little before the arrival of the ships of the vox age (da.s 
aaos da viagern), they had found in the centre of the land that 
was being marked out two men, tonsured and shaven, dressed 
in ample white habits and wrapped in black mantles (capas), 
xxdio had addressed them and told them that, xxhen other Cacizes 
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ill similar garb would come, they should be glad to welcome 
them.^ The Governor related this with much pleasure to the 
Vicar General, and with no less pleasure did he hear him relate 
d propos of this story another somewhat different, which, (P. 
255, col. 1) as is written in our Chronicles, haYipened at Bologna 
in connection with the site where our Convent was erected later 
Before it belonged to our Order, it was planted with vines, and 
it happened that the diggers, rising early to work in them, 
remarked many times that it was illumined with great lights 
and clarities from Heaven, while all around dark night prevailed. 

“The site having been marked out, and the inmates dis¬ 
missed after compensation, our Religious^ erected a mud-church 
with its house of retirement and enclosure along it.” ^ 

1 Did not. those gardeners relate as having happened to themselves 
what they had heard from the old Gentio or from those who had heard 
him? VVonld “the ships of the voyage'’ mean the ships of the first 
voyage of diseovery, i.e. of 141)8 ? There had been Dominienns nt Goa in 
1510-27, which diminishes not a little for ns the surprise of the old Gentio. 
while it inrjreases onr surprise at the simple taitii of the uewcomer.s oi 
1548. Of. Manoel Xavier, S.J., Conipcndi<> Vnluersal dr Ujdos os I iso- 
reys. Nova Goa, Imprensa Nae.ional, 11)17, p. 2.4. 

The first five Dominicans came to India in the fleets of Afionso and 
Francisco do Albuquerque, who sailed from Jjisbou on April 0, and April 
14. 1.504, respectively. Of. Mullbauer. op. rif , p. 45, and M. XavicM% p. 5. 
Dominicans were present at the captun^ of Goa on November 25, 1510 
(Mullbauer, p 48); others still appear at (foa in 1522- 27 (ibid. p. 57). 

“ Iluberto, L. 1, c. 4, Ex. 4 tV 4; Leonardo Alberto, 1.5; Castilho, 
P. 4, 1. 1, c. 48.’’ 

Of Goa. 

t Of, Terceira parte da fllstoria de S. Dotmnyos, op cU., Liv. 4. cap. 5, 
pp. 254 col. 2—255 col. I. 



4 . Ghristiam on the West Coast of India. 


'JMieie appears to have existed in pre-Portuguese India 
HU almost unbroken line of Christian settlements from Sind 
down to Cape Comorin and Mylapore. 

Let us pro(?eed from North to South. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes writes (c.A.D. 535) : “Among 

tlie Bactriaiis and Huns and Persians and the rest of the 
Indians, and among the Persarmenians and Greeks^ and 
F]lamites, and throughout the whole land of Persia, there is an 
infinite number of churehes with bishops, and a vast multitude 
of Christian people, and they have many martyrs and recluses 
I (aiding a monastic life.” ^ 

He notices the Christians of Taprobane (Ceylon), of 
Male, “where the pepper grows” (Malabar), and a multitude 
of Christians in the Isle of l)ioseoris (Sokotra), all ministered to 
by clergy from PersiaA “And in the place called Kalliana 
there is a l)isliop appointed from Persia.”^ 

This Kalliana might be identified with Kaly/in, on the 
mainland, near Bombay, rather than with Kalyanpur,^ on the 
I ank of a river, two miles north from Mangalore. Still less arf‘ 
we inclined to identify it with Kalyani, the capital of tin' 

('haliikyas in the Deccan. 

We should think there w^ere Christians in each of the 
places of trade mentioned by Cosmas between Sind and the 
l^hshery Coast ; Sindu, Qrrhotha, Kalliana. Sibor, and the five 
marts of Male or the pepper country : Parti, Mangaruth. 
Salopatana, Nalopatana, Pudopatana; also, away from Sielediba 
(Ceylon), at Marallo and Kaber (Kaveripatanam).^’ 

In Friar Jordanus’ time (A.D. 1321-1327), there were still 
considerable numbers of Christians on the West Coast, near 
Boml>ay and in Gujarat. Between Thana and Supera he 


1 Who are these (troeks ineiitioned among Asiatic nations ? The 
Yavanns of Jnclia ? The Greeks of Europe are mentioned l)y Cosmas 
further, when ho states that there wore Christians “in Cilicia, Asia, 
Cappadocia, Lazire, and Pontns, and in the Northern Regions of the 
Scythians, Hyreanians, Hcruli, Bulgarians, Greek.s, and Illyrians, Dalma¬ 
tians, Goths, Spaniards, Romans, Franks, and other nations till you 
got to t)cean Gades.'’ 

- Yule, Cathay, I (18(5(5), clxxii. Ibid., l.clxxi. Ibid. 

’ Ibid., n. G, A port of Kanara between Mangalore and Kundapur. 
in Lat. N. 13'’28' or thereabouts, on the same river as Baccanor(>. Cf. Yule, 
Hohson-Jobson, 1880, .s.v. Baccanore. 

Yule, Cathay, 1 (18GG), clxxviii. 

In Hobson-Johson, a.v. Silrath or Sorath, Yule identifies Sindu witli 
Sind ; Orrhota with Sorath in Kathiawar; Kalliana with KalySn, on the 
Ulas River, 33 miles N.E. of Bombay (ibid., s.v. Calyan); Sib(3r with 
Chaul doubtfully, and Mangaruth with Mangalore (ibid., s.v. Mangalore). 
On Pudopatana see Yule’s Gathay, JT(1866), p. 453, where it is doubtfully 
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had baptised by Oct. 12, 1321, 35 persons; at Parocco (Broach) 
about 90, and* another 20 probably at the same place.^ He 
intended stationing two friars at Supera, two or three at 
Parocco, some at Columbum (Quilon), and some in other 
places -‘that 1 am not acquainted with.”- On January 20, 
1323 (1324 0, he writes from Thana that he has baptised 
130 persons of either sex, and “ there would be a glorious 
harvest, if the holy friars would come.” At Supera it was said 
that St. Thomas himself had preached and had built a church. 
Tins church, destroyed by the pagans, had been rebuilt by the 
Christians,^ and it was here, in the church, that Friar Jordanus 
buried the bodies of the Franciscans martyrs of Thana." 
whose death is supposed by some to have occurred on April 0. 
1321.® 

Memorable are the words of Jordanus about the expropria¬ 
tion of many churches by the Muhammadans and the existence 
of unbaptised Christians. “In this India [India the licssj 
tlie greater part of tlie people worship idols, although a 
threat share of the .sovereignty is in the hands of the Turkish 
Saracens, wlio came forth from Multan, and conquered and 
usurped dominion to themselves not Jong since and destroyed 
an infinity of idol temples, and likewise mariy churches, of 
which they made mosques for Mahomet, taking possession 
of their endowments and property. ’Tis grief to hear and woe 

l.In this India [India the J^oss] there is a scattered 

people, one here, another there, who (;a.ll themselves (Jjristians. 
but are not so, nor have they baptism, nor do they know any ¬ 
thing else about the faith. Nay, they believe St. Thomas 
tlie Great to be Clirist.” ' 

Friar Jordanus stab's (c. 1330) of the schismatics and 


the PodirpHttam of Barbosa (Puthvipattaiiaio, now Pnthnpanaiu; cf. 
Dames lJ 8r>) To VVilford Salopatana is Cranganore, and Nalopatuna is 
Nali-'iiWa iv’e.s’., X (1808). 77.8rq. M'Crindlo's Ancient India 

(PJOl) p 161 does not help us further. Might Parthi bo Kundapur 
or Cooudapoor, North of Mangalore ? M. S. Hamasami Ayyar wlion. 
I met at his fiouse at Mylaporn in 102:1, when he was Deputy Snporinlend 
( 3 nt of Police, Vellore, 'wanted to connect Kundapur with (haidophares 

the Parthian. ■ i 4 . ..i i 4 ’ tvt 1 / 

If Marallo could be Maiallo, we might think ot .Mayila(pur), 
Peacock-Town Marallo exported conch-shells in Cosnias’time. W alcke 
user says it is Morilloum ; opposite Ceylon. Yule asks whethei* there is 
such a place {Ca^ay. f (1868), p. clxxviii n. r>). M‘Cnndle is silent. 

1 Yule, Caito;i/, 11(1886), 226-227. . 1 > 

Ibid IT (1866), 227 : Letter from Caga (Goga in Gujarat), Oct. 12. 
1321 -t l/ud., 11(1866), 229. 

t W. Germann, Die Kircke der Thomaschristen, p. 187. 

Yule The Wonders of the East, P- VII. 

•I G Golubovich, O.F.M., II B. Fr. Odorico da Pordenone, m Arch. 
Fran rise-Hist., Vol. X, 1917, p. 41. Scriptores Ord. Min. (Appendix, 
Martyres Ordinis Minorum) has 13 April 1321. Cf. JRAS., 1914, pp. 640-541 
n. 3. Jordanus has : Thursday before Palm-Sunday. 

7 Yule, The Wonders of the East. p. 23. 
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unbelievers of India that, while he was among them, “I 
l>elieve that more than X thousand, or thereabouts were 
i;onverted to our faith, and because we, being few in number, 
could not occupy, or even visit, many parts of the land, many 
souls (wo is me!) have perished, and exceeding many do yet 
perish for lack of preachers of the word of God.”^ When 
he was about to return to the East in A.D. 1330, as first 
Latin Bisliop of Quilon, he was the l)earer of a letter from 
the Pope, “ to the Catholics living in tlie parts of the North and 
also of the East, and especially in Cuncatana^ and Gozarat and 
in Lesser India.” 

Friar Odoric de Pordenone, who seems to have passed 
through Thana in 1323,'^ says there were “ at Thana 15 houses of 
(3iristians, i.e. of Ncstorini, who are schismatics and lieretics.” ^ 

Where shall Ave place Jordanus’ Supera ? His .movements 
show that it was to the north of Thana and at no great 
distance from it. Jordanus had come from J)iu to Thana with 
the four Franciscans.*’ They luid been a week at Thana, when 
the Nestorians there, 15 families, invited them to visit Paroth 
(Broach), where lived many Christians, who were deprived 
of teachers, and even of the Sacrament of Baptism. Knowing 
Persian, dordanus went to them, taking with him two Nes¬ 
torians, one of whom w'as his interpreter. Thence he went 
to Supera. Here lie catechised, baptised, and gave Holy Com¬ 
munion to 90 souls during a stay of a fortniglit When about 


Friar John of I’lano Carpini says of tho Kitai of Central Asia 
(aften* 1245) : “ Now the Kitai are pagans.. . They have the Old and 
t he Now Testament, tlio Lives of the Father.s and Hermits ; they worship 
one Crod, honour the Lord Jesus Christ and believe in eternal life, but are 
not baf)tisod at all. They honour and revere our Scripture, and love the 
Chi istians. No better artificei'S are found in the whole world for all 
the kinds of work which men are wont to practi.se.” Cf \j. Oaillard, S.J., 
(^roix cl swastika cn Chine, 2o ed., p. 142 n. 1, referring tod’ .Avezac’s 
Hekition des Mongols, Paris, IH.’kS, c.5, § 1, No. 6. p. 258 

1 Yule, The Wonders of the East, pp. 55-50. 

“ Cuncatana is Konlum. It is called Kiikan -Ttlna by Ibn Hatuta 
(c. 1T15), and ai)pears as Cocintana in the Porlulano Mediceo (c. 1350), 
and as Cocintaya in the Catalan Map of c. 1375, Cf. Yido, Hobson-Johson, 
IHSO, s.v. Concan, Yule-Cordier {Marco Polo, 11.390) says Ibn Batn- 
ta calls it Kukin Tana, on which Dames {Duarte Barbosa, 1. 153n.) 
observes that the text in Defr6mery (II. 177) has : “ Min Kinbayat wa 
Tana wa K awl am.” 

G. Golubovich, op. cit., p. 41, for tho discussion of the date. 

Yule, Cathay, II (1800), App. 1, p. VI; cp. ibid., 11.00. The same 
sontenco occurs almost identically in Odoric's account for Mylapore. 

5 Tho party of Missionaries, Franciscans and Dominicans, came froni 
Ormuz; all wanted to go to Columbum (Quilon). At Din, “the brethren 
of tho order of Minors separated from the rest of the party, both 
Preachers and secular Christians, and set out by land to a place called 
'Fhana, that they might there take ship for Columbum.” To the Melich of 
Thana they said they were anxious to visit St. Thomas.” Cf. Yule, The 
Wonders of the East, p. X. 
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to return to Broach, he wrote to his companions at Thana, and, 
filled with strange forebodings, retired to the church to pray for 
them. The next night, news was brought that his companions 
had been put in prison. Instead of running away, as lie 
was advised to do, he hastened to Thana, hoping that his 
knowl(;dge of Persian would stand him in good stead to defend 
his comrades; but on reaching an inn at 'J'hana, he found 
his messengers with his letters and some Christians who inform¬ 
ed him that the four Franciscans had been killed. Witli the 
help of a Genoese youth, he collected the yet unburied remains’ 
and went to bury them in the church at Supera.- 

Yule’s final identification of Supera with Supara near 
Wasai (Bassein)would explain Iiow^ Jordanus could carry 
to Supera the yet unbui'icd bodies. Bassein is within a 
comparatively small distance from Thana, wdiereas Bioach 
w^as, according to Jordanus’ estimate ten days from Tliana,^^ 
and such places as Surat and Suali,’^ with w hich Supera 
w'as thought to be identical, are not far from Broach. 

Sir John dc Mauiideville writes : “ Fro then [the island 
of Ghana, i.e. Thana] men go by See toward Yndc the more to 
a Gytee, that men clepen Sarche," that is a fair Cytee and 
a gode: and there dwellen many Christene men of gode Fey the: 
and there ben manye religious men and namely of Mendy- 
nantes ” ” (mendicants). 


1 Odorie (Yule, Cathay^ t (ISOO), p. 70) says they were fresh and 
undooayed after lying for fourteen day.s in the sun. On the other hand, 
why should Jordanus have been advised to ruti away, if Supera was far 
away from Thana ? 

2 GtOf’mann, op. cU., pj). 187-188, relying on information not quoted. 
His authoiity is probalJy Kunstmann, who wrote a special article on 
the martyrs of Thana. Cf. Yule, (■alhay, 1 (1800), p. 80. 

Hobnon-Job.9on, s. v. Siii)ara. Dames (Duarte Barbosa^ 1.152n.) 
states that Mas’udF (A.D. 040) mentions Subara, and tliat it is no doubt 
.Supara, on the creek separating Bassein Island from the mainland. 

Yule, (hilJiay, 1 (1800), 220. 

La.ss©n ecpiated Surpai-aka and Surat. Cf. Yule, Cathay, 1 (1800). 
pp. 220-227 11. 1. 

Yule’s supposition (ibid.). Suali is four leagues from Suraf , and two 
to the north of the Tapti. 

7 Other forms : Sarthye, Sarchys, Sachee, Zarchee, Barchon, Zarke. 
“ Barchen ’ is no other, T think, than Odoric de INirdonone’s Panche, which 
Yule takes to be corrupt for Parocho, i.e. Bioach. Cf. Yule, (tathay, 
I (1806), p. 60. 

^ From O. F. : 7nendinant (rnendiant). Modernised versions give : 
“Monks, especially mendicants,” the reteronce being po.ssibly to the Mis¬ 
sionaries ministering to the Christians. 

^ Cf. W. Germanii, op. cit., p. 197 n. 2 quoting : The voiage and 
travaile of Sir John Maundeville^ by J. O. Halliwell, London, 1839. de 
Maundeville’s travels fall between 1322 and 1356. 

Germann refers the text to Saimur, also called Saighar (17° 14' Lat. N.). 
As “Ynde the more” must mean India Major, my identification with 
Broach will not hold, unless India Major be used here as in Marco Polo. 

To Yule Saimur is Chaul, the Sibor of Cosmas, the Sdmulla of the Peri- 
plus, the Siraulla of Ptolemy, the Jaimur, Saimur, Chaimur of the Arabs, 
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Kazwini is quoted by Gildeineister as saying in 1274 : 
• Qaimur, a town of India near Sindia [Sind], whose inhabitants 
are noted for perfect beauty, being descended from Indians and 
Turks.^ There are Muslims, Christians, Jews, and Magi.*^ 
In the town there are Muhammedic temples, Churches, Syna¬ 
gogues ; there is also a temple of fire-worshippers.” 

Yule equates Saimur with Chaul,^ and doubtfully with 
Cosmas’ Sibor.^* To Gerrnann it is Sibor, but identified with 
the ancient harbour of Zigerus (Pliny), the Meli-Zeigara of the 
Periplus, tne Meli-Zegyris or Mili-Zigeris of Ptolemy, tht‘ 
modern Zyghaur, or more correctly Gaigluir (17”14' Lat. N., 
which others, he says, place in 17^'3‘T Lat. N., and write 
Saighar or Saimur).This cannot be Chaul. It should be 
Jaigai'h, on the West Coast, between Ratnagiri and Anjanwel.^ 
Its exact position is 17'T7' Lat. N. and 73*^13' Long. E., at the 
southern entrance to theShastri or Sanganieshwar river, 99 miles 
South of J.^*ombay.^ 

Whatever be the exatd position of Saimur, we may con- 
(dude that the name giv(^s us one more proof of the survival of 
Christianity up to a late period in the neighbourhood of Thana, 
Supara and Kalliana, i.e. on the Konkan Coast. 

The Rev. Th. Whitehouse wrote in 1873 : ‘vA Christian 
officer engaged in the Government Survey of the Western Coast 
told the writer, when resident at Cochin, that he had met 
one or two isolated colonies of Nestorian (dvristians on tin' 
coast, to the north-west of Bombay. From his account 
they seemed to be feel)le as to numbers, poor and ignorant. 
Let us hof)e they will be looked up and visited by some of our 
Missionaries or Chaplains in Western India. At any rate, they 
should bo well supplied wdth copies of the Holy Scriptures 
in the vcnuuailar language.”'* 

Mangalore is mentioned by Thome Lopez as the home of 
certain Christians who sent a deputation to Vasco da Gama on 
Iris second voyage, towards the end of 1502.''* 

t ho Choiivval, (proiiovinct'd 'Jt^eiinval) of the Kt^ukjiiiis. Cf. Yule, Hohson 
.Job.son , ISS(), s.r. Srirath and Choal. 

1 11)11 Muhtilhal (c. A.I>. 941) writos : “Saimur, whoso iidiabitanta aro 
nf o,i'eat beauty, and aaid to bo doscoiidod from Turka and Chine.se.” 
(,’f. Yule, Calhai/, J (iSOt)), p. cxeii witli n. 2, and p. exi. 

2 Parsis. 

2 Gildeineister, Scri/plorcs Arabum de rebus indicis, Bonnao, 183S. 
|). 208; quoted through VV. (ierrnanii, op. cit., p. 107. 

Yule, Hobson-Jobsorty 1880, s.v. Choul. 

Ibid., s.v. Suralh. Gerrnann, op. cit., pp. 139. 197. Vincent 

identified Higerus with Jaygadh or Side Jaygadh Cf. M‘Crindlo, 
A7icient India, p. 111. 

i Ini/per. Gazetteer of India, vol. 26 (Atlas), PI. 37, 

8 Ibid., Xlll, 370. 

^ T. Whitehouse, Lingerings of ligJU in a dark land, London, 1873, 
p. 56 n. 1. 

Dames, The Book of Duarte Barbosa, 1.195 n. 2, quoting Lopez’ 
NavegoQdo ns Indias Orieniaea, ch. 19. 




.lilhic ])illars (A 48a, A 48/>) at tlio antranco to tho garden of 
hop’s House, San Thorn6 High Kd. Cf. p. 16, No. 15. 




Plate 32. 
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Traces ot Christian story are found in the narrative of 
Madhva’s career. The similarities will appear intelligible, if 
we consider that he lived close to Mangalore, a Christian centre, 
and that Kallianpur, the place of his birtli, is by some identified 
with Cosmas’ Kalliana. 

J. Estlin Carpenter^ writes: “Born shortly before 1200 in 
a Brahman family at Kallianpur, in the Udipi district of South 
Kanara, on the south-west coast, about forty miles west of 
Qahkara’s great foundation at Sringeri, he received the usual 
education at the village school. Tradition told of his ability to 
run and wrestle, jump and swim, and presented him as no less 
precocious in learning, though irregular in attendance and 
inattentive in lessons.(P. 408) One day, as he sat preach¬ 

ing, he disappeared and was seen no more.- The Oevas in 
heaven rejoiced at his birth, and proclaimed success to the 
righteous and confusion to the wicked. The spirit of Vayu was 
seen to descend from the sky and enter the infant’s form.^ In 
his fifth year the child was missed, and after three days’ anxious 
search his parents found him in the temple at Udipi, ‘ teaching 
gods and men how to worship Vishnu according to the Scrip¬ 
tures,’^ After his initiation, as the young monk adored the 
deity, the spirit (P. 409) fell on one of tlie crowd, who turned 
to Madhva’s teacher and cried, ‘My son, behold my beloved, 
for whom thou hast been longing all the while. He is thy guide 
and the means of thy salvation! ’ ^ Thus attested, it is not 
surprising that he should have multiplied loaves for his disci¬ 
ples in the wilderness, walked dryshod like the Buddha’s foll¬ 
owers across rivers, or when he went to bathe in a rough sea 
stilled its violence with a look.‘^ in such embellishments it is 
impossible not to see traces of the Christian influence which 
suggested the description of the zealous converts as actively 
engaged in ‘ fishing for men.’ ^ The effects of this contact are 
probably to be found again in his admission of the doctrine 


1 J. E, Carpenter, Theism in Medieval India, London, 1921, p. 4U6. 

The notes to this paragraph are reproduced from J. Estlin Carpenter. 

2 Cp. Imj). Gazett.y Vol. XIV, p. 314; Sir G. A. Grierson, ERE.y VIII. 
p. 233. The most probable date is 1197 ; Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, p. 68. 

2 Tradition extended his headship over the monastery to 79 years, 
6 months and 20 days, implying a life of at least 96 years; Subba 
Rau, Comm, on the Bhagavad GUd, p. XV. A more moderate estimate 
interprets the number 79 as that of his age, and places his death in 1276; 
Bhandarkar, p. 59, and Grierson, ERE., VIII. p. 233. 

Vayu was the ancient Vedic wind-god, who in the well-known 
Purusha hymn sprang from Purusha’s breath. He was thus theologically 
equivalent to “spirit.” 

^ Cp. the reading els o-vtov, Mark, 1.10. [Remarkable is this manifesta¬ 
tion in the fifth year, when compared with Wilford’s theories on Christ- 
Thomas and S’alivBhana in As. Res., X (1808), pp. 27-126.— H. H.] 

^ Krishnaswami Aiyar, [(SVi Madhwa anA Madhwaism, Madras, 1907], 
p. 16f. 

^ Id., p. 21. Id-» ihid,f pp. 28, 36, 51. 
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of eternal punishment... .(P 411) The doctrine of everlasting 
alienation from God bears a suspicious resemblance to Catholic 
dogma, and the triple division of souls has a curious analogy 
with the Pneumatics, Psychics, and Hylics of the Valentinian 
Gnosis. (Cp. the author’s Phases of early Christianity, 1916, 
p. 315.) ” 1 

Copying of Christian things in the 13th century is not 
more surprising than what we see going on in India in our own 
day, e.g. the sacrilegious parody of Christianity in the person 
of Krishnamurti, shamelessly enacted by the hierophants of 
Theosophy under their arch-druidess Mrs. Annie Besant. Chris¬ 
tianity would have led the way for social and religious reform 
in India in the first five centuries of our era, as it has done 
ever increasingly these last 400 years. And if pilferings were 
the order of the day for Hinduism, why not for Buddhism too ? 

South of Mangalore, a little above 12^ Lat. N., there is 
Mount Delly, which in the Catalan Map of A.D. 1375 is 
marked as a Christian city.- Fra Mauro’s map (of A.l). 1447, 
according to Yule)^ speaks of it as Cavo de Eli.'^ As this 
should mean Elias’ Cave, it helps in fixing the dominions of the 
Queen of Saba visited V>y Marignolli (A.l). 1347). Indeed, the 
Hebrews and Sabaeans, or the people of the Queen of Saba, said 
that Elias abode on Mount Gybeit. the Blessed Mountain. At 
the foot of it was a spring, where Elias, they said, used to drink, 
and from which Marignolli, the Papal Legate, also drank.^ 
Now, though the height of the mountain seen by Marignolli 
appears to be exaggerated, if it was Mount Delly,® we find that 
de Maundeville too asserts that he drank three or four times of 
the Fountain or Well of Youth, at a great mountain, called 
Polombe, near the city of Polombe (Quilon),^ and that in the 
Muhammadan traditions Ilyas is said to have drunk of the 
Fountain of Life, “ by virtue of which he still lives, and will 
live to the day of Judgment.”® Moreover, Prester John of 
India claimed to have, within his dominions, the pepper 
country, the Fountain of Youth, and the tomb of St. Thomas.® 
As the Prester Johns connected themselves with the Magi,^® and 

1 Ibid., p 47. Cp. Mark, 1.17; Matt. IV. ID. 

2 Yvilo, Cathay, II (1866), p. 451. 

3 Ibid., I (1866), p. ccxxviii n. 1. J. Harward gives A.D. 1459 as the 
date of Fra Mauro's map. Cf. J. Ceylon Br. E.A.S., Vol. XXIV (1915-16), 
Pt. 1, pp. 12-123. 

4 Ibid., II (1866), p. 4.52. 

5 Ibid., II (1866), pp. 391-392. 

^ Barbosa calls it a mountain of great height; yet the highest peak is 
only 851 feet high. Cf. Dames, op. cit., II. p. 1 n. 3 ; p. 79. For an 
illustration of the hill see Yule, Marco Polo, II (1875), 377. 

7 Cf. The Marvellous Adventures of Sir John Maundeville, Westmin¬ 
ster, Constable, 1895, ch. 15, pp. 206-207. 

^ Sir W. Smith, Diet, of the Bible, 2iid edii., vol. I, pt. I, pp. 913-914. 

0 J.A.S.B., 1923, p. 205. 

Thus, according to Friar Hayton, a relative of the King of Armenia. 
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the Magi are connected with Saba or Sawa in Persia,^ it would 
follow that the Sa})ayo of the Portuguese, who ruled Goa on 
their arrival, descended from Marignolli’s Queen of Saba,^ and 
that she was herself descended from a Prester John of India. 
The Sabayo did connect himself with Saba or SavN a in Persia. 
Ibn Khurdadbah ^ mentions as kin,tjs of India in the 0th eentury : 
the Balhara, the kings of Jdhali or Jdba, Tiifaii, Jusr, Ghanah 
or ’Anah, Rahma or Rahmi, and Kamrun. Jaba is apparently 
the later Saba.'^ 

The legends of Elias’ Cave and of a Fountain of Immorta- 
lity at Mount Delly belong apparently to the cycle of legends 
concerning Al-Khidr, which have been collected by Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple.’^ This Al-Khidr is an elusive being, confounded 
by the Muhammadans and, may be, by the Syrians too, with St. 
George and Elias. Sir R. C. Temple finds that, at CJiittagong, 
Akyab and Mergui, Al-Khidr is worshipped by Muhammadans, 
Buddhists, Hindus and Chinese alike, in shrines managed by 
Muhammadan. These shrines generally stand over a natural 
or artificial cave in Avhich Al-Khidr is supposed to have lived, 
and close by there is a tank to which miraculous virtues are 
attributed. 1 note that on the top of Mount Dolly there is a 
rnoscjue, which is visited on certain holy days by large numbers 
of Mapillas.'^ I do not know, however, whether it lias a cave or 
a fountain of immortality. Barliosa speaks of the mountain as 
round, in the midst of low land, “whither all the ships of both 
Moors and Heathens steer, and from it they take tlieir reckon¬ 
ing when they are about to sail. From this mountain flow 


Cl. P. Bergeron, Voyages faits principalemvnt en Asie, La Haye, 1725, 
vol 2, p. 7. 

George, King of the Onguts, was “of the illustrious family of that 
great king who was Prester John of India.” Cf. Yule, Cathay^ I (ISOO), 
p. 199. George was killed in Mongolia in 1298. Pognon saw in Syria a 
Syriac Gospel written in 1298 for Sarah (alias Ara' dl), “sister of the King 
of the Christians, George, King of the Ongayd.” His funeral inscription, 
with the names of his brothers and sisters, among them Ara< ul, has been 
discovered. Cf. P. Pelliot in T‘oung-Pao, 1914, p. 15. 

1 Yule, Marco Polo, 1 (1875), p. 79. 

2 Dames, Duarte Barbosa^ I. 172 n. 1. 

“ The Sabayo w as a Persian, and one of his descendant?! was Lord of 
Goa, which the Portuguese took from him in the year 1509.” Cf. P. 
B[ergeron] P[arisien], Abregt'. de V histoire des Sarrosins el Mahometans, 
Paris, 1634, p. 113. 

3 Born c. A.D. 820-830 ; in Khalif Mutammid’s service in A.D. 
869-885. 

^ Cf. Yule, Cathay, I (1866), clxxxvi n. 2; clx; cp. Elliot, Hist, 
of India, I, 13. Ibn Khurdadba (/.c. in Elliot) has both Jaba (twice) and 
Zabaj. Zabaj would be Java. Cp. ibid,, 1. 22, where Al-Masudi’s MaharAj 
of ZAbaj points to Java. A1 Idrisi, copying Ibn Khurdadba, says: 
“ Among the kings of India there are the BalhArd, Jaba, TAfir, Hazr (Juzr), 
’A'bat, Dumi [RahmT] and KAinrun ” {ibid., 1. 86). 

5 Cf. Journ, of the Burma Research Society, April 1925, in an article 
entitled: Buddermokan. 

® Imper, Gazetteer of India, XI (1908), 241. 
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many springs where the ships take in their water.” ^ It is 
strange that only Fra Mauro should speak of a Cav e of Elias at 
Mount Delly. Be that as it may, 1 think he gives us the means 
to identify the place visited by Sir John de Maiindeville and 
Friar John de’ Marignolli,'^ and of getting at the derivation of 
that much debated name, Mount Delly 

Mount Gyl)eit,^ where Elias resided, was also sacred to the 
three Wise Kings. Marignolli says; “In this mountain also, 
they sa\' that the Magi were praying on the night of Christ’s 
nativity.”^ Such a legend is less remarkable, if we can place 
Mount (Ivbeit in the territory of a queen connecting herself 
with Savva or Saba in Persia, the traditional home of the Three 
Wise Kings. We have to account too for a tradition or legend 
in Malabar that either the Perumal of Ceylon oi’ the Periiinal 
of Malabar, or the King of Calicut, or the king of Chosha or 
Coromandel, was one of the Magi. Tlie story, no doubt, 
einl)odies the Armenian legend that one of the Magi, Chispar, 
w hose name resolves into Gondophares, was king of the Indians, 
and that other legend, that St. Thomas baptised the Magi. 
The Indian (^ueen of Saba may have claimed descent from King 
Gondophares liimself. 

The name of Mount Gybeit may l)e compared with the 
Mountain of Victory, on the limits of the East, near the Ocean, 
of which the Opiis iviperjectvm in Mailhaenm (Mign(\ P. G., t. 
50, cols. 087-0;kS) says that it had a cave and a fountain and 
that twelve Magi resorted to it yearly to look for the star of 
the M(‘ssiah. 

The Queen of Saba was said to 1)6 descended from a 
daugliter of Semiramis, wife of Ninus, whom she gave birth to 
clnndestinely in India and “made, when grown u]). Queen of 
tlie finest island in the world, Saba by name.” "’ Now, though 
it is a far cry from India to the town of Met/, the legend of 
the Met/ people is that, when Attila and his Huns took their 
town, the invaders were led by a son of Ninus.^’ 

Could we identify with tlie King of Calicut or the King of 
Cannanore the Balhara of Sulaiman the Arab traveller (A.D. 851), 
whose dominions began at the country of ‘ Komkam ’ on the 

1 Darnos, op. cit., II. 70. 

If they followed the coast from Calicut northwards, or from Goa 
to Calicut, they would, according to ancient cu.stom, have called at Mount 
Dolly. 

8 Is this by metathesis Mt. Botigo of Ptolemy and the City of the 
Magi Brahmans, of which w e heard at p. 397 ? Yule can offer no explana¬ 
tion of the name, which Marignolli explains as Beattis (Blessed). 

4 Yule, Catfuiy, II (1866),'p. 391. 

f* Ibid., II (1806), p, 3S9.—I imagine that de’ Marignolli met the 
Queen of Saba at Goa. In her dominions, de’ Marignolli reaped “ some 
harvest of souls—for there are a few' Christians there.” (Y'ule, ibid., II. 
346.) And that may explain the copper crucifix found at Goa in 1510. 

® Dom H, Leclercq, O.S.B., in Diet, d'archeol. chretienne et de liturgie, 
t. VI, 2^‘ partie, col. 2816. 
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sea-coast ? ^ He might be Ma’siidl’s Manekir,^ and do Couto’s 
Manuchem of Baluri.^ Every Zamorin, whatever be his personal 
name, drops it when lie becomes Zamorin and takes the name 
of Manavikraman.* The Balhara was often at war with the 
King of Ruhmiand with the King of the Jurz.® Abii-Said says 
of the latter that he also ruled Kanauj, Masiidi calling the King 
of Kanauj the Bawurah or Baurawa. The Jurz or Juzr, whom 
I identify with the Georgians, would have been living in Gu jarat 
(Al-Jurz or Juzr). Their king might be the king Jor of Al- 
biruni, whom that writer places on the east coast of the Penin¬ 
sula, eitlier in the Tanjore country or Telinga, or botli ; he 
might 1)0 also Hiuen Tsang’s king of Juri or Jurya, which lay 
some 300 miles north of Dravida, the capital of which was 
Kanchivararn. He might be again the Malik al-Jizr of Edrisi, 
w ho puts him on the island of Madai. Yule thought this island 
was on the way to China; ^ but there is on our West Coast a 
Jurfattan, by Yule identified doubtfully with Cannanore,^ as 
also a Madayi (also called Maraud and Pazhayangadi)/^ north of 


1 Yulo, CafJiay, I (18G(I), p. clxxxiii. Thoro is, north of Caiinanoro, 
a Balahoi’patarn or Balaoipaiam, whore the King of Catmajioro rosided in 
Duarte Barbosa’s time ('f. Dames, The Book of Diuirte Barhosd, ll. HO. 

2 Yul(\ ibid., I (IHOG), p, elxxxiv n. 1. The city of Mankir, tht^ great 
centre of India, hatl submitpHl to the BalhaiA, and the bay of Sindabur 
(doa ?) w'as in the kingdom of Baghora (the Balhara?) Of. Elliot, Rlfit. 
of India, I. 10-20; 21- 23, among extracts from Al-Mas’ildT {d. A.D. 050). 
A1 TstakhrT states that the land of the Ibslhara lay from Kambayato Saiimir 
{ibid., T. 27), and Ibn Hankal (A.D. 043-068) repeats this {ibid., 1. 34). 

do Conto, Da Asia, Dec. 7, liv. 10, c. 10, pp. 523-524 (t. 4, Ft. 2, of 
the Lisbon, edn., 1783). 

4 Cf. Dames, op. cit., II. 202. This title may perhaps be compared 
with the title or name IManagula, occurring on the Indo-Parthian coins, 
of the Satrap Jihunia or Zeionises of Taxila {c. A.D. 10). Cf. V. A. Smith’s 
Cainl. of the coins in the Indian Museum Calcutta, I (Oxford, 1900), p. 50. 

5 Keinaud identifle.s Knhmi Avith Bijapnr; Lassen, with the kingdom 

of the Chalukyasof Kalyam. Sulaiman (A.D. 801) says that the king of 
Bnhmi had from 10,000 to 15,000 washermen in his army. Cf. Yule, 
Cathay, 1 (1800), p. olxxxv; Elliot, of India, as told by its own his¬ 
torians, I. 5. A1 Mas’udT {d, 950 A.D.) repeats this (Elliot, op. cit., I. 
25). I had some idea that I had seen the same thing said of the army of 
Vijayanagar, or in other authors about Bijapnr. A search in de’ Conti 
and Barbosa failed to produce the required passage; however, FerntIo 
Nuniz speaks of numberless washermen accompanying the king of Vijaya- 
nagar’s army. His chronicle is of A.D. 1535-37. Cf. K. Sewell’.s A 
forgotten Empire, London, 1900, p. 328. The name Ruhmi must be 
compared with the Romogyris to which Antioch still sent a Katholikos 
c. A.D. 1143. What does RashTdii-d-din (A.D. 1310) quoting A1 BirunT 
(A.D. 970-1039), mean when he writes of Malibftr (Malabar), from Karoha 
to Kularn: “ They speak a mixed language, like the men of Khabaiik, 

in the direction of Rfim, whom they resemble in many respects ” ? (Elliot, 
op. cit., I. 68.) 

6 Yule, Cathay, I (1866), pp. clxxxiv-v. 

7 Ibid., I (1866), p. elxxxiv and notes. 

8 Ibid., II (1866), p. 453, s.v. Cannanore, Tarmapatam, Pudripatam. 

9 Dames, op. cit., II. 79 n. 4, identilles it with Barbosa’s Maranel or 
Maravel (Spanish : Marave). 
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Balaerpatnam, which itself is north of Cannanore, and may 
embody still the name of the Balhara. Balaerpatnam was the 
seat of the Kolattiri Raja of Cannanore,^ one of those among 
whom Cheraman Perumai would have divided the kingdom, the 
others being the Zainorin of Calicut and the King of ‘ Coulam.’ 

In a moment of great boldness, for which 1 expect to 
receive rude castigation at the hands of Orientalists, I have 
suggested elsewhere that the Yueh-chi, who invaded Western 
Tibet in the first centuries of our era, are to be identified with 
the Getae, by the Romans identified with the Gotlis, and 
presumaldy identifiable with our Jats. I wrote : ‘‘ x411ied with the 
Jats are the Giijrs or Cbizrs of Gujarat and the Pan jab. in these 
I recognise the Georgians (Gurz or Guzr in Persian, or Gurg), 
i.e. the Hyrcani, possibly the Chur-che of China, nay the 
Gurkhas of Nepal. Kennedy, ere this, had attributed to the 
wandering Gujars the spread of the Krishna stories which are 
traceable to the Gospel stories, genuine or apocryphal. 1 go a 
step further by identifying the Gujars with the Hyrcani, who, 
before Christ, may have })een largely permeated with Jewdsh 
beliefs, and through them and the allied tribe of the Alani iu 
China I link up India witli China, Manchuria and Corea for all 
such traces of Christianity as are found in India and the farther 
East.”« 

V. A. Smith whites: “ The Gurjaras are believed to have 
entered India either along or some time after the White Huns, 
and to have settled in large numbers in Rajputana ; but there 
is nothing to show^ what part of India they came from, or to 
what race they belonged.”'^ He opines that, as the Parihar clan 
of the Rajputs are of Giijar stock, the presumption is that the 
other three Rajput clans, the Pa war (Pramara), Chauhan 
(Chahumana) and Solanki or Chaulukya, are also descended 
from Gurjaras or similar foreign immigrants. Kanauj was 
ruled b}^ Gurjara kings from A.D. 800 to 1018.'^ “There is 
some reason for believing that the Chalukyas or Solankis were 
connected with the Chapas, and so with the foreign Gurjara tribe 
of which the Chapas w ere a branch, and it seems to be probable 
that they emigrated from Rajputana to the Deccan.” ^ Is it 
accidental that the Churche and Solangka, are mentioned 


1 Damea, Duarte BarbosOy il. 80. 

2 Ibid., II. Ill. 1. Neur Madai there is a village called Cherakun, 
meaning (I supi^ose) ‘ King of the Cheraa’ ; near Baliapatanain there is 
also a Cherakal with a palace. Cf. Yule, Marco Polo, II (1875), map 
facing p. 302. 

3 Cf. J. il' Proc. A.S.B., Vol. XXT, 1925, p. 73 n. The Georgians are 
called Churchii in a letter (Italian) from Fr. Caspar Barzaeus of Ormuz, 
which reached Goa on 10-10-1549 Cf. Selectae Indiarum Epistolae nunc 
primum editae, Florentiae, 1887, p. 77, and cp. p. 121. They are said to 
be aB tall as the Germans. 

♦ V. A. Smith, Early History of India, Oxford, 1908, p. 378. 

s Ibid., p. 378. ® Ibid., p. 383. 
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conjointly by Rashidu-d din (c. A.D. 1318), though the Churche 
may have been settled in Manchuria and the Solangka in 
northern Corea ? ^ 

South and at the foot of Mount Delly. at Maranel, now 
known as Madayi or Pazhayangadi, Barbosa notices Jews.^ 
Maranel is on the canal which connects the Taliparainba River 
with the creeks of Mount Delly. We may suppose that at one 
time it held Christians, the Jews of Malabar being gencrall}' 
found in the same places as the Christians, and both having 
been great traders in olden times. It may have been the Chris¬ 
tian city of Mount Delly of the Catalan map (1375). In Friar 
Paulinus’ time [Yiaggio, Roma, 1790, p. 109) there were 20 
churches between ' Porrocada ’ and Mount Delly. 

Hieronymo di Santo Stefano says that there were (before 
1490) “as many as a thousand houses inhabited by Christians 
at Calicut.”^ 

That many of the St. Thomas Christians of Calicut and 
further north had, before the Portuguese ora, u itlidraw n low er 
south, to their co-religionists of Malabar, because of the attitude 
of the Muhammadans in the Calicut kingdom, can be proved, 
I think, from the Portuguese historians. Pantalayini is betw een 
Cannanore and Calicut. Now, Odoric of Pordenone says (1323) 
that in the city of Flandrina (Pantalayini), “ somt* of the inha¬ 
bitants are Jews and some are Christians.” Between the two 
cities of Flandrina and Cyngilin (Cranganore), both in the 
pepper forest, “ there is ahvays internal w ar, but the result is 
ahvays that the Christians beat and overcome the Jews.”'^ 
Friar Paulinus a 8. Bartholomaeo, w iites ( Viaggio, Roma, 
1796, p. 119); “The Christians of 8t Thomas, seeing the 
greater power of the Arabs, their natural enemies, had aban¬ 
doned Canara and a great part of the States of the Samuri [of 
Calicut]. They retired to the lands of the king of Coccino, and, 
many years before the arrival of the Portuguese at Calicut, they 
chose among themselves a Christian King, called Beliarte, 
whose duty it was to defend them against the Muhammadans 
and the vexations of the Gentiles. He resided at Udiampera, 
a town situated in the states of the King of Coccino.”^ 

In a Syriac paper communicated by the Jacobite Bishop 
Gabriel to the Dutch i^reacher J. C. Visscher, and by him to his 
friends in Holland in or about 1723, we read ; “ And many of 

the principal Christians, giving heed to him [Manikka Vas’akar 


1 Yule, Cathay, II (1866), 267 ; Yule-Cordier, Cathay, 111. 125. 

2 Dames, op. cit., II. 80-81. 

2 Cf. R. H. Major, India in the fifteenth eentury, London, 1857, p. 6. 

4 Yule, Cathay, I (1866), 75-77. 

^ He refers to de Barros, bk. 5, ch. 8 ; bk. 6, ch. 6. When at Palayur 
in 1924,1 was told how difficult it was for the priests there to maintain 
missions beyond the Ponnani river, owing to the stubborn and tyrannical 
ways of the Muhammadans. 
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at Mylapore], forsook Christianity and followed this false 
teacher Mamukawasser.^ In those days certain persons came 
from Hindowy or Hindostan, who were not disposed to abandon 
the people of Malabar, and who allied themselves with the 
believers, that is, the Christians, who had remained constant, 
in number about 160 families or tribes. These men taught for 
many years in Malabar, but there were few among them who 
had knowledge, because they Avere destitute of pastors ; and 
therefore most of them ended by becoming heathens, and had 
all things in common with the other heathens. This caused a 
second a]:)ostacy; so that out of the 160 families, 96 adopted 
the heathen superstitions, 64 only adhering to the true faith.” ^ 
After this the document notices the arrival in A.I). 745 of 
Thomas Cana, the date generally given for this event being 
A.I). 345. A MS. Mnlayaiam history of c. 1800 puts Manikka 
Vas’akar down at Quilon in A.I). 315.’^ 

Who were these Christians who from other parts of India 
came to the lielp of their brethren in Malabar ? In what century 
did til is happen ? The materials on which Bishop (labriel 
based his statement may still be traceable. 

I Sir., for Manilvka Vas’akar. 

t’f. Major Heher Drury, Letters from Malabar by Jacob Canter 
Vinscher, Madras, 18P>2, p. 100. 

^ Information from T. K. Joseph, Esp., Trivandrum, 1927. 



5. A Madon7ia from the sea at Bandra, Bombau.^ 


There is still in one of the Churches at Bandra, apparently 
at St. Andrew's, a statue of our Lady said to have been fished 
up from the sea in front of Bandra. 

The earliest intimation of this wonderful fishing, known to 
rne, is in a Jesuit Annual Letter of lOOl), where we have a des¬ 
cription of the Church of St. Andrew in the aldea (village) of 
‘ Bandora of St. .Anne.’ 

“ In the Island of Salsette of the North is situated the 
Church bearing the title of St. Anne. It is on the side (which 
is) more on the south {esta a parte mais do sul), and is over 
against the Island of Mahy. It is a very old Church, and one 
of the finest, and it is supplied with whatever ornaments there 
are in these parts, very ample for the j)arishioners, who became 
so numerous that it was nec;essary for the Fatliers of the Com¬ 
pany, in whose aUlea it is, to make another Church with the title 
of St. Andrew and nearer to the sea. Notwithstanding, this 
parish of St. Anne has three thou.sand (.souls). 

“ .. ..This Church of St. Anne is big; it has good orna¬ 
ments, pieces of silver, such as crosses, candlesticks, chalices, 
monstrances {Cuslodios)^ lamps, lanternfs] {Ahmterna), a ciborium 

{Copo de Comutihflo), bouquets {Bamcdhetes) .Everyday the 

Father Superior and Vicar says Mass; on Wednesday, the Vicar 
goes to say Mass at the Mount; on Thursday, there is Confrater¬ 
nity of the Most Blessed Sacrament; on Friday, there is the 
Mass of tiesus ; on Saturday, the Litany, Salve, and Mass of our 
Lady...." 

“ (Bandora). Relation on the parish of St. Andrew situated 
in the same Aldea of Bandora, 

“At the extremity of this aldea of Bandora (the site of 
which I did not state, as it is well known, since it belongs to 
the Father Vicar of St. Anne),- near to the sea-beach, is situated 
the Church which is called St. Andrew of the Colies, all of whom 
are fishermen : one [of their settlements is that ?] w hich they call 
the Great Colouria ; ^ another, the one of the garden (?) ; another, 
the new one; another, the middle one; and another, that of 


1 Though this may have nothing to do with pre-Portugiiese Chris¬ 
tianity, we place it hero in illustration of Pt. VI, section 3, where we are 
told that a cross was fished up in the Mangalore sea. 

2 “ No fim desta aldea Bandora (cuio sitio e notiss^. por pertencer ao 
Pt>. Vigario de S. Anna, nara dou)....” Something ha.s gone wrong with 
this sentence. We do not expect c, and we should have notwso, 

3 On the meaning of Colouria, see Dalgado, Glossdrio Luso-Asidtico, 
Coimbra, Imprensa da Universidade, 1919, p. 298, s.v. Coloaria. 
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St. Andrew, which is near the Church^_This Church was 

founded at the expense of the College of St. Paul, which owned 
this aldaa, and at that time possessed all its properties more 
peacefully than it now owns, after the coming of the English to 
the Island of Bombay, those which were left to it.. . .The chief 
altar is a majestic one, gespiado com sens prefilos de ouro (?); 
the twelve Apostles are its columns, and St. Andrew holds the 
first place.^ It has two side altars; on one of them is a very 
devout crucifix ; on the other is our Lady, called of the Navi¬ 
gators (dos Navegantes). And the origin of this name is mysteri¬ 
ous ; for, the Colies, going once a-fishing in this sea of Bandora, 
got a much bett('.r catch than that of St. Peter in the sea of 
Thiberiades. There, St. Peter caught a fish; here, the Colies 
fished, not a fish, hut an image of the true Mother-of-Pearl, 
wherein was found the pearl Jesus.” ^ 

The tradition about the origin of the Madonna of St. 
Andrew’s Church in 1G09 can hardly be impugned. The Jesuits 
had come to Bandra, it is said, in 1565.^ The erection of a 
shrine at Mount Mary, Bandra, took place in 1566, according to 
Santuario Mariano by Friar Agostinho de S. Maria, Lisboa, 
1720, Vol. VIII. 258.^ It existed in 1660, and probably it con¬ 
tinued uninterruptedly from 1566 to 1738. It is also said, but 
without sufficient authority, that the Jesuits started the parish 
of St. Andrew’s in 1570.^ A Jesuit letter of November 15, 


1 “ Iviiita u pruva do mar esta situada a Igrfi q’ charnao vS. Andre dos 
Colles q’ 8ao todo.s Pescadores, hila <f charnao Colouria grande, outru da 
orto, outra a nova, oiitra a do meijo, e outra do S. Andro q’ esta Junta 
a Igroi'.” We expect: orta, dc S. Andre, junta. 

The Coloaria grande, do mcio, and da Igreja arc still known at 
Bandra. Nonpara or Naupada may bo the Coloaria nova of our text ; 
the Coloaria da orta. may have been within the orta or Jesuit properties of 
Bandra. In 17()1 (53 the following Christian wards of Bandra helped to 
defi ay the expen.ses of the feast of Nossa Senhora do Monte on September 
8.1701 : Coloaria grande, Kauna, Neupara, Coloaria do meio, and Coloaria 
da Igreja. Cf. tiie Rev. ik A. Fernandez., A historical sketch of the mira¬ 
culous shrine of Our Ladg of the Mount or N. iS‘. do Monte, Bandora Hill, 
Bombay, 1911, p. 12. The Coloaria da orta would thus correspond, it 
seems, to Rauna. 

- The main altar of St. Andrew’s was replaced by a new one in 1890. 
Some of its twisted wooden pillars and some of its statues are still in 
existence, in a lumber-room. The old statue of St. Andrew appears to be 
now on the top of the fayade. A .statue of St. Anne is said to have come 
from St. Anne’s Church, destroyed by the English in 1738. A beautiful 
stone cross, bearing the date 1078, and covered on one side with emblems 
of the Passion, and on the other with emblems of Our Lady, stands on 
the south side, within the enclosure of St. Andrew’s Church. 

3 Cf Appendix to Catal. Soc. et Offic. Miss. Bomhayensis et Poonensis, 
Prov. Germ. Soc. Jesu, Mense Augusto 1909. Bombay, Examiner Press, 
1909, p. 33. 

* Braz. A Fernandez, Angelutt, Bombay, 1925 (?), pp. 601-603. 

5 Referred to by Padre C. C. de Nazareth, Mitras Lusitanas, II (1924), 
p. 473, n. 5. Not in 1666, as others state. 

® Ibid., referring to Oriente Conq., II. c. 1, d. 2, § 10. In Oriente 
Conq., we have only this: “This year was founded our Church of 
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1575, states that the Jesuits had come to Bandra “not so long 
before.” ^ They were at Bandra without interruption till 1740, 
i.e. some time after the Maratha occupation of 1739. A Jesuit 
reappears for a brief while at St. Andrew’s in March 1749 
On his death in July 1749, the secular clergy took charge of the 
church.2 If St. Andrew’s, mentioned in 1595, was the first 
parish-church at Bandra, St. Anne’s followed either in 1599, when 
a church was built, or in 1616, when the only existing parish was 
subdivided, or some time before 1621, when we hear for the first 
time of a Vicar at St. Anne’s.-^ In 1669, the Jesuits would not 
have given expression to a belief that their statue of Nossa Sen- 
hora dos Navegantes had been fished out of the sea, unless there 
w as a well-grounded tradition to that effect from the beginning. 

It is not impossible, it is true, that by 1669 a legend had 
been woven popularly round a statue originally entitled N. S. 
dos Navegantes. On the other hand, if legend-making could l)e 
so busy and successful between 1570 and 1669, the Catholic 
fishermen reclaimed from Hinduism all over the Salsette Island 
might have invested several other Madonnas of their churches 
with a similar semi-miraculous origin. We do not know that 
tliey did so. The simple story as told in 1669 is plausible. 

The strange thing about the Bandra tradition is that, judg¬ 
ing from the now^ current litc^rature and the common talk, it 
centres at present round the statue of Mount Mary Church, 
Bandra, and that the statue of Our Lady on the side-altar at St. 
Andrew’s is now called N. S. do Monte. The tradition has, 
moreover, deteriorated in that the fishing-up is now said to 
have taken place at or after the Maratha occupation of Bandra 
in 1739. The Marathas, it is stated, destroyed or burned the 
shrine of Mount Mary and threw' the statue into the sea; it 
was however fished up and carried to Mahim. We know that a 
statue of the Madonna was brought from Mahim to Mount Mary 
on September 8, 1761, when a new church on the Mount, dedi¬ 
cated to Our Lady’s Nativity, was opened for worship.^ In the 
accounts of the expenses for that feast there is a special entry : 
“ Rs. 1-3-95,” paid “to the driver of the ornamental car on 


Bandora, in the same island of Salsette, whicli is jointly Parish and fixed 
Residence of the Company.” The year meant is 1576, as shown in the 
previous paragraphs 5 and 8. Is it right ? The Jesuits were w'ell estab¬ 
lished at Bandra in 1575. In § 10 there is question of Mahim Quelv e, 
on the way from Bassein to Daman, which the Jesuits relinquished 
in 1570 together with the Church of N.S. da Gra^a of Bassein. This 
year 1570 was understood by mistake to refer to Bandra also. Oriente 
Conquiatado does not touch the question w hich church at Bandra came 
first into existence : St. Andrew’s or St, Anne’s. A Jesuit in 1560 writes 
that St. Andrew’s came after St. Anne’s, a puzzling staterneut. 

^ Ai)pendix to Catal.. . . Miss Bombayensis,. .. . 1909, p. 29. 

2 Braz A. Fernandez, op. cit.^ pp. 673-574. 

Appendix to Catal. .. .Miss Bombayensis. .. . 1909, pp. 30-32. 

^ Braz A. Fernandez, op. cit., pp. 602-603. 
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which the image was brought from Mahy.” ^ Was it the statue 
of N. S. dos Navegantes, which in 1669 stood at St. Andrew's ? 
We think not. 

If it were clear that the entries in the Registers of St. 
Andrew’s were interrupted in 1740 and continued in the same 
volumes in March 1749, it would follow that, during the Maratha 
occupation, the priests were away between some date in 1740 
and March 1749. The Regi.sters may be found to contain a 
reference to the fact. After March 1749, the entries run on 
without interruption till the present day. For argument’s sake, 
we shall suppose that the church was left untenanted in 1740-49. 
It was not destroyed during that time. Mount Mary Chapel, 
commanding the Mahim Creek and the British positions on the 
Island of Bombay, was probably blown up in 1738 by the Eng¬ 
lish as a precaution against the Marathas: for the English 
destroyed a small fort or block-house on tlie Mount in 1738.“ 
St. Andrew’s, situated north of the Mount, on level ground, 
and usele.ss from a strategic point of view, was spared. Its two 
side-altars are those of 1669. The main altar of 1669 was 
replaced by a new one in 1890. We cannot suppose that these 
altars were dismantled in 1740, stowed away for 9 years and set 
up again in 1749. The .same for the old carved pulpit and the 
heavy carved wooden retabolos adorning the walls, which must 
be considerably earlier than 1740. In 1749, when a priest 
returned to take charge of the church, he must have found the 
statues intact. Had they been secretefl in 1740-49, they must 
have been brought back in 1749 or some time before 1761 
Was not then N. S. dos Navegantes standing on the side-altar of 
St. Andrew’s long before September 8, 1761, when a statue was 
brought from Mahim to Mount ^lary (diiirch ? 

How long were the Marathas at Bandra ? Till 1749, or till 
January 7, 1761, when they were defeated at Fanipat ? In the 
latter case, the immediate erection of a new chapel on Mount 
Mary shows that the former chapel had been destroyed. If the 
Marathas loft in 1749 or some time in or before 1761, the fact 
that a statue was not brought from Mahim to Mount Mary 
between 1749 and September 8, 1761, shows that there was 
no shrine on the Mount, or at any rate, that it was not 
accessible. 

The statue brought to the Mount in 1761 could not have 
been N. S, dos Navegantes, at St. Andrew’s in 1669, unless it 
was taken to Mahim in 1738-39. In that case, the original 
statue on the Mount was lost, or not brought back, or set up in 
the Mother Church of St. Andrew’s, in or after 1749, with the 

1 Ibid., aiid the Rev. P. A. Fernandez, op. cit., p. 10. 

“ The Agoada at the foot of the hill, part of the steps leading to the 
block-house and the terrace of the block-house remain intact. The 
middle building was blown up by the English in 1738, and has been 
replaced by Byramji’s bungalow. (Note by Fr. E. H. Hull, S.J.) 
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present title of N. S. do Monte, or again a new statue with the 
same title was placed at St. Andrew’s in or after 1749. How 
manj^ complications ! More likel}', as we have said, the statue 
of St. Andrew’s was not moved; if it was, it came back in 1749. 
More likely too, the statue of Mount Mary was taken for safety 
to Mahim, to the English side, across the Mahim Creek, in 
1738>39, and brought back in 1761. 

Someone may suppose that the statue of St. Andrew’s w as 
placed on the Mount before 1738, while that of the Mount took 
its place at St. Andrew’s, thus justifying the title of N. S. do 
Monte borne now by the statue at St. Andrew’s. In that case, 
why is the statue on the Mount not called N. S. dos Navegantes ? 
Would an interchange of statues ever have been made, and 
why ? We think it w as not made and could not have been 
made. A chapel, on the Mount facing the sea, was much fre¬ 
quented by non-Christians in 1679-87, says a Jesuit letter.^ 
This must be Mount Mary Cliapel, where Mass was said on 
Wednesdays in 1669. Shall we say that Christians and non- 
Christians did not visit it a few years befoie, in 1669, when the 
statue of N. S. dos Navegantes was surely at St. Andrew’s ? The 
statue of the Mount owed its fame before 1679-87—let us ad^l, 
before 1669—not to a story that it was fished up out of tlie sea 
(else the story of two such discoveries must have appeared 
incredible even to the ‘ Gentoos ’), but to sonn* other fact or 
tradition, or m(*rely to the idea of sacredness naturally attach¬ 
ing to a slirine on a mount. There is. moreover, some tradition 
that a Hindu .shrine standing on the Mount in 1565 was replaced 
hy a Christian shrine in 1565.2 if that were so, the Hindu 
hshernK'n, accustomed to a pilgrimage to the hill, simply changed 
tli(' object of tlnnr cult on becoming Christians. Liktwvise, the 
non-Christians, who are still drawn to the place on the occasion 
of th(‘ annual feast at the shrine. The shrine on the Mount 
being regarded as sacrcM, from its position alone, in 1679-87, no 
interchange of statues betw'eeii Mount Mary (Tiaj^el and 8t. 
Andrew’s was possible aft(*r that date, or, for the matter of 
that, after 1669. The fishermen of St. Andrew ’s parish would 
not have parted with a statue, the tradition of wTiich, still vivid 
among them, was that their forefathers had ‘ miraculously ’ 
found it in the sea. The pilgrims to the Mount would have 
been shocked to find another Madonna installed on the Mount. 
When the pilgrimage was revived in 1761, after a break of 22 
years, the statue on the Mount, if still existing, had to be 
brought back to its original i^osition, wherever it was. The 
tradition says that the original statue of 1738 returned to the 

1 From MS. notes by Fr. E. H. Hull, S.J., Bombay, who used notes 
now destroyed, taken in Europe by Fr. Jurgens, S.J., from MSS. belong¬ 
ing to the Society of Jesus. 

2 Braz A. Fernandez, op. cit., p. 601, who speaks of Durga Devi’s 
shrine and of her feast on the Hill in October. 
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Mount in 1701. Let that be so. The so-called ‘tradition ’ that 
it was fished up is wrong. That story belongs to N. 8. dos 
Navegantes, which must be still at St. Andrew’s. At St. 
Andrew’s they have forgotten the original story and have let 
it pass over to N. 8. on the Mount. They even call now their 
own N. 8. dos Navegantes by the title of N. 8. do Monte. It 
matters not. We cannot admit an interchange of statues, or, 
without l)etter proofs, a second fishing-up. 

We do not know the size of the niche in Mount Mary 
Chapel before 1701, but this we know: the original niche at St. 
Andrew’s fits tlie hig statue of the Madonna existing tliere at 
yjresent, and that same niche would l)e too big for the statue 
on the Mount That means that the statue of St. Andrew’s, 
fitting the original niche of 1009, is the original N. 8. dos 
Navegantes of 1009. The discovery of this point belongs to 
Fatlier H. Heras, 8.J., who visited with me Mount Mary 
Chapel and 8t. Andrew’s on February 22, 1927. 

Neitlier statue is the figure-head of a ship. The ]>edestal 
of both is cut out of the same block as the statue. The statue 
of 8t. Andrew's might have been fixed on a mast, or have stood 
on a bracket against a mast. Not so the statue of the Mount. 
Not only is the figure of the Child detachable, which is not the 
case at 8t. Andrew’s, but the carver made no provision for the 
hair of the Madonna; the hair is artificial and must be fixed 
with a veil or crown. Such a statue was made for a church. 
If then statues of Our Lady were placed on Portuguese ships 
and bore the title of N. S. dos Navegantes, that title, in 1669, 
was justified only for the Madonna of St. Andreiv’s. 

The title of Mount Mary Church is Our Lady’s Nativity, 
since 1761. The feast of September 8, 1761, and the annual 
feast of September 8, the feast of Our Lady’s Nativity, also 
shows this. The title of the Cha])el on the Mount must have 
been Our Lady’s Nativity from the start. How then could it 
have on the main altar a statue of N. 8. dos Navegantes, and 
why should its feast be celebrated precisely on September 8, 
and on no other feast of Our Lady ? 

The transference of the tradition from St. Andrews’s to 
Mount Mary Church as regards the fishing-up of a statue can be 
detected still in the tradition as it exists now. 

1. What is the meaning of this ? It is said by one author 
that the statue thrown into the sea by the Marathas in 1738-39 
was washed up at Bandra, yet fished out of the sea by fishermen 
of St. Michael’s parish, Mahim.^ Why does the story not say : 
“ Washed up at Mahim ” ? Because the story of 1669 was that 
Bandra fishermen found it. Why does the story now say: 
“Fished up by Mahim fishermen”? Because in or about 
1738-39 a statue was taken to Mahim, across the water. In the 


1 Padre P. A. Fernandez, op, ct«., p. 3. 
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excitement of those troublous days the fishermen of Bandra 
could easily imagine that the Marathas had thrown it into the 
sea and that it had been recovered on the Mahim side of the 
creek. Their own discovery of a .«tatue in the sea disposed 
them to such a theory- The same author has also that the 
statue of the Mount was found among rocks in the sea, on the 
west side of the Mount.^ That would not be the Mahim Crc^ek, 
but the open sea in front of Bandra. The Bandra fishermen of 
St. Andrew’s must have found their statue there before 16(19. 

2. Another version in Dr. da Cunha’s Notes on the History 
of Chaul and Bassein, says of the statue on the Mount: “It 
was picked up by a Koli fisherman, and concealed in the fissure 
of a rock for the period of six months, after whicli it was carried 
in solemn procession to St. Andrew’s.” ^ Braz A. Fernandez 
records another rumour: “it was hid in a fissure of a rock at 
Bandra Point, taken to St. Andrew’s, when the Marathas were 
gone, and in 1761 installed on the Mount.” ^ The concealment 
l)elongB to the period 1739-61, when it was at St. Michael’s 
(vhurch, Mahim ; the procession is that of Maliim-Bandra in 
1761; the fishing*up by a Koli fisherman, a procession to St. 
Andrew’s (?), and the stay at St. Andrew’s are part of the story 
of N.S. dos Navegantes, at St. Andrew’s in 1669. 

3. If it were concluded that the solemn procession from 
Mahim took the statue first to St. Andrew’s and then to Mount 
Mary Church, that would make no difference. The procession 
vvould not have stopped for an exchange of statues ; it reached 
the Mount the same day, September 8, 1761, with the statue 
from Mahim. 

4. The Child on the right arm of the Madonna on the 
Mount does not now, it is said, look at the fiower in its Mother’s 
left hand.^ It did so for some time after 1761. Since the Child 
is detachable, could it be made to look at the flower ? If it 
can, the story is refuted. If it cannot, what does it mean ? 
That the flower is an Indian device, intended to amuse the Child, 
and proving the Indian workmanship of the statue and the 
Indian provenance of the wood ? It proves, perhaps, that the 
ball or orb in Our Lady’s hand was formerly surmounted by a 
cross, and that the hole left in the ball at the top is now used 
at times to put a flower in, or also, that the Child of the 
original statue of the fishing-up did not look at a flower. Such 
is the case at St. Andrew’s, where Our Lady holds no flower. 

5. Other popular idiosyncrasy. The Child of N. S. do 
Monte would run away at times to play on the sea-shore. A 
Goan took it, carried it to Goa and gave it to another Madonna, 
whose Child came to the statue of the Mount.^ Under this new 


1 Ibid.y p. 3. 2 Quoted by P. A. Fernandez, op. cit.y p. 3. 

3 Braz A. Fernandez, op. cit., p. 602. 

* Padre P. A. Fernandez, op. cit.y p. 4, 


Ihid.y p. 4. 
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conceit, explaining perhaps why the Child does not now look at 
the flower, we rndy discover that the Child of the Madonna of 
the Mount is not the Child of the Madonna of N. S. dos Navc- 
gantes. It follows that the Madonna of the Mount is not N. S. 
dos Navegantes, though to the former there now clings the 
story of the latter. 

(>. It is said that the Madonna of the Mount has grown 
one foot bigger since 1701.^ Why again this odd fancy ? Be¬ 
cause, if it were the statue of the original tradition, it ought to 
be one foot l)igg(n'. That of St. Andr(*w’s is about one foot bigger. 
Probably, the tellers of this new incongruity felt it would be 
irreverent to say that the statute of the Madonna of the Mount 
had grown one foot smaller than it should be if it ^\evv that of 
N. S. dso Navegantes. Accordingly, they said it had grown 
one foot bigger. 

It will be o})jected that the .statue at St. Andrew’s is now 
called N. S. do Monte. I was not a little surprised to hear that, 
on my visit <d' February 22, 1927. From what time is it called 
so ? Wliat have the Registers of St Andrew’s and of its Con¬ 
fraternity to say ? The explanation may be this. On Novem¬ 
ber 10, 1702, Archbishop Neiva Brum of (ioa estaldished a 
Confraternity of N. vS. do Monte at Mount Mary Church, Bandra.^ 
This Confraternity is now mentioned in connection with St. 
Andrew’s, tin; Mother Church.^ It would secnn then that by 1702 
the fame of N. S. do Monte had become so great that the Church 
of St. Andrew’s, on which Mount Mary Church had always 
depended, asked for a Confraternity of N. S. do Monte. If, in 
the b(\ginning after 1701, that Confraternity had its seat at St. 
Andrew’s, as seems to be the case even now, it wanted a statue 
and an altar. The only available altar and statue was that of 
N. S. dos Navegantes. A change of title mu.st have followed 
for that statue, which done, the story of N. S. dos Navegantes 
|)assed over to N, S. do Monte even at St. Andrew’s. 

I ma}' be wrong in .several points of this inquiry, which 
long ap|)eared to me, and may still appear to others, a hopeless 
tangle. That the tradition should within 150 years have been 
completely transferred from one church to another in the same 
place without an exchange of statues, I had to regard as 
incredible. Yet, on closer inquiry and after a personal visit to 
Bandra, such seems to be the case. The priorit}^ of the shrine 
on the Mount, its supplanting a Hindu shrine, the great venera¬ 
tion in which it was held already in 1679-87 and earlier, its 
being an annexe of St. Andrew’s, the confusion of the Maratha 
wars, the disappearance of the statue of the Mount, its transla¬ 
tion across the water, its long continuance at Mahim, its 
triumphal return, the inflammable imagination of the Koli 

1 Ibid., p. 4. 

- Mitras Lusitanas, II (1924), p. 4S6. 

Catholic Directory, Madras, 1924, p. 27. 
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fishermen of Bandra, the absence of the Jesuits from St. 
Andrew’s, the short incumbency of one of them in 1749, his 
being succeeded by others who did not inherit the tradition of 
the Jesuits, and, most of all, the Confraternity of N.S. do Monte 
established in St. Andrew’s Church in 1762 : these are some of 
the many elements which combined to make the transference 
possible. The Hindus too may have contributed to the trans¬ 
formation of the local tradition. They say that N.S. do Monte 
is of Hindu parentage; before her feast she takes a boat to go 
and invite her six sisters to her feast.^ 

Strange things will happen, in India as elsewhere. Things, 
perfectly simple and natural when they happened, can in the 
long run become mysterious and insoluble. The first Portu¬ 
guese at Mylapore were told, in or shortly after 1523, that 
a jogi, not wishing to see St. Thomas erect his Mylapore church 
on the site of his own shrine, killed his son and accused the 
Saint of the deed before the king. To prove his innocence, St. 
Thomas revived the boy, who accused his father. The legend 
was well-known in Malabar in the 16th century. Now, at the 
Kottar Church, Cape Comorin, I was told in 1924 by some of 
the laity an exactly similar story in connection with St. Francis 
Xavier, to whom their church is dedicated, and I doubt not 
that the clergy believed the story of their people. When St. 
Francis Xavier came to Kottar and wanted to build a church 
opposite a jogVs shrine, the latter killed his son, hid the body 
under the Saint’s l)ed, and accused him the next day before the 
judge. The Saint revived the boy, who accused his father. 
The good people of Kottar came to be so perfectly convinced of 
iheir tradition that I was shown, on a side-altar of St. Francis 
Xavier, two small wooden statues, of local make, one represent¬ 
ing the jogl, the other the Brahman judge with his cord on the 
wrong shoulder. Had I not known the earlier Mylapore tradi¬ 
tion, I might have been tempted to look ux> the Acts of the 
Saint. The mistake of the Kottar people does not prove that 
the story told of St. Thomas and Mylapore is genuine. That 
too may have been borrowed from elsewhere, or simply invented. 
It is a well-known theme in hagiology. 

* We have other instances of the kind in India. St. Thomas’ 
marvellous log from Ceylon, which all the elephants and men of 
the King of Mylapore could not drag ashore, but which followed 
the Saint to the site of his future church the moment he had 
attached to it his girdle, is a typical example. In 1533 a 
Mesopotamian bishop who had been many years in Malabar 
related the same story in connection with Quilon and two 
Mesopotamian bishops of c. A.D. 825. “ And of the Church 

of Coulao he said that, seven hundred years ago, a little more 
or less, two brothers, holy men, came (to it), and went over to 


1 Ind, Antiquary, 1890, pp. 285*286. 
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Cranganor, and from there went to Seilao (Ceylon). They were 
natives of Armenia One was called Xaor (Sapor?), and the 
other Aporto (Prodh ?). Both went to a pagode of Gentios in 
the same Island and took from it two big logs which it contained. 
And the Idol which was in the said pagode asked them why 
they took from him his logs. And the holy men ordered him 
in the name of God to go with the logs and take them to the 
place where now is the church of Coulao. And he did so, and 
the holy men went to the king of that country and asked him 
for that field where the house (church) is now built.” ^ The 
same story is related with changes by Duarte Barbosa before 
1516-17 in connection with St. Thomas and Quilon.^ It has 
found its way to Bandel, Hugh (Bengal), in connection with a 
statue of Our l.ady of Happy Voyage, which is said to have 
come floating up the river against the current. Many such 
stories, more or less similar, could be quoted for Europe. 1 
shall refer to only one instance to which my attention was 
drawn only a few days ago : that of the statue of Our Lady of 
Youghal, now in the Dominican Church of Saint Mary, Pope’s 
Quay, Cork.^ 

There is, I said, a Hinduized tradition about the Madonna 
on the Mount. That tradition carries with it the lesson that, 
if the Christian worshippers were to disappear from Bandra, 
they would be replaced at the Mount by non-Christian wor¬ 
shippers. The Madonna would become a devi of the Hindu 
Pantheon. In fact, she has already been included in it. What 
has happened already and would doubtless happen in given 
circumstances may have happened in the past in other parts of 
India. In or after 1676, a Missionary writing from Malabar 
said that in a certain temple of Malabar, belonging to the king 
of Upper Cranganore, there was, according to common report, a 
statue of Our Lady. Not many years ago, two beautiful 
ancient Crosses, one with a Syriac inscription, were found to be 
honoured in a Buddhist pagoda north of Pekin, called Che-tze- 
seu or Pagoda of the Cross. 

‘On a hill near Bandra, known as Mount Mary,* there 
may be seen a beautiful chapel dedicated to the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, after which the hill is called. It is believed 
that the image contained in it was caught in the net of a Christian 

1 From rotograpli8 of a MS. in the possession of the Society of Jesus, 
Ooana Hist., 1539-99, fol. 25r (19r). 

2 Dames, The book of Duarte Barbosa, TI. 94-100. 

8 Lays and Legends oj Our Blessed Lady^ by a Member of the 
Presentation Oorninunity, Lixnow, County Kerry, Ijondon, Washbourne, 
1911, pp. 39-47. 

^ “Hindus, PArsis, and the like call it Month Maulicha Porigar; 
Salsette Christians call it MOnthchA PAhgar.” {G. F. D'Penha.) Braz A. 
Fernandez, op. cit., p. 641, says the Bandra Hill is called Motmavli, from 
Mot (Port.) : monte (mount), and Mavli (Marathi): mother; mother of the 
hill. 
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fisherman, who was told in a dream, the same night, to erect 
the chapel on the spot where it now stands.^ This image is very 
popular for its miraculous cures, and thousands of all castes and 
creeds flock there throughout the year, particularly in the month 
of September, when a great feast, the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, is celebrated with novenas. (P. 286.) 

“ A curious story is told by some old persons of the neigh¬ 
bourhood in connection with the image; ^ that the Blessed 
Virgin was born of Hindu parents, and had six sisters: Sitla- 
devi, Santhai, Parbadevi, Mahalakshmi, M6mb^ldevi, and 
another whose name they do not remember ; and it is believed 
that, when the novenas commence, the Blessed Virgin is in the 
habit of taking a boat and visiting her sisters, inviting them to 
the feast. 

‘‘ There are places called after the names of the Virgin’s 
‘sisters’:—S’itladovi is at Andheri, in Salsette ; Santhai, at 
Kantevari, in Bandra; Parbadevi, at Mabim, where a fair is 
held annually, and wliere there is also a temple to her ; and 
Mahalalcshmi, at Bombay, where there too is a temple. These 
are all on the sea-side; so also is the chapel of the Virgin Mary. 
Mombadevi is in Bombay, not very far from the sea-side. The 
sixth I cannot trace exactly. 

“No one in Salsette can give me the origin of the story. 
Can any of your readers enlighten me on the subject ? All that 
has been told me is that Mary joined the Christian faith, but 
my informants cannot give me her heathen name. Till very 
recently the fishermen and other Christians of Salsette were 
deeply immersed in Hindu superstitions; and to this, perhaps, 
may simply be attributed the notion of the legend of Mary and 
her sisters.” ^ 

A Hindu schoolmaster of Agashi said : “A great fair is 
held annually on the hill of Motmavli near Bandra in the Thana 
District. The devotees of the deity are Hindus, Parsis and 
Christians. It is said this goddess was once worshipped by 
Hindus only.” ^ 

1 “ On the East, i.e. the back of the chapol, is a long flight of steps; 
and a Roman Catholic procession, on the evening of Palm Sunday, leaves 
St, Andrew’s Church and, winding through the fields, ascends these steps, 
presenting a veritable semblance of the way to Mount Calvary. It then 
enters the chapel of the Virgin Mary to listen to a sermon.” {G. F. D'F.) 

2 “ I am open to correction as to the actual connection of the story 
with the imago; but 1 believe I am stating a fact.” {G. F'.ITP.) 

8 In the Museurii of Bombay there are several groups of the ‘ Seven 
Mothers’ carved in stone. 

^ Geo. F. D’Penha, of Bandra, in Incl. Andq., Bombay, 1890, pp. 285- 
286. This note was pointed out to mo in Bombay by Fr. H. Heras, S. J. 

The legend above is more likely due to non-Christians than to Chris¬ 
tians. 

^ A. M. T. Jackson, Folklore Notes^ Vol. 2. Concan : by R. E. 
Enthoven, Bombay, 1906, p. 16, quoted by Braz A. Fernandez, op. cit,, 
p. 641. 
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We can only guess how the statue of N. S. dos Navegantes 
happened to be in the sea. Did it fall from some ship passing 
that way ? Was it thrown overboard to still a tempest ? Was 
it part of a wreck ? We should not conclude too soon that it 
fell into the sea in Portuguese times. The sea sometimes 
restores its treasures after centuries. 


This article, which first appeared in The Examiner, Bom¬ 
bay, August 20, 27. and September 3, 1927, was criticised ibid. 
on July 16, 23, 30, 1927, by Mr. Braz A. Fernandes. I have 
now sent (7-11-1927) to The Examiner a rejoinder to the 
criticisms. 

From Mr. Braz A. Fernandes* paper we gather a few points 
which may case the discussion. TheMarathas, he says, were at 
Bandra till 1775. The entries in the registers at St. Andrew’s 
show that priests remained in charge of St. Andrew’s from 
1740 to 1749 and later. The statue of Our Lady at St. An¬ 
drew’s does not adhere to the wooden pedestal, but ter¬ 
minates V)elow the feet, where it is neatly sawn ; it must be, 
he agrees, the same statue as in 1669. That statue is not 
called Our Lady of the Mount, contrary to the statement 
made to me by the Vicar of St. Andrew’s during rny visit 
fjiere. Bishop Dom Antonio Pedro da Costa, in his Helatorio 
da nova diocese de Damtio, l^ombay, 1892, p. 23, mentions the 
Confraternity of Our Lady of the Mount in connection with the 
parish of St. Andrew’s, when he describes the parish as a 
whole; but, when he happens to speak of the Church on the 
Mount, he mentions it in connection with that Church (p. 25). 

Mr. Braz A. Fernandes also relates in substance a Hindu 
legend about the shrine on the Mount. On the site of the 
present chapel of Mount Mary, lived an old Hindu couple who 
had no children. One day, while the man was out fishing, he 
found a statue of a devi (goddess) floating in the sea. He 
brought the statue home and showed it to his wife, who ad¬ 
vised him to keep quiet over the matter, else it might be taken 
away from them. So the statue remained in the hut, unknown 
to their friends, and the old couple worshipped it in the usual 
Hindu style. As time went on, it was noticed that the couple 
w'ere getting rich. The old man was catching more and better 
fish than his neighbours. But the greatest surprise was that 
the couple, who had given up all hopes of getting a child, now* 
had an heir to perform their funeral rites. Neighbours and 
friends were astonished, and on making enquiries it was found 
that the old couple’s happiness was due to the presence of the 
devi in their hut, and thus the story of its finding became 
known. The statue became famous and worshippers from far 
and near flocked to the new shrine. When the old couple died, 
they were buried there, and a temple was erected for the devi 
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on their graves. The shrine then became a place of pilgrimage 
and a jatrd was held annually in October. The present statue 
of Mount Mary is claimed to be the same that was found by 
the fisherman.” (The Examiner, September 3, 1927, p. 418.) 

1 see no reason yet to change the main lines of ray argu¬ 
ment. The smaller statue of the Mount, if placed on the 
pedestal of the statue at St. Andrew’s, would be too small for 
the niche, whence we may conclude that the niche at St. An¬ 
drew’s was made for its present statue or that the statue now 
there was made to fit a pre-existing niche by means of an appro¬ 
priate pedestal. There would follow that the statue of St. An¬ 
drew’s is the original one of 1669, and that the story of the 
fishing up belongs to it primarily, if not exclusively. 

Many of the non-Christians, no doubt, repair to the 
Church on the Mount to pray that their union may be fruitful. 
The Hindu legend just quoted brings this out by introducing a 
childless couple, wdiose worship of the devi is rewarded by the 
birth of a child. The present statue on the Mount is plainly a 
Madonna of Christian make. Hence, one cannot feel sure that 
the Hindu legend proves the former existence of a Hindu shrine 
on the Mount. 


On March 19, 1928, Mr. Braz A. Fernandes sent me the 
Portuguese text of Fr. Agustinho de S. Maria’s Santuario 
Mariano, Lisboa, 1720, VIll. 258-259. It was communicated 
to him by the Secretary of the Geographical Society of Lisbon. 
The author confesses that his information about the statue of 
Our Lady on the Mount was incomplete. He did not know 
where the statue had come from w^hen it had first been placed 
in the shrine, or on what day the feast was celebrated. What 
ho knew was based on a relation sent to him by an Augustinian 
confrere. Father Master Friar Faustino da Graya. The date for 
the beginning of the shrine is given as 1566, and the Jesuits are 
said to have erected it. Not a word about a fishing-up. 
Instead, we have a story of bees which attacked a party of 
, Arabs who, disappointed in their expectation of treasure, 
intended burning down the shrine. Mr. Braz A Fernandes 
writes that he had heard the story of the bees, but could not 
get a connected account of it. Arabs invaded Bandra in 1694, 
he states from Hamilton, but there were minor raids of Arabs, 
Turks and Abyssinians, with their headquarters at Muskat. 
Danvers (The Portuguese in India, IT. 489) mentions Antonio 
Luiz Gongalves da Camara Coutinho as Viceroy from 1698 to 
1701. 

I cannot say in what year Fr. Faustino da Gra 9 a could 
have written. The approbaturs and imprimaturs of Santuario 
Mariano should have been examined for the date of the comple¬ 
tion of that work. Very likely too, Faustino da Gra 9 a ’8 Rela- 
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tion is mentioned in several other sections or in the prefatory 
matter. 

To complicate matters, we are told that the statue of Our 
Lady on the Mount is life-size and holds the Infant Jesus on 
the left arm. This part of the description would suit better on 
both points the statue of Our Lady at St. Andrew’s, chiefly if 
the Vicar of the Mount, Fr. Walter D’Souza, is right in saying 
that the child of the Madonna on the Mount cannot be placed 
on the left arm. We cannot argue from the description of the 
carving and painting, as both statues may have been repainted 
many times. 

I add a translation of the passage from Santuario MarianOy 
VIll. 258-259. 

Title LXXIX. 

Oj the miraculous Image of Oar Lady of the Mount y Bandord. 

464. In the lands of the North, or in the Island of Salsete 
of the North, which has a circumference of twenty leagues, as 
we already said, the Portuguese have an Aldea (village) called 
Bandura by the natives of the country, in the Parish of which 
[is the church of Our Lady of the Mount] which belongs to the 
Fathers of the Sacred Company of Jesus, and they are those 
who as Parish-Priests administer the Sacrameiits to those 
Christians. This Church is dedicated to the sovereign Queen of 
Glory, Most Holy Mary, with the invocation of Our Lady of 
the Mount, and it was founded by the same Fathers in tlie year 
1566. This Lady is the consolation and comfort of all those 
Indians and Portuguese: for her Sanctuary is a more excellent 
j)ond than the Prol)aticad because it is the universal remedy of 
all the evils, illnesses, and infirmities It is not only one sick 
])erson who there obtains the health he desires, but all those 
who have recourse to that Most Clement Lady, who is the 
universal medicine of all our infirmities, as the Geometer calls 
her: Medicina aegriludinurn nosirarum [the medicine of our 
illnesses]. To visit the Lady of the Mount is the same as to 
come away fi-om her ])resence, every one of the sick, free from 
the evils and com])laints he suffers from. 

462. At the time when the Viceroy of India was the Chief 
Almotacel Antonio Luiz Gonsalves Coutinho, the Arabs entered 
the Aldea of Bandura, and the place to which they went first 
was the Sanctuary of the Lady of the Mount, being persuaded 
that in it they would find many riches amassed. That Sanc¬ 
tuary was adorned with rich paintings (pinturas), garnished and 
adorned with rich frames (molduras) of gilt carving: the result 
of the great devotion, and also of the many great alms which 
were offered to the Lady in thanksgiving for the great benefits 
and favours which she bestowed on her devotees. The Arabs, 


I John, V. 2. 
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persuaded that all they saw was plates (chapas) and lamins 
{laminaa) of gold, started cutting the frames (molduras): but, 
seeing their mistake, and that all they saw was gilt wood, they 
intended setting fire to the church, to reduce the whole to ashes 
and whatever was in the Church. For this they went to fetch 
much wood. But the Lady did not allow it. She chastised 
the disrespect and their wicked resolution, by sending a remark¬ 
able army of well-armed soldiers, which made them decamp in 
a great hurry. There came an army of bees which fell upon 
the Arabs and made them flee in all haste ; for the wounds they 
inflicted on them with their darts were more painful than if they 
had been inflicted by their enemies, and so they fled in despair ; 
and, as these bees were the ministers of the Divine Justice, 
or soldiers sent by the Mother of God, their blows had to be 
more cruel, and the wounds deeper. Thus did the Sovereign 
Lady defend her house, not })ermitting that the Arabs should 
execute their evil resolution. So cruel Avere the stings, and 
so violent the pain that they abandoned everything, even the 
arms they carried, without doing any harm. 

463. Th(i Lady was placed in her place, which was in 
the middle of the relabolo of the High Altar, and in the same 
place she remained, because, when those Archers of hers, armed 
with sucdi sharj) darts, rushed up to defend her, the enemies, 
afraid of their weapons, had no opportunity to come where the 
Lady was. This Most Holy Image of the Lady is of the natural 
size of a woman ; it is carved out of wood painted thinly over 
gold (de madeyra estojada),'^ the carving being executed with 
great perfection. On the left arm she holds the Infant 
God. I heard nothing of its origin, nor at what time it was 
placed in that sanctuary, nor on what day her feast is kept; 
doubtless, it must be on the day of her Assumption. Father 
Master Fr(ei) Faustino da Gra^a wrote of the Lady of the 
Mount in his Belation, which he sent to us.” 

1 Esiojar : to draw with thin colour over gold, so that the gold 
appear through it. 




6*. Christians in Mysore and Vijayanagar, 

Father A. Launay says about Anekal or Anekallu, in the 
Bangalore District: “ There has been found, in the territory of 

this parish, in an aqueduct, a tombstone on which are engraved 
a cross and the date 1400, which places this Christianity in the 
front rank of antiquity in Mysore. Three other stones were 
also found in a garden in the same village: on the first is 
engraved a Greek cross and the Canarese inscription Jesu nateru 
(Lord Jesus); the two others have only a cross.” ^ 

I consulted on this matter the President of the Mythic 
Society, the late Kev. Fr. A. M. Tabard, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Bangalore. His answer (June 2, 1921) did not set my curiosity 
at rest. “ I am sorry to say,” he wrote, “ tliat Father Launay’s 
information is quite incorrect. The stone, which is lying in my 
compound, is simply a boundary stone with a cross engraved. 
There are a few letters, which are altogether illegible.” 

A considerable amount of information on the Anekal crosses 
has lately come into my hands. Its conflicting nature obliges 
me to set it down as 1 find it. Further research may lead to 
more satisfactory results. 

Dr. R. Shama Sastry, Director of Arc]geological Researches 
in Mysore, wrote to me on October 31, 1025 (D.O. No. 26);— 

“ Mr. Rice, who was formerly the J^irector of Arcbseological 
Researches in Mysore, states as follows, re the stone in ques¬ 
tion, in the Mysore Archaeological Beport for 1906, p. 4 :— 

‘ Among the archaeological discoveries of the year under 
report may be mentioned an interesting stone at Anekal, 
brought to notice by Father Pessein of the Kolar Gold 
Fields. It lias at the top a large figure of a cross, below 
whicli are three lines of inscription in somewhat old 
Kannada letters. The.se show that it was set up to mark 
the ‘ Kumbara ane ’ or potter’s dam, of which there are 
still remains in existence. As the Dominican Friars are 
said to have built a Church at Anekal in 1400, it would 
seem that this dam may have been made for the benefit of 
their converts. This stone had escaped notice, as it had 
been removed from its original site in the town and 
deposited for safety in the Roman Catholic Cemetery.’ 

“From the files in this Office, it appears that this stone 
was removed to the premises of Father Tabard, to the West of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, at the instance of a Roman Catholic 


1 A. Launay, Hist, des Missions de VInde, tome I (1898), introd., 
p. zlix n. 
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Priest in Malabar, whose name appears to })e C. Anzunt.^ An 
inked estarnpage of the inscription in the new premises was 
taken by this Department in 1915, and a correct reading of the 
inscription was recorded in this Office. No photo of the Cross 
seems to have been taken; but, in the Office record containing 
the reading of the inscription written in modern characters, the 
writer has also sketched the figure of the Cross at the top of his 
copy. According to this reading, the inscription records the 
construction of a dam by potters and the making of some grant 
to one Ranalara Bamma. Neither the date 1400 A.D., nor the 
name of Christ or Mary is to be found in this inscription. 

“ I am enclosing herewitl) a copy of the transliteration of 
the inscription in Roman characters for your information, to¬ 
gether with a draw ing of the figure of the Cross as sketched in 
our record.” ^ 

“Transliteration of a Kannada inscription at Anekal, now 
found in the Compound of Father Tabard, to the West of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, in the Bangalore Cantonment. 

“ Size of the stone: fi'-fi" x I'-fi"; Kannada characters. 

1. Kumbara ane 

2. Ranalara Bammage 

3. Kasahaka.” 

Dr. Shama Sastry fayoured me with a further note on the 
inscription : 

“The following is the translation of the Anekal inscription, 
word for word :— 

Line 1. Kmnhdra ane. Kumhdrara—^otiem' ; ane=dam ; 
Kumbara ane=potter8’ dam, or dam constructed by 
potters. 

Line 2. Ranalara Bammage=to Ranalara Bamma. 
Bamma is the name of a person. Ranalara seems to be 
his surname, or family name, or title. 

Line 3. Kasahaka... .This word has no meaning. As 
some letters in combination of this word are effaced, 
it is not possible to make out the exact import of this 
line. 

' “ The passage on the whole seems to mean that some grant 

was made to Ranalara Bamma in connection with a dam con¬ 
structed by potters.”^ 

Questioned again about the age of the script, Dr. Shama 
Sastry answered : “ The characters ra, na, la^ ka, sa, ha, which 

are quite legible in the inked estampages of the inscription in 
this Office, in no way differ from modem characters. Therefore; 

1 The Rev. C. Auzuech, a Missionary at Vayitri (Wynaad) in 1918, 
1922, 1924. 

2 I omit the drawing, as it is only approximate. 

8 Office of the Director of Archseological Researches in Mysore, the 
10th of Nov., 1926, D.O. No. 29. 
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I am led to think that the inscription cannot be earlier than 
the 15th century at the most.” ^ 

The Rt. Rev. Mgr. E. Studer, Vicar General of the Mysore 
Diocese, who during Fr. Tabard’s absence in Europe was in 
charge of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Bangalore, wrote: “The 
Secretary to the Government suggests putting the stone in a 
better place, like the Mysore Archaeological Museum” (6-11- 
1925). “ I have no doubt that the cross in my compound is a 

Christian cross. The sketch sent to you does not give a true 
idea of it. I shall send you a photo of the same ” (10-11-1925). 

An important statement came from Father Y. Gouarin 
(10-11-1925), who was at Anekal when the crosses were dis¬ 
covered. 

“ Concerning the (Maltese) crosses found at Anekallur 
within a mound in 189.3 or 1894. 

“It is said that the Christian settlement at Anekal is very 
old, that there were formerly many Catholics at that place, and 
that many apostasies took place at a certain period. There are 
families2 in which there are men with Indian Christian names. 


New Anekal 



“On the South-East of Anekal there is a tank, called 
st-kairai (fresh water tank), because the water of it, used for 
the requirements of the locality, is fresh compared to the 
brackish water of the wells. 

“ Below the embankment, there is a plot of ground which 
has for long been used as a Catholic cemetery. Quite near, 
contiguous, there is, on the north, a rather big plot of land, which 
is worked as a garden. In 1894, three brothers, Christians, 

1 Mysore, January 7, 1926, D.O. No. 46. Dr. Rice was prepared, it 
seems from his report of 1906, to admit that the inscription might be of 
A.D. 1400. 

* Families now pagan. 
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were working that garden, the property of a Brahman. In the 
middle of his property, there rose a mound, between 10 and 12 
feet high, on which grew wild shrubs. The Christians asked the 
proprietor for permission to bring down that mound little by 
little and cultivate the whole of the garden. The permission 
was granted ; and hardly had they removed some feet of the 
ground when they found, just beneath the surface, a masonry 
conduit (caniveau) made of bricks and mortar, and, when they 
continued to remove the earth, they were surprised to find 
several Maltese crosses lying flat on that conduit. Some were 
more or less broken, but two or three were entire. At most, certain 
inscriptions cut with a chisel could be seen on tliem. One of 
these crosses had several characters and words in old Kanara, 
among others “ Eanahatta —1570 years.” ' The meaning of liana- 
hatta would be “ blood shed,” according to the old Brahmans 
who were consulted on the subject. 

“ When Father Launay visited Mysore, lie came to Matigiri,^ 
and on his return he went as far as Anekal. Accompanied by 
the old catechist of Madagondhally,'*^ he wont to see the above- 
mentioned crosses on the spot. He made the people tell him 
what had happened, and he speaks of it in his history of India. 
Father Auzuech also saw these crosses, and had one of them 
carried to Bangalore He got some information from the Chris¬ 
tians who discovered them, and three or four of these Christians 
are still alive, among them TIodda Joji, Chicka Joji,^ Rajapah 
and brothers : even older people can certify the facts. Anekal 
was formerly on the southern side of tlie si-kairai ; the present 
town occupies the western side, as compared with the old town. 

“ About two miles further, there are still two pariah villages, 
Christian from time immemorial, called Singasandu and Kalnai- 
kahally.” 

On November 27, 1925, the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Studer, forward¬ 
ing a letter from leather C. Auzuech, says :— 

“ On Monday I went to Anekal. I saw the tank, si-kere in 
Canarese, or fresh-water tank, the garden where was the small 
mound covering what Fr. Gouarin calls a caniveau, or masonry 
ponduit, and, quite near, the Christian cemetery. When I asked 
to be shown the other three stones, I was horrified to find that 
they had been used egain, a new cross having been carved on 
them of a shape new to me : a copy of the French war-cross, 
though similar to the crosses of many other tombs. Rajappa, 

1 Repeated by Fr. Gouarin in Kanarese numerals. 

* Anekal and Madagondhapally were visited from Matigiri in 1924. 
Cf. Catholic Directory, Madras, 1924, p. 206. 

3 Eight miles from Matigiri. (Mgr. Studer’s note.) 

4 I am told that Joji means Joseph. Fr. H. Heras, S.J. {Early Rela¬ 
tions between Vijayanagara and Portugal, in Journal of the Mythic Society, 
Bangalore, p. 8 of reprint) equates Melique Cufer-giigi, the name of the 
Sabayo’s Governor at Goa in 1510, with Malik Yusuf-gurgij, ‘gurgij* 
representing in my opinion a Georgian. 
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mentioned by Fr. Gouarin, accompanied me and asserted that 
no lettering was ever found on these crosses now newly utilised 
at Anekal. He could not give me any information on the 
meaning of the inscription on the stone which was brought to 
Bangalore. 

“Siluvepura^ is a mission-station, 16 miles to the west of 
Bangalore. The railway-station and the post-office are at 
Ohik Banavar.” 

‘‘Fr. Auzueoh has answered. He is very intelligent and 
Avorships study.” 

Father C. Auzuech wrote to Mgr. E. Studer from Magghe 
(Ballupeta P.O., Hassan District) on Nov. 11, 1925:— 

“ 1 have perused Father H. Hosten’s letter, and, while 
approving and admirir\g his zeal, I cannot but acknowledge that, 
in the matter of the Anekal stones, he is altogether on a wrong 
scent. Here is my reply to his queries. 

“1. Some time before the end of the year 1897, when I 
was to relieve Father Gouarin at Mattigiri, a Brahman vakil, 
who must be dead and gone now, while repairing a small channel 
or trench, dug for irrigation in his garden, at Anekal, and paved 
or enclosed with large fiat stones, noticed, on overturning them, 
that two or three bore a cross engraved, and one had an old 
inscription below the cross. His garden being close to the 
Catholic cemetery, the conclusion was that those stones had 
once belonged to the cemetery, and, in consequence, he made a 
gift of them to Father Gouarin, who at once had them removed 
to the cemetery close by. Only one of the stones had an in¬ 
scription. Father Gouarin, with the help of the vakil, tried to 
decipher it, but, as neither was an epigraphist, they did not 
succeed, beyond discovering, as they thought, the number 1400, 
which they took to mean the year 1400, also a word which 
meant shed blood, and possibly also the words Jesu nateru, if 
the latter is not a mere surmise on the part of Father Launay. 
All that was n. mere guess, as appeared later, when the inscrip¬ 
tion was inspected by a Government expert. 

“ Soon after, Father Launay came to India, saw Father 
Gouarin at Mattigiri, who did not fail to mention and describe 
to him the stone with the inscription found at Anekal. Did he 
take Father Launay to Anekal, that he might see the stone for 
himself ? I cannot say, but I do not think he did. Anyhow, 
Father Launay made a mess of it all, and I can but corroborate 
Father Tabard’s statement that what he says about the Anekal 
stone is quite incorrect. Soon after again, I was appointed to 
relieve Father Gouarin at Mattigiri. We went to Anekal to¬ 
gether and saw the stones in the cemetery there. Nothing that 
I am aware of was published about them in any Review, save 
the incorrect reference in Father Launay’s book. 


1 The place where Fr. Y. Gouarin was stationed in 1926-26. 
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“2. In my opinion, only the stone with an inscription was 
of any importance, the others, one or two, being merely tomb¬ 
stones without any clue as to their date or to anything else. I 
recommended it to the care of the local Christians, and several 
times spoke of it to the Bishop, Dr. Kleiner, to the Vicar- 
General Father Basle, to the Procurator Father Meissier, but 
failed to arouse any interest. Several years later, after my 
transfer to Wynaad, learning that Father Pessein knew the 
Epigraphist Mr. Rice, I wrote to him, hoping through liim Mr. 
Rice might be induced to have the stone and the inscription 
examined, and in this I succeeded. But the inscription, on being 
deciphered, was found to have nothing (Christian about it. Not 
being satisfied with the result, 1 caused the stone to be carried, 
at my expense, to the Procure at Bangalore ; and, after the 
foundation of the Mythic .Society, 1 drew Father Tabard’s 
attention to it. Father Tabard had it carried to the Cathedral 
compound, where it now lies, and wrote to the Director of 
Archaeology, who had the inscription examined again, with the 
same result as before. At this point, I gave the whole thing 
up as hopeless. Granting that the reading of the inscription 
was correct, the inscription itself may, in my opinion, be much 
older than the cross over it.' At an unknown date, some 
illiterate Christian, being in quest of a tombstone for a relative’s 
grave, came across the stone with the inscription, and, heedless 
of the latter, had a cross engraved on it.“ Later, some portion 
of the cemetery, where that grave happened to be, may have 
been encroached upon by the Hindu owner of the adjacent 
garden, who, having to dig an irrigation trench, lined it with 
fiat tombstones lying about, amongst which the stone with the 
inscription. The above explains why we are now puzzled over 
a stone bearing, engraved on it, a cross and an inscription that 
has nothing Christian about it, and also how that stone 
happened to be found in a garden adjoining the cemetery. 

“ 3. What Mr. Rice says about a church existing at Anekal 
in or about 1400, is a surmise originating from the attempt of 
Father Gouarin and the Brahman at deciphering the inscription, 
when they thought they could read in it the number 1400, 
wiiich they took to be a date.^ 

“That the Mysore country, and quite possibly Anekal, 
were evangelized by the Dominicans, beginning with Brother 
Jourdain, from about the year 1325 downwards, is stated in 
Father Launay’s work, Vol. I, introduction, p. XLVIll, and his 
statement is based on what is said by Archbishop Laouonan in 
his work Du Brahmanisme, Vol. II, p. 103. I quote from the 
latter. “ Frere Jourdain, reste seul [dans I’lnde], continue 

1 This is not evident; it might be the contrary, or cross and inscrip¬ 
tion may be equally old. 

2 Would he not have tried to rub out the inscription or chip it off ? 

8 This does not appear to be correct. 
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avec courage ses travaux apostoliques et convertit un certain 
nombre d’infideles. Bientot de nouveaux missionnaires Do- 
minicains viennent se joindre a lui: ils se repandent dans toute 
la presqu’ile meridionalo, a Mangalore, dans le Ma'issour, la 
cote Malabare, le Travancore, a Coulam, a Meliapur, et bapti- 
sent plus de dix mille infideles.”^ Unfortunately, Archbishop 
Laouenan does not give any reference. 

“ 4 and 6. Launay’s 1400 does not rest on Rice, as Rice’s 
mention of it is posterior to Launay’s book. It rests on the 
guess reading of Father Gouarin and the Brahman vakil. There 
are no Christian potters at Anekal... 

“ 9. The crosses on the three stones (not four) are similar, 
and they are Christian crosses engraved on tombstones found 
near a Christian cemetery. Similar crosses on similar stones 
are to be found in many Christian cemeteries in these parts.® 

“ 10. All the stones were found together, and those bear¬ 
ing no inscription must still lie in the cemetery, where they 
were rolled from the neighbouring garden, under Father 
Gouarin’s directions. 

“13. I cannot remember now whether there was any 
lettering on the two stones without inscription.^ Possibly, there 
may have been a short word or the semblance of a short word 
engraved below one of the crosses. I wonder whether old 
Father Gouarin could remember it. 

“ I conclude, as I have begun, by saying that Father Hosten, 
in my opinion, is on a barren track. If, instead of furrowing it 
on, he were to apply to the Dominican Order for information as 
to the missionary labours of Brother Jourdain and his Domini¬ 
can successors in South India, he would not lose his time. The 
Dominicans may, nay must, have interesting records on the 
matter, wliich, so far as I know, have never been published. 

“ Brother Jourdain, who, if he really hailed from Severac, 
was a fellow-countryman of mine, Avrote a book in Latin about 
what he had seen in India, which he entitled Mirabilia.^ Docs 
Father Hosten know that ? That book was edited in 1878 by an 
English scholar, Colonel.. . .(I forget his name).® I regret very 
much that I could never come across a copy of that book, but 


1 These 10,000 are mentioned by Friar Jordanus in his Mirabilia. 
(Yule, 1803, p. 66.) His book and his two letters of 1321 and 1324 do not 
enable us to fix the places where the Dominicans and others may have 
been at work. Mangalore and Quilon are pretty sure; Mysore, at least 
the interior, and Mylapore, seem to be guesses of Mgr. Laouenan. 

2 Fr. Gouarin gives twice 1670 (letter of 10-11-25, and sketcli of the 
cross, 11-11-26); his letters of 11-11-25 and 22-1-26 speak doubtfully. 

3 Pre-Portuguese crosses in those parts might have influenced the 
shape of post-Portuguese crosses. 

* Launay distinguishes a stone with a Greek cross and the date 1400; 
another, with a Greek cross and the words Jeau nateru; two others with 
a cross and no inscription. 

& Hakluyt Society, London, 1863. 

® Col. Henry Yule. 
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I know that there is one in the library of the Jesuit Mission at 
Calcutta.” ^ 

After seeing Fr. Auzuech’s letter of Nov. 11, 1925, which 
1 communicated to him, Fr. Gouarin wrote from Siluvaipura, 
Jan. 7, 1920 

‘"I have read attentively Fr. Auzuech’s somewhat long 
letter.. . .It is an interesting account, written by one who knew 
some facts and j)articulars (and they are many), according as 
his memory recalls them. What I know or remember, as a 
witness and actor, is this. 

‘"From 1891 till July 1897 I was in charge of Anekal. The 
Christians there in my time were only 100 or 120, all of respect¬ 
able caste : merchants, cultivators, gardeners or traders. The 
cultivators and gardeners would often invite me to come and 
see their work; in this way, I noticed that the catechist and 
his brothers cultivated near the cemetery a plot of ground 
belonging to a Brahman, whom I used to meet easily. One 
day, I advised the catechist Joseph to remove from that garden 
a mound, 10 or 12 feet high, and about 15 feet long, covered 
with trees and situated in the middle of that plot of ground. 
That would give them mould, and the place could be cultivated. 
I myself asked the Brahman’s permission, which was granted. 
Scarcely had thej^ begun to remove the earth, when tliey dis¬ 
covered a masonry conduit (canivemi), of mortar and bricks, 
about 6 inches broad, and, a little further, lying flat on the 
conduit, a granite slab with a Maltese cross, next a second, a 
third, and a fourth : all lying flat on the conduit and under the 
mound. Two crosses were broken (an arm had disappeared,^ or 
the foot); two were in good condition. The discovery made 
the Brahman laugh on the wrong side of his mouth, as we say ; 
he showed himself vexed, but offered no opposition. 

‘ ‘ He did not object, when 1 wished to have these crosses 
carried to our cemetery, which was situated near his field. I 
spoke of it to our Bishop, Hr. L. Kleiner, and the matter rested 
there till the arrival at Bangalore of Father Lauriay, our histo¬ 
rian, to whom people spoke of it, and who came to Matigiri, the 
head-quarters of the district, where he gave me rendezvous. To¬ 
gether we went to Anekal, a distance of eight miles: he in jaluka, 
I on horseback. There the best preserved cross-stone Avas 
washed, and an inscription cut into the stone was found. 
Charcoal was rubbed on it, and by means of a piece of transpar¬ 
ent white paper the inscription was counterdrawn: it bore 
rana hatta ^ in old Canara, and the Brahman owner, who was 
present, said it meant “ blood shed.” There was a date in 

1 The one I am using. On certain conditions, not at all onerous, a 
copy can be had on loan from the Imperial Library, 6 Esplanade, 
Calcutta, 

2 This suggests, erroneously (?), a cruciform stone. 

3 Repeated in Kan arose characters. 
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Canara figures, which I gave as 1670,^ but which may be other, 
if my memory fails. There was still a word or two which I 
have forgotten. That is all. Father Launay took note of it, 
and records the fact in his history... .The cross is not engraved 
on the stone ; it is a stone cross (une pierre-croix), a granite slab 
about four feet high, about four inches thick, and about two 
feet broad. They tell me it is at the Cathedral, after having 
passed through the Procure. 

“Launay and I and the Christians then present commented 
thus: From the time that the Saviour shed his blood, so many 
years (we have not seen Jesus or God)'*^.. .. Are we mistaken ? 
Let it be proved. We may have been mistaken; but 1 do not 
want to deceive anybody. If it is there, it is there, and no one 
will take it away. . . .That’s all 1 can communicate to you, all 
I know^ on the question. Excuse me if I cannot make the 
matter clearer. What is sure is that Anekal is an old village, 
where there were formerly many Christians. How and w'^hen 
did they disappear ? Perhaps, they know it, but the pagans 
will not tell; they will deny it, and the discovery of four 
crosses under a mound 12 feet high proves that there must 
have been trouble there, that the devil has played tricks. The 
village has not a good name.” 

Further letter of Fr. C. Auzuech (Bangalore Camp, 9-1- 
1920) to myself :— 

“When I wrote, 1 had no idea that Father Gouarin had 
written to you. Tliere may be discrepancies between our two 
accounts; all this happened so long ago Still, 1 think I 
remember clearly the particulars as stated in my letter, because 
at the time I took a great interest in the stone. I do not think 
that Feather Gouarin knows wdiat became of the stone after I 
had relieved him at Matigiri, as I never had an opportunity to 
tell him, so far as I can remember. 

“ On the stone, such as it was when I first saw it, I remem¬ 
ber there were traces of chipping, or of some attempt at it, on 
the right side of the inscription, and a few letters seemed to 
have been chipped oil. What seemed an attempt at chipping 
might, however, have been the result of an accidental knock. 
The stone w as of an old gray colour, which covered the whole 
surface, and the inscription was not easily distinguishable at 
first sight. One had to feel for it with the tip of one’s fingers, 
while the cross was clearly visible. An illiterate fellow might 
therefore have engraved the cross on the stone, simply without 
taking notice of the inscription, if it looked then as it looked 
when I saw it.” 

On receiving from Mgr. Studer (letter of Bangalore, 22-1 
1 Repeated in Kanarese figures. 

* From this we should gather that this stone bore both the inscrip¬ 
tion and the date, which goes against Launay. 
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26) a photograph of the cross in the Cathedral grounds, Banga¬ 
lore, 1 found that, if that was the stone in question, Father 
Gouarin’s reminiscences of a cruciform stone and his memory 
sketch of the same were at fault. The Bangalore stone itself is 
not cruciform. A cross, somewhat of the Maltese type at the 
top, is carved on an oblong rectangular piece of stone. The 
photograph show's that the stone lias now been fixed within a 
masonry pedestal. Mgr. Studer notes (22-1-26) that for the 
sake of the photograph the cross was whitewashed over, and 
that the inscription is “ within the first third of the base seen in 
the photograph. I distinguish, because the stone is embedded 
in the pedestal.” One of our pupils who has seen the stone 
tells me that the cross is cut in relief and bulges out about naif 
an inch. 

Letter of Fr. Y. Gouarin (Siluvaipura, 22-1-26) to my¬ 
self 

.As I left Anekal in 1897 and did not go back, many 
particulars may e.scapc me; Imt 1 remembet well that tliev are 
cruciform stones or stones cut iu cross-shape, as sliown liere.' 
The date and the inscription engraved in the place marked 
by o and 4 -....^ 1 remember that tlie other sfone.-i were 

cruciform, but that one or other arm ^ was brok(*n. The 
head of the (woss of one stone was broken olT, and the pieces 
could not be found 

“The Christians of high caste aic in the habit of erecting 
such crosses on tlu^ tombs of their dead, but nowadays these 
crosses are Latin crosses, not Maltese crosses like those at 
Anekal, which are very ancient. 1 have seen crosses like those 
at Anekal in a cemetery of Reddies and Banajigar, but less high. 
Caste people plact? on their tombs crosses of trefoil shape.'* I 
found accidentally some ten of these crosses in an uncultivated 
spot (terrain desert), 3 miles from Anekal, and the old catechist 
to whom I spoke of my discovery said that formerly there lived 
tb(we a numerous Christian community of caste people who 
emigrated and disappeared ; but the crosses were level with the 
ground (a fleur de ierre), the tombs not even appearing. I do 
not remember whether there were such crosses in the actual 
Anekal cemetery ; but I suppose there w ere some, more or less 
high ; for the Christians are of high caste, Chettiars, Reddies, 
etc. 


1 Fr. Gouarin’s sketch shows ti cruciform stone, which the stone in the 
Bangalore Cathedral ground.s is not, 

2 Fr. Gouarin places o in the centre of ilie junction of the two arms 

of the cross, and -f where Mgr. Studor places the inscription. This 
confirms our aunniso that Launay’s date 1400 waa supposed to l>f5 on the 
stone now at Bangalore. 2 

* A sketch shows a single trefoil, the top of the vertical bar of the 
cross and the two ends of the horizontal bar making each one of th© leaves 
of the trefoil. This shape strikes me as very peculiar. Where did this 
form of cro.ss come from ? Where else does it occur ? 
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“ I said tliat Fr. Lnunay went to Aiiekal in jaluka (vulgarly 
yekka or jeika),^ a two-wheeled carriage covered with matting 
and drawn by a horse. A palanquin is here called palacki.^ 
Our comment or explanation of the words raiia hatta and of the 
date is: * So many years (1400 or 1500) have elapsed from the 
time when the Saviour dying on a cross shed his blood.’ Fr. 
Launay took notes on the spot. Did he discover or interpret 
sometliing else than myself, I cannot say, but I do not remem¬ 
ber the words Jesu nateru. They would have surprised me and 
I should not have forgotten them. However, 1 do not want 
to find fault with him. 

“ When 1 wrote ; If it is there, it is there, 1 meant: That’s 
what it is, /.r., that’s my explanation of the words rayia hatta. 

“ My idea is that these crosses belonged to the old Christian 
settlement of Anekal, and not to others, not to pagans. The 
Brahman v\'a8 angry when these crosses had been discovered in 
his field, which he had inherited from his fathers, who, doubt¬ 
less, had been mixed up v ith the removal of these emblems and 
tlieir having been placed in that cachelte, under a mound There 
was in my time at Anekal a Christian, 80 years old, who had no 
knowledge of the disappearance of the crosses. 

“The word ‘aqueduct’ used by Fr. Launay is incorrect. 

I use the word conduit (canivemi) or trench (rigole), which is 
more correcvt; for the channel (canal) on which the cruciform 
stones had been laid flat was not more than 6 inches broad and 
as many deep. 

“The letters ra-na-ha, etc., are the same as formerly, but 
the words have changed in old Canara, the joint letters meaning 
something else than nowadays, when these words are no longer 
used in the current language. The one who deciphered the 
words in our presence said to us that the words rana hatta are 
not now used.^ It is a pity that I have forgotten the other 
words discovered, which, as I wrote to you, we copied.” 

From a letter by Fr. C. Auzuech (Magghe, Ballupeta P.O., 
Hassan Dt., 27-1-20) to myself :— 

“.The stone is not cruciform ; the cross is engraved 

on one of the faces of the stone, above the in.scription, and Fr. 
Gouarin’s memory is at fault on this point and perhaps on 
others. 

“ Stones with an engraved cross, Maltese or other, or 
cruciform stones are commonly found in our cemeteries. There 
are some in my cemetery here. One is only half cut and lies, 

1 Yulo derivos ckhi from ek-ka (Hind.): ‘of one.’ Cf. Hobson-Jobson^ 
s.v. ecka. He also derives jetkaU'om jha^ka (Hind.): quick. Cf. ibid., s.v. 
jiitka. 

2 Skt. paryaftka, palyar\ka; Hind.: palkl. Ci. ibid., s.v. palankeen. 
Neo-Aryan : pdlakl. Cf. Dalgado, Gloss. Ltiso-Asidtico, II. 142. 

How then did lie know’ the meaning ? He seems to have inspired 
Fr. Qouarin's reflections in the previous sentence. 
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without being put to use, at about 20 steps from my church. 
I shall have to ask the one who had it cut why he does not 
finish the work....” 



A. —Fr. Rujendra’s toiuhstone at Gadaiihally (1776). 

B. —Open-air (?) cross at Gatlanhally : (o) recto ; (b) verso. 


Fr. A. Launay gives an illustration of the recto and verso 
of a cross at Gadanlially in the Mysore Mission.^ He calls this 
cross a Christian boundary-stone. From the description‘s we 
should perhaps regard it as an open-air cross, as in Malabar. 
Speaking of the tombstone, at the same place, of Fr. Regis or 
Rajanader, which bears the date 1770, he says that it was carried 
to the entrance of the street leading to the Church and was 
erected opposite another already erected there. “The latter 
doubtless served to limit the property belonging to the church ; 
it stands 4^ feet above the ground ; it seems that it was the 
practice of the ancient missionaries to erect such stones in the 
the Christian villages.” This stone has some resemblance with 
the Bangalore stone, but it is clearly of the time of the Jesuit 
Missions in those parts, i.e. from after the middle of the 17th 
century. On the recto it has, within rays, the monogram of the 
Society of Jesus, IHS, surmounted by a cross, and with three 
nails below, exactly as on the tombstone of Fr. Regis; on the 
verso it has a cro.s.s within two concentric circles. 

. To my remarks on Launay’s reflections about the Gadan- 
hally ‘boundary cross* Fr. Y. Gouarin answers (Siluvaipura, 
29-i-26):— 

“....The Anekal cross has no resemblance with the 
Gadanhally cross, which yon call a boundar^^ stone, 1 do not 
know why.^ The Gadanhally cross, seen by me, is a Latin 
cross with the emblem of the Society of Jesus, IHS, as far as 
I remember. It is a cross 4 or 5 feet high, and at least about 
6 inches thick, formerly placed before the church door or at the 


1 Launay, Hist, des Miaaions de V Inde, Vol. V, p. XLIX. 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. LVI n. 2. 

3 Fr. Launay calls it so. I take it for an open-air cross. 
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entmnceto the church grounds.^ I have seen such at Ganjam, 
in the island of Srirangapatnam, where there is an old Chris¬ 
tianity.* Fr. Kroot’s book speaks of tombstones at Devanhally, 
where the Jesuit Missionaries had a Mission. Do they lie flat 
or are they erect, I do not know.^ 

“ The Anekal cross is not a Latin cross, but a Maltese 
cross, or a Greek cross, if you like.'* This cruciform stone ^ was 
placed at the head of a tomb, according to custom, and is only 
3 or 4 inches thick at the most, but about 2 feet broad,where¬ 
as the (iadanhally stone is only one foot and a half broad, or 
even less. 

The Anekal stone cross does not resemble the Gadanhally 
cross for the form of the ero.ss ^ or for the thickness of the stone ; 
certainly it did not serve the same object.^ Not having any 
moreFr. Ljiunay’s book,....l cannot examine and compare, 
which is a pity. 

“The Anekal cross and its three companions are interesting 
in that they were foimd flat under a mound from 10 to 13 feet 
high. When and why were they placed there and hidden ? 
That v^'ould be wortli knowing, llemaik that in the vicinity of 
Anekal, in scweral (3(i or 35) villages, there are many old Chris¬ 
tians, chiefly caste people, and I know 2 or 3 localities formerly 
inhabited by ])eoplc of respectable caste,'- and if there are pariah 
Christians {(/cs CJiVitiens parial,s), the caste people are much 
more immeious ; four-fifths an^ of respectable cast(' {de caste 


1 Scriagapal tun. 

- 'riioro tdo, wo may sii|»|)Ose, Uioy are open-air crosses, as before the 
Luz Clmrcli, I\lylai)oro, and before ilacobito and Ronio-Syrian Churches 
in MalHl)ur. 

Fr. Kroot's llistonf oj the Tclvcju Christiana, Triohinopoly, St. 
Joso])h's Indnslrial Schot»i rro.ss, 1910, says nothing of crosses at Devan- 
hally ; it sj)eaUs of tliree recent epitaplis erected by the Goverrnnont of 
Madras on the tomb of t hree French Jesuits at Krislmapuram (pp. JOO -300). 

4 Fhotographs of the stone at IJangalore show a cross, Maltese only 
»or the two ends of the lu)rizontal bar; the lower juirt of the vertical, 
somewhat longer than the uj>per, ami broadening at its base, ends in 
calvary form. 

The stone now at Pangalore is not cruciform. 

0 I'O" broad, according to -the measurements of the Government 
Archa’ologists for the Bangalore stone. 

" 'fhe top of both looks to me very much similar. 

^ Fr. Gouarin does not therefore take the Gadanhally cross for a 
tombstone, or for a boundary pillar. It might then be an open-air cross, 
a cruzeiro, as it is called in the Tamil country. 

0 Fr. Gouarin is not clear as regards his suspicions. A non-Chris¬ 
tian, not necessarily an apostate, may have encroached on the cemetery 
and hidden the cro.sses. We understand less why he should have removed 
them from an adjoining cemetery and hidden them. In neither case 
do we see what very useful purpose they were put to. An apostate would 
not secrete Christian tombstones of members of his family, chiefly if they 
bear no inscription or the inscription is meaningless, unless they stood in 
his own grounds. If the stones were Christian boundary pillars, there 
could be advantages in removing and hiding them. 
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consider<e), Ghoutras, or Chettie.*^, Reddies. Who converted 
them ? Wlio ministered to them, and when ? They go back 
many years.” 

We might conclude from Fr. Gouarin’s statements that 
what he read as rana hatta is the word Ranalara on the Banga¬ 
lore stone, and that Fr. Launay’s Jesu naleru is represented in 
ane Ranalara, after dropping the a of ane. Since the words 
Jesu nateru or rana hatta led to Launay’s and Gouarin’s 
comments on the number of years which had elapsed since the 
death of Christ on the cross, we might also conclude that a 
date was supposed to exist on the Bangalore stone. That date, 
remembered doubtfully at first by (jJouarin as 1570, might be 
the date 1400 wliich Lannay has transferred somehow to another 
cross without inscription. The Anekal interpreters may have 
turned Banmiage or some other word in the inscription into 
1570 or 1400. Fr. Gouarin now places the date at the junction 
of the two arms of the cross, where the Government Epigraphists 
have seen or suspected nothing on the Bangalore^ stone My 
enquiries show there is no trace of lettering or design at this 
junction, where in Malabar a lotus-cross of eight petals is often 
found. 

Prather Gouarin will not easily admit our conclusions. He 
writes again (Siluvaipura, P.O. Chik Binavar, Se))tember 2, 
1926) 

. .1 liave always protested about this stone, which is now 
fixed in a masonry pedestal at the Bangalore Cathedral, not 
where it miglit be seen, but behind the presbytery, near the 
kitchens and out-houses. A better place might be found. I 
have myself seen the stone, five or six feet high, in or on which is 
carved a cross, whitewashed to bring it out better. I have not 
seen on it any in.scription or date, which confirms what 1 
had always been told, and also my assertion, which is that it 
is not the stone discovered under the mound at Anekal, not the 
stone seen by Father Launay during his journey to Anekal.^ 
.. .The one seen by Father Launay had an inscription and a 
date which he noted. The inscription and the date were copied 
by ineans of paper placed on the stone rubbed Avith charcoal. 
Consequently, it was pos.sible to read on it rana hatta^ another 


1 We ma.st insist that the stone in the Cathedral grounds is the stone 
in question. The Archapological Department tells u.s {.supra) that their 
inscription was taken the second time, in 1915, from the stone in the 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral compound; this inscription was commented on 
in the same way ns now l)y Mr. Rice in 1906, when the stone was still at 
Anekal; Fr. Tabard wrote to me (Jutic 2, 1921): “ There are a few letters, 
which are altogether illegible”; Fr. A uzuech states that the inscription 
on the stone which he brought to Anekal must be felt for with the 
fingers; finally, Fr. Launay speaks of only one inscription, and of a date 
on another stone. Fr. Launay does not say either that any of the four 
stones was cruciform, but that it had a cross, or that a cross was engraved 
on it. 
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word, and the date. Rana haita means ‘ blood shed ’ (old 
Ganara). That’s how Father Launay spoke of it in his book on 
the Mysore Mission. 

“ There were three other crosses, lying flat, with their face 
on the ground, across a masonry drain, which I saw with my 
own eyes ^. ..Seeing that inscription, Launay and 1 concluded— 
and the Christians present concluded too—that the words 
“blood shed” might mean, “ 1926 years from the time when 
Our Lord Jesus shed his blood.”It may be a mistake, but 
on a cross of that shape such an inscription may have such 
a meaning. Accordingly, Launay concluded and had it printed. 

“ Who has brought the Dominicans to Anekal! I could 
not say. I do not know Mr. Rice. I never saw him.**^. . . .Where 
did the epigraphists take the inscription from, which you 
mention ? 1 do not know, and I cannot w(Jl accept it. . . .1 do 

nut deny that the potters may have had something to do with 
the inscription you speak of; but where does it come from ? 
I saw nothing on the stone at the Cathedral; therefore ! And 
it is not the cross seen by Father Launay. 

“There are three tanks at Anekal: a big one, called 
“ New Tank,” one mile and a half above Anekal ; the second, 
quite near the village, where people take their drinking- 
water ; below it. is the Christian cemetery, etc. ; the third is to 
the west, one mile away. Anekal was formerly on the south 
bank of the second tank. Near this tank there is a heap of 
potsherds. The potters must have been living there, as they 
required earth and water. Weic there Christians among them? 
Possibly. We have hundreds of Christian potters in the 
Mission, but they live in the ‘ Collegal,’ south of Bangalore, and 
far away. The present Christians are of Veissiar origin, mer¬ 
chants, etc., Telugus by race or language; they are called 
Telugii Banajigar (Kavarai, in Tamil) Several are also dealers 
in cotton-goods and s])eak Telugu preferaldy to Canara. 

“ There is a place in Mysore, 30 miles from Bangalore, called 
Ramagirid where there are a good many Christians. Where 


1 Here Fi*. (Joiiaiiii places a sketch, showing two crucifoim stones 
lying lengthwise over a drain. One of the two stones (there were four 
in all, sa^'s Launay) is shown injured, with the right horizontal limb 
broken off. On the other he writes a date, “ 1926,” not remembering 
the exact figures of the date. 

2 Fr. Launay does not refer to rana hatta (blood shed), but to Jesu 
nateru (Lord Jesus). Could the reflections now made by Fr. Gouarin 
have been made as stated, since the date 1400 (supposed or real) in Launay 
belonged to another stone ? Time can play bad tricks with our 
reminiscences. As wo have said, Fr. Gouarin’s rana hatta appears to be 
the Ranalara of the epigraphist; Fr. Launay’s Jesu nateru seems to bo 
in the anc Ranalara of the epigraphists, after dropping the a of ane. 

Mr. Rice may have seen Launay's reflections about the date 1400 : 
otherwise how did Rice in 1906 happen to speak of the Dominicans at 
Anekal in 1400 ? Launay’shook appeared in 1898. 

* We remember the Katholikos of Romogyris in India (A.D. 1145). 
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do they come from ? I do not know. The country south-east 
of Bangalore has many old Christians, and there are also in the 
south-west. Gadanhally is one of the places. I saw the crosses 
mentioned.^ 

“ Ganjam is in an island of the Kaveri River called Sri 
Rangapatnam,^ the place where the famous Tijui was killed. 
He had brought to it from the West Coast numbers of 
Christians. 

“ The crosses of trefoil shape are not very numerous. 1 
saw some in only two or three places. Are there any in the 
Anekal cemetery ? Perhaps. Those which I saw three miles 
from Anekal are of that kind, but buried, flush with the ground, 
doubtless on account of age. It is said tliat Anekal had many 
Christians, formerly. Wliat were they ? How they had become 
Christians, we are not told. But I have known old men who 
bore Clnistian names, corrupt (it is true), yet recognisable. I 
cannot say that the Brahmans were of the number ; for aught I 
know, no Christian signs are found among them.” 

Last letter from Pr. Gouarin (Siluvaipura, Oct. 2, 1926) :— 

“ .... The trefoil crosses mentioned by me are in tlie 
Siluvaipura cemetery, and were erected nob many years ago by 
the Christians of the place, avIio are all neophytes. Tlieie are 
others in the abandoned cemetery between Anekal and Moobtoo- 
kondapally : crosses made by people skilled in the art of cutting 
stone. I do not know any others. 

“ Ramagiri is a place situated on the Bangalore-Mysore 
road, and is commonly called (dosepet. It has a railway- 
station. The natives alone speak of Ramagiri; the name 
Ramagiri is given chiefly to the mountains, at tlio foot of which 
are the village and the railway-station. There were formerly 
many Christians, it is said, in that region ; there is a chapel 
there, built on the site of an ancient chapel. Not far from 
there, at dalamangalam, there are also Christians. Their chapel 
has disappeared for want of care; and the Christians count 
only three or four houses. 

“ The Kollegal is a taluk of the Coimbatore District. It is 
a mountainous tract, almost surrounded by the Kaveri, which 
rises in Coorg. The missionary who takes care of Ramagiri or 
Closepet (as the official name is) resides at French Rocks (for¬ 
merly Erodere); he also takes care of Ganjam, where Tipu 
parked off the Christians from Mangalore and South Kanara. 

“To come to the stone near the Bangalore Cathedral.. . 
I wonder why Father Auzuech had this rough stone {pierre 
brute) brought from Anekal. I saw^ no inscription or date on-it, 

Every Ramagiri should be searched for traces of Christianity ; if there are 
Christians, their caste, occupations, customs, traditions, etc., should be 
noted. 

1 The crosses at Gadanhally. 

2 Soringapatam. 
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but only a cross, about half an inch in relief sur un fond pique 
et travaille. It is not the stone taken from under the mount; 

I am sure of it; chiefly, it is not the stone seen by me,^ of 
which Fr. Launay took an impression with charcoal. The stone 
seen by me and Fr. Launay was what the English call slab- 
stone ; there were three or four of them, of which at least two 
were broken. These slabs remained at Anekal ....I have 
therefore always protested about that cross, or big rough 
stone, bearing a cross engraved about the middle, but without 
date or inscription. Neither do I admit Fr. Launay’s com¬ 
ments. I saw on the atone rdna Jiatta and another word (which 
I have forgotten) ; also a date : all that on one slab. 

“Three months ago I went to Anekal for some hours 
and could not go to the cemetery. The Christians pretended 
not to know, when T spoke to them of the crosses discovered 
under the mound. What have they done with them ? I could 
not make out; but >vhen I have a chance. I shall find out.” 

Mr. F. E. Shernbry, Engineer (14 B. Wheeler Road, Cleve¬ 
land Town, Bangalore), sent me on August 31, 1926, a sketch 
of the stone, and wrote : “ ... Well, 1 find no inscription of any 
sort on the slab or on the cross. The stone, an ordinary slab 
of grey granite, does not appear to me of any great age; the 
edges are sharp, and the surface quite rough. I am told that 
it was found lying in the compound, and, as it was in the way, 
the Rev. Fattier Tabard had it fixed up against the out-house 
wall behind the Priests’ House in the Cathedral compound. 
Father Vanpeene tells me that Father Tabard had the Archseo- 
h^gical Department to examine the stone, and they worked and 
cleaned it, and, as experts, found no inscription or date on 
it.^ I am enclosing a carefully prepared dimensioned sketch, 
which will give you a very clear idea of the stone. If you 
still want a photograph, I will take one and send it to you.” 
Mr. Shembry’s sketch shows that the cross is in relief to J". 

In a letter of January 12. 1927, Mr. Shembry writes : 
“ There is absolutely no date or inscription of any sort in the 
centre of the cross, nor can I find any characters or figures on 
the other portions of the slab. The cross is raised, with edges 
rounded ; and it is evident that it was cut out of the stone and 
the remainder of the slab lowered. The portion about one foot 
below the cross is rather hollow : that is, the sides of the slab 
are rather higher tlian the centre. I also think from its 
appearance that the stone was a boundary pillar. The surface 
of the raised cross is perfectly smooth.” 

To add to the confusion of our discussion, the Rev. F. 

1 Again a picture showing a cruciform stone. 

They were scolded by Mgr. Stiidor in 1925 for using them again and 
changing the form of the crosses ! 

s This contradicts Fr. Tabard’s letter to me of June 2, 1921, and 
Dr. K. Shams Sastry’s of October 31, 1926. 
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Cross on Slah in tiir ('o^iroi’Ni> of .St. l\\':rRic'K’s ('ai'hpjdral., 

B A NO A LOR E. 

Front elevtiHofi. Seale 1"=1 foot. 

{a) Round edge. The sinface of the cross is sinootVier than that of 
the remainder of the slab, wliich is rough and uneven. (6) Cross raised 
1/2'' to 5/8". (c) Slab 6" to (51" thick, .fixed on masonry pillar in 

upright position against outhouse wall near the Chaplain’s bungalow, in 
the compound of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Bai»galore. The slab is about 
2" from the wall. 

Sketch made by E. Shembry, Esq., 31-8-1926. 

Pessein, St. Theodore's Sanatorium, Wellington, Nilgiris, writes 
on 24-4-1927, at the time when this ought to go to the printers, 
that Mr. Rice did not find the stone mentioned to him by Fr. 
Pessein, that Mr. Rice did not see the stone now at Bangalore 
after it Avas brought to Bangalore, and that the Bangalore stone 
is not the one referred to by Launay and Gouarin, Neither 
did Fr. Pessein tell Rice, or know, anything about the Domini¬ 
cans at Anekal. 

Can we conclude at all, after so much and such long 
running to and fro ? Supposing still that the stone at Banga¬ 
lore is the stone referred to by Launay, and that it has the 
inscription of three lines spoken of by Rice in 1906, I would 
say that, if the remaining field of the stone Avas cut to a 
lesser thickness, the inscription under the cross is not earlier 
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than the cross, but contemporaneous with it or later. The nature 
and age of the characters must then determine the age of the 
cross. Now, though Dr. Shama Sa.stry says the characters m, 
na, la, ka, sa, ha, are quite clear and not different from modern 
characters, he judged that the inscription could not be earlier 
than the 15th century at the most. Mr. Rice was disposed to 
carry the cross and the inscription “ in somewhat old Kannada 
letters” back to A.D. 1400. Unless our epigraphists revise 
their verdict, the projanumvulgus, to which I belong, must insist 
that the cross may be. pre-Portuguese. We are thus brought back 
somehow to Fatlier Launay’s date 1400. We may suppjosc that 
Christians from the West Coast or born in Mysore were settled 
at Anekal between A.D. 1400 and 1500, though we cannot say 
whether they had missionaries or were visited. 

Since the inscription may also be of a date later than 1400- 
1500, the Anekal crosses could belong to the period of the Jesuit 
Missions in Mysore, notably at Anekal, i.e., roughly, to the 
period 1050-1790. 

In either case, the cross with the inscription being as old 
as, or older tlian, the inscription, the reference to a potter’s dam 
would show that the inscribed stone was used as a boundary 
pillar, in whicli case the three other stones found undei* the 
mound in a Brahman's garden may have been used as boundary 
pillars too. The rea.son for secreting them becomes then in- 
tedligible 

Four stomps laid lengthwise across an old drain 0 inches 
broad previous to the erection of an artificial mound 10 or 12 
feet high and about 15 feet long could hardly have been thought 
useful for the; purposes of an underground drain : for it could 
be foreseen that the drain must soon get blocked. No good 
reason yet appears for the big artificial mound itself. 

One of Mr. Rice’s friends among the Fathers of the Mysore 
Mission, though not Fr. Gouarin, may be reponsiblc for Mr. Rice’s 
statement in 1906 ; “ As the Dominican Friars are said to have 
built a (diurch at Anekal in 1400, it would seem that this dam 
may have been made for the benefit of their converts.” This 
has even found honourable place in the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, V (1908), sak Anekal, in the form: ‘‘The Dominicans 
are said to have built a chapel here in 1400.” Rice’s statement 
may be a confiation. One who had read Laouenan about the 
Dominicans, and who had heard or read of Launay’s date 1400 
might easily have passed to the conclusion expressed by Rice. 

Though it is difficult to bring the Dominicans so far inland 
as Anekal in 1400 or earlier, there may have been Christians at 
Anekal in 1400. 

Mysore was evangelised by the Dominicans in 1325, says 
Mgr. Laouenan.^ There is no evidence for this, if the hinterland 

1 Laou(‘nan, Du Brahmanisme, II. 402-403. 
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of Mysore is meant. Mgr. Laouenan could mean only parts of 
the West Coast, as his date refers to Jordanus’ activity on the 
Konkan Coast, and from Thana to Broach. The proof involves 
us in a survey of the Catholic Missions in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. 

In 1253 Pope Innocent IV. wrote to the Friars Preachers ; 

To our dear sons the Friars Preachers, who preach in the lands 
of the Saracens, the Greeks, the Bulgarians, the Comans, the 
Ethiopians, the Syrians, the Goths, the Jacobites, tlie Armenians, 
the Indians, the Tartars, the Hungarians, and other infidel 
nations of the East, greeting and the apostolic benediction.”^ 

This may explain how in 1291-92 we find at Mylapore witli 
Friar John de Montecorvino, a Franciscan, Friar Nicholas of 
Pistoia, of the Order of Preachers, “ who died there and was 
buried in the church ” of St. Thomas the Apostle. Friar Jolin de 
Montecorvino, who soon after went to Cliina, records 1(]() persons 
baptised by him in 13 months in difTerent places of that region 
of India.^ 

This was the time when Marco Polo also ])a8sed through 
Coromandel and visited Mylapore. The Christians of Mylayiore 
and Malabar were not then without their pastors from Me.so- 
potamifi. Syrian clerics and bishops were numerous in China and 
Tartary. There was a bishop ruling the Isle of Males and the 
Isle of Females, in the Arabian Sea, subject to the Archbishop 
of Sokotra, who himself was subject to the Archbishop of Bag¬ 
dad. SoiiK^ of the 8yriari priests in China came no doubt from 
Malabar via Mylapore.'"^ Le Quien (Oriens Chrislianrifi, II. 1267- 
81) speaks of a Nestorian Missionary, an Indian, ex regno Pago- 
dum in India, who about A.I). 780 received a dress of honour 
and a title of rank from the Emperor of China.'^ 

The Dominican, Francis of Perugia, established a mission in 
the town of Sultania, newly built in 1303, and sent William 
Adam to report on the success of his work. Pope John XXII ., 
a great missionary Pope, erected Sultania into an Archbishopric 
with six suffragans, and sent William Adam to consecrate FrancivS 
of Perugia. The apostolic letter ran thus :— 

. “John Bishop, servant of the servants of God, to our very 
dear son Friar Francis of Perugia, of the Order of Friars Preach- 


^ Fr. ATulr<f*- Mario, Missions Doyninicaines de VKxlreme Orient, Lyoii- 
Paris, 1865, I. p. 0.—Popo Innocent IV. reigned from Juno 25, 12i:3, to 
December 7, 1254. The arrival of a foreigner at Kollatn (Quilon) is noted 
in the 425th year of tho Kollam ora (A.D. 1240) in section 1 of a Malayalam 
MS. (No. 3, Countermark 800) of the Mackenzie MSS. eolloction. Cf. Madras 
Jonrn. of Literat. and Science, vii (1838), p. 340 sqq. Who wa.s this foreigner, 
earlier by 40 years than John de Montecorvino and Marco Polo ? A 
pilgrim to St. Thomas’ tomb ? A medieval Latin missionary ? A Latin 
merchant ? I published a note about this in The Catholic Leader, .Madras, 
Nov. 4, 1926, but have not received yet (7.11.'27) the text of the MS. 

2 Yule, Cathay, 1 (1866), p. 147. 

^ Yule^ Marco Polo, 11(1875), p. 396. 

4 Quoted through J. Kennedy in J.R.A.S,, 1907, p. 957 n. 3. 
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ers, archbishop-elect of Sultania, greeting and the apostolic 
benediction. 

“We, therefore, entrust to you the care, administration and 
solicitude of all the souls existing in the countries subject to the 
said Emperor [of the Tartars], as also to the kings and princes 
of Ethiopia and the Indies. We have chosen six brethren of 
the Order of Friars Preachers, instructed in the law of the Lord, 
distinguished by their life and religious sx)irit, and commendable 
by a great number of virtues; they are : Gerard of Calvi, 
William Adam, Bartholomew of Podio, Bernardine of Piacenza, 
Bernard Moreti, and Bartholomew Abatiati. . . 

“Given at Avignon, the 1st of May 1318, the second of onr 
pontificate.^ 

Another Bull authorised Francis of Perugia to choose and 
consecrate other bishops, if necessary. In all extiaordinarv 
cases, and when recourse could not be had to the Metropolitan, 
tlie Friars Preachers were entrusted with the churches left with¬ 
out pastors 2 

In his Bull Uedemptor nosier of April 1, 1318, Vope John 
XXII. defines the limits of the countries subject to the Domi¬ 
nicans and Franciscans. To the Dominican Archbishop of 
Sultania he assigns all the kingdoms : “ to wit, from Monte- 

barrario \read : Monteharrario = Mount Ararat] and beyond 
towards the east in the whole einx^ire calk'd Carx’jente, formerly 
of the great prince of the Tartars of Persia, and of those who 
for the time being will be his successors ; also the lands or 
kingdoms of Doha or of the Ghaydo kings, and the lands to 
them subject ; moreover, let the lands of the Ethiopians and 
Indians be of Ihe province of the aforesaid Archbishop [of 
Sultania], the Metropolitan See of the said Archbishop being 
for ever in the city of Soltania as the worthiest and most 
di stin gu ished ] )1 ace. ” 

Shortly after, in 1321, we see the Dominican Friar Jordanus 
with a party of Franciscans and Dominicans leaving Ormuz for 
Quilon. At Dili the party split up, the Minorites going hy land 
to Thana, there to take ship for Quilon and “ St. Thomas,” 
wliile the Preachers “and .secular Christians” continued on 
their way by sea.* The four Franciscans were killed soon after 


1 Fr. Andr6-Marie, op. cit,^ I. 34-36; quoting Rainaldi, Anna/., year 
1318, No. iv. 

2 Ihid., I. 36-37 ; quoting Rainaldi, loc. cit. Pope John XXII. reigned 
from Septoml>er 5, 1316, to December 4, 1334. 

3 Cf. P. Girolamo Golubovich, O.F.M., Onomasticon geografico. *.. 
(extracted from: Bihlioteca hio-bibliografica della Terra Santa e delV 
Orientc Francescano, t. 11), Firenze, 1913, p. 572, Doa, Duha or Dua: 
Chagatai or Turkestan. Dua was the inheritor of the Khanate of Chaga- 
tai. Cf. Yule-Cordier, Marco PolOy III, 43. Caydo, from Kaidu, the 
rival of KublAi Khdn for the supreme Khanate. Cf. ibid. Carpente is 
possibly Capak, the fourth Khan from Dua, who died in 1321. Cf. ibid. 

^ Yule, Mirabilia, London, Hakluyt Society, 1863, p. x. Odoric, who 
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at Thana, in April 1321. Their comrades, the Preachers and 
the rest, when they heard this, wrote to the West, lamenting 
woefully that they had been parted from the company of the 
holy martyrs, and saying they were devoutly engaged in 
recovering the relics o£ the martyrs.”^ This is the kind of 
information which should have come in the first place from 
Jordanus, who somehow had gone with the four Franciscans to 
Thana, and from a possible companion, Francis of Pisa.^ 
What happened to the other missionaries of Jordanus’ party we 
cannot say. 

Jordanus was left alone at Thana and the neighbour¬ 
hood in 1321-1324. On October 12, 1321. lie wrote from Gaga 
(Gogha, Ahmadabad District), to the Friars Preachers and 
Minorite Friars of Tauris, Diagorgan and Maroga, places 
in Persia, of his work in Thana, Parocco (Broach) and Siipera 
and the baptism of about 145 ]3ersons.‘^ “ Now I will get ready a 
church for the friars who may be coming, and I \^ ill leave my 
things and those of the martyrs, and our books.” * He was 
eager to go to Europe for the canonisation of the martyrs 
and “ on account of religious and other business of a sutliciently 

perplexed and difficult kind.Let the friars be getting ready 

to come, for there are three places that I Joiow of wIkuc they 
might reap a great harvest and where they (lould live in 
common.” One was Su])era, where two fiiais would be 
stationed; another, Parocco with uork for two or three; an¬ 
other, Columbus (Quilon), “ besides many others tliat 1 am not 
acquainted with.”*' We might argue from this that Jordanus 
had by then visited Quilon and that there were no missionaries 
there. Anyhow, he had been at Quilon before returning 
to Euroi^e.** He was anxious too to go to Ethiopia, where St. 
Matthew liad preached tlie Gospel. ‘‘ Our Latin merchants ” in 
India had toki him the way was open.'^ 

Two years and a half after the death of the Franciscans, 
therefore in 1324, on January 20, rather than on January 20, 
1323, as the date of his second letter is, w e find him at Thana, 
still alone, reporting on the baptism of more than 130 persons, 
of either sex, Indians and schismatics, and wishing for a Friar 
to go from Thana to Ethiopia.^ Not a word is said of other 


was not however present, say.s of the Friars that at Ormuz “ they made 
a bargain for a certain ship to take them to Polumbura [Quilon], but 
being once on board they were taken against their will to Tana.” (Yule, 
Cathay, I (1866), p. 60.) 

1 Yule, Mirabilia, p. xii. 

2 Yule, Cathay, I (1806), 61 n. 1, 65 n. 2 

3 Ibid., I (1886), 225-228. * Ibid., I. 227. 

5 Ibid. ^ Yule, Mirabilia, p. 29. 

7 Yule, Cathay, I (1866), p. 227. On receipt of this letter, Nicolaus 
Romanus, Vice-Cuatoa of the Dominicans in Persia, is said to have started 
for India. (Yule, Mirabilia, px3. xxv-vi.) 

8 Ibid., I. 228-230. 
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missionaries and other mission-stations. Rather, he calls for 
companions. ‘"There would be a glorious harvest if the holy 
friars would come, but they must be ready to bear all things 
with patience, and martyrdom with gladness. Let the hol}^ 
friars come then; let them come with souls established in 
patience, that the harvest of baptised souls may be kept from the 
evil one, and, after it has been threshed, in the Lord’s own time 
may be treasured in His garner! ” ^ 

The Franciscan Friar Odoric, with a companion, whose 
name is unknown, passed through Thana between 1323 and 1325 
and carried away the relics of three of his martyred brethren 
to one of the convents of his Order at Zaytun in China. He does 
not refer to any missionaries in India, not even to Jordanus, nor 
does he tell us that the place where he recovered the remains of 
his brethren “ from their tombs ” ^ was in a church of St. Thomas 
at Supera. He landed at Polumbum (Quilon),^ but only to take 
ship for China, passing most probably through Mylapore on his 
way.'^ His silence would show, if silence were an argument, 
that there were no Latin missionaries in Southern India or any¬ 
where in India. The skipper who took him from Thana to 
Quilon was an Armenian.*'' 

Great then is our surprise, when we read in Jordanus’ 
Mirabilia, compiled in Europe, possibly at Toulouse, in 1328- 
1330 : “ As God is my witness, ton times better (Christians), 
and more charitable withal, be those who be converted by the 
Preaching and Minor Friars to our faith, than our own folk here, 
as experience hath tauglit me. 

“ And of tlie conversion of tho.se nations of India, I say this : 
that if there were two hundred or three hundred good friars, 
who would faitlifully and fervently preach the Catholic faith, 
there is not a year which would not see more than ten thousand 
persona converted to the Christian faith. 

“ For, whilst I was among these schismatics and unbelievers, 
I believe that more than ten thousand, or thereabouts, were 
converted to our faith, and because we, being few in numbers, 
could not occupy, or even visit, many parts of the land, (P. 66) 
many souls (wo is me !) have perished, and exceeding many do 
yet perish for lack of preachers of the Word of God. And ’tis 
grief and pain to hear how, through the preachers of the perfi¬ 
dious and accursed Saracens, those sects of the heathen be day 
by day perverted. For their preachers i*un about, just as we do, 
here, there, and everywhere over the whole Orient, in order to 
turn all to their own miscreance. These be they who accu.se us, 
who smite us, who cause us to be past into durance, and who 
stone us; as I indeed have experienced, having been four times 
cast into prison by them. I mean the Saracens. But how 

1 Ibid., I. 229. 2 I. 70. 

4 lbid,y 1. 80-81 ; and cp. II, App., p. xlvii. 

6 Ibid,. 1. 72. 


3 Ibi^., I. 71. 
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man}^ times I have had my hair plucked out, and been scourged, 
and been stoned, God himself knoweth and I, who had to bear 
all this for my sins and yet have not attained to end my life as a 
martyr for the faith, as did four of my brethren. For what re- 
maineth God's will be done! Nay, five Preaching Friars and 
four Minors were there in my time cruelly slain for the Catholic 
faith. Wo is me that I was not with them there ! " ^ 

In Lesser India, that is from Konkan to Sind, Turkish 
Saracens who had come from Multan had destroyed an infinity 
of idol temples and many churches, of which they made 
mosques, taking their endowments and property.- In this 
Lesser India, Jordanus says of himself; “I baptised and 
brought into the faith about three hundred souls of whom many 
were idolaters and Saracens (P. 24). And let me tell you that 
among the idolaters a man may safely expound the Word of 
the Lord ; nor is anyone from among the idolaters hindered 
from being baptized throughout all the East, whether they be 
Tartars, or Indians, or what not." 

If Jordanus himself, a hero among that band of lieroic 
medieval Gospellers, could claim only 300 baptisms for the 
period he had been in Lesser India, it must be evideiit that the 
10,000 converted in various parts of India in his time supposes 
a large number of helpers. The situation may have improved 
in 1324-27, but that period is a complete blank. Be that as it 
may, the silence of Jordanus and the rest is no argument to the 
contrary. Bather should we feel spurred on to unrav^el that 
glorious past lyy means of the many unpublished accounts still 
hiding in the Franciscan and Dominican Convents and in the 
libraries in Europe. Would our Missionaries have gone to the 
ends of the world, China, and left to their fate India and other 
countries lying nearer, which most would pass through on their 
way to and fro ? It is scarcely thinkable. What we have to 
blame then is our ignorance, our distance from the sources of 
information, the supineness of our scholars in Europe. 

At the General Dominican Chapter of Toulouse in 1328, 
one hundred Friars were selected to go to the East for the 

1 Yule, Mirahilia, pp. 56-56. 

2 Ibid., p. 23. Perhaps, a destruction of churches is meant by Uluph- 
khani and others {Zajar al Walih, I. 155-156 etc., edit. Ross) who speak of 
Kanlsah and Kana’ia of gold, in Rachurah and Sirah, plundered in A.D. 
1308 and 1310 by ‘Ala’ud-Din, the tyrant Kbilji Sultan of India (A.D. 
1296-1316), and by his powerful lieutenant. Prof A. Mingana, from whose 
The early spread of Christianity in India (Reprinted from ** The Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library,” Vol. 10, No. 2, July 1926, p. 56) I quote this, 
adds: “In non-Arabic countries of the i^ost-classical period of Arabic and 
Persian the word Kanlsah, except otherwise stated, commonly refers to a 
pagan temple and not to a Christian Church or Jewish synagogue.” We 
might doubt whether such is the meaning here, in view of Friar Jor¬ 
danus’ statement. Might RSchurah not be Raichur, in the Hyderabad 
State ? May Sirah be Sira in the Tumkur District, Mysore ? 

3 Ibid., pp. 23-24. 
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remiesion of their sins.' Quilon was erected into an episcopal 
city,'^ and Jordanus was appointed its first Latin Bishop,^ and 
commended with the Friars Preachers and Minorites to its 
Christian inhabitants. Provided with letters for the Christians 
in India,and for the Lord of the Nascarini and the Nascarini 
Christians of Quilon/‘ commending him and the Franciscans and 
the Friars Preachers, with letters to the king of Delhi,to the 
King of Quilon" and the Emperor of Cathay,^ commending him 
and other newly created bishops of his Order, with letters to 
the Emperor of Ethiopia,'' commending him and the Friars 
Preachers and Minorites, with a letter to the Catholics of the 
parts of the North and also of the East, and chiefly in Cnncatana 
and Gozarat, and Lesser India,"' commending him and the Friars 
Preachers, finally with a letter to the Christian inhabitants of 
Molephatam (Mylapore)," praising them for their hospitality 
to the Friars Preaclicrs and Minorites, Friar Jordanus, now 
Bishop, could set out confidently with his party of helpers to 
the immense field entrusted to his charge, while Friar Odoric, 
back from the East, was dictating his travels in Italy. But, oh ! 
every one of the letters addressed to the Christians of India, 
with the exception of one for the Catholics, spoke of the need 
of returning from schism and heresy to the bosom of Mother 
Ctmrch. Jordanus and liis party disappeared into vStygian dark 
ness. Did any of them reach his destination, we know not. For 
aught wo know, a martyr’s crown awaited Jordanus on his 
reappearance at Thana. 

Another Dominican, Friar Thomas of Maucasole, appointed 
bishop of Semiscant (vSarnarkand), set out eastwards about the 
same time as Friar Jordanus. On November 2,1329, Pope John 
XXII. wrote to the Tartar Prince Elchigaday, thanking him 
for the kindness and protection he had accorded to the Christ¬ 
ians and commending to him the Missionaries, chiefly Thomas 
of Maucasole, Bishop of Semiscant. The letter is addressed to 
the Emperor of the Tartars, of Khorassan, Turkestan and 
Hindustan. Pope John X.XII. also wrote to the Christians of 
the kingdom of the Uzbeks, exhorting them to persevere in 
the faith, and avoid intercourse with the infidels, and commend¬ 
ing to them Friar Thomas and his companions. 

“ In the year 1330 Pope John XXII. sent Jacobin Reli- 


^ Fr. Aiiclr6-Marie, op. cit., 1. 42 ; quoting Fontana, Mon. Dom., 1330, 
1336. 

2 A. Mercati, Monumenia Vaticana veterem dimeesim Columbensem 
[Quilon}.. . respiclenlia, Romao, 1923, where tlie date of the first letter is 
9-8-1329. The dates of the other letters are from the same w^ork. 
y Date; 21-8-1329, 

Date: 8-4-1330. 6 Date: 11-9-1329. 

« Date : 11-9-1329. 

10 Date : 1-12-1329. 

12 Fr. Andr6-Marie, op. cit. , 1. 38. 


4 Date : 21-8-1329. 
^ Date: 11-9-1329. 
» Date : 1-12-1329. 
11 Date : 31-3-1330. 
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gious^ to preach and convert all those divers sects of Asian Chris¬ 
tians, among them one Paul Gastefer, who visited the greater 
part of Greece, Constantinople, Pera, Ncgrepont, the Scythians, 
or Precopite Tartars, Asia Minor, Cyprus, and Palestine, where 
he made many conversions.^ 

In 1333, Pope John XXIT., ever zealous for the spread of 
the faith, invited the Dominican Chapter convened at Dijon to 
make further efforts.^ 

Not until 1347 does another missionary figure appear in 
India, Friar John de’ Marignolli of Florence, Franciscan and 
Papal Legate, then on his way back to the Pope from the 
Great Khan of Khanhalig (Pekin), whom he had reached by 
way of Central Asia with presents, among them a great war- 
horse from Europe and some strong liquor.'^ At Quilon, he 
dwelt (who would have suspected its existence ?) in the Church 
of St. George, of the Latin community,'' He adorned it with 
fine paintings, and during a year and a half taught there the 
hol}^ law.® The owners of the pepper and masters of the public 
steelyard at Quilon, the Christian Mudaliars,’^ gave him every 
month 100 gold fan as a perquisite of his office as Pope’s Legate, 
and 1,0(30 when he left."^ His interpreter had been sold by 
pirates to a Genoese merchant and had been baptised,® which 
shows that Sir John de Maiindeville did not invent when he 
says that Ormuz and Quilon were visited by Venetian mer¬ 
chants. The Genoese and the Pisans too were in all these com¬ 
mercial enterprises. The ports of China were visited by them. 
A merchant of Pisa even owned a ship on the Indian Seas4® 

de’Marignolli writes: “And aftt^r 1 had been there [at 
Quilon] some time, I went beyond the glory of Alexander 
the Great, when he set ui[) his column [in India]. For 1 erected 


1 The Dominicans of Toulouse were callcdJacobins. Cf. Cath. Kncyd., 
New York, Nil. 308a. 

- Pierre Bergeron, Traicie cles Tartares, Paris, 1634, p. 120. 

^ Fr. Andre-Marie, oj). cit., 1. 43; quoting Wadding, Anna!., 1333, 
No. G. 

^ Yule, Cathay^ II. (1806), 337. ^ Ibid., II. 344, 

. 6 Ibid., II. 344. 7 Ibid., IJ. 381. 

S Ibid., II. 343. Yule translates by /an; the Latin bus jemones-. 
fanams, Ibid. 

Ibid., I. cxxxiii. Yule states {Mirabilia, p. xv) that Manndoville 
says of Polnmbrurn or Polembum : “Thither go inorchantB from Venice 
to buy pepper and ginger.” I cannot find this in the only edition now at 
my di.sposal, one edit<^d by Prof. H. Morloy for Cassell’s National Library, 
vt'here it should be in ch. xv. but will not be found. I find there {]). 
106) : “ And there [at Hermes, Ormuz] come merchants of Venice and 
Genoa, and of other parts, to buy merchandise.” There can, however, 
bo no doubt that the Latin merchants, who were at other points of the 
W'^est Coast of India, would vi.sit Quilon. The Latin Church there in 1346- 
48 proves it. Hence, all through the 14th century, it would have been 
easy for the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar to send to the Pope pre¬ 
sents of their pepper, as was the case. 
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a stone as iny landmark and memorial, in the corner of the 
world over against Paradise, and anointed it with oil. In sooth, 
it was a marble pillar with a stone cross upon it, intended to 
last till the world’s end. And it had the Pope’s arms and my 
own engraved upon it, with inscriptions in Indian and Latin 
characters. I consecrated and blessed it in the presence of an 
infinite multitude of people, and I carried on the shoulders 
of the chiefs in a litter or palankin like Solomon’s. 

“So after a year and four months I took leave of the 
brethren, and after accomplishing many glorious works I went 
to see the famous Queen of Saba. By her I was honourably 
treated, and after some harvest of souls (for there are a few 
Christians there) I proceeded by sea to Seyllan, a glorious 
mountain opposite to Paradise.” ^ 

With cert.'iin juices of herbs and an abstinent diet, a female 
physician of the Queen of Saba cured the good man from a 
terrible disorder, a dysentery of the third species, which had 
lasted 11 months, and passing pieces of flesh from the intestines 
with a vast amount of blood, the result of poison administered 
at Quilon by miscreants who coveted his property.^ He 
admired the Queen of Saba’s monkey garden, similar to another 
at Zaytun in China,'^ and rode upon her elephant. “ That beast 
really did seem to have the use of reason, if it was not contrary 
to the Faith to think so.” * 

“1 frequently saw the Queen, gave her my solemn bless¬ 
ing” and “ was present at a magnificent banquet of hers. And 
whilst I was seated on a chair of state in presence of the whole 
city, she honoured me with splendid presents. For she bestow¬ 
ed on me a golden girdle, such as she was accustomed to confer 
upon those who were created princes or chiefs. This was 
afterwards stolen by those brigands in Seyllan. She also be¬ 
stowed raiment upon me, that is to say one hundred and fifty 
whole pieces of very delicate and costly stuff. Of these 1 took 
nine for our Lord the Pope, five for myself, gave three apiece 
to each of the chief among my companions, with two apiece to 
tlie subordinates, and all the rest I distributed in the Queen s 
own presence among her servants who stood around. And this 
thing was highly commended, and spoken of as very generous.”^ 

From the court of the Queen of Saba de’ Marignoli returned 
to Quilon and took ship for the shrine of St. Thomas (Mylapore), 
whence he was to proceed to the Holy Land.® A storm 
obliged him to put in at Pervilis, in Ceylon, where a Muham¬ 
madan eunuch, Coya Jaan, who had usurped power, detained 
him four months. “ At first he put on a pretence of treating 
me honourably, but by and by, in the politest manner and 


1 Ibid., II. 344-34G. 

4 Ibid., II. 367. 

« Ibid., II. 356 ; 346. 


2 Ibid.,U. 392. 
5 Ibid., II. 392. 


3 Ibid., II. 366. 
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under the name of a loan, he took from me 60,000 marks, 
in gold, silver, silk, cloth of gold, precious stones, pearls, 
camphor, musk, myrrh, and aromatic spices, gifts from the 
Great Kaam and other princes to us, or presents sent from 
them to the Pope.” ^ 

During the four days that he was at Mylapore, de* Marig- 
nolli noted the legends of St. Thomas: the two churches built 
by him, one of wood made by himself from the miraculous 
log, and one (of stone ?) made by workmen,^ also the vineyard 
which St, Thomas had planted with seed brought from 
Paradise.^ Here too or at Quilon, or in Mesopotamia (which 
he visited on the return journey) he met the Patriarch of 
St. Thomas.^ 

This brilliant gleam of light on the position of Christianity 
in India vanishes as suddenly as it came. Midnight darkness 
settles again on the history of its Missions. 

Just as de’ Marignolli disappears, disaster overtook the work 
of the Friars Preachers and Minorites in Persia (1349), which 
had been the headquarters of their work in India.^ The Fran¬ 
ciscan Missions in Persia suffered simultaneously, with evil 
results for their organisation in China. “ In 1362 tlie fifth 
Bishop of Zaytun, James of Florence, was massacred. In 1370 
William of Prato, ijrofessor of the University of Paris, was 
appointed to the See of Peking. The Apostolic legate, Francis¬ 
co di Podio, with twelve companions, was sent out in 1371, but 
they were never lieard from ; all the Christian missions disap¬ 
peared in the turmoil which followed the fall of the Mongols 
and the accession of the Ming dynasty.”^ 

In 1371 Gregory XL still addressed eight letters of congra¬ 
tulation to the Friars Preachers in Armenia, Tartary, Georgia, 
India, etc. AVI these letters speak of their generous ardour in 
spreading the faith, and tlieir heroic constancy in braving toils, 
persecution and death.The same Pontiff sent to the north 
and south of Asia a great number of missionaries led by Friar 
Elias Petit, a French Dominican, invested with the episcopal 
dignity.® 

1 Ibid., Tl. 357. 2 Ibid., II. 374-370. 3 Ibid., II. .363. 

’4 p, (nrolamo Golubovich, O.F.M., Lc Prime Eelazione della *S'. Sede 
con la Cina. .. ., Firenze, 1923, p. 48. Golubovich calculates do’ Marignolli’s 
movements thus : departure for Cliina, Docemb€)r 1338 ; departure from 
China, 26-12-1345; arrival at Quilon, 23-3-1346; journey to the Queen 
of Saba, after July 1347; journey to Ceylon and stay there, 22-4-1348 
August 1548; journey to St. Thomas’ shrine, September, 1318; journey 
back to Europe by Ormuz, Basra, Persia, Mesopotamia (Babylon, 
Bagdad, Mosul, Edossa), Aleppo, Palestine, Egypt; back at Avignon, 
135.3 (cf. ibid., pp. 51-56). 

3 Catholic Encycl., N.Y., XII. 368 E. a. 

Ibid., III. 670 b (art. by H. Cordier). 

7 Fr. Andre-Marie, op. cit.,1. 50; quoting Fontana, Mon. Dom., 1371 ; 
Rainaldi, 1374, No. 8. 

^ Ibid., 1. 50 : quoting Fontana, ilfoa. X)owi., 1371; 1374.—Pope Gre¬ 
gory XI. reigned from Dec. .30, 1370, to March 27, 1378. 
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The Missions in the East seem to have succumbed entirely 
owing to a variety of causes, the Black Plague in the middle of 
the 14th century, the schism of the West (1378), and the ever 
increasing power of Muhammadanism, which barred the way to 
the East.^ 

Summing up the work of the Dominicans in the East, 
Fr. Andre-Marie goes so far as to say that the Friars Preachers 
extended their labours not only to our India, but to India 
ultra Gangem, to Siam, Cambodia, Cochineliina, Tonkin, China, 
and, incredible as it will appear, even Jaj)an.2 He also mentions 
Missions in Ethiopia and Abyssinia dating from 1316, and states 
that the Dominicans gave the habit of their Order to several 
natives there, including a prince of the blood royal.^ 

One feels inclined to tax this with exaggeration, as tlie 
records, scanty it is true, at our disposal do not show the Friars 
Preachers beyond the limits of India, and de’ Marignolli has it 
that the only priests the (vhinese knew were of the Minorite 
Order.Even so, we must take Fr. Andre-Marie for a sober 
historian, who Acould not have written without due knowledge. 
A ruined church in Pegu (Burma) in 1496 may have beeji built 
by the Friars Preachers.^’ 

There may be some truth even in the following, wdiicli the 
Bollandists qualify as extravagant: “ In East India, (the feast) 
of Blessed Clara, a Dominican Virgin, daughter of the King of 
Calamina, who by her eminent virtues prepared for herself the 
way to Heaven.” And ; “In the parts of India, St. Clara is held 
in such veneration that, among sixty kingdoms, there are found 
in one kingdom (X'C monasteries of the Sisters of the Order of 
Preachers which are called by the name of St. Clara.” ^ 

As late as 1439 Pope Eugene IV. sent envoys (to the Chris¬ 
tian King or chief of the Christians in Malabar^ with a letter 
commencing thus*. “To my most beloved son in Christ, 
Thomas, the illustrious Emperor of the Indians, health and the 
apostolic benediction. There often has reached us a constant 
rumour that your Serenity and also all uho are the subjects of 
your kingdom are true Christians.” This Thomas is possibly 
the king or a descendant of the king who, as St. Antoninus 
declares, used to send annually to the Pope a present of pepper. 

1 Jhid., I. 49.51. - Ibid., I. 52. 

3 Ibid.y I. ri.; quoting Fontana, Mon. Dom.y 1316. 

4 Yule, Cathay, II (1806), 341. 

6 H. H. Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, p. 6 (of Travels ot 
Hieron. di S. Stefano). 

3 Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, July 3. Cf. J. and Proc. A.S.B., 
Vol. XIX, 1923, pp. 141 143. The St. Clare invoked by John de’ Marig¬ 
nolli during a storm must have been the Franciscan Saint. Cf, Yule, 
Cathay, II (1866), 357. 

7 J. and Proc. A.S.B., Vol. XIX (1923), p. 194. The authority must 
be Wadding, Annales Minorum, p. 60 (?).—Pope Eugene IV. reigned from 
March 4, 1431, to February, 23, 1447. 
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Diogo do Couto, thinking of Thomas Cananeo, whom he places 
in A.D. 811, adds, “ because at that time the tomb of the Holy 
Apostle was much frequented by the Christians, and Thomas 
Cananeo would have sent him that present through them.” ^ 

In 1454 Pope Nicholas V. granted spiritual jurisdiction to 
the Order of Christ in Portugal over all the lands from Cape 
Bonjador “as far as the Indians who are said to worship the 
name of Christ.” ^ 

To return to Anekal and its crosses. No Dominicans come 
within sight in the interior of Mysore in the 14t]i and 16th 
centuries. Nevertheless, there may have been Christians in 
Mysore at that time. If there were, it will be agreed that at 
least the cross was one of their emblems. Clues as to their 
presence are not wanting, though they are neither many nor 
very striking. 

A remarkable statement is made by Diogo do Couto about 
“ Crisna Rao ” of Narsinga (or Vijayanagar), who reigned “ 30 
years,” fought “Sultilo Hamed of Delhi,” son of “Togalaca,” and 
in the 28th year of his reign fought “ Temurlang.”'^ “And be¬ 
cause tliis Crisna Kao had in his army (P. 381) a great number 
of Christians, of those whom St. Thomas made and who were his 
v assals, Huy Gonsalves de Clavijo heard that that King was a 
Christian and this he affirms in his Itinerary.” ^ 

de Clavijo states, indeed, in A.D. 1403-1404, that Pir 
Mahomed, son of Jahangir and grandson of Timur Beg, a young 
man 22 years old, was styled Lord of India,*' * l)ut in this they 
do not speak the truth, for the present rightful lord of India is a 

Christian, named N., as the ambassadors Avere informed. 

The people and the lord are Christians, of the Greek faith ; 
but among them, there are some who are distinguished by 
a brand in their faces,^^ and who are (P. 154) despised by the 

1 J. and Proc. Vol. XIX (102:i), p. 193 n.l, where I quote do 

Couto, Da Asia, Dec. 12, Liv. 3, c. 6. 

2 MillIba,nor, 49.—Pope Nicholas V. reigned from March 0, 1447, to 

March 24-2r,, ]4r).5. 

^ Cf. do Couto, Da Asia, Dec. 0, Liv. 5, c. 5. (Tom 3, Pte. 1, Lisboa, 
1781, pp. 3S0-381). Tbid. 

i> Narrative of the Embassy of Buy Gonzalez de Clavijo at Eamarcand 
A.D. 1403A)6), by Clemonts R. Markham, London, Hakluyt Society, 
1859, pp. 153-154. 

The embassy of Rny Gonzalez de Clavijo loft Seville on the 22nd of 
May 1403, and started homewards from Samarkand on the 21st of Novem¬ 
ber 1404. The information contained in the above passage was obtained 
at Samarkand. 

Did do Couto read Krishna Rao's name where Markham has only N.V 

Krishna Rao is about a century later than de Clavijo. 

^ Can there be an allusion here to the difference between the North* 
ists and Southists, two divisions among the St. Thomas Christians of Mala¬ 
bar? It was a common practice in India among the “Armenian” Christians 
to brand a cross on their forehead. The custom is alluded to by Jesuit 
Missionaries in Mogor about A.D. 1600. Or did de Clavijo hear of such 
a practice among the people in Kafiristan, of whom Fr. A. Kirchor, quot- 
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others; and Moors and Jews live amongst them, but the}’ are 
subject to the Christians.” ’ 

How could do Couto know that Krishna Rao had Christian 
soldiers in his army except from a tradition among the St. 
Thomas Christians or the people of Vijayanagar ? They could 
not be foreign mercenaries, if they were his vassals and of the 
Christians whom St. Thomas had made. They were either 
Christians from Malabar or Konkan, or possibly others who 
from time immemorial had lived in the interior. If, according 
to the Catalan map of 1375, there had been a Christian king 
at Deogil (J)aulatabad, in tlie Aurangabad District of Hy¬ 
derabad or the Nizam’s Dominions), wliat had become of his 
Christian subjects ? Were not many of his soldiers Christian ? 
And must we not idcaitify with Deogil, or some place in the 
neigh])ourhood, the Roniogyris in India of Nilo.s Doxopatrios (c. 
A.D. 1143) and of the Katholikos who used to be sent still then 
by the Patriarch of Antioch ? The year A.D. 1143 is approxi¬ 
mately the time when a letter emanating from Prester John, 
apparently of India, was sent to the Emperor of Constantinople. 
Peter, Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch in communion with 
Rome, states (c. A.D, 1050) that his jurisdiction extends to 
the far East, including India.^ 

The 8t. Thomas Christians, at least in Malabar, were a 
fighting race. As late as 1608, Er. Francisco de Souza says of 
them : “They form the best soldiers in all Malabar : for they are 
excellent in the use of the espingarde, and for this reason are 
very good hunters ; they are tlie bravest in the army and hold 
their ground against an enemy. From the age of eight they go 
to the fencing-school and practise till they are tw'enty-five ; and 
to make them acquire greater agility in the use of their arms, 
their masters dislocate their limbs wdth certain frictions and 
ligatures, wliile they are small. 

Our quotations from do Couto and de Clavijo may be only 
echoes of an earlier date, and some of the accounts of earlier 


ing apparently communications made by Fr. H. Roth S.J., of Agra 
(1662-04), says they painted with red sandal a cross on their forehead, and 
on each cheek? Cf. Kircher, China illustrata, Amstelodami, 1667, p. 91, 
col, 1. 

t Narrative of the Kny-bassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, op. cit., p. 153. 

2 Fr. Bernard of St. Thomas, T.O.C.D., A brief sketch of the history 
of the St. Thomas Christians, Trichinopoly, 1924, p. 12, referring to L© 
Quion, Oriens Christianus, II. 1086-88. 

3 Francisco de Souza, Oriente Conquistado, Parte 2 (Bombay, 1886) 
Conq. 1, Div. 2, § 19, p. 71. de Souza only repeats Gouvea, Jornada, 
Coimbra, 1600, fol. 61v-62r, where an account of these schools is found. 

Yule-Burnell {Hobson-Jobson, s v, Nair) quote a MS. of Bocarro (A.D. 
1644) : We have much Christian people throughout his territory, not only 
the Christians of St. Thomas, who are the best soldiers that he [the king of 
Cochin] has, but also many other vassals who are converts to our Holy 
Catholic Faith, through the preaching of the Gospel, but some of these 
are Nayr©.*?, who are his fighting men, and his nobles or gentlemen.” 
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times, while mentioning a Prester John or Christian King of 
India, will appear no doubt extravagant. 

** A letter given by Matthew Paris, which was written from 
the Holy Land, in 1237, by Philip, Prior of the Dominicans 
there, speaks of the heads of the various sects of Oriental Chris¬ 
tians, and, among others, of one who was over all theNestorians 
in the east and whose prelacy extended over India the Greater, 
and the kingdom Sacerdotis Joannis, and other realms still 
nearer the sun-rising.”^ 

Friar John of Plano Carpini, whoso journey to the Tartars 
falls in 1246-47, says of Chingiz Khan: “ He sent another of his 
.sons with an army against the Indians, and he conquered Little 
India, where are the Black Saracens, called Ethiopians. This 
army also marched against the Christians of India Major. The 
King of that country, called Prester John, having been warned 
thereof, came to meet them with his forces, and, having 
caused to make bronze figures of men, he had tliem filled with 
lire and attached to the horses' saddles, (P. 348) a man sitting 
on the horses' crupper, with the figure beliind and bellows. He 
had a great quantity of such made ; then, joining battle with 
the Tartars, he made the horses thus arrayed go first, and the 
men who were behind threw 1 know not what into the fire that 
was in each figure, and, blowing it hard, they raised such a 
smoke that the Tartars were quite covered with it; and then 
the others attacked them with arrows, so that many were killed 
and the rest were put to flight, and I know not that they 
came back since.” ^ 

The Constable of Armenia wrote to the King of Cyprus, 
Henry de Lusignan, A.D. 1248 : But the Barons and Lords 

of the Tartars were so much and so far scattered that hardly 
during those five years could they assemble in a certain place to 
consecrate and crown tliis one : for some were in India, others in 
Cathay, others in Russia, and the others in the lands of Casrat 
and Canguth, which is the land whence came the Three Kings 
to adore Jesus Christ, and all thepeojiles of those lands are Chris¬ 
tian. 1 have myself been in their Churches and have seen there 
paintings of Jesus Christ, and of the Three Kings offering Him 
gold, myrrh and frankincense. Through these Kings were those 
nations (P. 303) converted and through these (nations ?) were the 
Cham and his own made Christian. So that, before their doors 
they have Churches and bells, which they ring and strike on 
pieces of wood, ^ and when they go to the Cham their Lord, they 
must go first to the Church and salute Jesus Christ before sa- 


1 Yvile, Cathay, I (1806), p. 176 n. 

2 This Tartar expedition is next made to go to the land of the 
Amazons (?) and Biirutabeth (Great Tibet?). Cf. llergeron. Relation dea 
Voyages en Tartarie, Paris, 1034, pi>. 347-349. 

3 Wooden bells were in use in the Malabar Churches in olden times. 
Cf. Gouvea, Jornada, Coimbra, 1606, fol. 85r, col. 1. 
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luting the Emperor. We also found a great number of Chris¬ 
tians scattered all over the Orient and many (plusieurs) ancient 
Churches, high and well-built, which the Tartars had destroyed, 
and when the Christians of those parts came to visit the Cham, 
he received tliem with honour, restored them to liberty, and for¬ 
bade under severe penalties that any one should offend them in 
deed or words. And as for our sins there was no one there to 
preach the faith of Jesus Christ, He Himself was pleased to 
manifest Himself there and Ho manifests Himself daily there by 
many miracles; hence, all those peoples now believe in Him. 
But in the land of India, where the Blessed St. Thomas 
preached and made conversions, there is yet a certain Christian 
King, who was much oppressed by other Saracen Kings, his 
neighbours, (P. 304) who waged against him a rude and 
relentless war, until the Tartars came to those parts, and then 
he submitted to obey them, and joining arms with them, he 
so attacked his enemies the Saracens that he conquered a 
good part of the Indies, and nowadays that country is full of 
Mahometan slaves, for I there saw more than five hundred 
thousand of them wliom that King had taken and caused to 
be sold by auction.”^ 

Nicolo de’ Conti, who was in the East during 25 years 
(A.I). 1412 to 1437), says ; “ The inhabitants of Central India are 
only allowed to marry one wife ; in the other parts of India 
polygamy ])reval]s very generally, excepting among those Chris¬ 
tians who have adopted the Nestorian heresy, who are spread 
over the whole of India, and confine themselves to one solitary 
mate. 

Abd-er Razak, who was at Vhjayanagar from the end of 


1 l’. lier^oroii.. Relation deft Voifctifes en, Tartaric, Paris, U)34, pp. 302- 

304. 

1 taUo the date 124H from Mrs. E. A. Gordon, World-Healerft, II. 4S3 
(.'asrat and Tantmlh appear to ho Kashgar and Tangut. Odoric has 
Cassan and do Mnuudevillo Gussak for Saha, the phioo whence Marco 
Polo brings tlio Magi. 

2 R. II. Major, India in the Fifteenth Centnn/, London, Hakluyt 
Society, 1857, ]),23. Yule {Alarco Polo, II (1875, 420) is of opinion that 
Conti's Jnteriores Indi, “which Mr. W^inter Jones translates by ‘natives 
of Central India ’ ” are the Cliineee. The texts he quotes in connection 
with Frumentius and Cosmas Indicopleustes do not convince me, as 
others could be opposed w hich must refer to our India. Cosmas Indi- 
coplenstes places Ceylon in Inner India, though Yule translates by Fur¬ 
ther India (Yule, Cathay, I (1800), clxxi; in note he has ; Inner India). 
M‘ Crindle has Hither India instead {Ancient India, 105). See also Yule, 
ibid., I. clxvii, text and note 2. At that rate Mylapore would have been 
in Cosmas’ Inner India. In The Falling aslezp of the Holy Mother of God, 
St. Thomas is made to come from the Inner Indians to the death-bed of 
Mary, the Inner Indians being at Mylapore : for Thomas w^as about to 
l)aptiso in the palace the king’s sister’s son Labdanes, who must be Vizan, 
the deacon-son of Mazdai. Cf. Inch Antiq., 1903, pp. 153 ; 157. Vizan 
would have been the son of the sister of the king of India, if Mazdai’s wife 
Tertia, Vizan’s mother, was Gondophares’ sister. 
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April 1443 to November 1443,^ writes : “ The King had admitted 
into his council, to supply the place of Daiang [a eunuch], a 
Christian, named Nirnehpezir. This man thought himself equal 
to a vizier; he was a creature of small stature, malicious, ill- 
born, mean and stern... 

Major J. S. King, quoting the Burhani-i Ma,asir, for the 
reign of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din Ahmad Shah (A.D. 1435-57), says ; 
“ He threw down ancient churches and idol-temples and in 
place of them founded masjids, public schools and charitable 
institutions.” In a note King adds : The word in the original 
is kana,iSj plural of kamsah, church. Does this mean Christiaji 
churches? ” ^ 

What other word could here be opposed to ‘ idol-temples 
Did not Jordanus, a century earlier, speak of the destruction of 
idol-temples and of many churches, and of the conversion of the 
latter into mosques? Where were these churches, destroyed by 
'Ala-ud-Din Ahmad Shah? In Malabar? Along the Malabar 
Coast and the Kanara and Koiikan Coast ? Or in the inte¬ 
rior of the country too ? In 1579-81 Fr. A. Monserrate, 
S.J., suspected that a ‘temple’ (mosque?) at Mandu was an 
old Christian Church.^ Had ‘Ala-ud-Din anything to do with 
the exjuilsion of the Christians from Mylapore and its destruc¬ 
tion about this time ? 

Firishta says of this same »Sultan, ‘Ala-ud-Din Bahmani of 
Culbarga: “He held no conversation with the Nazarenes or 
Brahmans, nor would lie permit tliem to hold public ollices. 

* Christian women of Greek, Russian and Georgian extraction 
were to be found in the royal harems of Gulbarga (15th century) 
and of Bijapur (Ibtli century). 


1 11. H- Major, ibid., pp. 30 ; 44. 

2 Ibid., x^P- 40-41. Prof. W. Ivanow X)oints out to mo (Calcutta, 
20-9-1926) tliat Nime-x)ezir {ni"7na{l)-pddhir) or Mino-pezir {ininnciit)- 
pddhii') may both 1)0 contomx)tuous. the former moaning ‘ the receiver of 
wealth and the latter ‘ the receiver or usurper of high })osition.’ 

‘>5 King, The ITislory of the Bnhmant Dynasty, London, 19U0, p. ?; 
also in Ind. Antiq., XXVlll (1899), p. 241.—May tlio word not be 
FQillsa or kalisa (Persian), wdth plural Kala,is, or Kalisia, which derives 
from ecedesia, just as iqreja (Port.), the latter having now led to (jirja 
in many Inditin languages ? Kalisa means a Christian Church. Cf. 
Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 1886 s.v. girja, and Dalgfido, In flu eneia do Voeabu- 
Idrio Portugues ern linguas asidticMs, Coimbra, 1913, p. 80. Mr. Johan 
van Manen, refers me (Calcutta, 2-9-20) to an article in the Encyclopae¬ 
dia oj Islam, 8.V. KanTsa, .11, 717, where the word is exj^lained as moan¬ 
ing synagogue or church, a Jewish or Christian }olace of worship. 

* Memoirs A 111, 554. 

Scott, Ferishta, Shrewsbury, 1794, 1. 122. 

® Fr. Umberto Colli, in St. Mary's Parish Magazine, Secunderabad, 
July 1922, p. 12. Some other indications of Christianity in Vijayaiiagar 
are reserved for Pt. Vll. Fr. J. Tieffenthaler, S.J., has a short disquisi¬ 
tion on vestiges of Christianity in India at the arrival of the Portu¬ 
guese, but it contains nothing to my purpose. Cf. Bernouilli, Descrip¬ 
tion histor. et geograph, de VInde, Berlin, 1780, I. 40-43. 



7. The Indian King Stephen oj the Catalan 3Iap of 1875. 


Yule has left in the obscurity in which he found it an entry 
in the Catalan Map : Here reigns King Stephen a Christian. 

In this land lies St. Thomas. Look for the city Butifilis.”^ 
Yule identifies Butifilis with the Mutfili of Polo, and the Muta- 
tili of tlie Arabs, now Mutapali in Telingana, ^ which would 
liave been a port of the kingdom of Warangal. We can only 
guess why the Catalan Map should say : “ Look for the city 

Butifilis.” Yule thinks that by a misunderstanding the author 
of the map put St. Thomas’ tomb at Butifilis.^ That does not 
follow. Mylapore may have been thought or known to be in 
King Stephen’s dominions. 

It is strange that between 1291-f)2, when Friar John de 
Montecorvino was at Mylapore, and 1375, a date considered to 
be fixed, on suflicient grounds, for the construction of (lie Cata¬ 
lan Map, we never hear the slightest allusion to the Christian 
King Stephen or any other Christian king established in that 
neighbourhood, nor do veget any Papal document addressed to 
him, for instance on the occasion when Friar Jordanus returned 
to India in 1330. 

I was inclined to make of King Stephen a king of Waran- 
gal, because de Montecorvino seems to have gone from Mylapore 
to Sarnalkot, which, being close to Mutapali, would have been 
in the kingdom of the then Queen of Warangal. I was also in¬ 
clined to connect the family of Warangal with a once Christian 
dynasty at Deogil (Deogir, Devagiri, now Daulatabad), a place 
identifiable perhaps with the Romogyris of c.A.D. 1143.* The 
reference in the Catalan Map might, of course, have belonged to 
a much earlier time, even several centuries back. 

Yule opines that the Catalan Map was almost certainly 
compiled by means of the Portulano Mediceo, now in the Lau- 
rentian Library, and that both may have copied from an earlier 
source.^’ He does not assign anywhere a date to the Portulano 
Mediceo, but merely notes that it does not appear to have made 
much use of Polo’s contributions.^* Had we the exact date, it 
might be of little use. The Portulano Mediceo is probably silent 
regarding King Stephen; else, Yule would have referred to it in 


1 Yiile, Cathay, I (1806), pp. ccxxx; 221. 

2 Ibid., p. ccxxx. 3 Cf. my p. 265 above. 

4 Yule, op. cit., I. p. ccxxiv. 

6 Yule, Marco Polo, I (1876), p. 129. 

3 “ The original Catalan Map of 1375 from the Library of King 
Charles V of France is now kept in the Mazarine Gallery, at the Bi* 
bliothoque National©, Paris (No. 119 of Morel-Fatio’s Catalogue of Spanish 
MSS.).” Cf. Yule-Cordier, Marco Polo, 1 (1915), p. 299 n.l. 
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connection with the entry concerning King Stephen in the 
Catalan Map. He does not. 

With regard to King Stephen, I can refer to only one 
author, discovered by me as late as February 1926: Clarence 
Augustus Manning, of the Columbia University, New York. 
His information comes from Russian sources, in which our King 
Stephen appears to be noticed under the name Dyuk Stepa¬ 
novich. Manning does not seem to know of the King Stephen 
of the Catalan Map, and his knowledge of l)vuk Stepanovich 
does not go beyond the initial stages of research. However, 
his study in the J. Amer. Or. Soc., Vol. 42 (1922), pp. 286- 
294, is so curious that I shall reproduce as miicli of it here 
as is directly concerned with Dyuk Stepanovich. 

“India had long been known to the Russians as a Christian 
country. The hyliny} lianded down for centui'ies by oral tradi¬ 
tion in the swamps of the north, and the Archangel and Perm 
provinces, told how' Dyuk Stepanovicli came from India the 
Rich to visit Fair Sun Vladimir. He appears as a beautiful 
boyalyr or hero of enormous wealth, and enters into competition 
wdth all the ricliest members of Vladimir’s court (I\ 291) as 
Churilo Plenkovich the Fop. The home of Dyuk is sometimes 
Volynia, and sometimes India the Rich. 

“This special bylina is strongly influenced by the Tale of 
the Indian Kingdom, a prose letter written by the Tsar-Priest 
ilohn to tlie Emperor Manuel of Constantinople (Porfirev, 
Isioriya russkoy slovesnosti, Vol. 1, p. 232). Tliis letter was 
widely spread among the Western nations of Europe and in a 
Latin version is printed by Zarncke (“Der Priester Johannes,’^ 
in Abhandlungen der sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissen^^chaften, 
'phiL-hist. Klasse, Vol. VII, p. 872 ff.). 

“ Wo may be able to date with some degree of accuracy the 
appearance of this legend in Russia. The Ipatyevsky Chro¬ 
nicle tells that in 1165^ the Tsarevich Andronikos, a foe of 
Manuel Comnenos of Constantinople, sought refuge at the court 
of Yaroslav Osmomysl of Galich. Manuel was at that time 
much interested in placing Stefan on the throne of Hungary, 
and the combination of Andronikos and Yaroslav threatened 
tlie success of this scheme. It is very likely that the Tale of 
the Indian Kingdom was introduced at this period by Andro¬ 
nikos in order to persuade the Russians that Manuel was not 


The notes to these quotations are mine, unless otherwise noted.— II. H. 

1 “The term ‘bylina’ is applied to certain songs or folk-tales which 
have been collected in northern Russia for the most part, and which tell 
of tho exploits of Vlademir Fair Sun (St. Vladimir) and his heroes. We 
may almost call this a Russian Table Round, although it lacks the form 
and chivalry of the Arthurian cycle.” (Prof. Clarence A. Manning, 
Columbia University, Now York, Sept. 29, 1926, to myself.) 

2 It is about this time that the letter of Prester John to the Emperor 
Manuel of Constantinople began to be circulated. (Yule, in EncycL 
Britann., 9th edn., XIX (1885), 715 col. 1. 
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the principal ruler in the whole world, since the Priest-King of 
India far excelled him in wealth and power.^ Manuel failed in 
his intrigues and ultimately became reconciled to Andronikos, 
who returned to Constantinople, but the legend once introduced 
remained alive. (Keltuyala, Kurs istorii russkoy literatury, 
Vol. 1, Part 1 2, p. 901.) 

“ There are several details which show the striking simi¬ 
larity between the bylina and the tale. Thus Vladimir in 
answer to the boost of Dyuk Stepanovich sends envoys to 
India the Rich to measure and list the wealth of the Asiatic 
ruler. As they enter the court, they greet several elaborately 
dressed women os the Queen, but are informed each time that 
they are mistaken, and that these are but servants dressed 
simply as compared with their mistress. After working for 
three years they decide that it will be necessary to sell Kiev in 
order to buj^ enough paper to finish their task. Similarly John 
writes to Manuel : Tell your tsar Manuel : if you wish to know 
all my resources and the wonders of my realm of India, sell your 
entire Grecian realm and buy paper and come to my kingdom 
of India witli your scribes and 1 (1^. 292) will let you make an 
inventory of rny land of India, and you will not be able to make 
iin inventory of my kingdom before your death ” (Porfirev, 
op. cit., I. p. 89). (ither similarities are in the golden stream of 
livulv which reminds us of the Tigris with its golden sands. 
Dynk's palace has a golden and bejewelled roof, while thereof of 
the Indian palace is covered witli self-ligliting carbuncles. 
VV^mderful columns adorned with figures of a tsar and tsarina 
in India 2 are decorated like the costly buttons on tlie mantles 
of Dyuk. 

This great w ealth of India reappears in the riches of 
()ponia.2 We have seen the great virtue of the Orthodox of 

’ 111 tliat case why was Preater Jolin’s letter not signed by King 
8te[)hen ? 

- May wo think hero of tho Mylapore stone with a medallion of a 
Persian King and of a Persian Prince, who might easily bo taken for a 
yonng woman ? 

■' An Pastern faradiso, supposed to bo Japan, whither, after the 
disorders of the 17th eontnry, tho Old Believers of Russia would set out, 
even as late as tho 19th century, to find tho lost hierarchy. Oponia 
was on tlie coniines of the ocean, called Byelovodye (White Waters), a 
sort of ^vctadvlpa (White Island) (?). The name Oponia may be 
eompared with Ultima or Ulna, the town whence came the Patriarch of 
the Indies (e. 1122). Of. my article in J. <£• Proc. A.S.B., Vol. 19 (1923), 
j). 180. vShall we suggest some similarity between Butifilis and Byelovodye ? 

“ I should hesitate to compare Oponia and Ultima or Ulna, and 
Butifilis with Byelovodye. The etymology of the latter word is so 
clearly /b/e/o — wliite 4-i70f/a=:water. The expression might be used of any 
island located in the ocean where there is surf. At the same time the 
Moloehnia Vody (Milky Waters) have been a term frequently applied to 
sectarian settlements, so that there also may be a mystical connotation to 
the word. For further details on these legends in English, compare 
Hayigood, Epic songs of Russia^ and Magnus, Heroic Epics of Russia.'" 
(Prof. C. A. Manning, Sept. 29, 192G, to myself.) 
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Oponia. In India, ‘ no one there lies or can lie ; if any attempts 
to lie, ho immediately dies and his memory at the same time. 
We all walk in the steps of truth and love one another, 
(Keltuyala, op. cit., p. 348). The Latin version translates 
this: ‘ Inter 7ios nidliis nientitur, nec aliquis potest nientiri. 
Et si quis ibi inentiri cavperil, statim moritur, quasi mortims inter 
nos reputal'iir, nee eius nientio fit apud nos, wee honorem nlterius 
apud nos consequitur. (hnnes sequiniur veritatem et diligimus 
apud nos imneern ’ (§ 51-52. Zarncke, op. cit., p. 916).^ 

‘‘ Another point of similarity lies in the groat number of high 
ecclesiastics who figure in the legend. Byelovodiye had a 
large number of them, as we have seen, but in this it was not 
behind India. Pres ter John was surrounded by a large tiirong 
of kings, princes, armies and officials. In rnensa nostra coniedunt 
Omni die iuxUi latus nostrum m dextra parte archiepiscopi XI1, 
in sinistra parte epuscopi XX. pra'ler patriarcham sancti 
Thomce, et profopapalem Sannagantinnm et archiprotopapatem 
de Snsis ” (§ 73, Zarncke, op. cil., p. 920).*^ 

“ The general outlines of the Church of Oponia and in India 
are so similar that we are led to assume some relationship. 
Melnikov says {op. cit., p. 25) : The rumors about “ the 
patriarch of the Assyrian tongue living in Japan, spreading 
more and more widely, finally spread throughout the entire 
Russian Old Faith, exactly as the rumour spread in the niiddh' 
ages and was accepted as truth for several centuries of the 
existence somewhere in the East of Prester John. And in fact 
the whole surroundings of the medijeval Prester John are 
absolutely similai* to the surroundings of the Raskolnik 
‘ Assyrian Ihitriarch (P. 213) who is in the Kingdom of 
Oponia.’ ” It is strange that Melnikov did not mention the 
possibility of a new form of the old legend as the basis for 
Oponia. Jdiis relationship is the more likely when we remem¬ 
ber that the home of Marko,*^ the Topozersky Monastery, is in 
the Government of Archangel, almost in the region in which 
the hyliny were preserved for so many centuries. The wander¬ 
ing minstrels and preachers who were telling about Oponia 


1 “ Among us no one tells lies, nor can anyone tell a lie. And if any 

one there should try to lie, he dies at once; ho is considered by us a dead 
man ; ho is not mentioned among us, and gets no honour any longer 
among us. All of us follow truth, and love one another.” Approaching 
the Holy Table in a state of sin at the shrine of 8t. Thomas was punished 
miraculously by instant death, said the Patriarch of the Indies who came 
to Pope CalJixtus (1121 ?). ,/. d; Proc. A. *S'. B., Cf. Vol. 19 (1929), p. 171. 

2 “At our table every day there eat by our side, on our right 
12 Archbishops, on our left 20 Bishops, besides the Patriarch of 81. 
Thomas and the Protopapas of Sarmagantum [Samarkand] and the 
A rchprotopapa.s of Susae.” 

y The monk Marko had laid down the route to the Eastern Paiadise 
of Oponia, where he was ready to swear he had been (Manning's article, 
p. 287), 
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could hardly have failed to know of the wonders of the 

Christian land of India the Rich.^ 

(P. 294) “ Usually the legends of Prester John place his 
Christian country in the heart of Asia. Oponia is an island. 
It will however be noted that the anonymous account to which 
we owe the first information about the visit of the Patriarch 
John to Pope Calixtus (Zarncke, op. cit., p. 839) lays much 
stress on the fact that the shrine of St. Thomas is situated on 
a lofty mountain in the middle of a lake and is accessible only 
at the yearly ceremonies in honor of the saint. This detail 
may have had some effect upon the site of Byelovodye.”^ 

King Stephen only a duplicate figure of Prester John of 
India ? Even then, the mystery remains which surrounds 
Prester John of India, and the Patriarch of the Indies who 
came to the Court of Pope CallistusII. c. A. D. 1122.^ 


1 The Sees of Antioch and Assyria are supposed to have Oponia 
\mder their jurisdiction. 

- Mr. A. Manning, Colum})ia University, New York, to whom .1 
sent a copy of my St, Thomas and S. Tho7n(\ Mylapore.—Apparitions of 
St. Thomas and other legends (in J.A.S.B., Vol, XIX (N.8.), 10211, pp. 
153-2Ii()), writes to me (Sept. 20, 102(1): “As regards your notes on St. 
Tlioma.s, you have ccatainly brought together a good deal of very 
interesting inatoj'ial. Unfortunately, Prof. Paul J’elliot of the College de 
France, Paris, has not published his lectures at Columbia on the religious 
contacts of Central Asia and Chinese Turkestan; for lie has gathered 
there .striking facts on early Christian legend north of India and could 
undoubtedly su])plement your studios from more northern sources. 

“ 1 will siiy that I doubt that the Russian legend as I have described 
it contains any material other than the stories of Prester John and of 
India, Jis they were known at Omstantinoplc. The material available 
was probably the same stock of legends as in Europe, and somehow or 
other po})ular 1 radition localized certain details of the story in Japan, 
owing i-o the fa<!t. that there was a relatively unknown island with high 
mountains, etc. P<*rhaps it would 1)0 more accurate to say that a 
inytliical Japan was cnaited in the minds of some religious fanatics of the 
mor(' educated t\pe, and that- this legond coincided to a considerable 
extent with the remains of the much di.stoi'te<l Prester Jolin of Indian 
legend. Jliaice the confusion and the ascription to Oponia-Yaponia of 
all kinds of wonderful <|ualities. 1 doubt very mucli if any Russian 
source So far know n w ill atld much to the legends which you have.” 

Is Ulna or Ultima, the name of the town from which this Patriarch 
came, oarlier than A. L). 1122? Friedrich Wilhelm Legendeyi und 

Lcgendare, ]jei|)zig, lUt)7, p. 45) would equate it with Urhai (Edessa). 1 
have sugg(!stod that it may bo corrupt for Melia{pur), Mayila(pur), “ Pea¬ 
cock (town),” Lc Quien seems to make it older than A.D. 1122, when ho 
says of one Mar (Bisliop) Tiioraas, whom possibly he identifies (erroneously 
in my opinion) with Thomas Cana and places about A.D. 800: “This 
Mar Thomas, according to the great Belgian Chronicurn had come to 
India from Babylonia, and the town called Ulna or Ultima had been 
given him as a gift by the King of the Indies.'’ Wo may compare this with 
de’ Marignolli’s statement (A.D. 1248) that the King of Mylaporehad given 
to St. Thomas as much land as he could ride round on his ass. (Yule, 
Cathay^ II (1806), p. ,275.) This donation of the town of Ulna or Ultima 
by a King of the Indies is not referred to in the story of the Patriarch of 
the Indies, Mar John III. of A.D. 1122. Cf. my St. Thomas and S. 
Thomr, Mylnpore, in J.A.S.B.^ Vol. XIX, 1922, pp. lOG-172; 181-184. If the 
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Was not India, ora place in India (Ceylon?), regarded as 
an Eastern Paradise or as the Paradise where the just awaited 
the Last Judgment? There exists in Latin and Greek—the 
Greek version being the shorter—a “ Life of St. Macarius the 
Roman, a servant of God, who was found near ParadivSe, written 
by Theophilus, Sergius and Hvginus.”^ In few words the story 
is this. On the day of his marriage, Macarius disappeared anil 
went in search of Paradise. The Angel Raphael, and next a 
dragon guided him. He passed near a place of torments and 
a place of purgation and found at last a cave some 20 miles 
from Paradise where he took up his abode. Two lion cubs, 
whose dead mother Macarius buried, attached tliemselves to 
him. Once, a woman appeared in his cave. It was his bride, 
who had also come in search of Paradise. During his sleep, she 
disappeared. In his 40th year, the 7th of his life in the grotto, 
he had a vision from Christ. Tluui came a visit from three 
monks of Mesopotamia, Theophilus, Sergius and Hyginus, who, 
having decided to niach the place wliere heaven meets the 
earth, came to India and discovered Macarius in his cave. 
Macarius told them his story and sent them back to Mesopota¬ 
mia with his blessing. The actual author of the story is not 
known.^ At times Theophilus speaks as tlie narrator, at times 
all three travellers. 

It is not impossible that this legend be of Indian origin, 
and that Macarius’ Paradise be the Mount Meru or Mount Kai- 
lash of the Indians, the abode of their gods. 

Sadhu Sundar Singh’s story of the Maharishi of Mount 
Kailash bears a striking resemblance to that of Macarius. 
Sundar Singh too is ]>repared to swear he has seen (oven thrice) 
the Maliarishi, born at Alexandria of Muhammadan parents in 
1594, who, at the age of 30—therefore, in 1024—v as baptised by 
Father Jerome Xavier, and who at the age of 105 (tliercfore in 
1699) retired to Mount Kailash, where in a vision from Christ 
he was told he would not die till Judgment Day. Unfortunately 
for Sundar Singh, Jerome Xavier, who never was at Alexandria, 
died in July 1617. How then did the Maharisln obtain from 
Jerome Xavier a parchment Gospel in Greek Ihicials of the 
tirfie of Constantine the Great, which St. Francis Xavier 
would have brought to India ? ^ 

Col. F. Wilford obtained before 1792 from Reuben Burrow 


gift of a town referred to Thomas Cana, Ulna or Ultima should be 
Cranganoro ; but tho Patriarch who in A.D. 1122 came from Ulna was 
bishop of the place where was St. Thomas’ tomb. Cf. A. Mingana, The early 
spread oj OhriHlanity or ./ndfa (Reprinted from. The Bulletin nj the John 
Hylands Library, (Vol. 10, No. 2, July 192G, p. 66). 

3 Cf. Migne, P.L., t. 73, cols. 415-426. 2 ihi,],., col. 21. 

3 Cf. A. Zahir, Baved to serve, Agra, 1918; there is also a reprint of 
1919. Sundar Singh’s own first version of the story has not yet been 
made public. It is much worse than Zahir’s version and later ones. 
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a treatise called Trailokya-darpaiia, which the latter had 
procured at Hard war. “ Its name signifies ‘ the mirror of the 
three worlds/ meaning heaven, earth and hell, and answers 
exactly to the treatise ascribed to Saint Patrick, and called 
Diaserlatio de Tribus Locis, ox Habitaculis. It was written some 
hundred years ago, and the copy I liave is of the year 1718 of 
Vicramaditya.”^ This treatise, says Wilford, was written in 
the spok(;n dialect of the countries west of Agra.‘^ Elsewhere 
we are told it was in the Muttra dialect. 

What does it all mean ? “ In the Book of Leinster, native 

and foreign saints are commemorated under the heading : Hie 
incipiunt Sanrii qui erant bini unius moris, i.e. ‘ Here begin 
the pairs of Saints who were of one manner of life.’ In this 
list Thomas, Apostle, and Brendan of Olonfert a])pear side 
by side. ’ ^ St. Brendan’s adventures are (jailed Navigatio 
BreiKkini. He is said to have sailed in search of a fabled 
Paradise with a coni})any of monks.*'’ 

What connection is there between St. Thomas and St. 
Brendan of Clonfert ? None I know of. The fact that there ex¬ 
isted an Iter of St. Thomas^’ (tlie Jk’.riodoi), and that the Hymn 
of the Soul in tl»e Acts of St. Thomas mentions as St. Thomas’ 
friend and the companion of his travels a youth of kindred 
ehaiacter,’^ whom 1 id(n\tify with Vizan or Labdanes, son of 
Mazdai, the king who slew' St. Tfiomas, may have led in the 
East to romantic develo|)ments. Instead of Labdam'js we have 
the variant. Klaudan(?*s, ” to which may be due a confusion 
w ith Blandanus, Brandanus of Clonfert. 

In the Greek Acts of vSt. Thomas, St. Thomas is made to 
say that he was never married.*^ Who tlien was Sio])hanes. 
who in the Book of the Hesurreclion oj Christ by Bartholomew the 
Apostle is called St. Thomas’ son ? Seven days after our Lord’s 
resurrection he was raised fnmi the dead by St. Thomas and 
was made hisliop in his ow n eity.*^* However unlikely, might he 
be St. Thomas’ s])iritual son, Vizan, whose name in Greek takes 
the forms Ouazanes, Touzanes, louazaiu's, Azanes ? Vizan w as 
made' a deacon in his own city on the day w hen St. Thomas was 
kilhal. AVas he present with the Apostles, when Jesus showed 
them Heaven and Hell after Mary’s death? It matters not, 


1 Asiai. Rrs., Culcuitn, Vni (l805). 208 ; also 111 (1792). 299 ; XI (1810). 
91. Oo. 90; XIV' (1822). 1174. 440. Wilford iidc'nded .sJunAinp that St. 
Prttriclv’s I’nrmUory is '^'aninpuri in Hiranyn or Suvarneva. the gold island 
ill the VVosl ; ihid., X. (1808), 14r». 

2 XI (ISJO), 9a. 

7^/V/.. XIV ()822), 374. 440. 

Mrs. K. A. (lordoa, Asiaji Cristology, p. 118. 

Oath. E'ncycL, New York^ JI. 75S-759. 

^ M. It. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford, 1924, 24. 

7 I6id., p. 412. ® Ind. Antiq., 1909, pp. 152-158. 

y M. R. James, op. cit., pp. 427 (§. 144); 428 (§. 140). 

H)id.,p. 185. 44 nnd.,pp. 224-2’25. 



tst. Thomas’ Movmt Clwirch.—Cross on stono, surroundcnl l)y a Sassaniar 
Pahlvi inscription of about A.IJ. 050. Cf. pp. 38-44, No. 50. 













St. Thointus’ Movmt Church. High Altar; [tainting of Madonna and Child, 
at t ho foot of tho Crucifi.v ; behind the Crucifix, the Sassanian-Palilvd 
inHcription round a cross of about A.D. 050 ; above, a picture represont- 
mg St. Thomas’ martyrdom; higher, round a small cross on a six- 
petalod lotu.s field, the name of Petrus Uscau in Armenian. Cf. pii. 37- 
46, Nos. 55-68; pp. 142-144, No. 370; p. 146, No. 372 
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perhaps. Some Eastern story, like the Arnitabha sutra or 
Immortal Life in the Western Paradise, ^ may have been at¬ 
tached to the name of the Indian deaeon-Prince Vi'zan. His 
name could lead to that of Prester John. ^ If the Ku.ssians 
identified Siophaiies with Vizan, a slight change in the name 
produced Stephanos. They may also have readied the name 
Stephanos through some other form of Vizan’s name. In a 
future section on Burma we shall see Fernao Mondes Pinto 
associating with Burma the name of Thomas Modeliar and his 
disciple John. 

We have other clues for Oponia. The Peripln-^ mentions a 
market town, Opone.'* According to Schoff, it is the remark¬ 
able headland now known as Ras Haffun, 110''2r)' N., 51 “25' E., 
about 90 miles below Cape (luardafui. (ilaser finds a connec¬ 
tion between the names Pano and Opone, the P^gvfitimi ‘ Land 
of Punt’ or Poen-at. the island Pa-anch of the higyptians 
(Sokotra), th(‘ incense-land Panchaia of Virgil ((Georgies, II. 
139 : Totaque lurijeris Panchaia pinquis areni<s) and the Puni or 
Phmniciaas.^ Sokotra, in Sanskrit Dwipa Sukhndara, means 
the ‘ Island abode of bliss.’ Agatharchides refers to it as the 
' Island of the Blest/ a stopping-place for the voyagers between 
India and Arabia. An Egyptian tale speaks of it as the 
‘ Island of the Genius,’ Pa-anch, the honu‘ of the King of the 
Incense-Island, and in the ‘Genius’ may be recognised the jiiin 
or spirit of the sacred incen.se tree Sokotra may again be the 
‘ Isle of the Blest,’ the farthest point reached by the wandering 
hero of a Babyloniari Odyssey, the narrative of ( Jlgamesh. who 
searched all over the world for the soul of a departed friend and 
found him in the end by prayer offered to Nergal, god of the 
dead. There too dwelt Shama.sh-Napishtim, the great-grand¬ 
father of Gilgamesh. Pa-anch and Panchaia may again be 
connected with the sacred bird of the Phoenicians, the immortal 
Phoenix, who lived in the City of the Sun, near Panchaia.^ 

The Oponia of the Russians, an island subject to the 
Patriarch of Antioch and Assyria, may have been Sokotra, sub¬ 
ject indeed from the earliest times to Assyria, and probably also 
claimed by Antioch, together with India, as part of its jurisdic¬ 
tion. In our Malabar Christian accounts St. Thomas is said to 
have gone to Paradise (Ceylon), as also to Sokotra, where he 


1 Mr.s. E. A. Gordon, op. eit., pp. 173; 182-184 ; T. Riohard, The New 
'restament of Higher Buddhism, 1910, p. 9. 

2 It is Johannes in Medlycott, p. 41 n. King George of China, related 
ta Prester John of India, when converted to the Roman Communion 
l)y John de Montecorvino, took the lesser orders, and, says the latter: 
“ When I celebrated mass, he used to attend me wearing his royal robes.” 
Cf. Yule, Cathay, 1 (1860), 199. The king of Sandaruk (Cranganore), 
Xenophon or Xunthippus, was made a deacon by 8t. Thoimis. 

3 W. H. Sehoff, The Periplus of the Erythroean Sea, New York, Long¬ 
mans, p. 27, §§ 13. 15. 4 Ibid., p. 87 ^ Ibid., pp. 134-135. 
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founded a (hurcli. Is Sokotra the original Paradise, which 
succeeding generations of Christians sought in Ceylon and other 
parts in India ? Why did the Russians seek it in Japan even- 
tually ? Perhaps, because of such forms as Ni-pon or Ni*phon 
or Jeh-pun (Dutch), Chipan-gue or Jipan-ku (Marco Polo) and 
Zi-pan-Kwe (Chinese). The Chinese meaning of Ji-pan Kwe, 
i.c., Sun-origin Kingdom, may also have influenced the Russians 
in their searching for Oponia in Japan.^ Panchaia was near 
the City of the Sun. Pliny places the island of the Sun midway 
between Taprobane (Ceylon) and Cape Coliacum (the extremity 
of South India). 

We are fully aware that this chain of juxtapositions is apt 
to break at many points. 

1 Yule-Burnell, Hof)son-Job.son, ,v. v. Japan. 

2 M* Crindle, Ancient Indiu^ 104 ; Pliny, Bit- 0, c. *22 (24) 



8. Christians in Ceylon. 


The Archaioloyical Survey^ 19hi. Summary, printed in the 
Journal of the lioyal Asiatic Society, Ceylon, Vol. XXIII, No.67, 
p. 121. reports as follows on the discovery of a cross at 
Anuradhapura. 

‘‘A few trial pits were sunk in the old Citadel enclosure to 
see to what depth the signs of human occupation would go, 
since there seems no doubt that this site must be the old citadel 
of Anuradha])ura. In all pits fragments of pottery and beads 
were found down to 20 feet below the present ground level, and 
in one pit brick constructions re.sembling small tanks were 
found at different levels down to 21 feet, thus proving the long 
continued oecux3ation of the site. 

“ The foundations of a row of houses of x)erhaps as late as 
the 16th century A.D. were excavated along one of the old 
roads in the enclosure, and near to an ancient stone well. In 
one of these Avas found the fragment of a smooth granite column 
with a Christian cross cut in sunk relief in the centre of one of 
the sides. ^ 

‘Tt is impro))ablo that this cross was brought from any 
distance, since Anuradhapura abounds in fragments of old pill¬ 
ars, which could be more easily utilised for building, and it is 
therefore x)ossible that it belonged to some ruined building in 
the neighbourhood. It is at least of interest as being the first 
Christian cross that has been found at Anuradhapura.” 

After wanting to an Officer of the Ceylon Archaeological 
Department, Fr. 8. Gnana Prakasar, O. M. 1., sent me on 
September 20, 1922, a pencil-sketch of the pillar, now in th(‘ 
Anuradhapura Museum, with the following measurements :— 

Length of the stone ; 30 inches. 

Breadth of the stone : 8 1 4 inches. 

Thickness of the stone: 9 1 /4 inches. 

Length of the cross : 4 1 2 inches. 

Breadth of the cross : 3 14 inches. 

Distance between the border of the cross and the longitudi¬ 
nal edge of the stone : 2 1 2 inches. 

Distance between the foot of the cross and the lower end of 
the stone ; 5 inches. 

The extract on the finding of the cross is the only litera¬ 
ture on the subject I can now lay my hands upon,” wrote Fr. 
Gnana Prakasar (June 21, 1922). Doubtless, the finding of the 
cross created a stir in Ceylon at the time, and more literature on 


1 tyhen the picture of the cross is turned upside down, the cross 
will aj>i)ear in relief, if it does not appear so otherwise. 
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the subject must exist. I was in India at the time, and I 
remember reading accounts of the discovery in our Indian 
papers. 



Measurements oi the stone vvitti n cross in the Museum 
at Anuradha[)ura, Ceylon. 

Further information has appeared lately. Mr. Ayrton states 
in his notes on “ Excavations in the Citadel of Anuradhapura:— 

“In F. 7,^ lying on the floor level, was a fragment of a 
rectangular column on which is cut in sunk relief a cross of 
a floreate type standing on a stepped pedestal, from which 
emanate two ponds - on each side of the cross like horns. 

“ It is extremely improbable that this column belongs to the 
house ; rather I should suppose that it and the four fragments in 
room 2 ^ were carried off from some ruined building in the 
vicinity, and that building probably a church. This fragment is 
of extreme importance for the history of the church in Ceylon, 
since the type of cross on the stone is similar to that of a cross 
from a Portuguese church of the I6th century in Kotte, and 
shows that the Portuguese missions had penetrated as far as 
Anuradhapura. 

“ Archseologically it is equally important, since it suggests 
that these houses cannot be earlier than the 16th century A.D., 
and shows that the citadel was still inhabited at that date.” ^ 

1 A house or room thus marked on the plan of the excavations. 

2 Sic : for ‘ fronds ’ or ‘ pond-lilies ’ (water-lilies) ? 

In room 2were found four fragments of rectangular pillars only 
1 ^ feet high set upright as if to support a seat or table” {ibid.f p. 61). 

* Cf. Memoirs of the Archaeological Sarvey of Ceylon. Edited by 
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More correct is the view expressed in a note by the editor : 

Mr. H. W. Codrington points out that the cross mentioned on 
p. 51 is really a Persian Christian cross and refers me to the 
List of Aniiqimrian Remains in the Madras Presidency, Vol. I, p. 
175, where the find of a cross on 8t. Thomas’ mound ^ is 
recorded; the Portuguese having found this cross set up a 
church on the spot. The cross has been figured by Dr. Burnell 
in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, p. 308; it is almost identical 
with Mr. Ayrton’s example. As there were Persian Christians 
in Ceylon in the days of Cosmas Indicopleustes (Winstedt’s edn., 
p. 322), 6th century, Mr. Ayrton’s inference falls to the ground. 
I cannot offer a date for the carving.’’^ 

The Anuradhapura cross has the triple button of the Perso- 
Syrian crosses of Malabar and Mylapore, and of some in China. 
Like the Syrian crosses it has a calvary of 3 steps; like the 
crosses of Mylapore, Malabar and China, it has a leaf design at 
the foot of the cross. This leaf design in the Malabar and Myla¬ 
pore crosses is, as at Anuradhapura, between the upper step of 
the calvary and the lowest button of the lower part of the verti¬ 
cal beam. The leaf design in the Anuradhapura cross moves 
gracefully upwards, touching almost the lowest button of each 
of the two arms of the cross. 

The Anuradhapura cross, when deprived of the central but¬ 
ton at the end of the four limbs, would look like a Maltese cross. 
Even with its buttons, the Si-ngan-fu cross looks like a Maltese 
cross, and so does another cross from the Clie-tze-szeu pagoda 
near Pekin. We have a clear instance of a Maltese cross in the 
cross from Mount Si-chan, Cliina. We have several at Myla¬ 
pore, and one at Katutturutti, Malabar. 

As in a Latin cross, the lower portion of the vertical beam 
()f the Anuradhapura cross is slightly longer than the upper 
part. In this it resembles the cross of St. Thomas Mount, the 
Singan-fu cross and other crosses in China, the Vatican Cross 
(6th century), and all the open-air crosses in Malabar. 


A. M. Hooart, Archeological Commissioner, Vol. I, Colombo, 1924, p. 51. 
The cross is shown in Plate 76, No. 218. 

The pilasters of the larger Kottayam cross are as shown in Plato 29, 
No. 79. 

1 Sic for ‘ Mount.’ 

* Ibid., p. 52. Cosmas writes of Taprobanc or Sielodiba (Ceylon): 
“ The island has also a Church of Persian Christians who have settled there 
and a presbyter who is appointed from Persia, and a deacon and a com¬ 
plete ecclesiastical ritual. The natives and thoir Kings are however 
heathens in religion.” (Bk. XI). “Even in Taproban5, an island in Hither 
India, where the Indian Sea is, there is a Church of Christians with clergy and 
a body of believers, but I know not whether there bo any Christians in 
the parts beyond it” (Bk. Ill) Cf. M‘Crindle, Ancient India, pp. 160 ; 
165; or Yulo-Cordier, Cathay, I. 220; 226, or Yule, Cathay, I (1866), 
clxxi ; clxxvii. Tennent translates aXX6(f>vX\ot in the first quotation by 
“ of different races.” Yule understands “ Gentiles; at any rate not Persian 
Christians.” Cf. Yule-Cordier, Cathay, I. 226 n. 7. 
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Plainly, while the crosses we have mentioned are all Chris¬ 
tian and closely similar in the main, great liberty prevailed in the 
treatment of details. The Aniiradhapura cross has, however, all 
the characteristics of an ancient Indian cross, and the remarks 
of Mr. Ayrton, that tlie foundations of the house in which the 
cross was found may have been as late as the 16th century, 
was no doubt inspired by the idea that the similar cross at Kotte 
is of the l(3th century. 

1 am glad that the archa‘ological authorities of Ceylon have 
recognised the Persian character of the Anuradhapura cross. 
Fr. 8. Gnana Prakasar in his liiMory oj (he Caiholic Church in Cey¬ 
lon, I (1924), p. 9n. 2, thought that the leaf design at the foot 
of the cross militates against so early a date as A 1). 535, when 
Cosinas Indieopleustes refers to a Christian community in Ceylon, 
ministered to by Persian clergy, it is precisely on the strength 
of the leaf design and the general appearance of the cross tliat 1 
declared it at once a Persian cross. It may be as early as Cosmas 
and even earlier. Cosmas does not tell us wlien the Christian 
community in Ceylon began. As for the cross, there is no ins¬ 
cription to determine its age. 

We are told that the stone of the Anuradhapura cross is 
broken at both ends. Opinions will differ about the purpose which 
it served. Since it was found on the floor level of a ruined house, 
it was not part of the foundations of that house, nor a founda¬ 
tion stone. The stone could not have been the lintel of a door ; 
for in that case the cross would not have been cut in the length, 
but in the breadth, of the stone. Was it used in a church above 
an altar ? Not likely. Was it erected in a private house for 
the worship of its Christian inhabitants ? Does it come from a 
w^ell ? Did it form part of the jambs of a door-frame ? Be 
that as it may, was not the street in which stood the house con¬ 
taining the cross, a Christian street ? 

Mme Denysele Lasseur writes {Syria, Revue d!art oriental el 
d’arch<hlogie, Paris, P. Geuthner, Vol. Ill (1922), fasc. 1) in 
an article entitled : “ Mission archeologique a Tvr (Avril-Mai, 
1921),” p. 12: 

‘SSur le flanc sud du tell, un pen au-dessous du Neby, je 



Patriarchal cross, found by INlme Donyse Ic Lasseur at Tyre, Syria, 

fis vider vine citerne ancienne remplie de debris de toutes sortes : 
tambour de colonne, strde arabede basse epoque, etc. L’ouver- 
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ture de la citenie est l)ord('*e de gros blocs bieii taillcs : sur I’un 
d’eux est gravce nne croix a double branche dii type dit croix 
patriarchale; ce bloc a du faire partie d’un moiitant de porte ; 
peiit-etre proviont-il du palais ou de la niaison du patriarobe 
latin de Tyr. Lorsqu’il fut reemploye, plus tard, dans la con¬ 
struction de la citeriie de Ma ‘chouq, on ne se preoccupa point 
de la croix, qui se preseiiie maintenant dans la position coucliee.” 

Another pre-Portuguese cross once existii\g in (Ceylon 
would seem to have disappeared. “ Under tiie I’oi iuguese the 
Church of 8ao Thorne, which occupied the site of tire present 
Protestant Churcli at Cintumpitiv'a, Orlombo, ‘ was lield in 
special veneration for a stone (;ross wliich was preserved there and 
whicli was believ(?d to be the handiwork of the Saint him¬ 
self.’ 

P. E. Pieris writes: ‘'The coconut plantation which was 
known as the King’s and wliich was at Kannattota had Irccn set 
apart to supply the i^ecessary oil for the lamp which was lit in 
front of the Host at the Matiiz; from its lents a hundrc'd sera¬ 
phim each was paid to tlie Eathei- of the (-in istians and tire Hector 
of the new Cidade. The former w'as the Hector of 8. Thome, 
at the time in the suburbs of Colombo, a Chui’cli which was 
held in special veneration for a stone (-ross wdii(?}i was preserved 
there and w'liich was believed to be the handiwork of the Saint 
himself.” 

The passage in de Queyroz is as follow's:—“ In the subru’bs 
of Colombo, tlie (Church) of the Apostle St. ’riromas, where 
resided the father of the Christians; the number of them fof 
the Christians] has diminished, because of another Church 
erected by the Clerics.^ On a small stone column there w as pre¬ 
served a cross, of those which the glorious Apostle made with his 
own hands, and it was the second they got {t/mrao) in Ceylao.”'’ 

There can be no doubt in my mind that the cross in the 
Church of S. Thome, Colombo, was ])re-Portuguese. Eather 
Queyroz wrote about A.D. 1686, long after 1547, when the 
cross of St "Phomas Mount was found. By comjiarison with 
that cross and another reputed -to be miraculous, and venerated 
by the Syrians at Cranganore till the middle of the 171h century, 
which appears to be now at Kottayam, Franciscans and .h^suits 
could recognise a pre-Portuguese cross, and therefore deem it 

^ Cf. the rtov. 8. Gnana Prakasar, O.M.T., A history of (he Cath. 
Church in Ceylon, op. cit., p. 0 n. 17, referring to P. K. Pieris, Ceylon : the 
Fortuyuese Era, 11, 258, and Queyroz, Con(/uic(a temporal e. esjiiritual de 
Ceyldo, 87.‘t The roference to Queyroz i.s u.sele.s.s, as th<> cross of 8t. 
Tfioinas' Cfiurch is not alluded to there. 

2 Cf, P. E. Pieris, Ceylon, Colombo, 1914, 11. 258. 

The Fathej- in charge of the native Christians. 

4 Tile seeulai’ clergy sent from Cochin. 

^ de Queyroz, Conquista, p. 58.1; in a list of churches of lfi.‘}8. The 
passage was sent me by the Hev. 8. G. Perora, vS.J., the translator of 
Queyroz’ Conquista, on i0-9-’26. 
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St. Thomas’ own work. Possibly, the Church at Colombo was 
called S. Thome’s because of the discovery of the cross. We 
cannot imagine that it had been brought from India. “ It was 
the second they got in Ceylon,” by which I understand that it 
was found there. 

Did the cross of the S. Thome Church at Colombo dis¬ 
appear ? If it were the same as a cross at Kotte, wdth which Ayr¬ 
ton compared the Anuradhapura cross, there would remain that 
another Persian cross once known to the Portuguese in Ceylon 
has disappeared. Father Gnana Prakasar is silent about a cross 
at Kotte. He had not heard of it.’^ Ayrton thought it work of 
the Franciscans of the 16th century. Surely, the Kotte cross 
too is Persian, if it is similar, as Ayrton declares, to the cross 
at Anuradhapura. Father 8. G. Perera, S.J., writing to mo on 
September 10, 1926, was not aware, either, of an ancient cross 
at Kotte, or of Ayrton’s reference to it. Mr. Codrington, I am 
told, likewise does not know of a cross at Kot^. Yet, Father 
de Queyroz mentions two crosses found in Ceylon. Was not 
th(i first one a cross at Kotte, and the second cross one at 
Colombo ? Father 8. G. Perera notes that Kotte did not exist 
before llie I4th century. If that were so, tlie Kotte cross may 
have been lu’ouglit from elsewhere in Ceylon, e.r/. from Anu¬ 
radhapura,but probably there were Christians at or near 
KoUe, long before the I4th century. 

Is it not lamentable that, whereas Ceylon should now 
possess three Persian crosses, it can show only the one recently 
discovered at Anuradhay)ura ? iVt that rate, how much longer 
will the Christian crosses of India which we now take so much 
pains to trace and make known continue to exist ? 

Tliough I have no intention to discuss at any great length 
the pre-Portuguese period of Christianity in Ceylon, I wish to 
draw attention to some points of archaeological and historical 
interest. 

I. John de’ Marignolli speaks of St. Thomas on Adam’s 
Peak, wliere he ordered his two slaves to cut down that 


1 Loiter of Septomhor 18, 1926, to myself. 

2 The priest of Woliwetn. Fr. E. J. Aubert, O.M.T , who is in charge 
of Kotte, writes on October 1, 1926, that ho has not heard of a cross of St. 
Thomas at Kotte. “ The present Church is built a mile from the famous 
Kotta of former times,” At the time of sending this to press (3-1-1927) 
none of my throe correspondents in Coylon has yet told me that Mr. 
Ayrton’s cross has been identified. 

Friar de’ Marignolli refers to KoUo (c.A.D. 1348), in connection with 
the city which Cain built. “This city of his is thought to have been 
where now is that called Kota in Seyllan, a place where I have been.” 
(Yule, Cathay, II (1866), p. 364.) Yule notes that de’ Marignolli overlooks 
Genesis, IV. 17 : “ And he built a city, and called the name thereof by the 
name of his son Henoch.” “Kotta, or (Buddhisto- classically) Jayawar- 
dnnapura, near Colombo, is first mentioned as a royal residence about 
1314.” (Yule, ibid., II. 369, n. 4.) 
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marvellous log with which he built his Church at Mylapore.^ 
The vine which de’ Marignolli saw near St. Thomas’ fine Church 
at Mylapore (A.D. l;148) was anotlier wonder. St. Thomas 
had brought the seeds from Paradise, into which he found his 
way by the aid of angels.^ To Marignolli, Paradise was some¬ 
where in Ceylon. Legendary as this may be, it was an old story, 
we may think, known far and wide. 

Baronins writes: ‘‘Nioephorus relates that he fSt. Thomas] 
also came to the island of Taprobane; liut, as he writes some 
apocryphal things about Thomas’ refusing to go to distant 
peoples and the Lord’s appearing to him, 1 have neglected 
them.”'^ 

Nicephorus refers to St Thomas’ visit to Taprobane in 
the following rhetorical passage : '• Mow shall we speak of the 
very ardent love which Thomas, also called Didymus, had for 
Chri.st? Having obtained by lot the Ethiopians and the Indians, 
and dreading to go to them, he sought to escape; loathing the 
dark and difform faces of those peoples, and bc'sides their 
benighted and unmanageable intellects, he postponed going to 
them.^ l^Lit He, who is beautiful in form, appears by Ids side 
clearly and manifestly, and exhorts him to undertaken his 
ministry. To make him feel safe and secure, he promises to 
be with him all through life and to assist him in his combats. 
Nay, he sells him to one of the Ethiopians, '* nhose livelihood 
was from the profits of trade, and thus He opens to him an 
entrance among then Ethiopians.-^ Next he came to be known 
bo Smindaios,the priru^e of that country, for whom he 
sedulously prepared tlie kingdom of heaven, and by his rniracle.s 
and great wonders lie drew the admiration of the Tartliians, 
Medes, and Indians, and of the very Ethiopians. Moreover, he 
illumined with the preaching of the word all who lived in the 
furthest parts of the Orient, and up to the farthest Ocean,® 
also the island called Taprobane, and the nation of the Brach* 
mans. Having everywhere erected very great temples, and 
holily arranged all else in proper manner, he was finally pierced 


u Yule, Cathay, II (1866), 347. 

2 Ibid., TI. ,363. 

3 Baronius, Annales Eccles., t. I, Romae, 1503, p. 323; referring to 
Nicephorus, Lib. 2, c. 40, 

* Thus in the 8yriae and Greek Acta. Cf. Jnd. Antiy., 1003, p. 3; M. R. 
James, The Apocryphal N. T., Oxford, 1924, p. 365. So too in the de 
Miraculis. Cf. Bonnet, Acta. Thomae, Lipsiae, 1883, p. 97. In the Fasaio 
he shows himself willing to go {ibid., p. 133). 

5 Habban, the merchant of Gondophares, King of the Indians, and 
therefore not a man from Ethiopia in Africa. 

6 Ethiopians here would mean the Blacks of North India, some of 
whom in Mekran may have been in Gondophares’ dominions. 

7 One of the forms of Mazdai’s name. St. Thomas went 1o his Court 
after visiting and baptising Gondophares and his brother Gad. 

8 There may be an allusion here to a visit to China. 
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in the side with lances, and reached Him whose side he himself 
had touched.”^ 

Nicephorus Callistus may not have known where to place 
Taprobane, or that it generally meant Ceylon, e.g., in Cosmas 
Indicopleustes. The double legend heard by de’ Marignolli 
would show that popularly the Taprobane of St. Thomas was 
Ceylon. A song of the St. Thomas Christians in Malabar 
brings St. Tliomas to Adam’s Peak, riding on a peacock. 

2. Baronins writes again: There are other things by a 

doubtful author, tltough attributed (but falsely) to John Chry¬ 
sostom./' in which it is said that Thomas baptised the three 
Magi, who came to ('hrist’s crib, and took them with him as his 
companions in jireachitig the Gospel ; we read the same in 
Soi)hronius''^ and others.’' ^ 

We have no authority anywhere to say that St. Thomas 
met one of the threH> Magi, King Gaspar, in Ceylon or at Quilon. 

A passage, attributc'd to Sophronius or St. Jeronny, only says 
that St. Thomas ])reached to the Parthians, the Med('s, the Per- 
sae, the Carmani, the Hyrcani, the Bacdrae, and tlie Magi.^ 
The Magi heix^ are not necessarily the three' Kings, but a people 
or class, lather. Pseudo-Dorotheus too mentions the Magi 
among the nations evangelised St. Thomas.^ Ps(mdo-Hip- 
polytus has instead the Mardoi or the Margoi.'* The anony¬ 
mous writing published with the works of (Ecumenius omits the 
Magi.^’ 

A Malabar Christian told de Barros that, at the instance 
of the Indian Sibyl of Coulam (Quilon), a King of Ceilain, 
called Pirimal, went to Mascate and Bethlehem and brought 
back a picture of our Lad\^ which was buried with the Sibyl. 

1 greatly suspect that King Gaspar of Cliola, i.e. Coromandel, 
is meant, in other words King Gaspar or Gathaspar of the 
Indians, of whom we hear in the Armenian apocryphal Infancy 
of Christ and who is no other than King Gondophares, con¬ 
verted and baptised by St. Thomas, whom our Indian Syrians 
have brought somehow from North India to Mylapore. de’ 
Marignolli placed the three Magi on Mount Gybeit, in the 
lands of the Queen of Saba, and that legend of his bears some 

1 Nicl'phorus C'allistus, Hist, rccles.y lib, 2, c. 40; Migne, Vol. 

145, fol. 862. Nicephorus Callistus is of the beginniug of the 14th century. 

“ Haroniiis, op. cit., t. 1, p. 223; referring to : (a) Apud Chrys., Horn. 

2 in Matt. op. iinporf.; (b) Apud Hienm. de seript. Eecles.; Q^eian. in Act. 
Apost. The 0pm irnperjeclum in Matthaeum speaks of 12 Magi or Wise 
Men. 

hid. .infiq., 1903, p. 146; Migiio, J\L., Vol. 23, col. 721. 

^ //>?>/.. p. 14r): Migrie, (!., Vol. 92, col. 1071. * 

Ibid., p. 145 jind cp-p. 148: Migne, P.C.. Vol. 10, col. 954, whf^g 
(n. 4) it is said tlio Cod. Reg. 1026 has Magoi. That Codex possil^e 
contains Pseudo-Sophronius or Paeudo-Doiotheus. 

Cf. Modlycott, hidia and the .■{poftlle Thomas, p. 152. boUnana 

"do Rarros, Dee. V^llI, Bk. \T1, eh. 9, quoted through »S. c' 
Prakasar, O.M.I., op. cit., p. 2 u. 4. 
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reseml)Iance to tlie Opus iinperjecAum in Maltliatujn falsely at¬ 
tributed to St. John Chrysostom. We may usefully compare 
the two. The legend of tlie Opus imperfectum may have 
come from India, from countries once subject to Gondophares, 
or may have been localised later in the Queen of Saba’s 
dominions. 

The Opus unpcrjeclmn m MaUhaeum. tliough bringing the 
Three Kings from Fcrsis, makes them watch for the apparition 
of the star on a mountain in tlie Fast, by tlie side of the Ocean. 
“ I have lieard some speak of a certain wilting which, tliough 
not certain, is not however destructive of faith, but pleasing ra¬ 
ther ; how there was a people living at the very beginning of the 
East, near to tlie Ocean, among whom there was a certain 
writing, inscribed with the name of Seth, concmiiing the apjiari- 
tion of that star and the offerings to be presented to Him, which 
through giMierations of careful persons had passed from fathers 
to sons. So, twelve of them, moi*e learned, and fond of tlie hea¬ 
venly mysteri(‘s, chose themselves and plax’cd themselves to 
await that star. And, when one of them died, Iiis son, or one 
of his relatives who was found to be of the like purpose, was 
appointed in the place of the deceased. In their language they 
were called Magi, because they glorified God in .silence and in a 
low voice. Now, these men, every year, after the thresliing of 
the harvest, ’ would ascend a mountain placed tliere, wliich in 
their tongue vvas called the Mount of Victory. It was a most 
pleasant mountain, with springs and choice trees, and had a 
cave in the rock. Ascending this mountain and washing them¬ 
selves, they prayed and praised God (col. 638) in silence during 
three days; and so they did generation aftiu’ generation, always 
waiting for the star of blessedness to arise haply in their gene¬ 
ration, until it did appear to them, coming down on that 
Mount of Victory. It contained the .shape as it were of a little 
child, and bore above it the likeness of a cross. It spoke to 
them, and taught them, and bade them go to Judaea. Now, as 
they went, it went before them, two years, and neither food nor 
drink was wanting in their satchels. The other things which 
they are said to have done are briefly set down in the Gospel. 
And, when they had returned, they kept worshipping and glori¬ 
fying God more carefully than at first, and prea(;hed to all of 
their nation and instructed many. Finally, when, after the 
Lord had arisen, the Apostle Thomas liad gone to that province, 
they joined him, were baptized by him, and became helpers in 
his preaching.” “ 

The chief elements of this story are attached by de’ Ma- 
rignolli to Mount Gybeit, ‘Ble.ssed Mountain,’ whicli we seek to 
identify with Mount Dilly on the West Coast. 

1 Post messern tritiiratoriani. 

2 Migno, F.r;., Vol. 56, cols. 637-G38. 
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“ It is asserted both by the Hebrews and the Sa])aeans, i.e.. 
the people of the kingdom of the Queen of Saba, that he [Elias] 
had his place of abode in a very lofty mountain of that land 
which is called Mount Gybeit, meaning the Blessed Mountain. 
In this mountain also they say that the Magi were praying on 
the night of Christ’s nativity when they saw the Star, It is in 
a manner inaccessible, for from the middle of the mountain up¬ 
wards the air is so thin and pure that none, or at least very few 
have been able to ascend it, and that only by keeping a sponge 
filled with water over the mouth. They say however that 
Elias by the will of God remained hidden there until the period 
in question. 

The people of Saba say also that he still sometimes shows 
(P. 392) himself there. And there is a spring at the foot of that 
mountain where they say he used to drink, and I have drunk 
from that spring myself. But T was unable to ascend that 
Blessed Mountain, being weighed down with infirmities, the re¬ 
sult of a very powerful poison that I had swallowed in Colum- 
bum,^ administered bv those who wished to plunder my proper¬ 
ty.” ^ 

There is an Indian symbol consisting of a circle with three 
rays issuing from the right half and three rays issuing from 
the left half. Above the upper half this star has a small 
cross bending leftwards (westwards ?) and resting on the circle.^ 
It is exactly the description of the Star of the Magi in the 0j)us 
imperfeclum in Matthaeum of the 4th or 5th century. “ It 
appeared coming to them, descending above the Mount of 
Victory, having within itself the form of a small child, and 
above it the form of the cross.” I cannot say whether the 
symbol occurs on coins or otherwise, but I have no reason to 
doubt the statement that the symbol occurs in India. If it is 
found on coins, and these coins are undated, anonymous or 
later than Christ, we may ask whether this star, surmounted 
by a cross, inspired the author of the Opiis imperfeciuin, 
or was inspired by him. Rather the former alternative. The 
.story of the Wise Men on the Mount of Victory, near the 
Ocean, at the rise of the East, fits in with Mount Billy in the 
kingdom of the Queen of Saba. The story seems to come from 


Indian rayed 


DISK WITH Cross. 


1 Qiiilon. 

2 Yule, Cothai/, IT (1866), pp. .191-392: do’ Marignolli’s account. 

2 Cf. Goblet d’ Alviella in J. Hastings’ Encycl. of Religion and Ethics^ 
TV. 325'', fig. 4f, called * a rayed disk.’ Can this symbol have anything in 
common with Buddhism, or any other pro-Christian cult ? 
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there. We have on Indian coins other crosses, not hitherto 
recognised as Ciiristian, but which ma^^ have to fall into line 
with our Christian crosses. From Central India, whence come 
apparently most of our cross-marked coins, we now get a con¬ 
siderable number of tattoo-marks of crosses, some of them 
indubitably Christian. 

3. Another legend brings to Taprobane, by some explained 
as meaning Ceylon, the Eunuch of Candace, Queen of the Ethio¬ 
pians. Let us hear Baronins once more :— 

“ Nicephorus treats of the same [of the Eunuch of Can¬ 
dace J. To these things I shall add what Dorotheus put down 
in writing about the same Eunuch. He says : ‘ The Eunuch of 
Candace, Queen of the Ethiopians, preached the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in Arabia the Blest, in the island of Tapro¬ 
bane, and in the whole of Erythra. They say he bore a glorious 
martyrdom and was buried there. And his tomb is an impreg¬ 
nable bulwark to the Faithful, driving away wicked barbarians, 
healing diseases and working cures, to the present day.’ Thus 
he.” ^ At the place indicated by Baronins, Nicephorus does not 
speak of Taprobane in connection with the Eunuch.^ We have 
showui how he brings St. Thomas to Taprobane. 

Father 8. G. Perera, S.J., complains tliat he could not dis¬ 
cover the passage of Dorotheus in Mignc, P. G., Vol. 92.^ I have 
not been more successful. We may suppose, how'ever. that 
there is such a passage, and that w'c have it now, quoted 
faithfully and fully by Baronius. Maffei quotes Dorotheus 
more or less like Baronius.^ 

Pseudo-Sophronius is less explicit : The Eunuch of 

Candace, Queen of the Ethiopians, preached the Gospel of the 
Lord in Arabia surnaraed the Blest, and in the island of 
Taprobana of the Red Sea. Now, they say that in that same 
place he also suffered martyrdom and was honourably 
buried.”^ 


1 Baronius, op. cit., I. 260; referring to: Nieephorus, Hist., lib. 2, e. C, 
7 : Doroth. in Synopsi. 

2 Cf. Migne, P.G.y Vol. 14.5; Nicephorus Callistus, Hist. Eccles.yMh. 
2, c. 6 (not 7). 

3 Cf. Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. V, Pt. I, July 1919, p. 10. 

4 Maffei, Hist. Indie., folio edn. 1588, f. 66 : “ Not different, it seems, 
is what some say, that in the footprint [on Adam’s Peak] of which I spoke 
is worshipped the Eunuch of Candace, Queen of the Ethiopians, though 
his name, being ancient and foreign, is now forgotten. Among other 
writers, Dorotheus, Bishop of Tyre, who flourished for holiness and learning 
in the reign of Constantine the Great, says that he had spread the Gospel 
of Christ in Arabia Felix, and the whole of Erythra, and in Taprobane.” 
I do not find any author before Maffei associating the Eunuch’s name 
w ith the footprint on Adam’s Peak. 

6 Migne, P. L., Vol. 23, col. 721 ; not P. O., Vol. 33, col. 721, as Father 
S. G. Perera has it in Ceylon Antiqiiarif, V. 6-11; norP. G., Vol 23, col. 721, 
as in Father S. Gnana Prakasar, op. cit., p. 4 n. 12. 
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do Conto ^ and de Queyroz- were perhaps justified in re¬ 
jecting Maftei’s induction that the Taprobane of the Eunuch is 
Ceylon, and that the footprint on Adam’s Peak might have been 
a footprint of the Eunuch. The Taprobane of the Eunuch might 
be Sokotra or some other island near by, if the legend deserves 
at all credit. 

4. After discoursing on the ancient relations between Rome 
and Ceylon and certain finds of Roman gold coins in Manar and 
Diu,^ Father Fernao de Queyroz writes in his monumental work ; 

“ A stronger argument might be the buildings of Roman 
architecture of which, it it also said, traces are found on the site 
of Anu-Raja-pure [Anuradhapura], and in other places of that 
Island, these buildings being very different from those of this 
Asia,^ which are, chiefly the Fagodes, of barbaric, tyrannical 
and enormous expense. They relate that there was at this 
court ^ a separate quarter, where lived the Kudos, which means 
Whites, that tliey had a fresh garden there, and traded in cinna¬ 
mon, which they went to fetch in certain deserts, at a great 
distance from the City, although cinnamon is now found nearer 
to that site. In an aldea, two leagues and a half from Manicra- 
vare, called Timbay-Pale, there is a rock, and, below, a cave so 
big, like another Donda cave,^" that it lodged 3,000 men ; in it 
are seen some Greek letters, almost entirely obliterated by time, 
and parts of other Latin letters, among which appear distinctly 
a G and an F.” 

Has this passage been anywhere discussed? Pieris ® ridicules 


1 Quoted by S. Griana Prakasar, O'p. cit., p. i5, from do Conto, Doo. V, 
vi. 2. do (k)uto says {loc. cit,)'. ‘‘And we made diligent inquiry throughout 
Tndia and spoke with rnany ancient and learned Moor.s, heathen, and even 
.lews, and in no part of it is there any knowledge or tradition of this 
Eunuch.” 

2 F. de Queyroz,, (UmquLsta, p. 30; “A greater fable is that of 

Bishop Dorotheus of Tyre, saying that, in this Footpi-int is vonorHted the 
remembrance of the Eunuch of Queen Candace, since the whole Indian 
sea lies betwocm Abassia and CeylaO.” Dorotheus did not say this either, 
if we judge from Haronius. 

■3 With Father de Queyroz we may recall with reference to Roman gold 
coins the story of the froodman Annins Plocamus. Cf. Pliny’s Natural His¬ 
tory, Bk. tl, c. 22 (24), in M‘CrindIe, Ancient India, Constable, Westminster, 
1901, pp. 103-104. 

^ Father de Queyroz, ,S. J., at one time Provincial of Goa, wrote at Goa. 

Of Anuradhapura. 

t' The Donda cave is mentioned in de Queyroz, Conquista, p. 29. 

7 Cf. de Queyroz, Conquista, p. 11. 

^ Pieris, Ceylon, I. 495, n. 49. 

For the position of Maiiicravare, which Pieris refers to in many places 
as Menikkadawara, see his vol. II, map facing p. 1. Near Mennikka- 
dawara appears Timbay-Pale, spelt ‘Tambugala*, to which there is only 
one reference in the index. de Queyroz speaks of Maiiicravare in Bk. 4, 
ch. 20. 

Since ‘San Thome pitiya ’ at Colombo has become ‘ Gintumpitiya 
might we not compare Timbay-Pale with the name ‘ Tomaypalli,’ Thomas 
t hurch, at Cape Comorin ? Cf. infra, Pt. VI, section 18. 
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the idea of Greek and Homan letters in that cave. To ridicule 
is easy. And it may he unpleasant for Mr. Pieris to have to 
grant that Greeks and Romans visited India and Ceylon almost 
as easily as Christians from India, Mesopotamia and Persia may 
have done in the first centuries of our ('ra. 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 20 
(1852), p, 370 n., I find; “Remains of Roman buildings as 
well as coins have been discovered in Ceylon. In one instance 
of the latter they were mostly of the age of Antoninus ” ^ 
There is no need of labouring the point of Roman coins found in 
Ceylon and India, chiefly South India. 

Pieris has a note about the Hudos: “ Suddo, ‘Whites,’ 

the somewhat contemptuous term still applied to Europeans.” 
And he asks: “ Are these Romans, whose coins were discovered 
by the Portuguese at Man tote in 1574, and uliich are still 
unearthed in great abundance, or Persians? In the sixth century 
Nuxirvam, King of Persia, sent a fleet to Ceylon. (Zinadim, p. 
XXVI).” 2 

Father de Queyroz doubtless had a copy of the writings of 
the Franciscan Friar Negrao.^ He took from him his informa¬ 
tion on Anuradhapura. Pieris writes; “ Fr. Francisco Negr^o 
found the 1,600 columns of the Lowa Maha Paya, and he speaks 
of a hundred ‘ pyramids,’ varying in diameter from 50 to 100 
brackets J lying close by, and numerous tanks, one of which was 
twelve leagues round, with the entire circuit walled in. The 
great bunds of earth were, he says, lined with stones on the inner 
side, and there were conduits and outlets for the distribution of 
the water, v\diich was conveyed by a channel to the lower lands. 
He also records a tradition that there was a separate hayro in 
the ancient capital for the Hudos or Whites, who traded in 
cinnamon, and who also maintained a beautiful park there.” 

The Mahavamsa, X. 90, says that Pandukabhaya laid out 
“the ground set apart for the Yonas.” “ And in Ceylon Notes 
and Queries, I, viii, we read : ‘ Geiger says of the word Yonasa- 
hhdgavaiihu that its meaning is extremely doubtful. It would 
mean ‘ common dwelling-ground of the Yonas or Greeks.’ It is 
not probable that four centuries IkC., already at Panduka- 
bhaya’s time, Greeks had settled in Ceylon, but the building 
erected by that king may afterwards have served as a dwelling- 
place for foreigners and may have got its name from that fact. 
(Geiger, Mahavamsa (Pali), Introduction, p. liv).” ^ 

1 Antoninus Piu8: A.D. 138-161; M. Aurelius Antoninus: A.D. 161- 

2 Pieris, Ceylon, T. 562 n. 40. Ibid., I, p. vii. 

4 Fathoms. ^ Ward; portion of a city. 

c Ibid., I, j). vii. Pieris takes this from de Queyroz, op. ciL, p. 10. 
Negrtio’s rare and valuable work is so far undiscovered. Cf. my article on 
The authoTship of the Portwfuese ATS. on Hindu Alythology, in Anthropos, 
Vienna, 1907, pp. 272-274. ‘ 

7 Note sent by the Rev. S. Gnana Prakasar, O.M.T., Nallur, Jaffna 
District, 18.9-1926.' 
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According to de Queyroz/ Laguna relates that, in the 
time of Pope Paul III (1534-49), there was found at Rome a 
stick of cinnamon {hum pao de canela) which had been kept 
from the time of Arcadius, son of Theodosius, 261 years after 
Claudius.- 

In this connection, I find in a letter by Filipf)o Sassetti, 
Cochin, 6th January, 1587: “Amato Lusitano si crede che 
tutte le specie del cinnamomo scritte dagli antichi si possano 
ritrovare nella cassia dTndia di Lisbona, quasi restassero i Portu- 
ghesi colpati di poco diligenti, se nelle navigazioni loro (P. 188) 
air Indie Orientali non si fosse discoperta si ricca cosa, ehente e 
il cinnamomo. E se Andrea Laguna avesse creduto il medesimo, 
non avreV)be reputato che gU avesse donato colui, che gli diedi 
un pezzo di ciTii\amoino ritrovatosi, siccome egli dice, nella sepol- 
tura di Maria sorella d’Onorio, e d’Arcadio discopertasi nel 
Pontificato di Paolo 111. Dice egli bene che in Venezia si ritro- 
vebbero tutte le spezie della cassa lignea, ed alia costui opinione si 
accosta il nostro Mattiolo, e il Fuchsio a quella del Portoghese.” ^ 

5. Abii Zayd Hasan (c. A.D, 916) says of Sirandib : “ This 
island contains a multitude of Jews, and followers of other 
religions. In it there are also Manicheans. Tlie king allows 
each sect to follow its own religion.'’ * From Abil Zayd’s silence 
about Christians, it is generally argued that there were no 
Christians in (vcylon at the time. 

To this we answer that, at the end of the 9th century, 
there was a Bishop from Persia in Ceylon, as also in the Maldives 
and Sokotra. The information, derivable from Assemani, is 
not quoted in any book on Ceylon. 

“The Metropolitan of Persia, formerly separate from the 
Archbishop of Seleueia, governed throughout Persia and in 
Great India, as we read about John in the Council of Nicea;^* 
between him and tlie Archbishop of Seleueia there was for a 
long time a dissension, which was appeased at first under 
George, and at last under Timothy, as I related above ( p. 422 ) 
from Jesujab of Adjabene, Thomas of Marga, and Gregory 
Abulpharag. When, however, he submitted to the Primate of 
Seleueia, his power was restricted to certain limits, namely to 
Persia properly so called, Carraania, Arabia the Blest, and 
India. And in Persia {supra, p. 423 sqq.) are mentioned the 

1 Op. cit., p. II. 

2 Claudius I. : A. D. 41-54 ; Arcadius: A. D. 395-408. The difference 
is not 2f)l years, but 341. Claudius IJ: A. D. 268-270. 

3 Lettere di Filippo Sassetti sopra i suoi viaggi nelle Indie Orientali 
dal 1578 al 1588, Reggio, Torreggiani, 1844, pp. 187-188. 

* Cf. Q. Ferrarid, Voyage du marchand arabe Sulaymdn. ...» Boasard, 
Paris, 1922, p. 119. 1 find this text attributed wrongly by Fr. S. Gnana 

Prakasar {op. cit., p. 10) to the Arab merchant Sulaiman (c. 851), The 
miabake appears to have been made by Tennent, Christianity, p. 5, and 
to be frequently repeated. 

5 A.D. 325. 
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Churches of Astachar, Sciraz, Siraph, Darabegerd, Sapor, and 
Cazerun ; in Carmenia, Hormuz ; in Arabia, Socotora; in India, 
Serendib or the island of Seilan, which in the Table of Elias is 
wrongly called Marmadit.” ^ 

A little further, speaking of Ceylon, and after quoting 
Cosrnas, Assernani writes again; '‘In the next century 
Cisequiori aevo : in later times?) a Bishop was at the head of 
Serendiba, - subject to the Metropolitan of Persia; what in the 
Table of Elias of Damascus (Tom. 2, p. 460 [of Assemani’s 
volumes]) is also written Marmadit, must be read Serendib, 
as we have shown above (p. 771).”^ 

When, however, we turn to theTable of Elias, Metropoli¬ 
tan of Damascus, we find among the Bishops subject to Persia: 

“ the Bishop ot 8iran, the Bishop of Marmadit, the Bishop of 
Socotora.” ^ This gives us three places, each with a Bishop, 

Is not Ceylon mentioned here under Siran, instead of 
Silan, as the Syrians generally wrote it?'* And should not Mar¬ 
madit, evidentl}^ a place different from Siran or Ceylon, be 
taken as a corrupt rendering of ‘ Maldives', the dit of ‘ Marma¬ 
dit' standing for d^b, dlv, (Sanskrit; dvlpa ; Pali, dipo), ‘island’ ? ^ 
Elias’ list w ould have in this way three Bishops, each in charge 
of an island or group of islmuls. There is no other place-name 
than the Maldives to tit Marmadit. Marco Polo (c. A.D. 1293) 
speaks of a Bishop in the Islands of Males and Females, subject 
to Sokotra, and of an Archbishop in Sokotra subject to Bagdad 
Wo can therefore now identify Marco Polo's Islands of Males 
and Females with the Maldives. 

Elias of Damascus wrote in A D 893.^ 

Renaudot translates Abu Zayd thus ; “ Tn this Island there 
are a great many Jews as well as many different sects, even 
(sogar) Tanuis or Manicheans, as the king allows full liberty of 
religion to each.” ® ‘ Or Manicheans ’ is an addition by Renau¬ 

dot. Lassen (Ind. Alt , IV. 179) takes the liberty to add ‘ or 
rather Nestorians ’ to Renaudot’s ‘or Manicheans.’ Germann 
contends that the word Tanui means dualist, comprising Mani¬ 
cheans and Parsis, but scarcely ever Nestorians. For the 
meaiMiig of Tanui he refers us to Ash Sharastani’s work on reli- 


1 Bibl. Orient., Tom. Ill, Pars 11, p. 771. 

2 Ceylon. ^ Of. ibid., p. 778. 

4 Cf. ibid., Tom. JI, p. 460. Cf. ibid., Tom. Ill, Pars I, p. 594. 

^ ‘Majapahit’ (Java) would seem to stand for Maha-Jawa-dwlpa, 
hit representing dwipa. Cf. Yule, Marco Polo, II (1875), 255. 

7 Cf. Yule, Cathay, 1 (ISOC), p. ccxliv. My notes from Assernani do 
not show when Elias wrote. 

8 Renaudot, Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la Chine, Paris 1718 ; 
quoted through Germann. 

Elliot, Hist, of India, I, 10, translates Abu Zaid thus: “ There is a 
numerous colony of Jews in Sarandib, and people of other religions, especi¬ 
ally Manicheans. The king allows each sect to follow its own religion.” 
He also refers to Jaubert’s IdrisF, p. 71. 
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gious sects and philosophic schools (A.D. 1086-1153),^ where 
the Thanavvija, distinguished from the Magi and the Christians, 
are divided into Manawija (Manicheans), Mazdakija, and Dais- 
zanlja or followers of Bardesanes. Germann admits therefore 
Manicheans in Ceylon, but is not disposed to regard Manikka 
Vasakar of Mylapore and Malabar as a Manichoan.^ However 
that may be, it is scarcely possible, I think, to explain the word 
thanawi as meaning Zoroastrian, and not Manichean, in the 
case of the vast numbers far away in the interior of North India 
who opposed such valiant resistance to Timur, committing self- 
destruction like the Rajputs rather than surrender.® 

6. When A1 Idrisi, writing about A.D. 1164, states that 
the King of Ceylon, '‘had sixteen viziers, four being natives, 
four Mussulmans, four Christians and four Jews,” * it is argued 
that this cannot be correct, as IdrIsi never visited Ceylon or 
India. Let me only observe that Josephus Indus (c. A.I). 1502) 
says something similar of the King of Calicut. In the palace 
“ of the Zamorin at Calicut are four large halls, one for Hindus, 
one for Mahomedans, one for Jews, and one for Christians.” ^ 

7. It is contended that Marco Polo, Odoric of Pordenone, 
and John de’ iMarignolli say nothing of Christians in Ceylon. 
John de' Marignolli has, however, a most curious account of 
Ceylon, or Adam’s Peak, or a place beyond, as the Terrestrial 
Paradise,® of its four rivers,^ of Adam and Eve and Seth in 
Ceylon,® of Adam’s dungeon and his footprint on Adam’s Peak,® 
of the city of Cain at Kotte,^® of the deluge not felt at Adam’s 
house or Adam’s Peak,^^ of monks calling themselves children of 
Adam.^^ All this, though partly derived from Buddhist monks, 
appears to me pre-Muhammadan, and therefore possibly derived 
from Christians, Gnostics or Manicheans, or even from pre- 
Christian Jewish notions. 

Some of the legends recorded by John de’ Marignolli exist¬ 
ed still when the Portuguese arrived. 


1 Edited by Haarbrucker, Halle, 1850. 

2 Germann, op. cit., pp. 105-110. Ferrand, op. cU.y p. 119, ban 
‘ Manich^enfi.’ 

Prof. W. Ivanow is of opinion that thanawi (sanawi, etc.) means dua¬ 
lists, Zoroastrians and Manicheans, but never Christians. “ The Muham¬ 
madans confound sometimes the Zoroastrians with the Jews, because the 
Zoroastrians, to be among the religions exempted by the Koran from 
certain taxes, make the Muhammadans believe that Zoroaster was 
Abraham.” {Note of Calcutta, 20-9-1926, to myself.) 

2 Cf. my extracts from Wilford on the Manicheans in India in Mem. 
A.S.B., III. 695-697, and my n. 2 at p. 697 ibid., where I refer to Elliot, 
Hist, of India, s. v. Gabrs, Magi {Sanaunya) and Salun. 

^ Fr. S. Gnana Prakasar, op. ciL, pp. 10-11. 

•'> Cf. V. Nagam Aiya, Travancore State Manual, II. 150. 

6 Yule, Cathay, II (1866), 358; 360-365. 

7 Ibid., II. 344 ; 346-351, 360. 8 On Seth, ibid., II. 365. 

0 Ibid., II. 353 ; 358. lo Jbid., II. 369. 

Ibid., II. 359. 12 Ibid., II. 359-360; 367-369. 
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“ One of the documents which I have/* says de Queyroz, 
‘‘ states that in the books of Ceylao it is related that this Peak 
[Adam’s Peak] was not covered during the deluge of Noe, be¬ 
cause, as the waters rose, it too kept rising^.And, if it is 

true that in the time of Constantine the Great, the tomb of Seth 
was opened, and that in it was found this inscription : ‘ Christ 
shall be born of a Virgin ; I believe in him; in the time of 
Constantine and Irene, O Sun, thou shalt see ‘me again,’ and 

that the bones were those of a Giant.they said, according 

to the opinion of the Moors, that there [in Ceylon] was the Ter¬ 
restrial Paradise, this deceit being increased by the Holy name 

of that Mountain and by the fertility of that Island,.and 

chiefly by the similarity of the four Rivers which issued from 
Paradise, as also from this mountain, no such resemblance 
being found [ anywhere else] in the world.” ^ de Queyroz gives 
even the names of these paradisaic rivers in Ceylon : Maueuili- 
ganga, Santo^e Ganga, lacaganga, Calane ( a river passing half 
a league from Colombo) or Guldure (a river different from 
Calane). 

Some of Tennent’s recondite researches on the subject of 
Ceylon as the Terrestrial Paradise and the footprint of Adam on 
Adam’s Peak, ought to find room here. We have a sneaking 
suspicion that the Buddhist literature of Ceylon has not been 
immune from borrowing in many directions for its Buddha 
from Christian books and traditions and our apocrypha. 

“Fabricius, in the supplemental volume of his Codex 
Pseudepigraphi veteris Testamenti, Hamb., A.D. 1723, says: 
“ Samarita, Genesis, VIII. 4, tradit Noae arcam requievisse super 
mnotem rrjs Serendib sive Zeylan ” (p. 30 ). 

“ There is another work in which “ Sarandib ” does appear 
in the verse alluded to. Pietro della Valle, in that most in¬ 
teresting letter in which he describes the manner in which ho ob¬ 
tained at Damascus, in A.D. 1616, a MS. of the Pentateuch on 
parchment in the Hebrew language, but written in Samaritan 
characters, relates that along with it he procured another on 
paper, in which not only the letters, but the language was Sama¬ 
ritan—che non solo e scritto con lettere Samaritane, ma in 
lingua anche propria de’ Samaritani, che e un misto della 
Ebraica e della Caldea.” Viaggi, etc., Lett, da Aleppo, 16. 
di Giugno, A.D. 1616. 

“The first of these two manuscripts is the Samaritan Pen¬ 
tateuch ; the second is the Samaritan version of it. The author 
and age of the second are alike unknown ; but it cannot, in the 
opinion of Frankel, date earlier than the second century, or a 
still later period. (Davison’s Biblical Criticism, vol. I, ch. XV, 
p. 242.) Like all ancient targums, it bears in some particulars 
the character of a paraphrase; and amongst other departures 


de Queyroz, Gonquista, p. 30. 


2 Ibid., p. 31. 
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from the original Helirew, the translator, following the example of 
Onkelos and others, has substituted modern geographical names 
for some more ancient, such as Gerizim for mount Ebal (Deut. 
XXVIT. 4 ), Paneas for Dan, and Ascalon for Gerar ; and in the 
4th verse of the Vlllth chapter of Genesis he has made the 
ark rest ‘ upon the mountains of Sarandib.’ Onkelos [P. 552] 
in the same passage has Kardu in place of Ararat. See 
Walton’s Poh/gtot, vol. I, p. 31; Baston, Bibl. Diet., 1847, vol. 
1, p. 71.^ 

“There is another manuscript, written on bombycine, in 
the Bodleian Library, No. 345, described as an Arabic version 
of the Pentateuch, written betweem the years 884 and 885 of 
the Hejra, A.D. 1479 and 1480, and ascribed to Aba 8aid, son 
of Abul Hassan ; ‘ in eo continetur versio Ai’abica Pentateuchi 
qua* ex textu Hebradco-Samaritano, non ex versione ilia qine 
dialecto quadam pecnliari Samaritanis quondam vernacula scrip- 
ta est.’—Cat. Orient. MS8., vol. 1, p. 2. In this MS. also 
the word Sarendip, instead of Ararat, occurs in the passage in 
Genesis descriptive of the resting of the ark.” ’ 

“The footprint on Adam’s Iknik was said by the Brahmans 
to be the footprint of Siva; by the (P. 138) Buddhists, of 
Buddha; by the Chinese, of Foe; by the Gnostics, of Jeu ; by 
\he Mahometans, of Adam, whilst the Portuguese authorities 
were divided between the confiictirjg claims of St. Thomas and 
the Eunuch of Candace, Queen of Ethiopia.^ 

“ In the Buddhist annals, the sojourn of Buddlia in Ceylon, 
and the impression of the sri-pada, his sacred foot-mark left on 
departing, are recorded in that portion of the Mahmvanso which 
was written by Mahanaama prior to B.C. 301.'^ 

“The Chinese traveller, Fa-Hian, who visited Ceylon, A.D. 
413, says that two foot-marks of Foe were then venerated in 


1 8ii- James Tennent, Ceylon, London, 1 (1859), pp. 551-552 n. 1. 

2 Cf. Tennent, op. cit., 11. 1J2-133. 

“. .. .De Coiito pleads more earnestly in favour of St. Thomas, “ nos 
pareco que podern ser do bemaventurado Apostolo S. Thom6 ”, because it 
appears that, in the time of the Portuguese, there was a stone in a quarry 
at Colombo with the mark of the knees of this Saint, and closely resem¬ 
bling a similar indentation on a rock at Meliapore, and believed to be 
equally tlie physical result of his devotions. The rock at Meliai^ore is des¬ 
cribed by Andrea Corsali, in his letter to Julian de Medicis, 5th January 
1516; what stone at Colombo, De Couto means, is not easy to conjecture, 
as no such relic is to be found there at present; but possibly he may 
allude to the alleged existence of a footprint at Kalany, which however is 

supposed to be covered by the waters of the river.( De Couto, Ama 

&c., dec. V, lib. VI, ch. ii).” {Ibid., n. 6.) 

3 Ibid., II. 133. 

“In the work edited by Wagenfeldt in 1837, professing to be the 
Phoenician history of Sanchoiiiathon in the Greek version of Philo, allu¬ 
sion is mad© to the footsteps of Hauth (Buddha) still extant in Ceylon, 
Kal t)(yos iuTLV iv tols opoLS ** Sanchoniathon, lib. VII, ch. 12, p. 
162. {Ibid., 11. n. 6.) 
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the island, one on the sacred mountain, and the second toward 
the north of the island.' 

Strange to say, the origin of the Mahometan tradition as 
to its being the footstep of Adam, is to be traced to (P. 135) a 
Christian source. In framing their theological system, the Gnos¬ 
tics, who, even during the lifetime of the Apostles, corrupted 
Christianity by an admixture of the mysticism of Plato,^ 
assigned a position of singular pre-eminence to Adam, who, as 
leu, the primal man,'" next to the Noos" and “ Logos," was 
made to rank as the third emanation from tlie Deity. 
.Amongst the details of their worship they cultivated the vene¬ 
ration for monumental relics: and in the precious manuscript 
of the fourth century, which contains the Coptic version of the 
discourse on “ Faithful Wisdom”'' attributed by Tertullian to 
the great gnostic heresiarch Valentinus, there occurs the earliest 


^ /hill., Tl. 133. “ No second original footstep of Buddha is now 

preserved in Ceylon, although models of the groat one are shown at the 
Alu Wilnira, at Cotta, and at other temples on the island; hut a sripada 
is said in tlio sacred hook to ho concealed hy the wal-ors of the ICalany- 
ganga. Keinaud conjectures, from tho distance at which t’a Hian places 
it to the north, that the second alluded to ))y him must have heen situated 
in Madura.. Notes'lo Fa Ilian, p. 34-\” {Ibid., 11. 133 n. 2.) 

de'Marignolli says that the angel put down Eve on another mountain 
than .Adam, “some four short days' journey distant, ’ hut he does not 
speak of a second footprint. (Yule, (■al.h.ai/, 11 {18<)()), p, 3.^3.) de (^ueyroz 
places tho second footprint in Maritu-mandlo (matulalam) on the oppo¬ 
site coast of Tuticorin (p. 21)). 

Yule argues that do’Marignolli did not visit tho toy) of Adam's Peak. 
Does the Friar thank God for having given him a glimy)se of it only '} Or 
for havifig soon it from afar on a clear day, which was rarely the case ? 
(Cf. Yule, o/>. eU., II. 338.) The raoasurertjonts which he took of the foot¬ 
print with a Saracen ])ilgri)n from Spain do not, says Yule, corrosyoond 
to tho reality. Yht) Latin MS. )isod by Dobner and Yule may have 
droy)y)ed some words at this place; for what de’Marignolli gives as tho 
length, 2J palms (Yule. IT. .‘153), corresy)onds to tho breadth in de Queyroz 
(p. 21)). de Queyroz mentions: 1. two chains and royjes used in the ascent; 
2. a boll, half-way, which the y:)ilgrims strike; 3. two tanks full of cobras, 
one con taining more than f),()00; 4. at the toy), a level space, 150 yiaoes 
long and 110 paces broad; 5. in the middle of this a footprint, 0 palms by 
2^; h. a cave reeking with candles and oil; 7. earth and bits of stone 
carried away as relics; 8, tho mountains and trees inclined towards tho 
Peak (pp. 28-21)). de’Marignolli has 4 and 5; also next in order after 
Adam’s footyjrint: 1). a statue of a sitting figure with the left hand on the 
knee, and the right hand raised and extended westwards; 10. Adam’s 
house, or dungeon, oblong, quadrangular, of great tabular stones one 
above another, with a door in tho middle; 11. a great fountain, full of tho 
[:)recious stones of .Adam’s tears. (Yule, II. 300-367.) Odoric speaks of a 
level plain with a lake formed by the tears of Adam and Eve, and full of 
precious stones and leeches (Yule, TI. 98-100). Marco Polo has the chains 
and the sepulchre of Adam. (Yule, Marco Polot II (1875), 298-301.) Cp. 
Dames, Duarte Harho-sa, IT. 117-119. 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. XV. XII. XLVIl .—Sir J. E. T. 

3 TIicrTrj Eo(j>ia. MSS. Brit. Mus., No. 5114. A Latin translation 
by Schwartze of this unique manuscript (probably one of the most ancient 
in existence) was publi.shed in Berlin, 1851, under the title Pistin Sophia, 
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recorded mention of the sacred footprint of Adam.^ The 
Saviour is there represented as informing the Virgin Mary that he 
has appointed the spirit Kalapataraoth as guardian over the 
footstep (skemmut) ‘ impressed by the foot of leu, and placed 
him in charge of the books of leu, written by Enoch in Pa¬ 
radise.’ ^ 

“ The Gnostics, in their subsequent dispersion under the 
persecution of the emperors, appear to have communicated to the 
Arabs this mystical veneration for Adam* as the great proto¬ 
plast of the human race; and in the religious code of Mahomet, 
Adam, as the pure creation of the Lord’s breath, takes prece¬ 
dence as the EweVtiUenhiya, ‘ the greatest of all patriarchs and 
prophets,’ (P. 136) and the Kalife y-Ekber, ‘ the first of God’s 
vicegerents upon earth.’^ The Mahometans declare that, on 
his expulsion from Paradise, Adam passed many years in expia¬ 
tory exile upon a mountain in India ^ before his reunion with 
Eve on Mount Arafath, which overhangs Mecca. As the 
Koran,” in the jiassages in which is recorded the fall of Adam, 
makes no mention of the spot at which he took up his abode on 
earth, it may be inferred that, in the age of Mahomet, his fol¬ 
lowers had not adopted Ceylon as the locality of the sacred foot¬ 
step ; ^ but when the Arab seamen, returning from India, 
brought home accounts of the mysterious relic on the summit 
of Al-rahoun,^ as they termed Adam’s Peak, it appears to 

The passage adverted to above is as follows: Et posui KaXaTrarapavajO 
apxovra super skemmut in quo estpes leiX, et isto circumdat aiojvas ornnes 
ot €vp,appL€vas• Ilium posui custodientem libros led,” &c., p. 221. In 
previous passages Ted is described as “ primus homo.”— Sir J. E. T. 

1 The Pistis Sophia, an Ophite or Gnostic work, is possibly of the 
second century. Cf. O. Bardenhewer, Patrology, Freiburg, 1908, pp. 75-76. 

2 Schwartze has left the Coptic word skemmut untranslated, but Du- 
laurier in the Journal Asiatique for September, 1846, p. 176, renders it by 
“footstep,” trace.-— SirJ. E, T, 

3 Adam was not the only scriptural character whose footsteps were 
venerated by the Mahometans. Ibu Batuta, early in the 14th century, 
saw at Damascus “ The Mosque of the foot,” on w'hich there is a stone, 
having upon it the print of the foot of Moses. Ibn Batuta, ch. V, p. 30, 
Lee’s transl.— Sir J. E, T. 

4 D’Ohsson, vol. I, p. 68.— Sir J. E. T. 

5 Fabricius, Codex Paeudepigraphus^ vol. II, p. 20.— Sir J. E. T, 

® Sale’s Al‘Koran, ch. II, p. 5; ch. VII, p. 117.— Sir J. E. T. 

7 Yet, Mr. Duncan, in a paper in the Asiatic Researches, containing 
Historical Remarks on the Coast of Malabar, mentions a native chronicle, in 
which it is stated that a Pandyan,who was “contemporary with Maho¬ 
met,” was converted to Islam by a party of dervishes on their pilgrimage 
to Adam’s Peak (Vol. V, p. 9).— Sir J. E. T. Among the Mackenzie 
MSS. summarised in Madras Journal of Literature and Science some refer 
to the last Chera Perumal’s disappearance. Two, emanating from 
Muhammadans, make him go to Mecca (ibid., Vol. VII (1838), pp. 339; 
343-344). A Christian version makes him die at Mylapore near St. 
Thomas’ tomb. (Cf. do Couto, Da Asia, Dec. 7, 1. 10, c. 10.) 

^ Rohuna or Rohana was the ancient division of the island in which 
Galle is situated, and from which Adam’s Peak is seen. Hence the name 
A1 Rahoun, given by them to the mountain.— Sir J. E. T, 
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have fixed in the minds of their countrymen the precise locality 
of Adam’s paradise. The most ancient Arabian records of 
travel that have come down to us mention the scene with solem¬ 
nity ; ^ but it was not till the tenth century that Ceylon became 
the established resort of Mahometan pilgrims, and Ibn Batuta, 
about the year 1340, relates that at Shiraz he visited the tomb 
of the Imam Abu-Abd-Allah, who first taught the way to Se- 

rendib.”2 

Considering that the Arabs were seamen before Muhammad, 
may they not have known and venerated the Peak as Adam’s 
Peak long before Muhammad ? There were Christians in Ceylon 
who could associate with the Peak the name of Adam through 
Jewish and Gnostic leanings, and Arabia was largely Christian 
before Muhammad. The Arab merchant Sulaiman (c. A.D. 
851) speaks of Mount Rahuii in Ceylon, on which Adam was 
(3ast when ejected from Paradise, and of the impression of his 
foot on the summit, his other foot resting on the sea, which 
may have led to that other name, Adam’s Bridge, between 
Ceylon and India. 

8. Sir John de Maundeville is understood by some to say of 
Silha or Ceylon that there ‘‘ dwellen gode folke and reason¬ 
able, and manye Christene men amonges them that ben so riche, 
that thei wyte not what to done with their godes.” ® 

“ I take no account,” says Emerson Tennent, “of Sir John 
Maundeville (the author, as Cooley says, of the most unblushing 
volume of lies ever offered to the world), who professes to have 
visited Ceylon between 1332, when he set out for St. Albans, 
and 1366, when he returned to Liege, where he died. He 
professes to have visited India and China, but his book bears 
internal evidence that he never wandered further east than 
Jerusalem. His pretended description of Ceylon is borrowed 
from Marco Polo, and Odoric of Portenau.”^ 

Does the quotation from Sir John de Maundeville refer to 


1 Soleyman and Abou-Zeyd. See Reinaud’s Voyages Arabes et Persans 
dans le siecle, vol. I, p. 5. Tabari, “the Livy of Arabia,” who lived 
in the 9th century, describee the descent of Adam on Serendib. See Sir 
W. Ouseley’s TravelSy vol. I, p. 35.-^Sir J. E. T. 

2 “ C’est lui qui enseigna le chemin de la montagno de Serendib dans 
I’ile de Ceylan.” Ibn Batuta, t. 2, p. 79. Gildemeister, in the commen¬ 
tary prefixed to his Scrijdores Arabi, says Abu Abdallah ben khalif, 
“doctor inter Cdfios clarissimus,” died anno Hej. 331, 14th Sept. 942, 
A.D. (p. 54).—*S’tr J. E. T. 

3 Cf. The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John MaundevilUy Kt.y which 
treateth of the way to Hierusalem ; and of Marvayles of Inde, with other 
Islands and Countryes. Now published entire from an original MS. 300 
years old. 1727, ch. xxx (London, 1866, edn. O. J. Halliwell), p. 364. 

* Tennent, Geylorit II. 630. Instead of “ for St. Albans ” read 
from St. Albans”; instead of “ 1366” read “1350.” Most French ver¬ 
sions have 1322 instead of 1332 in the prolo^e. See O. J. Halliwell in The 
Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundeville, Kt., London, 1866, pp. lx ; 
4 ; 315. His journeys, he states, lasted 34 years (p. 315). 
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Ceylon ? It does not come from his ch. 18, where he mentions 
the isle of Silha and copies Odoric (not Marco Polo). It comes 
from ch. 30 where there is question of Taprobane, the isles of 
Grille and Argute (“of which the land all is mines of gold and 
silver), ” ^ and of the Terrestrial Paradise. 

Even if John de Maundeville had mostly copied William of 
Boldensele, Marco Polo and Odoric, does it follow that he 
deserves no credence where, as in the case of the text just 
quoted, he copies neither Polo nor Odoric, nor (as far as I know) 
William of Boldensele ? He may l)e quoting some source to us 
unknown, and referring to Ceylon under the name of Taprobane. 
I find in John de Maundeville a legend about St. Thomas’ right 
arm at Calamye,^ which no earlier traveller known to me has 
mentioned, but which later travellers, independently of him, 
have chronicled and fixed at Mylapore.^ This disposes me at 
least to look with more favour on the gallant knight. 

In spite of the silence of so many, we might expect that 
there still existed Christians in Ceylon as late as 1350 ; say 
Syrian, Armenian and Chaldean Christians, merchants in 
cinnamon and precious stones. From whom did John de’ 
Marignolli obtain his legends about Ceylon ? Only from 
Muhammadans, foreigners too ? From Buddhist priests ? Why 
not also from some Christians ? 

9. Pieris published in the Ceylon R.A.S. Journal, Vol. 28, 
the picture of a woman and child which he labelled Isis and 
Horus. May it not be the Madonna and Child ? ^ A terra¬ 
cotta image of vdiat appears to be the Virgin and Child was 
excavated a fevv years ago at Rhages, near Teheran, and came 
into the possession of the Oriental Secretary of the British 
Legate at Teheran. It is believed to be a sixth century por¬ 
trayal of the Virgin and Child. The chief figure has her hands 
resting on her knees, while the Infant reclines in the crook of 
her arm. Her head dress and jewels are elaborate. The work 
is not beautiful, but it is very rare, and is most important, 
as it goes to prove Christian missionary work in the Sassanian 
Empire before the advent of Islam in the seventh century.^ 

10. In 1926 I submitted to some scholars in Malabar 


1 Grille and Argute are the Chryse and Argyrfi of the Greek and 
Roman geographers, the Suvarna dvlpa and Rfipya dvipa, or ‘ Golden and 
vSilver Islands ’ of the Ramayana and other Sanskrit literature. Cf. 
Hob-mn-Jobfion, s.v. Java. 

2 Codex syriacus Miisei Britannici, 17,103, Fol. 30 (A.D. 874), says 
St. Thomas was killed at Qalimaia. Cf. Karl Heck, Hat der M. Apostel 
Thomas in Indien das Evangelium gepredigt ? p. 15. Where did Sir John 
get his spelling Calamyo for Calimina from ? Rabanus Maurus also ha.s 
Calamia. Cf. Migne, F.L., vol. 124, col. 823. 

3 Cf. J. and Proc Vol. xix (1923), pp. 153-236. 

4 I have not been able to consult the C.R.A.S. Journal. It could 
not be found in Calcutta. 

^ Cf. the London letter of June 1, 1922, in The Catholic Herald of 
India, Calcutta, June 28, 1922, p. 477. 
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Anquetil Du Perron’s translation (A.D. 1758) of a docu¬ 
ment said to have been copied from a Malabar copper-plate, 
in which several families are declared to be set aside for 
the service of a church. The date of the document and its 
genuineness remain to be determined. Among these families 
are four families of Ceylon (of the Tive caste), and eight of 
Pujukkiars (other caste sux)posed to have come from Ceylon).^ 
The story elicited by Anquetil about these Tives is that they 
came originally from Ceylon. The occasion Avas this. The 
King of Malabar having given as a maid-servant to a 
washerman the daughter of a carpenter, the carpenters, insulted, 
withdrew to Ceylon with the goldsmiths, founders, and lock¬ 
smiths or blacksmiths. The King tried in vain to make them 
come back, At last, yielding to the request of Thomas Knave 
(the ‘ Cananeo ’ of the Portuguese), they returned, bringing with 
them several families of Tives, who settled in Malabar.^ The 
date of Thomas Knaye’s coming to Malabar from Mesopotamia 
is generally supposed to bo A.D. 345. This story still continues 
in Malabar. As the early Indian Christians appear to have been 
to a great extent composed of clever handicraftsmen, we may 
ask whether this exodus to Ceylon was one of Christians. 
Does a similar story survive on the Ceylon side ? In Malabar 
the Tives, Pujukkiars (read: Ibakkaiyar), carpenters, gold¬ 
smiths, founders, and blacksmiths did not become Christians ; 
they were under the patronage of the Christians and recognised 
no other authority than that of the (Christians, in virtue, they 
said, of an order from Cheraman Perumal, the king of Malabar. 

1 A. T)u Perron, Zevd-Avesta. t. 1, pt. 1, p. clxxv. Mr. T. K. Joseph 
writes from Trivandrum (12-9-26) that Du Perron’s ‘Tives’ are the 
Tiytis, literally inhabitants of the island (Skt. dvipa). “ There are 
Tiyas in British Malabar, and a similar community in Travaneore and 
Cochin, called Ilavas (=poople of Tlam, Ceylon) and Chovas (men in, 
I)erhai)S, military service). They are coconut-tree climbers, toddy-tap¬ 
pers, by profession and Hindu.s by religion.” 

^ Ibid., p, clxlvi. 



9. Christians in the Maldives. 


Our enquiry about Christianity in the Maldives begins 
with the name of Theophilus the Indian. Our chief guides in 
this matter will be Mgr. Medlycott^ and W. Germann.^ 

The Arian historian Philostorgius says of Theophilus that, 
when quite voung, he had been sent as a hostage by the 
Divaei to the Homans, during the reign of Constantine the 
Great (A.i). 30b-337). The island home of Theophilus is by 
the historian called AiBovs and the inhabitants At^7]vcov, the 
Latin form of these names being Diva or Divus, and Divaei for 
that of the inhabitants. 

Where w^as this island ? Many identify it w ith the island 
of Dill on the Gujarat peninsula,^ the name Diu representing 
the Sanskrit dvvpa (island); but the earliest reference Yule gives 
for Diu is of about A.D. 700, when it is spoken of by the 
Ghinaae annals as Tiyu.^ 

Yule would probably have placed the Albovs and Ai^rjvwv 
of Philostorgius in the Maldives. Ammianus Marcellinus, a con¬ 
temporary of Theophilus, wrote (c. A.D. 362) that, on the occa¬ 
sion of Julian the Apostate's accession, when, as the custom 
was, legations of border nations would have been sent to 
congratulate him, “ Legations were coming in from every¬ 
where earlier than usual; on the one hand, the nations across 
the Tigris and the Armenians asking for peace; on the other 
hand, the Indian nations sending before the time nobles with 
gifts, even from the Divi and Serendivi {ab usque Divis et Seren- 
diris).” ^ The Serendivi were the people of Ceylon; and, as 
Ammianus’ object doubtless is to show that legates came from 
the extremities of India, even from the islands, we should think 
the Divi were islanders situated near the Serendivi. In other 


1 Modlycott, India and the A postle Thomas^ London, 1906, pp. 188-202. 

2 (lermann, Die Kirche der Thomaschristen Giitefsloh, 1877, pp. 67-98. 

8 See some names in Germann, who follows their opinion (p. 76). 

♦ Hohson-Jobaon, s.v. Diu. The Parsis landed there from Ormuz, 
when they fled from the persecutions of the Sassanides, and they remained 
there 19 years (A.D, 698-717). Cf. Germann, p. 76, quoting J. Bombay 
184i p. 167 sq. 

Hobson-Jobaon, s.v, Ceylon and Maldives.—My notes show late traces 
of Christianity in Egypt, at Kosair, a harbour on the Red Sea. “ From 
Quaquern, as far as Coyaer [Kosair], the land is inhabited by bands of 
Algarves, a people rich in horses, and most of them armed. Co^aer lies 
on the shores of the Red Sea; it is a large city, but depopulated, with old 
buildings of masonry, and ruins, churches having marks of crosses on the 
walls, and inscriptions in Greek letters, from which it appears that at 
some time or other it was inhabited by Christians.” Cf. The Commen¬ 
taries of the Great Afonso d'Albuquerquey by Walter de Gray Birch, vol, 4, 
1884, p. 38. 
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words they were the people of the Maldives. And so Yule 
understood the passage from Ammianus.^ 

As late as 1610, Pyrard de Laval, who was for a con¬ 
siderable time detained in the Maldives after shipwreck, could 
write: “This kingdom is called in their language Male-ragu(^, 
kingdom of Male, and by the other peoples of India it is called 

Male-divar, and the people diuea [read; dives] .The 

chief island, as I have said, is called Male and it gives its name 
to the rest; for the word Diues means a number of small 
clustered islands.” ^ 

The reason why Theophilus would have been sent as a 
hostage to the Romans was j)robably, as Mgr. Medlycott 
suggests, that the Romans had exacted hostages from the 
islanders to prevent their piratical depredations, and, we might 
add, their system of confiscating the many ships that at all 
times ran ashore on their reefs.At that time the Romans 
may still have had, not only considerable commercial dealings 
with Malabar by way of the Red Sea and, to a minor degree, 
by the Persian Gulf, but regular settlements of soldiers and 
merchants in Malabar.'^ 

Theophilus received his education among the Romans. 
Baptised at Constantinople, which might mean that the 
Divaei were not Christians yet,^ he became a monk, was 
ordained a deacon by Eusebius (of Nicomedia, an Arian 
prelate?), and was sent as an Arian Bishop about A.D. 354,^ 
to convert the Horneritae (in Yemen). The King was con¬ 
verted and built three churches: one at Tapharon (Saphar, 
Taphar, Dhafar or Dhofar), another at the Roman emporium 
of Adane (Aden), and another “ where the Persian emporium at 
the entrance to the Persian Gulf is situated.” This is con 
sidered to have been Sohar, the ancient capital of Oman, 


1 M‘Crindle, Ancient India, p. 213, agrees with Yule. J. Kennedy, 
J.R.A.S., 1907, p. 9o7n. 2, agrees with Medlycott to bring Theophilus 
from the Maldives. 

^ 2 Hohson-Johson, sak Maldives. 

3 As far back as the 13th century Sokotra too was a noted haunt of 
pirates. Cf. Yule, Marco Polo, II (1875), 403. 

^ The Peutingerian Tables (c. A.D. 226) mention a temple of Augustus 
at Muziris (Cranganore). V. A. Smith, referring JM.A.S., 1907, p. 954, 
thinks that the massacre of Alexandria, perpetrated in 215 by Caracala, 
put an end to the direct trade between Alexandria and India. 

5 dferrnann, pp. 69, 78. 

® Medlycott, op. cit., p. 188, and in Cath. Encycl., XIV. 679a. How did 
Medlycott obtain his “ before 356,” and ** c. 354 ” for the beginning of Theo¬ 
philus’ mission ? A. Fortescue, The lesser Eastern Churches, p. 357, gives 
the date 337-340. Heck, op. cit., p. 29, says : “ c. 350.” F. Wilford writes 
in Asiatick Researches, X (1808), p. 72: “ He [Theophilus] thence [from 
India] returned to Antioch, according to Suidas, where ho lived a long time 
highly respected. He accompanied Constantins Callus into Germany, 
as far as Petavium, now Pettaw in Styria, in the year 354.” The Emperor 
Constantins II. reigned from 337 to 361. 
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though some, with less reason, we think, sux>pose it was 
Ormiiz.^ 

After that, Theo])hilus revisited his native island, but we 
are not told what he effected there. Tlience he sailed to othei- 
parts of India and reformed many things which were not rightly 
done among them ; for they heard the reading of the Gospel in 
a sitting posture, and did other things which were repugnant 
to the divine law; and, having reformed everything according 
to holy usage, as was most acceptable to God, he also confirm¬ 
ed the dogma of the Church.” ® 

Mgr. Medlycott believed that the parts of India visited by 
Theophilus were Malabar, but not Ceylon, because Ceylon was 
well known to the Romans and Greeks as Serendiva and Ta|iro- 
bana, and because not until Cosinas (c. A.D. 5*15) do we hear 
of Christians in Ceylon. We might answer that Malabar is not 
mentioned either by name in Theophilus’ travels and that 
Cosmas does not record that Christianity in Ceylon was not 
earlier than his time. We ought rather to conclude from his 
accrount that it was earlier. 

Prom the story of Theophilus we cannot derive any proof 
about the existence of Christianity in his island home; but his 
travels, if they really brought him to our India, as is likely, 
would show therfi existed in Malabar or in other parts of India 
a resident congregation with services at which the Gospels 
were read, and therefore a ministering clergy, also the custom 
of sitting at the reading of the Gospel, a practice which 
Sozomen noticed at Alexandria, adding, “ which 1 have neither 
seen nor heard done elsewhere.” ^ 

Whatever may liave been the state of religion in the 
Maldives in Theophilus’ time, we have proofs of some sort that 
Christians lived there at a later period and that they had a 
bishop. 

1. In the Table of Elias, Metropolitan of Damascus,'^ we 
find among the bishops subject to Persia: ‘‘the Bishop of 
Siran, the Bishop of Marmadit, and the Bishop of Socotora.”^ 


1 (lerrnariirs opinion i.s that Ormuz ia meant (p. 81). 

2 Tiioy are repreaentod as having held Arian views. Both Medlycott 
and (lermann, who think tliat the Malabar Christians are designated, 
reject this. 

3 Medlycott, p. 200, n. 1. A.D. 893. 

There was a Bishop in Sokotra in the time of Cosmas (c. 635). He 
writes; “ And in the place of Kalliana there ia a bishop appointed from 
Persia, as well as in the island which they call the Isle of Dioscoris in the 
same Indian Sea. The inhabitants of that island apeak Greek, having 
been originally settled there by tlie Ptolemies who ruled after Alexander 
of Macedori. There are clergy there also, ordained and sent from Persia 
to minister among the people of the island, and a multitude of Christians. 
We sailed past the island, but did not land. I met however, with people 
from it who were on their way to Ethiopia, and they spoke Greek.” Cf. 
Yule, Cathay;' T (1866), pp, clxxi-clxxii, or M‘Crindle, Ancient India, pp. 
165-166. 
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Siran is doubtless the Silan of the Syrians, the Seren(diva) of 
the Romans, or Ceylon.^ 

The fact alone that two of the three Bishops here mention¬ 
ed as subject to Persia were appointed to island sees, might 
make us conclude that the third was also bishop of an island. 
There remains the similarity between Marniadit and ‘Maldives’. 
No place on the mainland of India v\ ill satisfy the similarity, 
and the spelling Marniadit will not suit any other island in the 
vicinity of Ceylon or Sokotra except the Maldives. The letters 
I and r are easily interchanged, and perhaps the texts of Elias’ 
Tables might show a v. b, or -p, instead of a t ^ Assemani’s’ 
correcting in two places Marniadit to Serendib falls to the 
ground. He overlooked the fact that Elias’ Siran stood for 
vSerendib, that three bisliops are mentioned, and that the 
bishop of Marniadit comes between the bishop of Siran and the 
Bishop of Sokotra.^ 

2. In A.D. 880 the (Nestorian ?) Katholikos Enush sent a 
bishop to Sokotra; in the 11th century, Sbaryeshu‘ Ill. (1057- 
1072) ordained a bishop for the islands of the Indian 8ea and 
another for Sokotra.'^ In the light of what precedes and of 
what we sliall still say, these islands of the Indian Sea, distinct 
from Sokotra, must have been the Maldives or Ceylon or 
liotli, rather than islands in the Persian Gulf. 

3. We have a further jiroof in Marco Polo that the 
Maldives had Cliristians and a bishop, subjind to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Sokotra. The passage we shall ipiote does not iiuai- 
tion tlie Maldives by name ; it speaks instead of two islands, 
one of Males and one of Females, but we shall show that tliese 
two islands were in the Maidive group, whatever be the value of 
the legends attached to them. 


On Alexander and the Greeks lixo<l in Sokotra in order to get the 
rnoTiopoly of the aloe trade see Abu Zayd Hasan (c. 916) in G. Ferrand, 
Voyage du marchand arabe Suhiiindn, pp. 128-129 Descendants of these 
Christianised Greeks still lived in Sokotra in Abu Zayd Hasan’s time. 
The other inhabitant.s were not of their religion. 

1 Bishop Jordanus of S6verac calls Ceylon Silem and Silen (Yule, 
Mirabilia descripta, 1863, pp. 28. 30); Al Birurh has Sarandip (c. 1020); 
Mas’udi (c. 940) has Sarandib. Cf. Hobson-Jobson, <s.v. Ceyion. 

2 Some form like Dhibat-al-Mahal, used by Ibn Batuta (A.D. 1343), 
may account for the t. Edrisi (A.D. Ib50) has DTbajftt. Cf. Hobson- 
Jobson, s.v. Maldives. We have also Mahajapit for Maha-Jawa-dvTpa. 

3 For Elias’ Table see Assemani, BibL Or.^ t. 11, p. 460 ; for his erron¬ 
eous corrections, see ibid., t. HI, pars 11, p. dcclxxi and p. dcclxxviii. 
In the last place Assemani has a long list of old forms for the name 
Ceylon; he did not notice there, however, that Siran and Silan are 
identical. 

Elias’ table is the only authority 1 have found thus far for the exist¬ 
ence of a bishop in Ceylon and Marmadit in or before the Otli century. 

4 Cf. Le Quien, Or. Christ., 11. 1141; quoted by Adrian Fortescue, The 
lesser Eastern Churches, 1913, pp. 104-105, in his chapter on the Nestorian 
Church in the East. He mentions still {ibid., p. 105) a certain Kyriakos 
(so called), Bishop of Sokotra, who was present at the ordination of 
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We read in Bk. 3, Ch. 31, of Marco Polo:— 

“ When you leave this kingdom of Kesmacoran,^ which 
is on the mainland, you go by sea some 500 miles towards the 
south; and then you find the two Islands, Male and Female, 
lying about 30 miles distant from one another. The people are 
all baptized Christians, but maintain (P. 396) the ordinances of 
the Old Testament; thus, when their wives are with child, they 
never go near them till their confinement, or for forty days 
thereafter. 

“ In the Island however which is called Male, dwell the 
men alone without their wives or any other women. Every year, 
when the month of March arrives, the men will set out for the 
other Island, and tarry there for three months, to wit, March, 
April, May, dwelling with their wives for that space. At the 
end of those three months they return to their own Island, and 
pursue their husbandry and trade for the other nine months. 

“ They find on this island very fine ambergris. They live 
on flesh and milk and rice. They are capital fishermen, and 
catch a quantity of large sea-fish and these they dry, so that all 
the year they have plenty of food, and also enough to sell to 
the traders who go thither. They have no chief except a bishop, 
who is subject to the archbishop of another island, of which we 
shall presently speak, called Scotra.^ They have also a peculiar 
language. 

“ As for the children which their wives bear to them, if they 
be girls, they abide with their mothers ; but, if they be boys, the 
mothers bring them up till they are fourteen, and then send 
them to the fathers. Such is the custom of these two Islands. 
The wives do nothing but nurse their children and gather such 
fruits as their Island produces: for their husbands do furnish 
them with all necessaries.” ^ 

In Bk. 3, Ch. 32, Marco Polo says of Sokotra:— 

(P. 398) “When you leave those two islands and go about 
500 miles further towards the South, then you come to an 
Island called Scotra. The people are all baptized Christians; 
and they have an Archbishop. (P. 399). Their Arch¬ 

bishop has nothing to do with the Pope of Rome, but is subject 
to the great Archbishop who lives at Baudas.'* He rules over 
the Bishop of that island, and over many other Bishops in those 
regions of the world, just as our Pope does in these... And 
you must know that in this Island there are the best enchanters 
in the world. It is true that their Archbishop forbids the 
practice to the best of his ability ; but ’tis all to no purpose, for 

Yaballaha ITI. at Bagdad in 1282 (Avril, La Chaldee chrStienne, p. 161). 
“ The Indian see” in Fortesciie, p. 105, is an evident misprint for “ Indian 
Sea.” 

1 The coast of Mekran, 2 Sokotra. 

3 Yule, Marco Polo, II (1875), 395-396. 4 Bagdad. 
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they insist that their forefathers followed it, and so must they 
also. 

Yule has collected with much patience and greater erudi¬ 
tion curious information on the prevalence, in places far apart, 
of the legends of Islands of Males and Females. Whether the 
customs as related by Marco Polo correspond to real facts 
matters less. “Marco’s statement that they [the two islands] 
had a bishop subject to the metropolitan of Socotra certainly 
looks as if certain concrete islands had been associated with the 
tale” 2 On this concrete ground we may safely take our stand. 
Had Yule known the evidence we have adduced about a bishop 
in the Maldives some centuries earlier, he would no doubt have 
placed the Islands of Males and Females in the Maldives or 
Laccadives, or in both. Even independently of that knowledge, 
Marco’s description tallies with the Maldives and Laccadives 
better than with any other islands, and we shall see presently 
that, independently of it, W. Logan had come to the conclusion 
that the Maldives were in question. 

The islands, says Marco, lay 500 miles south from the king¬ 
dom of Kesmacoran, which Yule identifies confidently with the 
coast of Mekran ; 500 miles further sputh was the island of 
Sokotra. The direction for Sokotra is wrong, but the statement 
that the Isles of Males and Females were as far from Mekran as 
from Sokotra is felicitous. A look at the map will show 
that the description can suit only the Laccadives and Maldives 
Marco passed near these islands on his way from China to 
Persia, and it would be strange if his book, which mentions as 
many countries as possible, whether visited or not, even the 
island of Madagascar, did not notice these islands in some form 
or other. Our previous quotation about a bishop in the 
Maldives in the 9th century will remove all further doubt. 
The story connected with the islands ought not to trouble 

1 Cf. ibid., II (1875), SOS-.'IQO. We do not intend commenting on the 
pathetic story of Christianity in Sokotra. A whole volume of interesting 
accounts about the place could easily be compiled. We refer the curious 
to Yule’s comments on Sokotra in his Marco Polo, II (1875), 396- 400, and 
in his Cathay {s.v. Sokotra). There is an epistle extant from the Nestorian 
Patriarch jesujabus (A.D. 650-660) ad episcopos Gatarensium, which 
Assemani interprets of the Christians in Sokotra and the adjacent 
coasts of Arabia (III. 133). See Yule, Marco Polo, IT (1875), 401. 

W. Germann, op. cit., p. 34, n. 1, says he has written an article, Das 
ChriatentUTn auf Socotra, in Zeitschrift Jiir historische Theologie, 1874, 
pp. 227-25S. This ought to be valuable, as Germann is an extremely care¬ 
ful writer. There are allusions to Sokotra in the letters of St. Drancis 
Xavier; in Orienle Conquistado, in Selectae Indiarum Epistolae, Florentiae, 
1887, and Gouvea’s Jornada, Coimbra, 1606, liv. 3, c. 9. 10. 12. Later 
Catholic missionary literature will disclose other expeditions to that un 
fortunate island, among them, I think, Launay’s Hist, dea Missions de 
rinde. The first Portuguese historians too contain valuable information 
for the 15th century, and St. Thomas’ connection with the island ; e.g. 
Correa, Lcndas, t. 1 (Lisboa, 1858), 365, 658-650 : A.D. 1506. 

2 Yule, Marco Polo, II (1875), 397. 
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US more than similiar stories affixed to at least a score of other 
places. The Maldives, little frequented, little known, would 
have provided a suitable peg to hang a favourite tale on. 

“ Hwen T’sang’s version of the legend agrees with Marco’s 
in placing the Women’s Island to the south of Persia. It was 
called the ‘ Kingdom of Western Women.’ There were none but 
women to be seen. It was under Folin (the Byzantine Empire),^ 
and the ruler thereof sent husbands every year; if boys were 
born, the law proliibited their being brought up. ( Vie el Voyages. 

p. 218).”“ 

Though the customs of the Christians in the Maldives must 
have resembled closely those of the Cliristians of Ceylon and of 
the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar, I hardly think that any 
of the practices of the St. Thomas Christians would liave led 
to applying to the Maldiv^es the legend of the Islands of Males 
and Females. I may note, however, that at the time of their 
fasts Christian husbands in Malabar kept aloof from their wives. 
“ On tlie days when they fast,” writes a Jesuit Missionary 
about the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar in 1604, '‘they 
have the custom that married pev)ple keep separate: they 
do the same on the days of great festivities, and on the 
Wedncisdays and H’ridays of every week, when anciently they 
fasted.”'^ 'Jdiey fasted, he also observes, in Advent and in 

J A reason the more., perhaps, to identify the I)iva*i of Theophiliis 
with the Maldivians. 

2 Yule, Marco Polo. 11 (1875), 397. 

When we comyjare the Recount of tlie Queen of Saba in do' Marijj;nolli 
and the po8iti<rn of women in her country, when we also r.ionsider that the 
Sabayo’s traditions referred to Kuin, the (leorgians, Sawa and the three 
Magi Kirigs, wc cannot feel sure that Huen Tsaiig does not allude to the 
Queen of 8aba and her island. The Queen of Saba, says Marignolli, 
was the daughter, by a clandestine marriage in India, of Sornirainis, wife 
of Ninus, “In her land,” he eontimies, “women always, or for the mo.st 
part, have hold the government in place of women. And in the palace 
there I have seen historical pictures rr'presenting women seated on the 
throne, with men on bended knees adoring before them. And so also 1 
saw that, actually in that country the women sat in the chariots or on 
the elephant-chairs, whilst the men drove the oxen or the elephants.” 
(Yule, Cathay, 11 (1860), 389.) The Patriarch of the Indies who went to 
Constantinople about A.D. 1122 complained of the loss of his prince by 
death The emperor thereupon gave him one of his nobles to return with 
him to India. Mdien tliis prince too happened to die on the journey, the 
Patriarch wtuit back to Constantinople. Another noble was made to go 
with him, but died likewi.se. The Patriarch presenting himself a third 
time, the emperor would not give him another companion. Though 
the emperor of Constantinople had probably no relations with India 
at so late a date, may we not seek a link between the Ruhmis of India, 
Rum (Constantinople), and the Romogyris of the Katholikos still sent 
by Antioch to India about A.D. 1145 ? Cf. J. and Proc. A.S.B., N.S., XIX 
(1923), pp. 183 ; 185. 

Brit. Mus., Addl. MSS., 9853, fol. 632 (ink) v, or 93 (pencil) v ; 
“Nos dias de ieivi t© por costume estare os casados afastados; o rnesmo 
fas© nos dias de gr.dfs festiuidades, e nas quartas, e sestas de cada somana, 
nas quaes antigam.te tambe ieiuauaO.” 



Plate 39, 










Plate 40. 



St. Thomas’ Mount. Hill Church. Armenian oil-painting on cloth, 
showing St. Thomas’ martyrdom. Cf. p. 48, No. 65. 
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Lent, which latter began on Quinguagesima Sunda}^ “ though 
now they begin it on the Monday.’’ ^ 

These considerations will, however, appear superfluous. 
The legends of the men and women living apart is as old as 
Palladius’ account of the Brahmans. We find it in the Maha- 
bharata. It shifted from place to place and ramified into the 
story of the Amazons. It was known in America when Colum¬ 
bus landed.^ A few quotations will suttice in proof. 

Friar Jordanus writes before A.l). 1330: “ Between this 
India [India Tertia, with him East Africa] and India the 
Greater [of which Malabar forms part in Jordanus] are said to 
be islands of women only and of men only, such that the men 
cannot live long in the islands of the w^omen and vice versa. 
But they can live there for some X or XV days and cohabit; 
and when the women produce male children, they send 
them to (he men, and when female children they retain them.” "■ 
Friar Jordanus says nothing about Mesopotamian bishops in 
India, whether the Maldives, Sokotra, Ceylon, or even Malabar, 
Nicolo de’ Conti (ante 1437), who was for two months at 
Sokotra among its Nestorian Christians, says that 5 miles from 
Sokotra and opposite to it, are two islands, 100 miles apart, in 
one of which live the men, in the other the w'omen.'^ 

We read in Buy Gonzalez de Clavijo, who was at Samar¬ 
kand in 1403-04: “ Fifteen days from the city of Samarkand, 
in tlie direction of China, there is a land inhabited by Amazons, 
and to this day they continue the custom of having no men with 
them, except at one time of the year, wlien they are permitted 
by their leaders to go with their daughters to the nearest set¬ 
tlements, and have communication with men, each taking the one 
who pleases her most, with whom they live and eat, and drink, 
after which they return to their own land If they bring forth 
daughters, they keep them; but they send the sons to their 
fathers. These women are subject to Timour Beg ; they used 
to be under the emperor of Cathay, and they are Christians of 
the Greek Church. They are of the lineage of the Amazons who 
were at Troy when it was destroyed by the Greeks.” 

4. Other arguments to uphold the existence of Christian¬ 
ia Ibid.f fol. 532 (ink) r. 

‘-i Yule, Marco Polo, II (1875), pp. 396 398. 

3 Cf. Yule, Mirabilia descripta, p. 44. 

4 Ct. H, H. Major, India in iho JiJteenth century, pp. 20-21. 

5 Cloments H. Markham, Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de 
Clavijo to the Court of Timour, at Samarcand, A.D. 1403 -6. London, Hak¬ 
luyt Society, 1859, p. 175; quoted from Yulo-Cordier, Cathay,1- 265-260. 

P. Bergeron, Relation des voyages en Tartarie, Paris, 1634, pp. 348- 
349, where, according to Friar de Plano Carpini, during an expedition of 
Chingiz Khan near Burutabeth (BarS Tibet, Great Tibet ?) the women 
said that the women alone had human form, the men being born in the 
shape of dogs. 

Fr. A. Monsorrate, S.J., hoard the story of the Amazons on the west 
side of the Khaibar Pass. {Mem, A.S.B., III. 614.) 
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ity in the Maldives are contained in an article by W. Logan in 
Blackwood's Magazine (¥ehv. and March 1889, pp. 197-307). I 
read the article while at Mylapore in 1921, where I found a 
copy of it which had been presented to Mgr. Medlycott by the 
author. I should have thought better of it, if I had by then 
discovered Elias’ Marmadit. I took no notes. Among Mgr. 
Medlycott’s papers 1 found two letters by W. Logan ^ which 
embodied his arguments. These I transcribed, and I copy them 
here in part. 

In a letter of W. Logan, Heatheryhaugh, Moffat, N. B. 
(June 18, 1906), to Mgr. Medlycott, after the appearance of the 
latter’s book on St Thomas, I find: 

“ There is conneck^d with it [ Medlycott’s argument in 
favour of Theophilus’ Diva being the Maldives ] a point which 
I think will interest you—and that is—the Island of Minicoy 
was, I am persuaded, at one time Christian, and ruled by a 
Bishop, who was subject to Socotra. 

“I embodied my views on this subject in two articles 
which appeared in Blackwood's Magazine. (Eebruary and March, 
1889, pp. 197-307).” “ And the late Sir Henry Yule, the editor 

of Marco Polo, was good enough to write to me (March 13th. 
1889), after reading the articles ‘with great pleasure and 
interest’: ‘ I should at least accept as highly probable that 
the belief” (about the existence of Male and Female Islands, 
cf. Marco Polo, 2nd edn., vol. II, p. 375) “ which may have 
existed as a floating legend, had attached itself to Minicoy.” 
He hoped “to digest a note on the subject when more 
capable” ; but that time never came: for he died within the 
year, to the great regret of a large circle of friends. 

“ Now, the importance of the fact that Minicoy was at one 
time Christian, as bearing on the St. Thomas legends, is that 
here was a stepping-stone—a connecting link—between the 
Christians of Socotra and the Christians of Malabar, and more¬ 
over this stepping-stone was on the direct trade-route between the 
Red Sea and India and Ceylon. So much, indeed, does this lie 
in the way of the Steamships nowadays that the Trinity 
House Brethren have of recent years erected a fine lighthouse 
at its S.W. corner. The island lies in the direct route from 
Aden to Colombo and divides the 8" and 9'’ Channels. The 9° 
Channel was, up to near the end of the 18th century, known as 
‘ Mamrnali’s Channel,’ from the fact that Mammali, the Chief¬ 
tain of Caiman ore, infested that channel with his ships and 
levied heavy toll on unprotected merchantmen. The situation 
of the island lent itself to this preying on commerce, and one 


1 For 20 years in the Madras Civil Service on the Malabar Coast, in 
various oUices : Collector of Malabar, British Resident for a short time in 
Travancore and Cochin, etc., the author of Malabar, 3 vols., Madras 
Covermnent Press, 1887-91. 
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can understand how Constantine the Great may have required 
hostages (p. 190 of your book) from the islanders for good con¬ 
duct. Was Theophilus an inhabitant of Minicoy ? 

‘‘ You will find other references to Minicoy in Malabar, Vol. 
I, p. 262 (Hwen Thsang’s description of the Island of women); 
Vol. T, pp. 283-288 (Marco Polo’s account of it); Vol. II, pp. 
cclxxv-cclxxxviii (a general account of the Malabar Laccadives 
and Minicoy); Vol. II, pp. cccii-cccvii (a special chapter on 
Minicoy itself). 

“The connection between the Maldives and the Cannanore 
chieftain seems to have commenced about the end of the 12th 
century; but probably the connection did not become perma¬ 
nent until Valiya Mammali’s (the Great—Fai^i’ya—Muhammad 
Ali’s) time, about 1364-65. See Malabar, Vol. I, p. 360, foot¬ 
note.” ^ 

On July 11, 1906, W. Logan returned to the subject of 
Christianity in Minicoy, after receiving the Jhshop’s answer of 
June 30, 1906. 

“ 1 am very gratified to receive your letter of 30th June, and 
1 am now sending you (separately) a bound-up copy of my 
paper in Blackwood about ‘ Minicoy, the Island of Women.’ 
I have also copied on the fly-leaf the late Sir Henry Yule’s 
letter to me of March 13th, 1889, and it will give you a correct 
impression of how the evidence struck him. 1 waited patient¬ 
ly for tliat note he hoped to digest on the subject, but it never 
came. 

“ Now you will see that the evidence in favour of Minicoy 
—a Maidive island, be it noted—having been at one time Chris¬ 
tian rests :— 

1. If you grant that the Island of Women was really Mini¬ 
coy, on the statement of Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese traveller 
(A.D. 629-645), that it was “sous la dependance Jdu royaume 
de Folin ” (Byzantine Empire). 

2. On Marco Polo’s (A.l). 1292-93) specific declaration 
that the Islanders were “baptized Christians” maintaining Old 
Testament ordinances, subject to the Archbishop of Socotra. 

• “And the probability that it was really Christian, like 
Socotra, is increased by the fact that it lay almost on the track 
of the merchant vessels plying, as Pliny (whom I quoted to you 
in my previous letter) says they did in the first century A.D., 
from Ocelis to Muziris (Cranganore). Just take a map of that 
ocean and verify the fact that the vessels were bound to touch 
occasionally at both Socotra and Minicoy. Note also the fact, 
vouched for by Pliny, that this route enabled the merchant 
ships to make the voyage both to and from India within the 
twelvemonth. 

1 W. Logan goes on to insist that the trade-routes between the Red 
Sea and India have an important bearing on the question of how 
Christianity came to Malabar. 
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“With a profit of 10,000 p.c. (as Pliny says) on the 
venture—he says the goods brought home fetched 100 times 
what they cost in India—it was well worth their while to find 
the shortest route.” 

6. According to the Rev. W. Ta 3 dor, one of the Mackenzie 
MSS. states as follows: “He (Cheruman Peiumal) was 40 years 
old when he w^ent away [to Mecca]; and his instructions to be 
observed during his absence are given. He died on his return ; 
only his companion reached Kerala, who turned the family of 
Cheruman Perumal to the Mahommedan faith, and styled the 
son of the late king Sultan Mahomed Ali. This was in ‘ Hegira 
64.’ A list of descendants foliow\s with Mahommedan names, 
sixteen in number, and then two female rulers. Certain Ferin- 
ghis (foreigiK^rs) came in the year 359 (“Hegira” supposed) 
and fought with the Mahommedans in tlie Maldives islands, 
turning some of the people to the foreign religion : in consequence 
of which aid was sought by the Mahommedans, the leading 
men among whom came to Cannanore in a dhoney; and an 
agreement being ratified and rec;orded on copper-plates, aid w^as 
sent ; the foreigners were extirpated, and the powder restored to 
the Mahommedans. They were subject to the Cannanore 
rulers ; but one or two among the island chiefs assumed inde¬ 
pendence, leading to wavs and interventions. Tliis notice of 
the Maldives is introduced as belonging to the time of Isar 
Bokhar, in the year 455. 

Perhaps, be(iause the body of a king was said to have been 
exhumed near the grave of St. Thomas in 1521-23, did 
do Coiito learn that it was the body of Cheraman Perumal, con¬ 
verted by St. Thomas, w ho had gone to die at Mylapore, near 
St. Thomas’ grave. Others would have it that it w^as the 
Cheraman Perumal of the time of Thomas Cana, wdiosci ariival 
in Malabar is generally dated A.D. 345. The Muhammadans 
have made of Cheraman Perumal a convert of theirs, wlio went 
to Mecca and died in Arabia. They even said they knew' his 
grave, and that it had an inscription. They could not however 
find it, when they were challenged to do so. The Hindus 
say of Cheraman Perumal that he w^as a S’ivaite who was taken 
up to heaven. All three classes claim the last Cheraman 
Perumal as one of their faith. 

If Sultan Muhammad Ali is the great (Valiya) Muhammad 
Ali, he was alive in A.D. 1364, not in Hijri 64. 

The arrival of foreigners, here called Firingis, in the 
Maldives in Hijri 354 is puzzling. They tried to impose their 
religion, it is said, which, we must conclude, the Muhammadans 
settled in the island resented Who were these foreigners ? 

Cf. Taylor's summary of a Tamil (?) maiiuBcript book. No. 1 r> 
(counter-mark not legible), section 2, the original MS. in the possession of 
“ the lady of Cannanore ” being called improperly Kerala TJ/pati 
(Madras Journal of Literature and Science^ VII (1838), pp. 338-339.) 
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Were they Cln istians from Malabar ? Did they come to the help 
of their Christian brethren against the Muluimmadans, perhaps 
apostates, and try to make Christians of the latter ? Why 
should they be called Firingis, when the name Nasrani lay much 
nearer ? Because their religion came near to that of the Franks ? 
Surely, we do not expect the Chinese or other foreigners, intent on 
conquest, to have been called Firingis at that time. 

The Maldives produce the kauris, the small coin of India 
and of the further East. They were a nest of pirates preying on 
the trade passing to and from the Red Sea. For a mercantile 
community they were worth holding. Such a community was 
that of the Christians of Malabar, who still had the monopoly of 
the pepper-trade and commanded the steel-yard at Quilon, 
Cranganore and Mylapore in the 13th and 14th centuries. These 
Christians must have had their own ships. There is some evi¬ 
dence that they had their own ships and visited East Africa, 
when the Portuguese came. 

The expulsion of the foreigners I undtu’stand, took place 
in Hijri 455. These dates are mysterious. T do not know who 
is Isar Bokhar. 

Arakanese from Chittagong, among whom there must have 
been Firingis, made a descent on the Maldives, c, 1907, to 
take the guns of a wrecked ship, but were driven off. Pyrard 
de Laval, a French Huguenot, who iiad been long detained 
ill the islands after shipwreck, was delivered on tluit occasion. 
The dates ai’c, however, liopelessly apart. 

Why did the Kollatiri Rajas and even the Muhammadan 
Ali, chief of Cannaiiore, try to connect themselves with Chera- 
inan Perumal ? Had Cherainan Perumal reigned as far north as 
Cannanore ? He may have, if the Calicut Raja too, as tradition 
says, held his dominions from him. Cannanore was once the 
capital of the Kollatiri Raja, the chief rival of tlie Zamorin, 
and becaim^ an important emporium of trade with Persia and 
Araliia during the twelfth and thirteenth ciuituries, from which 
time dates the rise of the family of the Ali Rajas, or Sea Kings, of 
Cannanore. Their origin is uncertain ; but tradition assigns 
the foundation of the family to a Nayar minister of the Kollatiri 
Raja, who was convi^rted to Islam about the beginning of 
the twelfth century. Towards the end of the century the 
family appears to have obtained the port and town of Old 
Cannanore as a grant from the Kollatiri Raja. The Ali Raja 
became his chief admiral and the head of the Cannanore Map- 
pillas; and his power gradually increased till by the end of the 
eighteenth century he was practically independent of his suzer¬ 
ain and was able to put 25,000 men in the field. Cf. Imperial 
(lazetieer of India, IX (1908), p. 298. 

Duarte Barbosa, who come to India with Pero Alvares 
Cabral in 1500, and whose uncle was factor at Cannanore, states 
that Cheraman Perumal gave Calicut to a nephew and made the 
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kings of Cannanore and Coulam independent (Dames, The Book 
of Duarte Barbosa, II. 6). Even now the Kollatiri Rajas inter¬ 
marry with the house of Travancore {ibid., II, 4n.l). In 1500 
1516 the Kollatiri resided at Balaherpatam (other forms of 
which are Baliapatam or Vallarepattanam). This name, I 
think, still preserves the name of the Balhara Rajas, of whom 
we hear so much from the earliest Muhammadan travellers, from 
the middle of the 9th century. The Balhara was prince of the men 
who have their ears pierced, the greatest king of India, his 
kingdom beginning on the sea-side at the country of Konkan 
(Elliot, Hist, of India, I. 3). Coondapoor, north of Mangalore, 
in which others have tried to trace the name of Gondophares, 
would have been within his territory. 

Do Couto’s Da Asia, Dec. 7, liv. 7, c. 12 (p. 563 of the 
Lisbon edition of 1783) has some strange information, which 
may help in fixing tlie original seat of Cheraman Perumal. The 
Zamorin of Calicut had to be crowned on a stone in the 
temple of ‘ Rama Ceram,’ near the town of Cochin. During the 
festivities, the Zamorin handed over his royalty to the king of 
Cochin. Even the kings of Cochin could not account for the 
origin of the custom. In the time of Uniramacoul of Cochin 
(1502-1532 ; ibid., Dec, 7, liv. 10, c. 11, p. 135), the Zamorin, at 
war with Cochin, removed the stone to the Island of Repelim, 
outside the territory of Cochin, and there, on the stone, would 
the coronations of the kings of Calicut take place. Martin 
Alfonso de Sousa, when Captain-Major, took the stone and gave 
it to the kings of Cochin. After this the Zamorins had them¬ 
selves crowned in a pagoda at Calicut. 

Is there in Cochin any recollection of the practices here re¬ 
ferred to, a Semitic and Scythian practice (I believe), and of the 
history of the stone, other Stone of Scone ? Where is it now ? 
Is it used by the kings of Cochin ? Is not the name of 
(Cheraman Perumal associated with it ? ^ 

About the year 1,500 the Malabar Bishops from Mesopo¬ 
tamia still visited Sokotra or were appointed to it; they 
called themselves Bishops of China, Hend or Hind (Malabar, 
India) ^ and Sokotra ; but I am not aware that they then visited 
the Maldives. The last sparks of Christianity flickered out in 
Sokotra in the 16th century. Christianity in the Maldives 
would have succumbed at an earlier date to the overwhelming 
proselytisrn of Muhammadanism. The proximity of the Mal¬ 
dives to Cape Comorin and Malabar, where there were numer¬ 
ous Christians, and the fact that at Anjediva too there may 


1 This section on tlie Mackenzie MSS, was published by me in The 
Catholic Leader, Madras, Oct., 28, 1926, })ut has not up to this date 
(.‘l-l-’27) brought any information. My article on the Mackenzie MSS. ran 
on till Dec. 16, 1926, and contains other x^oints of interest for the St. 
Thomas Christians, Cheraman Perumal, etc. 

2 More likel 5 ^ Hend and Hind (Malabar and India). 
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liavo been traces of pre-Portuguese Christianity make the 
theory of the existence of Christians in the Maldives plausible. 

Father Francisco de Souza has the story of the conversion 
in St. Francis Xavier’s time (before 1552) of the king of the 
Maldives at Cochin, and of what happened to his descendants 
till 1656.^ His conversion does not, however, seem to have 
been influenced by any survival of Christianity in the Maldives. 

I do not recollect that Pyrard de Laval’s writings allude to 
any such survival about A.l). 1600, or that traces of Christian¬ 
ity have since been found in the architecture of the buildings, 
crosses, etc, A search for crosses might, however, yet be 
rewarded with good results. The worship of the cross survived 
to a remarkable degree in Sokotra till A.D. 1600, when all 
other traces of Christian worship were effaced. 


1 Oriente Conquisiado, Pte. 1, Conq. 1, Div. 1, 07. 



10. Christian ivory carving, Elephant Point, Burma. 

An ivory carving was found by Mrs. Isis Anne Southwell, 
nee Lucas, of Kishanganj, Purnea District. It represents the 
Holy Family. Though I am not a connoisseur, I consider it an^ 
exquisite piece of art. Equally remarkable is its provenance 
and the story of its discovery. 

First, let us describe and discuss the object itself. 

The carving with the borders included, is Om.IO long, 
0m.073 broad, and a little over Om.OI thick at the thickest 
part. The upper border with its live rosaces, and the two 
longitudinal borders with seven rosaces each, measure Om.OOH 
in breadth, the lower border, within which there is an inscrip¬ 
tion, is Om. 014 in height. 

It represents the Holy Family, with the Holy Ghost, angels 
and animals, and contains 13 figures, which I designate with 
numbers in the following order. 

1 2 3 4 5 

13 

() 7 8 10 12 

0 11 

8t. Josepli (No. 8), a bearded elderly man, holds with his 
left hand the right hand of the Infant Jesus (No. 9), who is 
seated on our Lady’s lap (No. 10), our Lady being herself 
seated on a high-back chair, resembling a tlirone. An Angel 
(No. 7), one of whose wings is seen, stands behind 8t. Joseph, 
liis left hand stretched out, and his right hand occupied in 
liolding up part of his dress. Another Angel (No. 6), wingless, 
standing against the frame on the left, and nearest in the 
foreground, holds in his left hand a bouquet, perhaps a lily- 
stem with thre(‘ llowers. His right hand holds up the front of 
his upp('r garment, which possibly contains more flowers. 
That he is an angel too w e must conclude from the loaf-like 
thing above liis head, which can be noticed also above the 
head of the otlier Angel (No. 7), above 8t. Joseph’s cap, the 
Child’s hair and our Lady’s veil. This loaf-like appendage can 
be only an aureola, as is further shown by the grooved line 
running round it. This curious form of nimbus is, I should 
think, one of the best proofs of the antiquity of the object. 

A pre-Portuguese statue representing apparently St. Bartholo¬ 
mew, in the Museum of the Bishop of Mylapore, also has an 
aureola more or less of this shape. This figure of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew' (?) is on the same stone as a figure of St. Thomas, and we 
have concluded that the two figures at Mylapore are extremely 
old. 

On either side of the ivory, in the background, we 
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notice a tree with blossoms or flowers at the extremity of the 
branches. 

Above the curved line of clouds dividing off the upper part 
of the picture from the lower part, there are four angels with¬ 
out halo (Nos. 1,2, 4, 5), two on either side of a dove (No. 3) 
amid rays, representing the Holy Ghost. Of these angels, very 
youthful in appearance, we see only the bust. They play 
stringed instruments. No. 1, from the w ay he holds his bow, 
has a violincello, though the instrument is not bigger than the 
violin of No. 2; No. 4 plays something like a mandoline, 
and No. 5, a lyre. Neither No. 1 nor No. 2 holds his instrument 
under his chin. 

The face of the Child and the head of the dove are injured, 
and so is, but less, the face of Angel No. 6. The wonder 
is that what with knocking about, scraping and scrubbing, 
and the wear and tear of years or centuries, the figures are not 
damaged more. 

The dress of Angels No. 6 and No. 7 is lovely, and so is the 
dress of St. Joseph. Above his close-fitting Jerkin, fixed with a 
girdle, he wears a mantle, which hides the dress of his nether 
limbs. I leave it to others to describe his dress better and to 
find name for his cap. Is it peaked enough to be Phrygian ? 
How many pieces does the dress of the Madonna consist of ? Note 
the veil on her head and the loose clotli around her neck. 
The artist spent much loving care on the fringe of St. Joseph’s 
mantle and of our Lady’s upper garment. 

The hands of most of the figures are not mere stumps, 
but show the fingers and the thumbs. 'Phe closed fists of some 
figures are worth noticing too for their naturalness. 

The two big Angels (Nos. 6 and 7) are barefooted. St. 
Joseph has shoes or buskins on, and our Lady apparently too. 
The feet of the Infant are bare. 

A wonderful idiosyncracy of the artist is in the two animals 
(Nos. 12 and 13) in the foreground, on our Lady’s proper left. 
Opinion here is divided as to the nature of these animals. 

At first I took for a lion the animal (No. 12) which stands 
up against our Lady’s knee, looking caressingly at the Bambino. 

1 was perhaps impressed by its mane and its large open 
mouth. Next, from the shape of the tail, I decided it was a dog 
and most of my friends think the same. The animal (No. 13), 
which looks out over the lion’s or dog’s head, I took for 
a cat. We might expect a dog and a cat in the home of the 
Holy Family, might we not ? But, when I showed it to our boys, 
good Judges of monkeys, I was surprised that it looked more 
like a monkey. But what had a monkey to do at Nazareth, 
unless his pranks were to amuse the Child ? One of our Fathers— 
for the whole staff of the College was asked to give their opinion 
—declared it was a sheep. At least one other independently 
had thought the same. Could it be ? We think of the pro- 
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phetic text of Isaias (ii. 6) about the Messiah : “ The calf and 
the lion and the sheep shall abide together, and a little child 
shall lead them.’* 

There is something more : something under our Lady’s left 
foot. A cushion for a footstool? Perhaps; but, when I looked 
at it from the Angel No. 6, along a line prolonging the line of 
the sole of his right foot. I thought I saw a rat. I was, however, 
prejudiced : I had previously taken for a cat what others declare 
is a monkey. Another Father, who is a good judge in many 
things of natural history, thinks it is a tortoise. My catechist 
independently thought the same. 1 said; ‘I see a long 
snout, and eyes far away, a mere dot on either side of the 
snout, and something like ears too. It cannot be a rabbit: 
there was room for i\ tail, and there is no tail.” When 1 asked 
my friend who first pronounced it a tortoise, why he had said 
tortoise, T found lie had had a prejudice too. “ Do we not 
read,” he asked, “that in the East the tortoise supports the 
King on its back ? ” I answered that I had never heard or 
read before that the tortoise is a king's vehicle. It may well be 
an emblem of strength, but does it support kings and queens ? 
Some of our Easterners say that the earth is borne on an 
(‘lephant’s tusks, or on a tortoise’s back, or on the horns of a 
bull, and when the elephant or the bull moves its head ever so 
little, or the tortoise starts walking, we have an earthquake. In 
China, the big stone of Si-ngan-fu, with its Christian inscription 
of A.D 781, rests on the back of a tortoise, and China has many 
other stelae in the same case. But what of that ? The result 
is that we have not decided yet what that something under our 
Lady’s left foot may be. 

To come to the inscription, one of two lines. I could 
make out soon enough, even without a magnifying glass, the 
first three words : 

Haec est • area • 

written in old cursive. This is Latin for; “This is the ark,” 
or “ This is an ark.” Where is that ark which is said to 
be here ? Jesus ? 

The rest of the inscription appeared to be hopeless. I 
made out: 

qd^ in Sinu^ Jo/iui» 

The dots at the end of .some of the words, stuck up as high 
as the centre of the height of the letters, old-fashioned device 
in inscriptions, no doubt helps to divide the words. I have 
carefully noted them in my transcript. 

Follow still 3 or 4 letters in the second line, which I 
cannot interpret. Let me say what I see. The first letter 
appears to be a combination of s and e ; the next is u or n ; the 
next or last is a. I can pass my pen clean between (what 
1 take for) se and u or n. In doing so, my pen scrapes the 
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level surface of the ivory, which shows that the letters were 
originally separate as now', and that there has been no fracture, 
or frittering of the letters. The same for the space between u 
(n ?) and a. The dot beyond the a is part of a curl coming 
from d in qd of the first line: for, when my pen follows this 
curl, it cannot reach the level surface of the ivory. 

Biblical concordances are of no use. The inscription is 
not, as far as I can make it out, a text of Scripture. To give a 
meaning to the sentence 1 must guess. Let me guess. “This 
is the ark which (rested ?) in the bosom of Jupiter, i.e. God the 
Father.” Strange expression, no doubt, when applied to our 
Lord. But to whom else can it apply ? 

I do not deny tliat I cannot suggest any word meaning 
‘ rested ’ w hich wdll correspond to the last three or four letters ; 
that qd for quae is a grammatical mistake, and that we expect 
Jouis instead of Joui ; also that there is no dot for i in in 
and Joui. 

The first limb of u in Joui adlieres to the first a in area. 
Before the i of J oui and after the first a of area I can pass my |>en. 

The style of writing, I should think, can be 350 years old. 
It may be older. Qd for qnod> would be in ancient style. 
‘Jupiter ’ for ‘ God’ recalls the pagan fashion of the Renaissance 
for designating Christian things. 

It is suggested that the carving may be after some well- 
known picture. If that were so, knowing the date of the painter, 
we should know that the carver lived at a later date. I appeal 
to connoisseurs of pictures in Europe for an opinion. Are there 
perhaps in Europe similar carvings on ivory of the same subject ? 

Some here suggest Eastern or Asiatic features, e.g. in the 
treatment of the aureola, and of the trees, in the musical instru¬ 
ments and the way they are held, etc. We have too little to go 
upon. The lyre is not, I think, an Eastern instrument. And 
there aluaj^s remains the Latin text, which, if the carving were 
an Eastern or orientalised conception, still betrays a Western 
origin for the scene as a whole. 

I took the trouble of sending a photograph and a detailed 
description of the carving to a Belgian expert in paintings and 
pictures. He confesses (I4-7-I926) that he can give me no 
clue. He tried long and hard io make out the inscription, and 
always thought he could read imago at the end of the first line, 
where I read Simi- Jo. He too is in favour of a lion and a 
monkey. A friend of his. accustomed to decipher old texts, 
gives up the inscription. 

X., one of my friends in India, .spent a considerable time 
on the inscription. I fear w'e cannot congratulate him on the 
result of his efforts. To start with, he looked too little at the 
picture. If his decipherment were true, the scene would be the 
Adoration of the Magi. Here already w^e differ completely. 
He argues that, as the angels above the clouds have no wings. 
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figures 6 and 7, which I take for angels, are Magi, the eldest 
Magus being the seated figure No. 8. The wings of figure 7, he 
contends, show how fast the Magi came. They came very fast, 
indeed, if we can trust some of the apocrypha, but even the 
apocrypha do not credit the Magi with wings. “How do you 
come to that ? ” I asked my worthy friend. “ Look at the ins¬ 
cription,” he answered. And this was his reading ; 

“//aec er{an)t m>mq(uae) d(ederunt) in Sinu J{esu) C{Jiristi) 
7n{yrrha) in{censum) a(urum).^* 

This was baffling. My friend had read, or thought he had 
read, the very letters I could make nothing of. To do so, or 
while doing so, he had distorted the entire meaning of the 
picture. I objected; “ A vea is not a Latin word; v should be 
in the form u; area is clear; at least a.ca is clear; there is 
nothing in est, {ert, as you read it), to show the presence of an 
abbreviation ; we expect in Slmim in your interpretation; J.C. 
is impossible, as we have a clear o after J. Neither do I see 
that in for mcensurn is justified.” Quite unperturbed, my 
friend opined that figure 6 holds a branch of myrrh ; figure 7, a 
nugget of gold in his left hand ; figure 8, a spherical box of 
incense. I rejoined that what he took for a spherical box in the 
left hand of his elderly Magus is St. Joseph’s left hand 
liolding the right hand of the Infant. Du Cange, he thought 
would give the word ai^exi, a neuter plural (derived from avere, 
' to hail ’), as meaning ‘ presents,’ ‘ dons de hiemmme.' We could 
not then consult Du Cange. As for the animals, he recognised 
in them a lion and a ‘ bleating ’ lamb, l)oth symbolical of the 
conversion of the (jJentiles. 

Later on, X. wrote to me (11-7-1926) that Du Cange gives 
(iverium ; aver, -is ; avere (neuter indeclinable) ; avertmi, -i ; 
averae, -arum ; averiae, -arum, the meaning of all these being; 

facnllaics ei omnia, quae sunt in bonis; res praesertim mobiles, 
at pecuniae, etc.'' Hence he proposed ; 

Haec cr{an)i aver q(uod) d{ederunt) in Sinu J,C. m(yrrha) 
in{censum) a(urnni ).’’ 

I am less convinced than ever l)y this explanation; but I 
duly note it, because something l)etter should be proposed, and 
1 do not know myself what to suggest beyond iny own interpre- 
tation. 

We sought for the advice of several others further away, 
each time with disappointing results. 

The Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities 
at the British Museum writes on October 25, 1926, after seeing 
a photograph and my reflections made above: “I think 
that at last we have found the clue to the inscription in the ivory 
carving. We cannot make out one part, but that is perhaps 
no matter for surprise, as the man employed to carve the ivory 
may easily have gone wrong himself and produced something 
unintelligible. 
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“The scene is definitely connected with the Presentation 
in the Temple; it may perhaps be a preliminary scene. The 
Virgin and Child and St. Joseph are obvious. The figure 
on the extreme left is the handmaid, who usually carries the 
offering of two doves in a basket, but here seems to have a 
flower in her left hand. The third figure, that of an Angel, is 
normal in Pi'esentation scenes. The inscription begins with 
Haec est area (or arcae) and ends in imago ; the intervening 
letters rather baffle me. The clue which makes the attribution 
certain is to be found in mediaeval ‘ typology’. You may have 
heard of the Speculum humanae salvaiionis, consisting of scenes 
from the Gosj)els explained, each in relation to three Old 
Testament types. In one of our illustrated MSS. of this 
work, the first of the three O. T. types of the Presentation 
is the Ark of the Covenant, which was also regarded as a 
symbol of Our Lady. There (*an be little doubt, therefore, that 
the person who ordered the ivory to be carved was familiar 
with this typology and symbolism, to which the inscription has 
direct reference. 

“1 think I told you that in my opinion the ivory may 
have been carved in the East Indies, but not earlier than the 
close of the IGth century. A great deal of ivory carving was 
done at Goa for the missionary h\athers at that time and later. 
Now that the main lines are indicated, it may well be that 
someone will be able to read tlu^ part of the inscription at 
present undeciphered.’ ’ 

Our comments. How can St. Joseph, seated on a low 
stool, and our Lady, seated in a chair of state, be connected with 
the Presentation in the Temple ? We look in vain for Simeon 
and Anna, for the high-priest, or the turtle-doves. Nothing in 
the picture recalls the architecture of the Temple. Have we 
not rather a scene of the domestic life at Nazareth ? Why has 
figure 0, supposed to be a handmaid, an aureola, unless 
perhaps it also represents an angel ? The applicability of the 
word area to Our Lady did not escape me : we invoke her 
as foederis area. What made me apply haec e,st area to Jesus is 
wfflat follows in the inscription. Arcae cannot be admitted : it 
makes bad grammar, and what is taken for e is a dot of 
separation. What is read as imago is evidently the end of the 
first line ; but there is no a, and ima cannot be separated from 
go with a dot. The interpretation does not, moreover, take 
into account the second line of the inscription. It is quite 
possible that the ivory was executed in India, but that does 
not decide the question whether it may not be pre-Portuguese 
Once w^e suppose that it is Portuguese work, made in India, 
we naturally think of Goa. The Philippines and Japan, and 
probably China too, turned out very artistic Christian work in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. In one of the churches of 
Pondicherry I was showui one of the Stations of the Cross, 
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carved on ivory, a large and fine piece of work, which was 
thought to have come from Manila, and I could only speculate 
on the pecuniary value of fourteen such Stations. In the 
Portuguese period Europe too supplied India and its churches, 
and some of its greate.st kings, with some of its best Christian 
productions in painting and ivory. 

A learned Benedictine, residing in London, was also ap¬ 
pealed to. He writes (28-10-1926): “1 think I recognise in 
it the Adoration of the Shepherds.” Once more, we must be 
excused if we disagree and leave it to a larger public to exercise 
their own ingenuity. 

1 said that the story of this masterpiece is not less interest¬ 
ing than the masterpiece itself. On hearing that the ivory had 
reached me safe and that I wanted full particulars about the 
family history of it, the owner wrote, greatly rejoicing : 

“ Dear Kev. Father, 

‘‘ I am really glad to hear you received the carving in 
good condition, 1 think you will agree that the carving is 
on ivory. It was clear to me, when 1 first saw it, that it 
really was a very valuable piece of work: the exquisite art 
of the carving is indisputable, and its antiquity was prized 
by me. Many a time I w^as anxious to know what I really 
had; but, rather than entrust it to the hands of people 
(w'ell, I doubted others!), I preferred to remain ignorant 
of its earthl}^ value and only to regard it as a religious relic, 
which appreciat ion of mine stood higher; hence this great 
delay in trying to know its mercenary value. And 1 can 
assure you that, had not Rev. Fr. de Bono pressed me to 
send it to you, I should never have let it leave our home. 
However that may be, now that it is out I hope it will 
accomplish the end for which it was sent, and that you may 
succeed in uni'avelling the apparent mystery of its antiquity, 
etc. 

“ Now for the story of how it came into the family. Mrs. 
Southwell, when a child of about 6 years of age, picked this 
piece of ivory up in her rambles on the sea-beach at a place 
called Elephant Point, where her father was in or about the 
year 1889 ^ as Telegraph Master. It was originally a black 
undecipherable block, and, after careful washing and scrub¬ 
bing with alum and other things, it was brought to the 
present state in which you see it now. 

“ Elephant Point is, or rather was, a mere piece of land 
away from the mainland on the coast of Lower Burma. 
The sea there is generally very rough, and I do believe 
there is no more left of Elephant Point than a light-house. 

“Mrs. Southwell’s mother, Mrs. Lucas, had the ivory in 
her possession till very recently, when my wife had to steal 


1 SiCf (or 1899, or rather for 1900. 
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it away from the home altar on the ground that, as she was 
the finder of it, and as she was old enough to take care of 
it herself, she was entitled to it. This was about the year 
1916 or 1917, It has been with ht^r since; and, on rnv 
marrying her in 1918, I advised her to treat it with special 
care, and, if possible, to reverence it as a precious relic. 
We have done so. On every occasion when the children fell 
ill, this relic was promptly placed under the pillow after 
blessing the child with it. I for one cannot say w e were 
ever disappointed in our expectations. Last year parti¬ 
cularly, one of the children, playing with it, threw' it out of 
the window, and for days together we did not miss it, till 
one of the children fell ill ; then came the search and th<‘ 
find again. 

“I cannot say or 1 will not say anything miraculous 
about it, but T feel that it is such : for we never fail to place 
it under the pillow of the sick. 

“ So much for its tradition with us.We are in bad 

circumstances, no doubt, but 1 do sincerely hope by your 
kind prayers and God’s blessings that He will prevent us 
from having to part w'ith such a relic. 

“ Our Christian names are : Denries Eugene Joseph South - 
well; Isis Anne Theresa Southwell. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. E. Southwell.” 

So this carving was washed up by the sea, Y>erhap8 after (ion- 
turies. Further study may show wdiether we are justified in 
supposing that it may go back to pre-Portuguese times, to some 
Venetian, Genoese or Pisan merchant, obscure Marco Polo, 
bent on spices or precious stones, or to some medieval Francis¬ 
can or Dominican going to Cathay, who suffered shipwreck or 
passed through a storm in the Gulf of Martaban. There was a 
ruined church at Pegu, near Kangoon in 1496, in which Hiero- 
tiimo di S. Stefano buried his companion Signore Hieronirno 
Adorno. 

’Elephant Point is on an island near the entrance of the 
Rangoon River. No land lies opj)osite on the East and South 
sides. It is (exposed therefore to the full force of the sea. 

To the owner I wrote that, as I would require the ivory 
some time for study and description. I sent him a photograph 
of it with this piece of advice: “ Never part w ith this palladium 
of your house, and may it be still in the family a thousand 
years hence.” 

Though I had no reason to doubt the correctness of the 
story of the ivory, I wanted the strongest possible guarantees 
for the sake of my readers. Rarely does the Indian Sea throw 
up such treasures; more rarely, perhaps, are they discovered. 
When such things do happen, we want the strongest possible 
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proof for ourselves and others. I wrote therefore to Mr. South- 
well (28-4-1926) 

“ 1. Is Mrs. Southwell prepared to swear on her honesty 
as a Christian that she found the ivory on the sea-beach at 
Elephant Point, Burma ? Her exact age at the time 
matters less, and 1 leave this out in such a summons as this, 
as it might give your wife scruples. I do not ask her 
actually to swear, but only whether, in a court of law for 
instance, she would be prepared to do so when asked my 
question. You will understand that readiness on her part 
to do as asked will remove all doubt as to the accuracy of 
a point which in historical circles is of the highest interest. 

“ 2. Will your wife be good enough to find two or more 
witnesses attesting in writing that they have always heard 
in the family that the ivory was found as stated : on the 
beach at Elephant l*oint, Burma ? I wish they could recall 
from what year they heard this. All further details on their 
part will be welcome. 

“ Your wife too should make her declaration about No. 1 
in writing. 

“ 3. Was there anyone with Mrs. Southwell, your wife, 
when she found the ivory, and can anyone be made to 
testify to that '( 

“ 4. Is anyone alive who saw Mrs. Southwell, then a 
child, bring it into the house from the beac^h 'f Can you 
get a declaration from that person ? Is Mrs. Lucas, the 
childN mother, alive ? 

“ 5 . I shall have to state that the ivory is injured for 
the Child’s face, for the head of the dove and for the face of 
figure No. 6 . Were these portions injured, at the time of 
the find ? If not, to what are the injuries due ? To the 
fact that the ivory w-as thrown out of the window last year 
by one of th(> children ? 

“ 6 . Tlie same question for a fracture at the back of the 
ivory and at the corner, top, right-hand side of the be¬ 
holder.” 

Mr. Southwell answered (Kishanganj, Purnea Dt., May 1, 
1926): 

“... .Mrs, Southwell says she is prepared to swear to the 
authenticity of her story of the find. She says her mothei’ 
and the children had gone on the beach for a dip in the 
sea. No one was actually by her side, when she picked it 
up. I think it was just as well too: for then her compa¬ 
nions would justly claim to have an equal share of the relic. 
She naturally made mention of it to her mother, who said; 
‘ Don’t! What rubbish 3^011 pick up, child 1 ’ Still, Mrs. 
Southwell was not inclined to throw it away, but took it to 





Plate 42. 



kittle Mount, Saidapet; Marble altar and statue of St. Thomas within 
St. Thomas’ Cavt). Cf. p. 120, No. 275. 
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her father for his inspection. The result you are aware of 
already. 

“ I noted with the deepest interest your endeavour to 
place on it a historical date, and other details, especially 
your suggestion of a shipwreck; but the idea that struck 
both of us at first was that, as that part of the place 
(Elephant Point) was so prone to bad weather and heavy 
seas, some x>ious, saintly person may have consigned this 
treasure (which to him must have been all he had to save 
himself and his companions) into the sea, believing thereby 
it would be the oil on troubled waters. This was our first 
and—1 may say—our constant and firm idea. Even just 
now, wliile writing about it, I felt an apprehension that 
you might ridicule the simplicity of it; yet, on the other 
hand, T felt something stronger forcing me to speak out 
and plainly too, impressing me that tlie simplicity of the 
idea itself is sufficient to be convincing; for 
1 am truer than Truth’s simplicity, 

And simpler than the infancy of Truth. {Shakes/).) 

“ It is with this idea and conviction that we had ventured 
to put it to the use I mentioned in my previous letter. 
It is not for me as a layman to proclaim anything, but I 
would very much like to have it with me for no other pur¬ 
pose but that for whic^h it has already been in use by us, 
that is for the sick, and, as you know, no one can foretell 
sickness. 

“ So much for that part. Now for the cliips. You see, 
Mrs. 8. says she is prepared to give all statements on oath, 
if required to do so. Slu^ says that those chips were there, 
when the thing was found. 1 for one saw them there, when 
we first met in 1918, and I can safely vouch for no new 
cuts or chips. 

“I am sorry I neglected to answer your questions in the 
first letter, but we are both of oihnion that the object under 
the foot [of the Madonna] was intended to represent the 
Serpent’s head under her foot.... 

‘‘1 appreciated it [the ivory] so much that I guarded it 
most zealously and never went out of my way to put it in 
anybody’s hands ; but for the time it has betm with us I can 
swear that the same story was given of it by Mrs. 8.^ 1 

cannot recollect now to wdiom else it was related; but 1 
think that at Sonepore it was mentioned to a Bengali 
gentleman who was very interested in our religious books, 
etc. His name is Babu E. B. Mukherjee, D.T.S.’s Office, 
Sonepore (Saran). Never to anybody was it shown unsoli- 

^ The first intimation I had of the ivory is contained in a post-card, 
written by Mr. Southwell (Kishanganj, Febr. 2, 1926). There I find: “1 
have a piece of ivory which was found by my wife, when she was a child, 
on the beach in Burma.” 
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cited. Even to the Rev. Fr. de Bono not a word was said 
till he had asked the question himself. It always remained 
on our altar, till required for the sick. 

Mr. Lucas, Mrs. S.’s father, is still alive, living at No. 
2, Ly«all Road, Allahabad. You may address him direct.” 

No one, least of all myself, will ridicule the suggestion about 
“the oil on troubled waters.” It was in my mind too when 
I spoke above of shipwreck, but I .set it aside, because I expect 
that in a storm a relic like this would have been dipped in the 
water, securely fastened, and would have be^en recovered but 
for a shipwreck. We have not many accounts of medieval 
travellers in our Indian seas ; yet we have one in which—what 
1 had forgotten—a relic was thrown into the sea outright. 

Blessed Odoric of Pordenone, going to China (c. A.D. 1323) 
with the relics of the four Franciscans martyred at Thana, 
Bombay Presidency, A.I). 1321, says : “ As 1 went by sea with 

those bones, towards a certain city called Polumbum [Quilon] 
.... the wind failed us utterly. Then the idolaters came 
beseeching their gods to give them a fair wind ; which however 
was all to no purpose. Next came the Saracens, and wrought 
greatly to have a wind granted to them ; but neither had they 
anything for all their prayers. Whereupon they enjoined on 
rny comrade and me that we should pour forth our prayers to 
God to bestow it upon us. And if this took effect, the greatest 
honour would be shown us. And the skipper said to me, 
speaking in the Armenian tongue, that others might not under¬ 
stand : ‘ If we cannot have a wind, we shall cast those bones 
of yours into the sea.’ Then my comrade and I made prayers 
to God Himself, but seeing that still there was no wind to be 
had, we began to promise ever so many masses in honour of 
the blessed Virgin, if we could but have a wind ; but even so we 
could not obtain any wind at all. So then I took one of thosf? 
bones and gave it to our servant, and told him to go to the bow 
of the ship with haste and east it into the sea. Then, when 
the bone was so cast into the sea, straightway a most favourable 
wind arose, which never failed until it brought us into harbour; 
and thus we got thither safely through the merits of those 
friars.” (Yule, Calhay, 1866, I. 71-73). 

On July 14, 1926, Mrs. I. A. Southwell sent me from 
Kishanganj the following declaration :— 

“I, Mrs. Isis Anne Southwell, do hereby declare my 
readiness to give an oath that the statement made by me 
with regard to the find of the carved ivory is, to the best 
of my knowledge, true, and that such a statement has 
always been given by me with regard to the piece of ivory 
carving. 


Mrs. Isis Anne Southwell.” 
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On May 7, 1926, Mr. Southwell had written: “ Neither 
Mrs. S. nor I shaJl be ‘ up a gum-tree,' if you write to Mr. 
Lucas. They all know that we have the relic. When Mrs. 
S. asked her mother to return it, she did not refuse. As 
ladies do, she answered a question by asking another. 

‘ What will you do with it, child 1' she asked Mrs. S. So, 
Mrs. S. decided to ask no more, but to take it and show 
her mother what she would do with it. That’s all. They 
are all quite well aware that we have it, and that they 
cannot take it back.” 

I wrote to Mr. T. Lucas at the address shown above, and 
received from the place indicated the following answer, dated 
August 21, 1926. 

“ Dear Rev. Father, 

“ Please find in the accompanying enclosure an autograph, 
containing all that I happen to know of the ivory carving. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting long. I have had to 
give myself time to think out particulars of an occurrence, 
between 26 and 27 years ago. It never occurred to me at 
any time that the ivory would come to be subjected to 
scrutiny by an expert. It was enough for me to be the 
possessor of this article lost at sea and found. 

Yours sincerely, 

Thos. Lucas.” 

The enclosure, dated Allahabad, No. 2, Lyall Road, August 
21, 1926, states: 

“With reference to your letter, dated the 3rd instant, 
soliciting information regarding an ‘ ivory carving ’ said to 
have been found in Elephant Point. 

“ I was stationed at Elephant Point when the ‘ ivory carv¬ 
ing ’ in question came into my possession. 

“ There was at the time a small Burman village on the 
island, 

* “ There was a very poor Burman family living in that 
sea-girt village. 

“My predecessor in service had employed as ayah for his 
child a daughter of this very poor, ignorant Burman family. 
As we knew little or nothing of the language, being new¬ 
comers from India, and this servant knew her business— 
she had learnt to use a few English words—I took her on 
as ayah for my little ones. 

“ The village was adjacent to my bungalow, and both 
were directly on the beach, exposed to the sea. 

“The beach was where the children would be taken of 
an evening, and, returning home, the servant would pass 
through the village by way of diversion. 
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“ Returning home as usual one evening with the children, 
the ayah (the Burman girl servant) presented the ‘ivory 
carving’ in question, and expressed the one word 'pya ^ in her 
native tongue. Now this word pya is a Burmese expression 
used where great respect or religious veneration is intended. 
She, therefore, meant to convey to me that the figures in 
the carving wore connected with worship (this by way of 
explanation). The term pya also means ‘ God,’ as 1 always 
understood it. 

“Questioned as to how she came by it, she gave us to 
understand that it ims found. I accepted that statement. 
Such a find on an island w ashed by the sea, as Elephant 
Point was, was quite j)ossible. 

“ I troubled no more, took possession of the ‘ ivory.’ 
by paying a fe^v annas for it, and meant to keep it with me 
for good. 

“The ivory was readily parted with, being of no use 
to a Buddhist, who evidently understood its religious sig¬ 
nificance, hence the application to it of the word pya. It 
was brought to me as the likely person to appreciate it, or 
(with the idea) that it would appeal to a Christian, and 
they knew I was one. 

“The ivory could not have been long in the possession 
of the Burman; had it been so, they could have sold it to 
others, who w^ere there before^ me. 

“To my certain knowledge, the colour of the ivmry was 
greyish in front,^ and brownish at the back, which was 
smooth to the touch. There w^as nothing obscure about the 
carving, as even the Buddhist recognised in the attitude of 
the figures carved thereon an atmosphere of religion. 

“The discoloration is evidently the work of time, or of 
the action of the sea. If at all the ivory in question w as 
held in the bowels of the ocean, the latter, true to tradition, 
had to give it up, which she did. 

“I find nothing new in your observations on the figures. 
The damage to the inscription, the mutilation of the figures, 
even to the fracture in the plate, were all there. 

“ I never looked upon it as a talisman, nor was it put up 
in my house w ith such intent. I secured and meant to retain 
it, not only as a unique work of art and a keepsake, but 
particularly for all that the carving represented, w^hich in¬ 
terested me. 

“ However, if this infoimation will help you in the least 


1 Bhura (Burm.) pronounced p'hra in Arakan, and p'hya, pya in 
modern Burma proper, is in constant application as a style of respect, 
addressed to persons and things of especial sanctity and dignity, 
rhus it is the habitual designation of the Buddha and his images and 
dagobas. Cf. Hobson-Johson, s. v. pra. 

- I would say “ white.”— H. H. 
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to unravel the secret that the carving holds, I should be 

very pleased. 

Yours sincerely, 

Thos. Lucas.” 

We gather from Mr. Lucas’ letter, in spite of differences of 
a material nature, that his impression too is that the ivory 
plaque was recovered from the sea at Elephant Point. Whether 
the actual finder was the Burman girl or Mr. Lucas’ daughter, 
is of lesser importance to the historian, though not in a matter 
of rights. We may note that Mr. S. states in his letter of May 
I, 1926, that Mrs. S. carried the plaque to her father. If the 
ayah presented it in the name of the child under her care, the 
contradiction between the fatlier’s and the daughter’s statement 
would be mitigated. A child of six might remember the find 
and her mother’s remark on the occasion. 

On August 27, 1926, Mrs. S. noted about her father’s letter 
that the ayah had ))een dismissed from the family service by 
the time of the find, that not the ayah^ but the mother would 
accompany the children for a dip, which would be in the fore¬ 
noon, and not in the evening, that a Burmese girl of 14 or 
15 could know little of the religious character of the plaque, that 
the plaque was left with Mrs. Lucas from 1905 and that Mr. 
Lucas did not refer to it from 1917 to 1926. 

My letters to Mr. Lucas (Aug. 30, Sept. 16 and 17, 1926), 
of which 1 sent a copy to Mrs. S., elicited from Mr. Lucas (Sept. 
9, 20, 21, 1926), the following points. He married Mrs. Lucas 
on June 28, 1893 ; his daughter Isis Avas born on Aug. 5, 1894; 
he went to Rangoon mid-June 1898, and W'as posted to Elephant 
Point in January 1899. He left it in November 1900, for Ye, 
Amherst District, whence he went to Mergui. He “guesses” 
that the ayah was 12 or 13 years old when he took her on, and 
that she was with him 6 or 8 months. He “could not vouch” 
that the ayah had obtained the ivory from his daughter, in 
case his daughter found it. As for the few annas given to the 
ayah, they were a gratification rather than a purchase. 

The Assistant Director General of Telegraphic Traffic, 
in his No. 149-G/26, dated Delhi, November 26, 1926, informs 
Mr. D. E. SouthA\ ell that Mr. T. Lucas, a retired Deputy 
Superintendent, was employed at the Elephant Point Telegraph 
Office “from the 28th January, 1889, to the 27th November 
1900 .”! 

Mrs. Southwell may therefore have been in her 6th year 
at the time of the find. Her reminiscences (Sept. 2, 1926) 
about her father’s different postings in Burma are confused, as 
may be expected from one then so young. She did not remember 
the date when the family went to Elephant Point, but calculated 


1 I take this from the original letter lying before me. 
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that they went from Elephant Point to Lyallpur in 190L 
thence to Lahore (summer of 1904), Allahabad (summer of 1906), 
and Lahore (from about March 1907). Her father, she thought, 
went first to Kangoon from India. When he was posted to 
‘Aye/ ’ her mother, who had not yet unpacked, took her to the 
Moulmein Convent. Next her father and mother went to 
‘Aye’ and Mergui. At the convent, she fell ill, went to her 
grandmother’s place at Moulmein, and was from there taken 
by her mother to Elephant Point. The at/ah was dismissed 
after 2 or 3 months; a male cook, taken on after that, was 
dismissed; then came a memorable flood, heavier than usual, 
which washed away the fishermen’s huts, reached the steps 
of the office, and left lier other vivid recollection. Not long 
after that, her father was transferred to India. The find of the 
ivory would have taken place at the end of the stay at Elephant 
Point rather than in the beginning. “ 1 can safely say I well 
remember my mother rubbing and scrubbing the ivory with 
what I now^ call alum, because I often heard my mother tell 
Miss Middleton, Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. Hasslem that her 
Isis had found it on the beach and that she had rubbed it with 
alum. It was always on the altar.” 

No trace of Mrs. Southwell’s name is found in the Moulmein 
Convent Registers, nor does anyone at the Moulmein Convent 
remember her.^ The flood described happened at Ye, according 
to Mr. Lucas.^ We did not find it possible to address other 
witnesses. 

All this notwithstanding, I see no reason to doubt that 
Mrs. Southwell picked up the ivory on the beach at Elephant 
Point in 1900. She died on May 7, 1927, while being taken to 
the Purnea hospital, and was buried at Majlispur. Her hus¬ 
band died the same year. I cannot say what has become of 
the ivory now. 


1 Sic, for Ye. 

2 Letterof Mother Leonie, St. Joseph’s Convent, Moulmein, 10-10-1926^ 
to Mrs. I. A. Southwell. 

3 Mr. T. Lucas’ letter, Allahabad, 20-9-1926, to myself. 



11. Christians in Burma. 


We read in the travels of Hieronimo di Santo Stefano that 
there was a ruined church in Pegu in 1496. 

“While we were thus suffering from cold and heat [at the 
town of Pegu], with many fatigues and hardships, Messer 
Hieronimo Adorno, who was a man of feeble constitution, and 
greatly reduced by these afflictions combined with an ancient 
malady which tried him sorely, after fifty-five days’ suffering, 
during which he had neither physician nor medicine, yielded 
up his spirit to our Lord God. This was at night, on the 
twenty-seventh day of Deceml)er, St. John’s day, in the year 
fourteen hundred and ninety-six. Although the sacraments of 
the church could not be administered to him, as there was 
no priest among us, ^ nevertheless, such was his patience and 
contrition that 1 am sure, judging from the excellent life 
which he had always led, that our Lord God will have received 
his soul into paradises, and to that effect have 1 prayed and 
continually do pray. His body was buried in a certain ruined 
church, frequented by none.” ^ 

We should think that Hieronimo di Santo Stefano buried 
his friend, not in a ruined Buddhist pagoda, but in a Christian 
church. Revolutions were so frequent in Burma, the North 
was so often at war against the South, that, if Christians had 
congregated at Pegu and built a church, as the Hindus congre¬ 
gated and built pagodas far away in the interior, it may have 
proved of short duration. We have but to judge by what 
happened repeatedly to our churches at Pegu in the 17th and 
18th centuries. 

That ruined Church at Pegu may have been of short duration. 
It may have lasted centuries. But we do not know. By whom 
was it built ? By Syrians or Armenians ? By Franciscans or 
Dominicans of the Middle Ages ? We cannot say. A Domi¬ 
nican, Friar AndreVMarie, claims for his medieval confreres an 
enormous field: Ethiopia, India ci^-and fmn9-Gaugetic, Siam, 
Cambodia, Cochinchina, Tonkin, China and even Japan. ^ 1 

can find nothing on medieval Dominicans in China, nor do 1 find 
the Franciscans elsewhere than in China and passing through 
India. Possibly, the Dominicans had a field of apostolate 

1 From this we might argue there were other Europeans at Pegu. 

2 Cf. R. H. Major, India in the fifteenth century^ London, 1857, p. 6. 
—Friar Mattliew EscHiidel, a Hungarian, is said to have reached China 
by land from Tenasserim with merchants (Christians ?), c. A.D. 1399. 
Cf. Fernfto Mendes Pinto, Voyages aduantureux, ch. xevi, quoted by L. 
GailJard, S.J., op. cAt,y pp. 148-149. 

3 Andr6-Marie, Missions Dominicaines de VExtreme Orient, Bauchu, 
Lyow-Paris, 1865, I. 52*53. 
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beyond India. The Franciscan John de’ Marignolli, who visited 
Tartary and China (A.D. 1340-1345), states that only the 
Minorites were known in China.^ 

The ])rcseiice of Christians in Pegu may have led Vasco da 
Gama to say in his lioteiro (1498), “ P^gu is a land of Christians 
and the king is a Christian, and they are all white like us.” ^ 

Perhaps a similar explanation should be devised for other 
places which the early discoverers described as Christian. Wilford 
states, like Friar Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo, that in Malabar 
the Christians were regarded by the Hindus and Jains as 
Buddhists, and Christ as an emanation of Buddha.'^ Might this 
have led to Vasco de Gama’s way of speaking in connection 
with Pegu and Siam ? The supposition would not explain 
why the people of Cael on the Fishery Coast were called Chris¬ 
tians by him, or why the people of all Buddhist countries were 
not called Cliristians. On the other hand, it is clear enough 
that the first discoverers were not accurately informed on 
this matter. Vasco da Gama’s Roteiro places Christians at 
Coleu (Quilon); Cael and Bemguala (Bengal) had Christians and 
a Moorish king; Quorongoliz (Cranganore) had Christians and 
M Christian king; so too Chomondarla (Coromand(d), Pegu and 
Siam; Conjrnata and Pater (50 days’ sailing from Calicut) 
had Cliristians and a (liristian king; Camatarra (Sumatra) was 
of the Christians.'* 

What shall we think of the inevitable FernSo Mendes 
Pinto ? While traversing the lands of Timplan, he was told 
that a (;ei’tain dohn, a disciple of Thomas Modeliar, who had 
been kilh'd at Digum, likewise sulTered martyrdom for having 
jireached the Gospel at the court of the Calarainam King.'’ 
Suffice it to say that Digum, Timplan and Calaminam are with 
Mendes Pinto place-names in Burma, and that the name 
I’homas Modeliar was given by the Indians to the Portuguese 
at Mylapore in A.D. 1521-23, when they dug into St. Tliomas ’ 
tomb, as that of tlio king said to have been buried close to the 
Saint in a separate ‘chapel.’^’* Thomas Modeliar would seem 


1 Yulo, Cathay, II (1866), .341. 

- Yule-Burnell, Hobson-Johson, Ist odn., p. 625, s.v. Pegu. 

Asiatic Researches, X (1808), p. 60. Paulinus {Systema Brahmani- 
cum, Liturgiciim, Mythologicum, lioinae, 1791, p. 161) says : “ The Malabar 
Brachmans call St. Thomas the Apostle Budha, and the Christians they 
call Baudhenmar, as if they had received from Budha or a man full of the 
spirit of God and of piety the institutions of the Christian faith.” 

* Roteiro da, Viagern quo . . . fez Dom Vasco da Gama, em 1497, pub¬ 
lished by D. Kdpke and Dr. A. da Costa Paiva, Porto, 1838, pp. 108, 109, 
112 . 

» No reference is given by Padre Antonio Thomaz da Silva Leitao 
e Castro, in Os livros Indianos e o mariyrio de S. Thofn^, Lisboa, 1882, 
p. 26. I have not traced the passage yet in Mendes Pinto. 

“ Tanimudolyar which in their language means Thomas, servant 
of God.” Cf. Correa, Lendas, II. 726. A rotograph in my possession of 
a M8. sent from Goa after March 22, 1647, and copying an earlier 
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in Mendes Pinto’s mind to be St. Thomas, and John, his 
disciple, might he a form of Vizan, Mazdai’s son, whom St. 
Thomas made a deacon. Digum would be the great pagoda of 
Dagon near Rangoon, and it is quite possible that Armenian or 
other Christians, descendants of pre-Portuguese Christians in 
Burma, tried to connect Calaminam, suggestive of the Calamina 
of St. Thomas’ martyrdom or burial, with the death of a disciple 
of the Saint, and Digum with the temple of King Mazdai 
in which, according to the Passio, St. Thomas was killed by a 
heathen (Brahman?) priest identified perhaps in Burma with 
Brama, Burman; the more so, if they placed Gondophares at 
Mylapore and did not know hoAv to explain Calamina for Myla- 
pore and Mazdai. One of the Greek spellings of Vizan’s name is 
Jouzanes,^ and he is honoured as St. Johannes in the Antiochian 
Church 

The legend of Calaminam and Digum could not well have 
originated among European Christians settled in Burma in tht‘ 
I\)rtuguese pcu iod. After 1523, when St. Thomas’ relics were 
discovered at Mylapore, Mylapore was more than ever Calamina 
in the estimation of Europ(‘an Christians. Before 1523 they 
were still too few in Burma to spread with success in Burma 
the story of Thomas Modeliar and his disciple John; and 
from 1498 they had learned that St. Thomas was buried at 
Mylapore. 

I am not aware that the Calaminan^ of Mendes Pinto has 
yet been identified. 4die Rev. J. M. Jarre, Catholic Chaplain 
at Maymyo (Burma), writes to me (Nov. 18, 1926): Calamina 
means ‘ place of the foreign ruler,’ also ‘ palace of the black 
luler.’ (Jala means foreigner; it may also mean black. Min 
means ruler, governor, even king; and nam is palace, even 
Kingdom.” 

In the Kyanzittba Cave, near Pagan, Burma, Mr. Charles 
Duroiselle, the Superintendent of Arclneology, reports (1922) 
the discovery of a small series of paintings representing, not 
only several Mongol types, which he thinks to be soldiers 
of Kublai Khan’s army, who would have occupied Pagan in 
1387, but crosses which he argues are Christian.'^ 

This discussion is so ably conducted that, in spite of its 
length and some divergences from our views, we wish to take 
it over practically entire with its notes and give it all the 
publicity it deserves. 

These paintings ‘‘ were found some time back painted on 
the walls of the Kyanzittha Cave; careful and exact copies 


document from Mylapore, of Oct. 10, ISS.'l, gives the name of the King as 
Tane Modeliar, and several times as Tome Modeliar. 

1 Ind. Antiq., 1903, p. 7. 

2 Ibid., 1903, p. 157 ; Medlycott, India and the Apostle Thomas, p. 41. 
A summary of the Report appeared in The ^Statesman, Calcutta, 

Sept. 9, 1922 (dak edn.). 
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were made of them. The Kyanzittha Cave, as its name indi¬ 
cates, was built, or at least is supposed to have been built, by 
King Kyanzittha (1084-1112). This cave, clearly destined for 
the habitation of monks, is a low brick monument, half under* 
ground and half above, close to the Nat-taiing Monastery, near 
the Shwezigbn Pagoda at Nyaung-u; as far as has been 
ascertained, it is not mentioned in any inscription found at 
Pagan, and its attribution to King Kyanzittha rests solely 
on popular tradition, which, in the absence of old written 
documents, may be accepted as probable: the date of its 
foundation would fall between A.D. 1084 and 1112. Some 
of the interior walls of the cave are ornamented with a variety 
of well-executed frescoes, which are on the whole very well 
preserved. All do not represent Mongol personages, but those 
that do were probably painted during tlie occupation of the city, 
and their falP therefore may be put down as 1287. One re¬ 
presents a Buddha seated European fasliion on a high chair, 
his feet resting on a lotus; a full-blown lotus is seen rising up 
on its stalk from the back of the chair, at the junction of 
one of the back legs and the seat; the back of the chair is high, 
and trifoliated, the upper portion forming an oval halo round 
the Buddha’s head; he is holding his begging-bowl on his lap 
with both hands Another shows a Buddhist monk, Chinese, 
as his dress indicates ; he is meditating. His eyes are (closed ; 
he holds a rosary in front of his breast, and is seated in the 
posture of meditation, that is on his hams, with his feet crossed 
in front, soles upwards.^ There are one or two others, the 
technique of which certainly shows strong (P. 18) Central- 
Asian influence.’^ But the most interesting figures are those 
reproduced in Plate I. The first (fig. 1) represents a Mongol 
officer. He is seated on a low wooden stool ; on his head is 
a helmet, from the summit of which hangs backwards what 
appears to be the tail of an animal. The upper part of his 
body is clad in a close-fitting jerkin adorned with rosaces, and 
his legs are encased in similarly close-fitting trousers; a 
bandana surroiinds his waist. The features are very clearly 
cut, and the high cheek-bone, almond eye, faint moustache, 
and spare beard are reminiscent of the Tartar type. A bird 
is perched on his left hand. It is not easy to make out 
exactly what kind of bird this is ; the head itself is little bird¬ 
like. It is not a cock nor a parrot. I myself think it is meant 
to represent a hawk or falcon. As is well known, like the 
nobles of medieval Europe, the Tartars wore fond of hunting 
and hawking. As far as is known, hawking was never practised 
in Burma; there is no mention of it anywhere in Burmese 

1 The fall of the Mongols at Pagan (?).— H. H. 

2 Might not this be the Chinese Tamo or Toma, or Boddhi Dharma,. 
between whom and St. Thomas there may bo identity ?— H. H. 

2 These pictures should be published.— H. H. 
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literature ; so that this sport was new to them, and the bird, 
in all probability, unfamiliar. This little detail of a badly 
drawn bird is interesting in that it shows that these pictures 
were painted, not by the Tartars themselves, but probably by 
some local artists. Quite familiar birds, as the parrot, the cock, 
the peacock, etc., the Burmese know how to represent beautiful¬ 
ly, as is attested by old frescoes, stone and plaster-carvings at 
Pagan and elsewhere.^ Figure 2 of Plate I represents a 
Mongol regular in the act of shooting with bow and arrow ; he 
is dressed apparently much in the same way as the first figure, 
but has no hide boots like the officer. Such is, up to now at 
least, the meagre tangible evidence of the passage of Kublai 
Khan’s w arriors in the old city of Mien; passage w liich 
politically shook the country to its foundations, and tolled the 
knell of the first Burmese dynasty. 

“35. Not far from the figures of the Mongol officer and 
soldier, which form the subject of the preceding paragraph, and 
are illustrated in Plate T, are found pictures of crosses, un¬ 
mistakably Christian crosses; as has been said above, the 
Kyanzittha Cave is a Buddhist monument, hence the interest 
of the Christian symbol on its walls, at the Burmese capital, in 
the closing years of the 13th century. The fresco is a square 
measuring 3()''x30". The square is bordered by two lines of 
about a quarter of an inch each in thickness ; the outer one is 
black and the inner pale yellow. Within this square, about 
one inch from the yellow line on the four sides, is a geometri¬ 
cal figure forming another square and made up of thirteen 
small panels marked out by a thin yellow line ; five are in the 
middle ; of these the central one is somewhat larger, the outer 
four coming into contact with it at each of its angles ; around 
these inner five is a series of eight slightly larger panels, the 
space between all these figures being filled with the outlines of 
floral designs in black. It is in each of the eight outer panels 
or squares that the crosses are painted. They are yellowish ; 
the fibres and the knots in the wood are very realistic, leaving 
no possible doubt as to the material intended to be represented. 
Asds well known, the two principal forms of the Christian cross, 
and which were at first used indiscriminately, are the equila¬ 
teral or Greek cross, and the crux capilata or Latin cross, in 
which the lower limb is longer than the three others ; in course 
of time the equilateral cross became the particular emblem of 
the churches in the East, and the cross with unequal limbs 
became popular in the West. Our fresco represents both 
kinds, and four of each, the Latin crosses being somewhat 
bigger than the others. These crosses are, as far as is known, 

1 “But some birds in Burma resemble the hawk; hence, the non¬ 
descript bird on the Mongol officer’s fist is probably to be put down to 
defective craftmanship.”— C. D. 
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tbe earliest testimony, if not of established Christianity, which 1 
doubt, at least of the presence of Christians in the Buddhist 
metropolis. This must not be taken to mean that Christianity 
had never before been heard of in Burma, that Christians had 
never set foot on its soil; there is on the contrary a reasonable 
likelihood to the contrary ; for. in the south of India, Chris¬ 
tianity had, at the end of the 12th century, been established 
for nigh on seven centuries already, and it had not been un¬ 
known either, though for a somewhat shorter period, to the 
north-west and north beyond Burma ; unfortunately, there is 
(P. 19) no documentary evidence, internal or external, to 
enlighten us on the subject in so far as this province is con¬ 
cerned. From which side had the Christian or Christians res¬ 
ponsible for those representations come ? Were they settled 
there or merely passing through ? These are questions, an 
attempt to elucidate which may prove interesting. 

‘‘ St. Thomas the Apostle chose India for the field of his 
labours, and suffered martyrdom and was buried at the Little 
Mount at Mylapore,^ a suburb of Madras. It was for a time 
thought that this legend rested on pretty solid foundations, but 
later researches have proved that St. Thomas never went to 
South India and was not therefore buried there ^ All the best 
early evidence, that is, from the third century to the 6th, tends 
to show that he evangelised the Parthian Empire, and that, by 
India, he is understood to have also carried his labours into a 
region including the Indus valley, but never went any further 
to the south of it into Hindostan proper.-^ The first reliable 
intimation we have of the existence of Christianity in Southern 
India dates from the fith century and is found in the works of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes (535 A.D.). He travelled in South India 
and tells us that in Ceylon there was then “ a church of Chris¬ 
tians witli clergy and a congregation of believers”; he did not 
know, however, whether Christianity was established anywhere 
further East; * he adds that there were Christians also at Male, 
that is Malabar. Tliese Christians were of East Syrian origin 
and had come to India probably to avoid persecution.^ The 
Christians in Malabar were, and are known as “the Christians 


1 At the Cathedral of S. Thom6; not at Little Mount.— H. H. 

- It cannot bo said that this is proved.—//. //. 

The reader who has followed us so far will know what to think of 
this point and others in this paragraph on which we do not comment.— 
//. H. 

^ Cosmas’ ignorance as to the existence of Christians beyond Tapro- 
bane or Ceylon, has been turned into an argument against the existence 
of Christians at Mylapore. Germann, op. cit., pp. 130-137, answers that 
• beyond ’ may mean, not the Indian mainland, but the countries towards 
China, and that “the isolated church of Maiinpur, which after all stood in 
the closest connection with the Church of Malabar, must have appeared to 
him as an appendix of Male.”— H. H. 

Tliis statement is too general.— H. //. 
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oi St. Tlaomas” ; there is no doubt that they were Nestorians; ^ 
St. Thomas seems to have been their special saint, hence the 
pious legend that he had evangelized South India and was 
buried there. From that early period there were Nestorians in 
Malabar up to the time they were converted by Catholic 
Missionaries in the 16th century. Such being the case and 
considering the relations, commercial and otherwise, which 
existed between Burma and Southern India since the early 
centuries of our era; considering also the extraordinary expan¬ 
sive and proselytising spirit of the Nestorians, who soon became 
known all over Asia, there is a great probability that Christians 
of St. Thomas, laymen or clergy or both, found their way to 
Burma at some time or other; if so, whether their influence was 
in any way felt, whether they succeeded in founding here and 
there small Christian communities, as they had done in India, 
is a problem wliich will probably never be solved. The fact 
that the crosses found at Pagan are painted on the walls of a 
Buddhist monument, goes, I think, far to show the unlikelihood 
of a community, however small, of South Indian Nestorians 
being established at the Burmese capital: in such a ease, they 
would have had a church, or a chapelor at least a house 
wherein to meet; and wovdd not have painted crosses in a 
Buddhist cave. Presumptive evidence points rather to the 
north-west as the route by which t}ies(‘ Christian symbols came 
to Burma.^ 

1 Were there no (’hristians in Sonthern India before the condemnation 

of Newtorins at Ephesus (A.l). 431) ? Were there none in China ? Then- 
doret {Scrino IX de Icgihus- : Migne, t. 83, col. 1038) says of the 

Apostles, “oiir fishormon and pui)licHns and Paul,” that ‘'they carried 
the laws of the gospel to all the nations. They iruhiced into receiving 
the laws of the Crucified, not only the Romans and those living vmdor 
their sway, bub the Scythic and Sarmatic nations, and the Indians, and 
the ^Ethiopians, and the Persao, and Sh'ae, and the Hyrcani, and the 
Bactrians, and the Britanni, and the Cyrabri, and the Gonnani, in a word, 
every race of men, and all nations.” Theodoret was born in 3HG (393 V) 
and died in 457 (458 't). Long before him, (c. A.D. 303 -305), Arnobius 
wrote in Advejrsus Genies that the new power which had arisen from the 
works wrought by the Lord and his Apostles “had subdued the flame of 
human passions, and brought into a hearty acceptance of one faith a vast 
variety of races, and nations the most different in their manners. For 
we can count up in our reckoning things achieved in India, among the 
Seres, Persians and Medes; in Arabia, Egypt, Asia and Syria; among the 
Galatians, the Parthians, and the Phrygians; in Achaia, Macedonia and 
Epirus; in all the islands and provinces which the rising or the setting 
sun looks down upon.” Quoted from Max. Biblioth. Fatrum, 1677, 11. 
448, in Yule, Cathay, 1 (1866), LXXXIX n. 3.—//. H. 

2 “ The broad tolerance of those times would have viewed such a 
building with no disfavour; there can still be seen a Vishnuite temple 
rigVit in the midst of the grandest Buddhist monuments ; see Duroiselle’s 
“the Nat-Hlaung-Kyaung, Pagan,” in Annwxl Report, Archmological 
Survey of India, for 1912-13, page 136 ff.”— C. D. 

2 “ The literature on the history of the Christians of St. Thomas and 
early Christianity in Southern India is rather voluminous; the interested 
reader is referred to the following: C. Swanston, A Memoir of the Primi- 
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“The history of the spread, at an early period, of Chris¬ 
tianity in the East, that is Central Asia and China, was up to a 
few years ago rather involved, and forms the subject of a rather 
voluminous, but intensely interesting literature. It is the 
Nestorians who were the first apostles of this vast extent of 
territory. Nestorius was the patriarch of Constantinople, and 
after the condemnation of his heresy by the Council of Ephesus 
in 431 and his banishment, his opinions began to spread rapidly 
to Persia. It is however about the 7th and 8th centuries that 
their progress further East to Central Asia and China assumes a 
(P. 20) real importance. There was already a Metropolitan see 
established in China in the middle of the 9th century, and the 
Nestorians were numerous in Central Asia; in fact, they were 
found all along the route from Persia to China, principally on 
land, but also along the sea route. It is not the place here to 
follow their fortunes. Suffice it to say that in China proper 
they suffered a heavy blow when the edict for their proscription 
was promulgated in 845, though there is evidence that they 
continued to exist, if not exactly to flourish, in Central Asia. 
There was a great recrudescence of missionary activity in the 
12th and 13th centuries, during the reigns of the Great Mongol 
Khans: Chinghiz, Okkodai, Kuyuk, Mangu, Kublai; at the 
beginning of the 13th century the Nestorians were very nume¬ 
rous among the Ouigurs, the Mongols and the Tanguts ; ^ the 
Keraites (Kitaii) had been converted at least a century before 
that. All these Great Khans appear to have been rather 
indifferent in the matter of religion, above all that professed by 
their subjects, though they themselves had rather a leaning 
towards Buddhism. But they took great delight in listening to 
discussions among adherents of rival cults: Taoists, Buddhists, 
Musulmans, Nestorians, and sometimes Catholics. Guillaume 
de Rubruck,- a Franciscan monk, who was sent among the 


live Church of Malat/d^ or the >Sj/ri(iit Christians of the A/postle Thomas, 
JJi.A .S., 1. pases l'72-H»2, and II. ;->4-G2, 243-247; Yule's Marco Polo, 
vide in Index ; S. L6vi, Notes sur les Jndo-iScythes, III. St. Thomas, Oondo- 
phares, Masdeo, in Journal Asiallque, 1897 ; W. I’hilipps, The connection 
of St. Thomas with India, in Indian Antiquary, 1903, page.s I ; 145: this 
last is a splendid work and ha.s said the last word on the subject.”— C. D. 

1 “The Tanguts, or, as they are also known, the Si-Hia, were the 
descendants of the Tang Yang, and therefore of Tibetan origin, and their 
language l)elonged to tlie Tibeto-Burman family. As nearly as the 8th 
century they had spread along the upper course of the Yellow River. In 
the Dth century tlieir kingdom corresponded to the province of Kan Su. 
8i-Hia (the Western Hia) was i)roperly the dynastic name of the kingdom ; 
it originated in 883, when the chief of the Tang Yang helped the Emperor 
Hi Tsung to defeat the rebel Hung Ch’au ; as a reward lie was affiliated 
to the imperial clan of the Hia, and created Duke of the Hia. The 
Tanguts were for a time a thorn in the side of China. They were con¬ 
quered in 1227 by the Mongols.”— C. D. 

2 “There was a good number of travellers in Central Asia and China 
in the 13th century ; but the following are the principal, from whose works 
and letters knowledge has been derived: J. of Plano Carpini (Plan 
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Tartars by St. Louis, King of France, and who resided at the 
court of Mangu for some time, tells us of such a discussion which 
took place on the 31st of May 1254, at Karakorum between 
Mnsulmans, Buddhists and Nestorians, and in which the 
Buddhists were worsted. He reached the Mongol Court at Kara¬ 
korum in 1253, and tells us how he met, in a tent surmounted 
by a cross, not far from that of the Great Khan, an Armenian 
monk who had come from Jerusalem to convert the Emperor 
Mangu ; how again, the chief wife of Mangu, and her children 
and some ladies, came to the Nestorian chapel. They all 
prostrated themselves on the ground, touched the images with 
their right hand and then kissed it; Mangu also came in and 
made the Franciscans sing hymns. These little details show 
how Christianity in several of its forms: Catholic, Armenian. 
Nestorian, was not only tolerated, but revered by some of 
the very highest at the court of the Great Khans. That among 
the immediate entourage of these Tartar Emperors, among 
their troops and officers, there was a large number of Christians 
cannot be doubted; historical records, as a matter of fact, show 
this to have been the case. It is even recorded by Flan Carpin 
that the Great Khan Kuyuk (died 1248) had intended becoming 
a Christian. The conditions during the reign of Kublai Khan 
(1260-1294), whose troops took Pagan in 1287, were in no way 
different from those obtaining under his predecessors; he himseif 
had a Christian bodyguard of 1,000 warriors, and Christians 
were to be found among his troops and no doubt among his 
officers. We learn from a Chinese work of the 12th century, 
quoting an earlier work of the 11th century, that there was a 
Nestorian church at Ch'eng-tu in Sze-Ch’wan built by people 
from Central Asia; and Marco Polo is quite explicit as to the 
existence of Nestorians in Yunnan in the 13th century. 

'‘The above skt‘4ch is necessarily very short and therefore 
imperfect, and the reader, for fuller information, is referred to 
the principal works on the subject,^ but even so it will be seen 
that the assumption that there were at least some (P. 21) 
Christians in the Mongol contingent which reached Pagan, rests 
on solid foundations and carries a feeling of vraiaemhlance, not 


Carpin), sent in 1215 by Pope Innocent IV. with a letter to the Tartar 
Emperor and his people; returned to France in 1.247, William of 
Rubruquis (Guillaume de Rubruck), sent by St. Louis of France in 1253.; 
roturned 1255. Hayton (Hethura) 1., King of Little Armenia: started in 
1254 and returned 1255. Marco Polo, the greatest and most interesting 
of all, 1271-1299. Jean de Monte-Corvino started 1289 and resided in 
China for many years.”— C. D. 

1 Yule, Marco FoLo; W. W. Roekhill, Williani de Rubruck; D’Ohsson, 
Hietoire des Mongols-, Havret, Stele chretienne de Si-nyan-Jou; Pelliot, 
Chretiens d'Asie Centrale, etc. See also previous footnote,” -6’. D. 

Add two studios by A. Mingana : The early spread of Christianity in 
the Far Fast, in : Bulletin of the John Rylanda Library, Vol. 9, No. 2, July 
1925 ; and : The early Spread of Christiaivity in India, ibid., Vol. 10, No. 2, 
July, 1926. 
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to say certitude, which study of the subject serves only to 
strengthen. How long were the Mongols in Pagan after its fall ? 
Probably not very long; a few weeks at the most; long enough, 
anyway, to allow them to paint, or cause to be painted, all 
these curious frescoes mentioned in the foregoing paragraph on 
the walls of the Kyanzittha cave. The fact that the crosses 
here discussed are found painted among images of warriors,' 
monks and others bearing unmistakable Mongolo-Chinese charac¬ 
teristics, tends to show that these crosses were painted by, or 
at the instance of, Christians among the troops of the Great 
Khan who entered Pagan in 1287. 

“37. Although Europeans have known Burma for nigh 
on five centuries^ and European influence made itself felt 
gradually in many ways: economic, political, etc., it does not 
appear to have made itself felt for some centuries in Burmese 
religious art and architectun^; in so much at least as T am 
aware, Burmese temples and their decorations shew not the 
least trace of such influence till the beginning of the IStli 
century, and then only at (J\ 22) Amarapura, the then capital. 
But that influence is unmistakable, above all as regards 
frescoes, and sculptures ornamenting some temples and monas¬ 
teries.’’ 

May we hope that Mr. Duroiselle will give us more of these 
frescoes in the Kyanzittha Cave? At p. 41, App. E., I find 
that only three have been photographed, from drawings pre¬ 
pared in the Superintendent’s Office, i.e.., Nos. 6 to 9 (annual 
numbers) or Nos. 2209 to 2211 (serial numbers). One of these 
3 photographs is that of the crosses; the other two must be 
figs. 1 and 2 of Plate 1, in the Report for the year ending 31st 
March, 1022. 

As the photograph of the fresco of the crosses was not 
published in Mr. Duroiselle’s Report for 1922, I applied for a 
copy, and was further given permission by Sir John Marshall . 
Director General of Archjeology for India, to publish it, a 
favour for which I am didy grateful. 

Mr. Duroiselle is, I believe, right in feeling strong on the 
subject of the Christian character of these crosses, even though 


1 “ The first European who visited Burma was Nicolo di Conti; he was 
first in Tenassorim and Arakan, and at Ava about 1430. Next comes the 
Russian Nikitin, who, during his travels in the East between 1468 and 
1474, visited Pegu. Two Genoese, Hieronimo di Santo Stefano and 
Hieronimo Adorno, came from South India to Pegu; the latter died there 
in 1496, and was buried by his friend Santo Stefano in a church then in 
ruins; this seems to indicate there may have been a mission in Pegu 
before that. Whether the church had been Catholic or Nestorian, there 
is no means of ascertaining; but from the early centuiies of our era, there 
had been Nestorian Christians in Malabar and Ceylon. After the disco¬ 
very of the Cape of Good Hope in November 1497 and the arrival of 
V^sco da Gama at Calicut in May 1498, the influx of merchants and others 
to Burma becomes almost uninterrupted.”— G. D. 
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they are different in form from the crosses incised on stone found 
thus far in China, Ceylon, Malabar and MylaiDore. The sym¬ 
metry of the complicated drawing, the eightfold repetition of a 
cross in two sets of four each—the Latin or longer crosses being 
on the bigger petals, the four Greek crosses on the smaller 
petals, of an eight-petalled lotus fresco, and a ninth cross occu¬ 
pying the centre—especially the fact, vouched for by Mr. 
Duroiselle, that the fibres and the knots of the wood have been 
realistically imitated, cannot be the result of mere fancy; they 
point to set purpose, to the religious character of the crosses. 
What Mr. Duroiselle calls the floral designs may be compared 
with some of the floral or cloud-like designs of Christian crosses 
in Chin a.^ 

If the crosses are Christian, as I think they are, one cannot 
well understand how they came to be painted by Christians in 
a shrine occupied at the time by Buddhists. Were they painted 
by Buddhists in imitation of what tliey had seen done by 
Christians, say the Mongol soldiers of Kublai Khan, whom they 
would also have depicted on their walls ? That would argue 
Christian influence on Buddhist art, and the presence of Chris¬ 
tians, with perhaps a place of worship in other parts of Pagan. 
Or may the cave have served as a place of Christian worship, 
either for the soldiers of Kublai Khan or even for an earlier 
colony of Christians from China or from Southern India? A 
place of Christian worship might have become a place of 
Buddhist worship in the sequel, either by the gradual deterio¬ 
ration of its congregation and clergy or through Buddhist 
supersession. We must suspect that ancient Nestorian churches 
in China eventually lost their Christian character and became 
heathen pagodas through one or other of these causes. In 
India, in the beginning of the I4th century or earlier, many 
Christian churches, according to Friar Jordanus of Severac, 
were turned forcibly into mosques by Muhammadans from 
Multan, and their endowments and properties were confiscated.^ 
If something similar had happened for the Kyanzittha Cave, 
can we be sure that what is described as paintings of Buddha 
and Chinese Buddhist monks is really Buddhistic ? If it is, 
may it not have been added later ? The presence at Pagan of 
Christians from Southern India, in particular from the Telugu 
country or from near Mylapore, would not at all be surprising, 
considering that the Vishnuites (from Southern India?) had 
a temple at Pagan, and that the Christians of India were great 
traders. 

It is easy to ask questions. We feel, however, little 

i.,pp. 1 

or H. Havret, S.J., La stMe chrHienne de Si-ngan-fou^ Pt. II, 176; 177; 
180. 

2 Yule, The Wonders of the East by Friar Jordanus, 1863, p. 23. This 
was in Lesser India, i.e. in Sind and Gujarat up to Kanara. 
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Teverence for a remark made on Mr. Duroiselle’s report by Mr. 
Lewisohn, the Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma. 
'‘^Some of the crosses,” he writes, “are the same as the multi¬ 
plication sign, which is not a specifically Christian symbol. If, 
however, the design is not of religious import, it may perhaps 
be of interest as a very early specimen of Cubist art.” ^ 

What has the ('ubist art to do with Burmese art and a 
multiplication sign ? Or a multiplication sign with a fresco ? 
Why not argue that all Greek crosses are a sign of addition, 
and when turned to the proper angle, primeval signs of multi¬ 
plication ? Might not some signs of addition and multiplication, 
among them those of the Kyanzittha Cave, be Christian crosses % 
What shall we make of crosses whose lower vertical limb is 
longer than the other three ? What of crosses which the painter 
took pains to represent as made of wood ? Mr. Lewisohn’s 
facetious speculations are worse than regrettable. They are a 
disgrace in an official document. I am not Mr. Duroiselle’s 
spokesman, V^ut 1 feel the stronger for him, because, as these 
slighting comments on a most valuable discovery came from his 
superior officer, Mr. Duroisello was forced to keep silent. Thes(' 
same cheap icmiaiks may have been the reason why a repro¬ 
duction of tlie fresco was not published with Mr. Duroiselle’s 
r(‘port. 

To the Christians of the East and of the West it was not 
oven a matter of indifference which kind of tree the w(X)d was 
of on which our Lord was crucified. Ibn Muhallal (c. 941 A.D.) 
speaks of the Christians near Naja, tributary to Thathah, who 
carried away a kind of wood which fire would not burn, believ¬ 
ing that Christ had been criHufied thereon.'^ 

Duroiselle’s fresco of nine crosses may be compared with 
the woven iiorizontal bottom of a Chinese bedstead pictured by 
Gaillard in his Croix ei Stcaslika e}t Chine, p 55. it shows 8 
crosses in paiiels round a cross in the central panel, this central 
cross being itself flanked by smaller crosses in each angle of the 
central cross. All the crosses are equal-armed. The arrange¬ 
ment is again that of an eight-petalled lotus ; eight crosses are 
on the petals; tlie central cross with its four smaller crosses is 
in the cup of the lotus. 

Fernao Mendes Ihnto, while referring to Chinese intercourse 
with Burma two centuries earlier than under Kublai Khan, 
would seem to speak of a temple erected to a cult foreign to 

1 Cf. Report of the Superintendent, Arch, Survey, Burma, Rangoon, 
1922, p. 2. 

- Ynle, Cathay, I (1866), cxi; clxxxvii; Thathah was a month’s 
journey from Harkah or Harkat in the direction of China. Harkah was 
itself east of Khorasan and the Muhammadan cities of Mawarulnahr. Cf. 
also Yul(\ Marco Polo, I (1875), pp. 132-145. On the woods of the cross 
of Clirist (palm, olive, cypress, and citron) see John do’ Marignolli (c. A.D. 
1348) in Yulo, Cathay, 11 (1866), pp. 364-365. Sir John do Maundeville, 
Travels, ch. 2, has : cypress, palm, cedar and olive. 
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Burma. “And in the Kingdom of Pegu, where I have often ^ 
been, I have seen one [a temple]” like unto this (the temple of 
Bigay potim, that is to say God of a hundred and ten thousand 
Gods, Corchoo fungane ginaco ginaca, which according to their 
report signifies ‘strong and great above all others’), named by 
those of the Country Ginocoginano,'' the God of Greatness,* 
which Temple was in times past built by the Chineses, wlien as 
they commanded to the India’s, being according to their Suppu* 
tation, from the Year of our Lord Jesus Christ 1013, to the 
Year 1072, by which account it appears that the India’s were 
under the Empire of China but only fifty and nine Years, for 
the Successour of him that conquered it, called Evitagano,"' 
voluntarily abandoned it, in regard of the great expence of 
money and blond that the unprofitable keeping of it cost him.” 

Diogo do Couto makes some wild guesses about St. Thomas 
with reference to a bell and an anchor found in Pegu. 

“ When the flower-born fisherman, the founder of the 
dynasty of Pegu Kings, started building the town of Pegu, he 
also wished to build to his Idols some Temples, which they call 
Varellas; and so he began to dig the foundations of one w hich 
he had decided to make very sumptuous. And below, in the 
foundations, they found a copper bell, shaped like ours. It 
was seven fathoms (brai^as) in circumference, a palm and a half 
thick on the sides, and three fathoms high; around it, below, 
there was an inscription and beautifully wrought letters in relief, 
the characters of which are not known nor understood (P. /5.9) 
by all those Gentios. He ordered to place this bell on the 
Varella, which was one of the great labours of the world and 
\ras held in much veneration by all the Gentios. 

“And, while making our conjectures on this matter, ii 
seems to me that the bell was the work of the Apostle St. 
Thomas, who journeyed there preaching the Law of Grace, that 
countT}^ being inhabited then by Chins [(fliinese]: for they have 
it in their writings that they were already the masters of those 
Kingdoms ; and so they have still many of their things, because 
the work of their Temples, which are Varellas, was doubtless 
by the Chins, and this kind of bells'was never used in the East 
except by Christians, and the Holy Apostle must ha\ e liad 
them founded by the Chins, who are the best workmen to be 
found in the world for all manner of handicrafts. And this 

1 Algumas vezes : sometimes. Cf. Hist. Oriental de las peregrinaciones 
de Fernan Mendez Pinto, translated into Spanish by Francisco de Herrera 
Maldonado, Madrid, 1664, ch. 96, p. 173, col. 1. 

- Another temple of another god idol {ibid.). 

Ginocoginana {ibid.). 

^ God of all greatness {ibid.). s Oxiuagam {ibid.). 

6 Cf. The Voyages and Adventures of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto . 

written originally in the Portugal tongue... ,T)one into English by H. 
C[ogan], Gent. The Second Edition Corrected and Amended, London, 
1063, ch. 30, section 2 (read 3), p. 119. 
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opinion of mine about the Chins having been lords of these 
Kingdoms is confirmed by this that, when the first King dug 
the foundation for the building of his palaces, they found 
underground an anchor of cast iron, which is made in China 
only; it had four flukes, like those of our galleys {gales), and 
was so big that in our owm times it was used on the ship of a 
Portuguese merchant called the Lagra (hum mercador Por- 
tugues chamada a [s?‘c] Lagra, morador....) an inhabitant of 
the colony of S. Thome. A few^ years ago (P. 460) this anchor 
was lost in the same sea of Pegu, where the ship that used it 
was lost. Else, we may think also that this anchor belonged to 
one of the ships sent by King Solomon to those parts in quest 
of things for the Temple of Jerusalem. Hence, it seems that 
the sea already reached up to the City of Pegu, and that the 
ships cast anchor there, that is at the distance we said, all of 
which w'as coverc^d by that deluge Avhich, they say, swallowed 
up, more than a thousand years ago, and covered more than a 
liundred leaguers of land : ^ and, as 1 presume, the whole was 
then peopled l)y the Chins.” - 

Baron Textor de Ravisi is the author of a .Mhnoire stir la 
Vierge du Temple de Shoe-Dagon-Prah d Rangoun, in Exiraits des 


1 Cf. do Couto, Da Asia, Tom. viii, Dec. xii, lib. 5, c. 3, Lisboa, 
1788, p. 455. There do Couto says that at first all was water up to the 
Kingdom of Brania, a distancie of 60 le.agues. To the Portuguese Pegu 
was Lower Burma; Brama, i.e, Burma, was north of the Kingdom of 
Pegu, in other words it was Ava. 

Cf. ibid., pp. 458-360. 

Another remarkable thing about the Shwe Dagohn Pagoda is its 
t)oll, 14 feet high, feet across, and weighing 42 tons, the third largest 
l)eil in the world. This bell has a history. After the second Burmese 
war ill 1853, the Knglish made an attempt to carry it as a trophy to 
('alcutta, Imt ere they shipped it the monster toppled over into the 
hlangoon river, and sank to the bottom. With the appliances then at 
liand they were unable to got it up again. After a time the Burmans 
made a request that tlioy might have it. Yes, they might have the bell, 
if they could get it. They succeeded in raising it out of the river, and 
liauled it back in triumph to the position it occupies to-day.” Cf. Fo-ur 
years in Upper Bprma, by W. R. Winston, London, C- H. Kelly, ‘1892, 
p. 132. 

The second largest bell in the world is said by the same author to be 
that of the Mengohu Pagoda of Mandalay, a picture of which appears in 
his book at p. 133; the largest boll is that of Moscow {ihid., p. 134). 

Gasparo Balbi visited the Dagon pagoda in 1583. A staircase led up 
to it, divided into three flights of 40, 30 and 20 steps. At the highest 
flight of stairs stood two angels of stone with a crown in three tiers. 
“ On visiting this place, at the foot of the first staircase, when one ascends, 
I turned to the left, and, with some Portuguese who were in my company, 
we found in a hall a very big bell, which, when we measured it, we found 
to be seven paces and three palms; the whole of it is full of letters, from 
the top to the bottom, so close that one touches the other; and they are 
very well made, clear and polished, but there is not a nation that can 
understand them, not even the people of Pegu; and they have not even a 
remembrance whence it came or how it was carried there.” Cf. Viaggio 
deir Indie Orientali di Oasparo Balbi, Venetia, 1590, fol. 97r. 
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Iravaux de 1864 d 1867 de la JSociete academique de St. Quentin 
(St. Quentin, Jules Moreau, 1866), pp. 1-37. This was followed 
by a Deuxieme mhnoire sur Vidole de la Vierge du temple de 
Shoe-Dagon-Prah d Rangoun {Indo-Chine), pp. 37-66. The notes 
I took at St. Joseph’s College, Tcichinopoly, in 1923, during a 
perfunctory examination of these articles, show that the statu¬ 
ette, which Textor do Ravisi acquired during his stay at Karikal 
and thought might be a Madonna, does not hold a child. To 
suggest that the statue is a Madonna or that it should be 
compared with the Kuanin of China, who is generally represented 
with a child, may appear therefore superfluous. It is not even 
sure that the statuette represents a woman, de Milloue, Director 
of the Musee Guimet at Lyons, to which the statuette was 
presented in 1879 by Textor de Ravisi, holds that it represents 
Gautama Buddha.^ 

I should not have adverted to this statuette, if there were 
not a chance that the Baron be right. Opinion is still divided 
about the person of Kuanin. Friar John de’ Marignolli, express¬ 
ing probably the opinion of highly-placed Chinese Christians of 
liis time (1342—end of 1345), plainly states that the cult of the 
Madonna was not unknown in one of the temples of China. At 
the risk of being counted among the retrogrades, I record 
this opinion here: “Also all the pliilosophers and astionomers 
of Babylon and Egypt and Chakhia calculated that in the conjunc¬ 
tion of Mercury with Saturn a girl should be born, who, as a 
virgin, without the knowledge of men, should bear a son in the 
land of Isra(fl. And the image of this virgin is kept in great 
state in a temple in Kampsay, and on the first appearance of 
the moon of the first month (that is of February, which is the 
first month among the Cathayers) that new year’s feast is cele¬ 
brated w ith great magnificence, and with illuminations kept up 
all the night.” ^ 


1 Cf. Ind. Anliq.^ XII (I88.‘i), p. 312. Cf. also Congres international 
des Orientalistes: Compte-rendu de la premiere ^session, Paris, JS7.'i (t. I, 
Paris, 1874), pp. 381-385. In t. II, Pari.s, 1870, jj. 423, there is an illustra¬ 
tion of “some statuettes of Buddha found in India, in 1850, at the foot of 
a tifee called Jelotipei-maram, near a ruined tower.” I have little doubt 
that the allusion is to what was found near the ruined ‘ Chinese ’ tower of 
Negapatam, then within the grounds of the Jesuit College transferred 
later to Trichinopoly. For a picture of the tower see Yule, Marco Polo, II 
(1875), 320. 

2 Cf. Yule, Cathay, II (1866), pp. 393-394, where see Yule’s objections. 

For the cult of Kuanin supposed to be the Madonna see L. Gaillard, S.J., 
Croix et swastika, 2nd edn., pp. 167 -171, Fr. F. de Qneyvoz {Conquista, 
p. 30) says: “ As God made him [St. Thomas] the Apostle of the 

Universe, he loft traces of his presence in the whole of it; and even in 
China he sowed so much the new Law which he preached and the 
prodigies with which he confirmed it, that one of its Emperors sent at that 
time ambassadors to bring him news about it; and the Devil profiting by 
the occasion, he introduced through them into China, instead of a know¬ 
ledge of the Law of Christ, a new Idolatry, which from that time origin¬ 
ated in that vast Monarchy, as our Missionaries labouring in that 
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The Rev. O. Huysman, formerly in Burma and now of the 
Kumbakonam Diocese, wrote for me the following notes on 
February 2, 1923, at St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, where 
1 met him : 

‘When I was in Northern Burma one of my friends, Mr. 
Gibson, who had been in the Survey Department and who was 
then residing at Mandalay, spoke to me of a surveying expedi¬ 
tion which, as far as I remember, he had made on the side 
of Pakokku, and he said he had found there a pagoda which had 
all the characteristics of our ancient Catholic cathedrals.' This 
might iierhaps be a clue to Mr. Duroiselle. 

“ 1 also remember that, while in North Burma, T heard 
old Fr Lccomte, then in charge of NaVxik, say that tlieie was a 
very mysterious part of the country, where, people said, a white 
Saint had come formerly, and that the inhabitants of those 
parts were of a religion which was neither Buddhism nor 
heathenism ; it could be only a corruption or a vague notion of 
Christianity. ()nc(^ he had succeeded to get people to guide 
him t.o it; but, before tliey reached, they left him, from fear of 
th(^ c'onsequences probably. As far as I remember, that country 
must be in the Chindwin District. .Fr. Lecomte believed in it 
firmly, and he greatly regretted he had not been able to manage 
his exploration successfully. He seemed to say there would have 
been danger in pursuing it.” 

This may be compared with what we find about a Chinese 
Toma or Tamo, who is represented as a White Buddha and is 
spoken of as the son of a South Indian King.- Just so ; Saliva- 
hana (St. Thomas ?), under the name of Vikramamitra, identifi- 
al)le with one of the Vikramadityas, is called the son of tlie 


Christianity have newly (</c 'novo) ascertained. And the memories of 
St. Thomas and of tho ancient Christianity of China may be soon in 
Manoel da Faria e Souza, torno 2.” 

It is remarkable tliat at this early date our Missionaries thus ex¬ 
plained the vision of Emperor Ming-Ti (A.D. 58-04), which not a few 
►Sinologists still explain with reference to Christ (of. Mrs. E. A. (Jordon, 
World-Healers or the Lotus Gospel, I. 27-28). Might not Nagarjuna’s 
tower in South India have reference to the palace built in heaven by St. 
Thomas and the Hymn of the Soul, in which St. Thomas, the singer, 
roprcsonts himself as the conquort)r of the dragon ? 

1 Mr. Gibson was the Settlement Ollicor for the Pakokku District. He 
wrote tho Settlement Report for that District, and may have alluded to 
his discovery in his report. (Letter of Mr. F. C. Clancey, 125 Cantonments, 
Agra, U.P., 16. II. 1926, to myself ) 

- L. Gaillard, S.J., Croi'X et swasiilca en ('hine, 2nd odn., pp. 74n. 1 ; 
78 n. 3; Mrs. E. A, (Gordon, Asian Cristology, index, s.v., Tamo, w'here he 
is described as the “Twin of Shaka.” Our Didymus, of wdiorn the 
Gnostics made the Twin of Christ ? Mr.s. E. A. Gordon {ibid., pp. 250- 
251) believes she discovered a picture of St. Thomas in one described 
as Tamo's in the Forest of Tablets at Sianfu, wherein the ‘ Siri-gan-fu ’ 
stone was housed in 1907. Pelliot {Chretiens d' Asie Centrale, 'm T^oimg 
Pao, 1914) thinks that the place whore it stood before was the very place 
where Olopen built his monastery in the 7th century. 
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Ohosa (Chosha, Chola ?) Raja Gandharupa (Gondophares ?) in 
the Bhagavat, Brahmanda. Vayu and Vishnu Puranas, according 
to Wilford.^ 

Considering that the Irawaddy River cuts across the 
length of Burma, nothing was easier for foreigners than to 
go to ITpper Burma, to Ava. We find a Vishnuite temple 
at Pagan, and, as we have said, Christian traces in the 
Kyanzittha Cave near Pagan. Pakokkii is north of Pagan, 
on the right bank of the Irawaddy, and within easy reach 
of Pagan. It is not impossible that Christians were fixed 
here too, and that they introduced a style of architecture recall¬ 
ing the style of our Western cathedrals. I look with 
much suspicion on the im-Indian architecture of some 
ruined temples in Kashmir. There is a small district of 
Pakokku near the Chin Hills, far away from easy communi¬ 
cation. It is less likely that Mr. Gibson referred to the 
Pakokku near tVie Chin Hills. There may be alive those 
who remember what places, pagoda or pagodas, he refer¬ 
red to. 

The same for Fr. Lecomte. It may not be too late to 
record what traditions he picked up, and in what direction 
and how far he went. The Chindwin River, branching off 
from the Irawaddy westwards, and leading high iij) into 
Upper Burma, may have lured Christians as far as the 
amber and jade mines near the Chindwin 8han State of 
Hkamti. Surely, the ruby mines of Ava were exploited 
from very early times, offering another attraction. 

Ancient Christian communities eventually cut off from 
a Christian base would naturally have drifted away into 
the stronger ambient cults. This is what happened in 
China. The Christian captives dragged from Siriam to Ava 
in 1613 and parked off in the interior might all have 
succumbed to Buddhism by now, but for the labours of 
the Jesuits, Barnabites, and others. Even so, not a few 
apostatised; some, too, of European stock. In 1609 a 
Dominican, Frey Francisco d’ Annunciagao went to the 
king of Taungu to negotiate friendly relations with Siriam. 
“ Here he ransomed many sons and daughters of ancient 
Christians who had already become gentoos.’’ ^ 

A summary of these notes on Burma published in The 
Voice, now edited from St. Patrick’s Church, Moulmein, Nov. 
1920, pp 288-292,^ elicited further particulars. 

Fr. X. Boulanger, the editor of The Voice, states (Nov. 
1926, p. 289) in corroboration of Fr. 0. Huysman’s remarks on 
Fr. Lecomte : ‘‘I myself remember that, when in 1888-89 I was 

1 Asiatick Researches, (1808), p. 43. He refers to the sections on 
futurity. 

2 Cf. J.cf- Proc. A.Si.B., N.S., Vol. 21, 1925, p, 47. 

3 Taken over by The Rangoon Times, Tuesday, Dec. 21, 1926, p. 13. 
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stationed at Myingyan, a few miles above Pakokku and on the 
opposite bank of tlie Irawaddy, I met a woman who told me 
that she was one of a number of people living somewhere up 
the Chindwin, who were not Buddhists, but had a religion of 
their own, and after questioning her 1 came to the conclusion 
that they were the remnants of an ancient Christian community.” 

Fr. J. M. Jarre, writes to me from Maymvo (Burma) on 
Nov. 18, 1926:— 

“In 1889-90, when I was stationed at Amyin, south of Mony- 
wa, in the Lower Chindwin, 1 saw a number of Shans, from the 
east of Burma, returning from a pilgrimage at Alaungdaw Katha- 
ba, a place situated about Long. 94°30' and Lat. 22°20', twenty- 
three miles west of Kani, a small town on the right bank of the 
Chindwin. I made inquiries, and 1 heard that a saint, named 
Kathaba, whose body is said to be picserved intact, is venerated 
there in a cave by many Chins, Burmese and Shans, who from 
time immemorial go there in pilgrimage every year, in th(‘ 
month of February. The saint was not a Buddliist, not a man 
of the land, but a foreigner, they say: of what religion, nobody 
knows. I tried to go and see the place by myself, but was 
prevented from doing so. I learned afterwards from Father 
Lecomte that this was the very place he had wished to visit 
some years before, and a Burmese Cliristian told me how it was 
that he could not find it. Father Lecomte was preceptor 
to some princes, and, as such, under the pretext of giving a 
holiday to his pupils, he asked the king’s permission to bring 
them to Alaungdaw Kathaba. The permission was graciously 
granted, with a ro^i^al order to all chiefs on the way to facilitate 
the pilgrimage of the Father and the princes; but, underhand, 
a secret order was given not to bring them to the real place, 
lest Father Lecomte should perhaps wish to take away the holy 
body. And, in fact, he was brought to Gangaw , a place far be¬ 
yond the true one, and came back without having seen anything. 

Alaimg means corpse; daw, holy, and Kathaba is the 
name of the saint.^ 

“In 1895-96 I was stationed at Meiktila, a town about 45 
miles south-east ot Myingyan. I received the visit of men of 
Mahlaing, a village 32 miles south-east of Myingyan. They 
invited me to go to their village, where, they told me, a good 
number of people among them, who never believed in Buddhism, 
and who miglit perhaps be willing to become Christians, wished 
to hear of our religion, I was sick then, and soon after had to 
leave the place; so I did not go to Mahlaing. 

“Sixteen miles east of Myingyan there is a place called 
Natogyi. A young Burmese Catholic went there a few years 
ago for his trade. He saw near the place the ruins of a big 


1 Here comes a passage on the meaning of Calamina, which we gave 
above, p. 527. 
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building, which he thought might have been a Catholic cathedral, 
called by the people Payo> gyi (that is, big place of worship). 
Is this the pagoda with all the characteristics of our ancient 
Catholic cathedrals mentioned by Mr. Gibson ? I cannot say. 

“According to San Germano, during the reign of Bodaw 
Paya, the founder of Amarapura, many people were burnt 
alive, because they refused to become Buddhists, and called 
themselves worshippers of the true God. The word they used to 
signify ' worshippers of the true God ’ is Talaing, the name of a 
race which occupied Burma years before the Burmese. Whether 
or not these Talaings are a remnant of very ancient Christian 
communities, no one knows at present.” 

I sent this letter to The Voice and commented as follows. 

1. Fr. Boulanger’s note is all too short. Could he recall 
in what way his conversation with that woman from up the 
Chindwin made him suspect her people were the remnants of an 
ancient Christian coinrnunity? 

2. The Atlas of the Imperial (JazeUeer of India, vol. 20. 
1908, shows Monywa, Kani and Gangaw, but not Amyin or 
Alaungdaw Kathaba. The same Gazetteer. Vol. 10, pp. 230- 
231, states of the Lower Chindwin District: “ Man> celebrated 
pagodas are situated in the District. One of considerable (P. 
231) note is Alaungdaw Kathapa, built on the watershed between 
the Patolon and Yoina streams in the Kani township, in 
memory of the Buddhist monk who is said to ha\ e conducted 
the first Synod after the Buddha’s death. A large number 
of pilgrims from different parts of Burma visit it every year. 
Other notable shrines are the Paungwa, the Sliwekuni, the 
Shwegu, the Sataungbyi, the Shwemyindin, the Shwezigon, the 
Shinbyuyatkyi, and the Ingyindaung pagodas. Powundaung, 
a hill about 3 miles east of Lengauk village in the Halingyi 
township, is noted for its numerous cave temples carved out of 
sandstone rock. There are said to be 444,444 images of Buddha 
of different sizes in these recesses.” This seems to land us in 
the midst of Buddhism ; yet, all depends on what is meant by 
Buddha and whether the monk in question was a Buddhist. 

3. 1 find in the Atlas of the Imperial Gazetteer, vol. 26, 
1908, Myingyan and Meiktila, and between the two, on a railway 
line, Mahlaing. Will anyone at Myingyan or Meiktila try to 
discover who were the people of Mahlaing who invited Fr. Jarre 
to their place in 1895-96, and to what religion other than 
Buddhism they belonged ? If there were any remnants of 
ancient Christians in Burma, the first thing to ascertain is 
whether they still worship the cross in some form or other. 
Even this may not now be a safe guide, after so many centuries 
of complete abandonment. 

4. A stone temple like a Catholic cathedral at Nato-gyi 
brings us back to Mr. Gibson’s statement. Nato-gyi is on the 
map. The Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. 18, p. 416, places it in the 
Myingyan District, Upper Burma, between 2U18' and 2P40°N. 
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and 95°,3r and 96°TE., but says nothing of archaeological 
remains. The Archaeological Department, with headquarters 
at Mandalay, must know about this temple. Can we get at its 
liistory ? 

5. Amarapura was founded in 1783 by Bodawpaya (1781- 
1819). Who could have been the Talaings, worshippers of the 
true Cod, whom he burned alive, because they would not become 
Buddhists ? At one time it was fashionable to derive the word 
Talaing from TnlingAna, the Telugu country. Thus Arthur 
Bhayre in On the liistory of Pegu (J.A.S.B., vol. 42, pt. 1, pp. 32 
34, quoted in Hohson-Johson, 1886, p. 676). Prof. Forehham- 
mer (cf. Ilobson-tJohson, ibid.) did away with that theory. If 
there were anything in Phayre’s opinion, we should think of 
Christian Telugus (Kalingas) from near St. Thomas’ tomb settled 
in Burma in very early times, like the Hindus settled there too, 
and that far in the interior. We might expect that some of 
these ‘worshippers of tlje true Cod’ are still extant. Where 
can they be found and what are their beliefs? Do they connect 
themselves with the saint of Alaungdaw Kathapa, oi* with 
temples of a foreign ai’chitecture ? Christians from near Myla- 
pore settled in Burma would naturally have introduced the 
style of architecture prevailing at Myla])or(‘, and that may have 
been foreign, the Christian areintecdure of Persia or Mesopotamia 
adapted to the tastes and conditions at Mylapore.^ 

The- Voice of December 1926, pp. 316-317, contained another 
answer to our inquiries, addressed to the editor by M. Paul, 
St. Xavier’s School, Mandalay. 

“ In the last month’s issue of The Voice, I read the interest¬ 
ing article on ‘ Archaeology ’ by the Rev. Father Hosten. As 
regards the Roman crosses*^ found in a fresco in the Kyanzit- 
tha Cave, near Pagan, a reference had already been made to 
them by the late Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey 
of Burma, Mr. Taw Sein Ko.C.I.E., in his Annual Report, page 
33, for the year 1917. Mr. Duroiselle was first in doubt as to 
their (Christian character. I am glad to hear now that he has 
now come to share the views of his predecessor in office. If 
these crosses were made by Christian soldiers of Kublai Khan, 
there should be other places also, 1 suppose, where similar 
traces of Christianity could be found. I hope that some day 
these will be unearthed by some keen archaeologists. 

“1 have also drawn the attention of the Archaeological 
Department to the mysterious region in the Chindwin District 
alluded to by the late Father Lecomte. Mr. Duroiselle has 
promised me to explore it at his earliest convenience. If I am 
not mistaken, it should be the mysterious cave called Alaung- 


1 I published Fr. Jarre’s letter with my comments in The Voice, 
British Jhirma Press, Rangoon, vol. IG, No. 2, February 1917, pp. 4*1-49. 

- Say : (treek and Latin crosses, rather. 
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daw Cathaba, some 20 miles from Monywa. I heard about 
this about 25 years ago from the late Bro. Cyprian, of St. 
Peter’s School, Mandalay. Anxious to explore this mysterious 
region, I went to Monywa a few years ago, but my little 
expedition proved futile for want of reliable guides. Report 
states that the cave cannot be entered by single individuals, 
but only by a number of people together and with lighted 
torches. Rooks, indeed, owls, and other birds of the night guard 
the place ferociously. The passage through it is fairly wide, 
having a streamlet which enters by one side and comes out by 
the other. As you advance, the roof of the cave slopes down 
gradually, to such an extent that, at last, there is left only 
enough space for one person to creep througli it. The roof Iheii 
rises again gradually, coming at last to its usual height. Far 
away, on a dingy cot in a nook of the cavern, under a glim¬ 
mering light, reposes in state a white figure, with hands 
clasped, and clad in black robes, probably petrified. Some say 
they could even discern faintly something like a cross in his 
hands. When and how^ this mysterious personage came there 
and met his death, nobody could tell. And no bravo mortal 
has since entered the inner vault for fear of evil consequences. 
Burmese pilgrims go there at certain times of the year, and 
put their offerings of food in a cup and float it down the 
streamlet, which brings it back by the other side quite empty. 
Offerings of money are also sent through a hole in the left side 
of the wall of the cave.^ It does not return, but its journey 
down the hole could be heard for some time. Some say it may 
be a missing Catholic missionary by name Cuthbert, which the 
Burmese pronounce Cathaba, come out independently from the 
West with the doughty sons of Portugal to preach the Gospel. 
However, it is now left to Father Hosten and Mr. Duroiselle to 
solve the mystery. ” 

Father P. Laurent wrote from Nabeck to The Voice on 
November 18, 1926 (cf. The Voice, January 1927, pp. 12-13):— 

“I have formerly been stationed in the Upper Chindwin 
for a year, and I did not hear that there had ever been a 
Christian village in those parts. On the left bank of the Lower 
chindwin, the Catholic prisoners from Syriarn were retained at 
a place called Payeinma. But some 180 or 200 years ago, the 
greater number of them migrated and founded the Catholic 
village of Nabeck. Only a few remained at Payeinma and 
became apostates.- 


1 If this is true, the place must contain a regular cubin(>t of Burmese 
coins from the most ancient times. 

2 Nabeck had a church of St. John the Baptist with 1100 Christians in 
1644. Cf. The Voice, 1927, p. 2:}. We do not find Payeinma as a Christian 
settlement in 1644, and wo cannot well expect atPayeinnia forerunners of 
the Nabeck settlement till after the capture of Syriarn in 1613. 

Fr. P. Laurent writes of the Christians of Nabeck: “They know of 
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“ As regards the celebrated place of pilgrimage, Kathaba 
or Kasaba, the Christians believe that the personage whose 
remains have been deposited there was a foreigner whose name 
was Caspar. It is situated on the right bank of the Chindwin, 
some 50 or 00 miles from the river between Monywa and 
Gangaw. The shortest way thereto is through Kani, head¬ 
quarters of a subdivision in the Monywa district Father Jarre 
and myself had heard of Father Lecomte’s mishap when we 
planned to visit Kathaba; but we never started, as it so hap¬ 
pened that, when one was ready, the other was not. 

“ I cannot gather any information as to whether or not 
there have ever been any Christians at Kathaba, and this is 
all I have ever learned concerning the place. 

“ At the time of the annexation of Upper Burma, one of 
our Catholics, an interpreter with some British officers, related 
to me that he had spent one day at Kathaba. There is a little 
height all surrounded with water, and near it a large rest-shed 
for the pilgrims. He did not make any mention of a pagoda. 
There is no village, but a large forest in the neighbourhood. 

“ Some of my Christians here tell me that there is a cave 
in which a human form is seen lying on the back, and alongside 
of it there is a book with two candlesticks, the whole being 
petrified. They also say that now the cave has fallen in and 
that nothing can be seen. 

It is a place of pilgrimage for the Burmese and Sharis, 
and some years ago. when I was stationed at Monhla, Ye-u 
District, I met a Shan woman, who said that she was on her 
way to visit the celebrated spot.” 

1 followed up thes(5 two letters with “ Traces of early 
Christianity in Burma or The Wise King Caspar and Prester 
John of Indue (cf. T'hc Voice, April 1927, pp. 90-96 ; May 1927, 
pp. ii5-i:i2). 

We need not pay any attention to a supposed identity 
between Kathaba or Kathapa and Cuthbert, an imagined 
Portuguese missionary. The Burmese legend about Kathapa 
must be much older; possibly, as old as the pilgrimage to the 
cave. What the people take for a petrified or intact body 
with a cross in its hands, or with two candlesticks and a book, 
is probably a natural foi mation or crystallization of the rock. 

The name Caspar given to Kathapa or Kasaba by some of 
the Nabeck Christians was puzzling. There could be little 


the Payeinma establishment and a few of the present Christians of Nabeck 
have still relatives there or consider themselves related to people there. 
Maghiekan village is better known to our Christians, being nearer to them 
for time and distance ; some of our families still own land or other im¬ 
movable property on that side. Nabeck came next. All here know of 
only three churches built at Nabeck : the first, a wooden one, was pulled 
down about the middle of the 19th century, and replaced by a brick 
building; then came the present church, built in 1911.*’ {Letter from 
Nabeck, 2-6-1927.) 
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doubt that they meant Caspar, one of the Three Wise Kings. 
Did their Caspar belong to the same cycle of Christian legends 
as Mendes Pinto’s Thomas Modeliar and his disciple John ? 
Was the name Kathaba or Kathapa also pronounced Kasaba 
by others than Christians? Was it from the name Kasaba 
that the Nabeck Christians had come down to Caspar? In 
that case, their identification founded on mere assonance was 
not worth pursuing. Could they also have reached Caspar 
from the forms Kathaba, Kathapa ? They could ; but, in that 
case, was it not arrived at through a pre-Portuguese identi¬ 
fication of Kathapa with Caspar ? Pre-Portuguese Christians 
in Burma might have identified Kathaba, Kathapa, Kasaba 
with Caspar through ‘ Gathaspa,’ an old oriental form of 
Gondophares’ name. They could also have come to (fiispar- 
Gondophares through the Kandapa of Tamil and Malabar 
Christian tradition. 

In The Voice, Rangoon, April 1027, p. 93, I threw out the 
suggestion that Fr. LaurenFs Christians would ])robably 
identify Kasaba-Gaspar with the Wise King Caspar. Fr. Lauren t 
called the elders of the village and all declared that Kathaba 
is not a Burmese, but a foreign, nam(‘. One of tliem said it was 
th(‘ name of the WivS(‘ King Caspar, butalltlu' rest ])rotest(‘d it 
could not be. (Letter of Fr. Laurent. Nabeck. 2-6-1927.) 

Naturally, we do not believe that the Magus Caspar lies 
buried in tin* Alaungdaw Kathapa Cave. We might, however, 
seriously doubt that the monk said to be buried there is he who 
convened the first council after the Buddha’s death. 

M. Paul writes from Mandalay : “ I made enquiries from 
some Burmese? Buddhists about Kathapa, whom some call 
Kayapa, a Buddhist divine, who flourished in the 9th century, 
A.D., and who seems to have convened the 4th Buddhist 
Council. They send money offerings to the shrine at Alaungda 
Kathapa in the hope? that it will one day be utilis(‘d for the 
coming mission of Kasyapa, to whom some refer as the ' Whit(‘ 
Saint from the West.* These reports are really very conflicting 
and, unless somebody explores this mysterious countiT, the 
mystery will never be elucidated.” (The Voice, Rangoon, June, 
1927, p. 147.) 

In Malabar, and probably further east too, St. Thomas was 
called Buddha. His followers in Malabar are called Buddhists 
to this day. Christ may have been regarded as an avatar of 
Gautama Buddha. There are indications to that effect, as also to 
the effect that Thomas was regarded as an incarnation of Christ. 
There may have been councils of religion convoked in St. 
Thomas’ time b}^ king Gondophares (Caspar). St. Thomas too 
may have convoked a council of bishops. We have a story 
from a Syriac book in Malabar stating that St. Thomas convened 
a council of bishops at Mylapore. We even get the places they 
came from : Candahar, Cabul, Caphurstan (Kafiristan), Lesser 
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Ouzarate, and other (unnamed) neigbouring places.^ Such a 
council may have been assembled by Bishop Dionysius (of 
Cranganore ?)- Avith the help of King Mazdai’s deacon-son 
Vizan of Mylapore, the John of Mendes Pinto. The strange 
thing is that Burma, like China, has knowledge of a white saint, 
from the West and that, in China, he is Tamo, a white Buddha, 
son of a South-Indian king, whose worshippers regard the cross 
as a religious emblem. Equally strange for Burma that a figure 
supposed to be that of a missionary rather than of a king should 
be called Caspar. Less strange perhaps in that pre Portuguese 
Christians in Burma, like the Hindus and Tartars ((yhinese ? 
Burmese ?), would have honoured St. Thomas at his tomb of 
Mylapore, and would have transferred to Mylapore, as did the 
Malabar Christians, the Gaspar-Gondophares of the North-West 
frontier. That done, it was easy to make of Caspar the father 
of Thomas. Caspar would be the Candharupa, Ghosha (Chosha, 
Chola?) Raja, father of one V^ikramaditya who lived 84 years 
and is Salivahana (the cross-bearer or cross-borne).^ In 
Candharupa’s other names, Harsha Megha, Gadha Raja, Card- 
dabharupa, Rashada Sena, Gadhendra, names connected with 
asses or the face of an ass,^ we would have the gibe of the 
Roman graffiM representing Christ crucified in the form of an ass, 
gibe not unknown to the pagan Chinese, who crucified a pig.’’ 
The gibe would have been transferred to Gondophares, who, if 
the ‘ father’ of Thomas’ new religion, may have been represen¬ 
ted as the father of Thomas or Christ. The Vikraniaditya said 
to be the son of Gandliarupa also apj)(?ars as the grandson of Ati- 
Brahma and son of Brahma.’^ In the case of Salivahana (St. 
Thomas ? Christ’s twin), the father also appears as the grand¬ 
father.'^ Other gibe against Christ ? 8onie Gnostics represent¬ 
ed the Holy 8]:>irit, feminine in the Aramaic languages, as the 
daughter and wife of the Father, whence it followed that the 
Son was both son and grandson, his mother being also his 
sister.''’^ 

1 A. Kirchor, China... HlaMrata.., Ain.stolodami, 1607, p. 91 col. 2. 

- Mnx Honnot, Acta Thomnc. Lipsino, 1883, p. 139. 

Afiiat/iclc Researches, X (1808). p. 43. 

I Jbld., IX (1807), pp. 139, 140, 145, 150. 

H. Havrot, La stele chretienne de, Si-ngan-Jou, partie, Chang-hui, 
de la Miss, (-athol., 1897, p. 189. 

Res., IX (1807), 150. 

7 Ibid., X (1808), 39 -41. 

^ J. C. Thilcj, ActaR. Thomae. Apostoli, Lipsiue, 1823, p. 134. 
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On reading Varthema’s Travels one is struck by the 
number of Christians he met beyond the Coromandel Coast 
towards Malaca. He came across Christian fellow-travellers 
from Sornau.^ Now, Sornau must have been, if not the capital, 
one of the chief towns of Siam.**^ 

Vasco da Gama writes, in the usual style, in his Eoteiro 
(1498): “ Xarnauz is of Christians, and the king is a Christian.” 

In connection with Siam, we must set aside a text in 
Thomas Yeates’ Indian Church Hislory, London, A. Maxwell. 
1818, reprinted with comments by Mrs. E. A. Gordon in her 
Asiayi Crisiology, Tokyo, Maruzen & Co., 1921, p. 51. Yeates 
professes to take it from Assemani, and it has led his re- 
publisher to build upon it some of her analogies between 
Assyrian Christianity and the Mahayana system of Buddhism. 
Yeates makes the canon of Theodosius (A.D. 852-858) say 
that, whereas the Metropolitans of Elamis, Nisibis, Perath- 
Mesena, Assyria, Beth Ganna, and Halacha^ must every four 
years be present at the Patriarch’s Synod, “ the other 
Metropolitans, namely of China, Hindia, Persia, of the 
Merozites, of Siam, of the Raziches, the Hariuns, and of 
Samarkand,” owing to their distance and by reason of infested 
mountains and turbulent seas, must send every six years 
letters of salutation (of adhesion and union, rather, as Assemani 
has it), and alms for the maintenance of the Patriarch’s 
household. Assemani (Tom. 111. Pt. II, p. 439) mentions 
‘‘the Metropolitans of the Sinae, and of India, and of 
Persia, and of the Maruzitac, and of Sciarna (Syria),’’ and 

1 Viirlh('.m!i, Travels, llakluyl Hocioty, 188(1. I’art of the text 
reads thus iti Hohson-Johson, ISSf), under the year 1510: “ ^’hoy said 
they were from a, city »Sonuiu, and had brought for sale .silken stuffs, and 
botijoin, and musk.” Varthetiia, 212. 

^ Yule, Cathay, I (18GG) ci, n. 1. In llobson-Jobson^ s.v. Sarnau, 
Shahr-i-nao (new city) is identified with Yuthia or Ayodhya, built about 
V^f}0 ; ibid., 188G, xiv , Yule doubts whether Varthema ever went beyond 
Calicut and Cochin. Is that probable ? He speaks of himself as visiting 
Malaca and Sumatra. Cf. ibid., .s.?;, Malaca and Sumatra. On Shalir-i- 
nau SCO also Yule-Cordier, Calhny, 1. 124 n. 

1 have not now Vartherna by me; but, if I remember well, Winter 
Jones and Badger, his eomiuentators, too often explain away his 
references to Christians in those distant eastern parts. By 1510 the 
Farther East was overrun by Portuguese adventurers and merchants, and 
by the Armenians, who had not ceased their activities. 

3 Hobson-Jobson, 1886, p. GOT, s. v. Sornau. 

^ 1 write these names as 1 find them in my notes from Assemani, 
Bibl. Orient., t. HI. pt. II. p. 459. The Latin text is also quoted by 
Gerrnann, Die Kirche der Thomaschrislen, p. 152 n. 2. 

5 The explanation about 8yria is by Assemani. Why should Syria 
have been placed in the position of the more distant churches ? 
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o£ the Razichitae, and of the Heriunitae, and of the 
Saniareanditae. 

Unheard of is the Metropolitan of Kara, “ in Cambo- 
ja, whom Yeates mentions in an appendix (p. 287 of Mrs. 
Gordon’s reprint), as taken from Assemani’s collection 
[ibid., p. 51). I turn for help to Yule’s Cathay, I (1866), p. 
ccxlv, and find that Yeates’ “No. 9, Metropolitan of Kara, 
Camboja ” appears in Yule’s list as “ No. 10. Hara [Herat]. ” 
Yule refers to Assemani’s Vol. 11. pp. 458-459, which quotes 
Amru (c. 1340),^ Mrs. Gordon again availed herself of an 
erroneous text to derive certain surprising conclusions. Tn 
a picture from Cambodia she recognises the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost at Pentecost.^ 

• Yule is right, as I ascertained in Asseinani, III (not II), p. 308. 

(^f, Mrs. R, A. Gordon, Asian Cristolocji/, op. cit., pp. 146-147. 
'Phe picture faces p. 38, and may be compared with another facing p. 124. 
Se(3 also her bold comparison })etvveen the cros.s-shape disposition of the 
five Angkor Vnt temples and the four great pilgrimage churches at 
.lerusalom grou|)od round a fifth central one. the Holy Sepulchre {ibid., 
pp. 144-146) 
























14. Ralak. 


A passage in a letter from the Nestorian Patriarch 
Tsho‘-Yahb III. (c. 650-660) complains that Simeon, the 
Metropolitan of Riwardshir, neglects the missions under his 
care, or rather that their bishops have become schismatical. 
Among them is India. “ As far as your district is concerned, from 
the time you showed recalcitrance against ecclesiastical canons, 
the episcopal succession has been interrupted in India, and this 
country has since sat in darkness, far from the light of the divine 
teaching by means of rightful bishops : not only India, that 
extends from the borders of the Persian Eniiure, to the country 
which is called Kalah, which is a distance of one thousand and 
two hundred parasangs, but even your own Fars.”^ 

Colon, as Assemani wrote Kalah. was generally identified 
with Quiloa; ‘but,” says Yule, ‘this is an arbitrary and 
erroneous rendering in Assemani’s Latin. The 8yriac text has 
Kalah, and probably refers to the port of the Malay regions 
noticed under Calay and Queda.”- 

In his earlier work (Cathay, I (1866). ]). 71 n. 2) Yule liad 
identified Colon with Quilon, and so do most writers. Gilde- 
meister (Scriplores Aratmm de rehus Indicis, p. 63).^ gives the 
Syriac of Assemani (III. Pars I. 127-129) and reads Kalah. 
instead of Colon, but explains it as meaning Chola. Coromandel. 
Reinaud had identified Kalah of the Arab traveller Sulaiman 
with Galle (Ceylon), or Coromandel. This explanation supposes 
that the fir.st letter of Choramandalam was pronounced like a 
Jc. Mgr. Medlycott would place the Kalah of Assemani’s Syriac 
text at the port of the Malay regions referred to by Yule, or 
at Galle (Ceylon); * but how it helps his discussion about the 
place of St. Thomas’ burial. Calamina, one does not see. 

If we have by all means to seek for an Indian Kalah so far 
away from Quilon, the place would seem to be the Kalah or 
Kalahbar of the Arab merchant Sulaiman (A.D. 851), which 
Gabriel Ferrand identifies, not with Queda or Kedah, but 
with the port of Kra or Krah, on the west coast of the isthmus 
of that name, a little above 10° Lat. North, in the Malay 
Peninsula.^ 

1 Assemani, Bibl. Orient. Ill, Pars II. 438 ; translation by A. Mingana, 
Early spread of Christianity in India (reprint, 1926, p. 32) who notes that 
Pares should be translated by Fara^ and not Persia. 

2 Yule, Hobson'Jobson, 1886, p. 669, s.v. Quilon, note. 

^ Quoted by Germaim, op. cit., p. 147 n. 1. 

* Medlycott, India and the Apostle Thomas, pp. 153-160. 

5 Voyage du marchand arahe Snlaymdn, op. cit., p. 18. Cf. also 
Dames, The book of Duarte Barbosa, II. 166 n. 

What is the origin of the name Cape Romania at the northern extre¬ 
mity of the Malay Peninsula ? May we compare it with Ramaniya, ap¬ 
plied to Burma, or with Arramaniya, applied to some country of the 
Transgangetic Peninsula ? Cf. Yule-Cordier, Cathay, I, 243 n. 3. 



15. Christians at Malacca, 


“ And in that part of the palisade (iranqueyra), which is 
beyond the Malaca river, in a site (belonging) to Raya Mudiliar 
which later was the property of Dona Helena Vessiva, among 
the mango-trees {mangueiras), while digging to the bottom, 
about two fathoms (hraQas), they found in the ruins of an under¬ 
ground house of bricks, like a Hermitage, a + fleurie (floreada) of 
copper somewhat eaten with age (pouco carcomydo), of the shape 
of the crosses of the knights of Calatrava,^ three palms in breadth 
and length, on a square marble stone of the length and breadth 
of the said-h ; and it seems it is the-f of some Christians of 
Meliapor who came with merchants of Choromandel to Malaca.”^ 

We should conclude from this that the Christians of 
8t. Thomas or the Chinese Christians had had a commercial 
settlement at Malacca before the Portuguese : for some of the 
Malabar traditions, if we may call them so, mention Malacca as 
visited by St. Thomas, though they oftener refer to China.^ 
The fact that a hermitage is mentioned, by which the Portuguese 
understood a chapel, would show that there had been a chapel 
on the spot, and this would carry us back, we may imagine, to 
a period greatly anterior to the Portuguese conquest of Malacca 
in 1611. The depth at which the cross was found and the fact 
that this brick house was underground adds to the mystery and 
the antiquity. 

Christian prisoners are mentioned at the capture of Malacca 
in 1611,^ and Correa’s reference to a settlement of foreigners at 


1 For M picture of a knight of Oalatrava and his cross see Oath. 
Encycl., New York, ITT, 150a. The cross on their white mantle was a 
scarlet cross fleurdelis^e {ibid.y p. 150b), 

2 Cf. a MS note by Sir Henry Ynle taken from Oodinho de Eredia, 
fob 15, in The book of Eer Marco Polo. 3rd edn., revised by H. Cordier, 
London, Murray, Vol. 2 (1921), p. 35. We translate the Portuguese text 
of the note. 

When did Godinho de Eredia write ? In Hobson-Jobson, 1886, s.v. 
Malacca, there is a quotation from him, which Yule dates 1613. The same 
date is given by Dames, Duarte Barbosa. II. 17In. 

8 The Syrian books of the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar spoke of 
a journey of St. Thomas to Marhozaya, and Bishop Francis Roz, S.J., 
first Latin Bishop of Angamale-Cranganore (1600-1624) asserts that this 
was Malacca. Cf. do Couto, Da Asia. dec. 12, liv. 3. c. 4 (t. 8, Lisboa, 1788, 
p. 273). Even if Marhozaya were not Malacca, would Francisco Roz have 
dared to affirm it was, unless there was a strong local tradition that there 
had been Christians at Malacca ? I suspect that Marhozaya is only the? 
Mahosha of Jacob of Sarug, mentioned in connection with St. Thomas’ 
travels, a place near Basra, Cf. Medlycott, op. cit., pp. 248-249. A 
bishop, of the country of Proster John, said, while in Malabar, that the 
miracle of the palaces related in St. Thomas’ story happened at Khanba- 
ligh (China). Cf. Correa, Lendas da India, HI. 423-424. 

4 Cf. The Commentaries of the Great Afonso de Albuquerque, by Walter 
de Gray Birch, London, IIT (1880), p. 91. 
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Malacca before the Portuguese conquest may belong to a colony of 
Christian foreigners. “ For in Malacca, as there was a continual 
traffic of people of many nations, each nation maintained apart 
its own customs and administration of justice, so that there was 
in the city one Bendara of the natives, of the Moors and 
heathens severally ; a Bendara of the foreigners ; a Bendara of the 
foreign merchants, of each class severally; to wit, of the Chins 
[Chinese], of the Leqeos [Loo-choo people], of the people of 
Siam, of Pegu, of the Quelins [Klings, Kalingas or Talingas, 
Telugus], of the merchants from within Cape Comorin, of the 
merchants of India [i.e., of the Western Coast], of the merchants 
of Bengala.. . ^ A similar organization would have existed in 

other emporiums of India and the Far East from time im¬ 
memorial. Varthema says of Malacca (A.D. 1510): “ I believe 
that more ships arrive here than in any other place of the 
world.’’^ 

1 Cf. Correa, Lendas, II. 253 (A.D. 1511). Quoted from Hobson-Job- 
son, 1886, 8.V. Kling, p. 373 b. BmdAra is explained {ibid., p. 63 a) as 
Javanese : bendara : lord, or bandrd ; from Skfc. bhdndarin, ‘a steward, or 
treasurer.’ 

Cf. Hobson-Jobson, 1886, s,v. Malacca, p. 4lob. 



16. Tht Java Seas. 


There appear to have been, before the Portuguese, Christian 
settlements near or in what are now the Dutch Indies. 

‘'The Syrian Bishops Thomas, Jaballaha, Jacob and 
Denha, sent on a mission to India in 1503 by the Patriarch 
Elias, were ordained to go ‘ to the lands of the Indians, and the 
islands of the Seas which are between Dabag and Sin and Masin ’ 
[ Mahachin J. (Assemani, III. Pars I, 592.) This Dabag is pro¬ 
bably arelicj of the form Zabaj of the early narratives, used also 
by Al-Biruni. Ibn Khurdadbah and Edrisi use Jaba for 
Zabaj J WalckenaT, quoted by Mr. Major {India in the. 
Fijteenth Century, p. xxvii) says : ‘ The Puranas and Hindu books 
show that the title of Maharaja or Great King was originally 
applied to the sovereign of a great part of India, the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, and the neighbouring Islands This 
dynasty continued till 628,’ etc. It is a pity that Baron Wal- 
ckena'r did not quote more definitely ‘ the Puranas and Hindu 
books’ which give this precise and interesting information, and 
in the absence of such quotation there must be some hesitation 
ifj accepting it. The truth appears to be that, whilst the 
antiquities, literature, and traditions of Java and other islands 
show that communication with continental India in remote 
times must have been large and intimate, nothing distinct has 
yet been produced to show that any record of communication or 
knowledge of these islands has been preserved on the Continent. 
Friedrich and Lassen certainly seem to have no knowledge of 
such records as Walckena>r alludes to ” ^ 

This was written by Yule in 1866. When he returned 
to the subject twenty years later,^ he had found that Java is 
mentioned in the Ramayana (IV. xl. 30, Kern), in the Aryabhata 
(IV. v. 13, Kern), and Surya-Siddhdnta (XII v. 38, Kern). 
Moreover, he did not scruple any longer to identify the Dabag of 
Assemani with Java. In 1866 he had even placed under Java 
a reference to a Queen of Saba by Eriar John de’ Marignolli 
(c. 1347-48), who says that there were a few Christians in 
her realms,^ while Kunstmann transferred the scene to the 
Maldives.^ We may add that references to Java and the 


1 We have shown above, p. 401), n. 4, that Ibn Khurdadba appears 
to distinguish between Jaba and Z&baj. Al Idrisi merely copies Ibn 
Khurdadba for JAba Jdba would be Saba, in India, and Zdbaj would be 
Java. 

2 Yule, Cathay, I (1866), civ. 

Hobson-Jobson, 1886, s.v. Java. 

^ Yule, Cathay, I (1866). 346. 

^ We have tried to show above that this queen of Saba was in India. 
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neighbouring islands are found in plenty in the Tamil writers.^ 
A reference to Christians quoted by us under Ceylon from John 
de Mauiideville concerning Taprobane belongs, perhaps, to 
Sumatra and Java rather than to Ceylon. 

Gabriel Ferrand states that, as shown by Kern, ZabeJ, 
more correctly Zabag, is equivalent to Jawaga, or Javaga, i.e., 
Java.2 

1 Cf. The Quarterly Journal oj the Mythic Society, Bangalore, V'ol. XTI, 
No. 1, 1921, pp, 10-44, in an article on Greater India : Expansion of India 
beyond the seas, by Prof, Kao Sahib S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 

2 Voyage du marchand arahe Sulaymdn, op. cit., p. 142. 



17. Tonkin. 


The Spaniard Pedro Ordonez de Cevallos has some wonderful 
things about St. Thomas. A great traveller, Ordonez visited 
the Holy Land, Morocco, Guinea, the Congo and America. 
During his second stay in America, he relinquished the 
army, became a priest and worked a long time at Santa 
Fe de Bogota. On the return journey to Spain, he was 
shipwrecked near Cuba, and visited next Mexico. On the 
way to New Grenada, his ship was forced to seek the 
coast of China He visited Macao, Canton, and Japan. 
Another storm drove him to Tonkin. Here he settled down as 
a missioniiry to the heathen, and during two years (1590-91) 
achieved sucli grand results that they arouse suspicion, 
chiefly a.s no contemporary speaks of them and no trace of 
hia work remained after his departure. A new journey 
brought him to Goa, the Cape of Good Hope, and America. 
He was seen next in Argentina and Peru, and in Ecuador, 
where he worked among the savages. Finally, back in 
Spain, he wrote a series of works, now extremely rare, 
depicting his experiences. 

One of his works is quoted in 1625 by a Dominican, 
Gregorio Garcia, in a treatise entitled: ‘‘ The spread of 
the Gospel in the time of the Apostles.” Here St. Thomas 
is mentioned as visiting, on his return from China, Tonkin, 
Champa (Cochin-China), Cambodia, the Malay Peninsula, 
and Sumatra. Ordonez de Cevallos would have found all this 
in the royal archives of Tonkin, together with the contents of 
St. Thomas’ preaching. In theological parlance of the 16th 
century, St. Thomas taught the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the 
Son, the Incarnation, the virginal birth, and the Saviour’s 
crucifixion.^ 

We expect former Christians in Tonkin, wdien we find 


1 This information is taken from a study on St. Thomas by 
the Rev. A. Vath, S.J., in Die Katholiachen Misaioiien, Nov.-Dec. 
1918, pp. 36; 38. He quotes Romanet du Caillaud, Originea du Chri- 
atianisrnc au Tonkin (Paris, 1915), p. 83 sqq., and, as containing extracts 
from Gregorio Garcia: Borunda, Clave general de Jeroglificoa Americanos, 
published by the Due de Lobat (1898), pp. 238 sqq.; 258 sqq. 

Bernard Quaritch’s Catalogue, No. 399, of London, April, 1926, p. 79, 
No. 1094, contains the title of a copy of this work, the price of which is 
marked as £05: Ordonez de Cevallos (Pedro): Tratado de laa Relaciones 
verdaderas de los Reynoa de la China, Cochin-China y Champaa y otraa 
cosaa notables, y varioa aucessoa aacadaa de aua originales. En laen, por 
Pedro de laCuesta, afio de 1628. Sm. 4to with a large woodcut portrait 
of the author at beginning. 
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them in large numbers in former times at Chang-chau in 
Fu-Kien, whence Father Martini reported not a few crosses 
sculptured on stones, images of Our Lady with angels 

prostrate on the ground, and two small hanging lamps {cwm 
(iuahus pendulis lucernulis), a beautiful marble cross in the 
Prefect’s house which the Christians obtained for their 
Church, also a Bible mostly in Latin, written in Gothic 

characters, which the owner, a heathen, would not part 

with, as it was a treasure which had been long in his family. 
The Laurentian Library, Florence, is said to have a Latin 
Bible of the 11th century, obtained by Father Philip 

Couplet from a Chinese in the province of Nanking. Cf. Yule- 
Cordier, Cathay, I. xx. 122, n. 3. 



18. Position of the Christians in India and the Farther East. 


The Christians in Pegu, Siam, Malacca, and in or 
near Java, would have been Armenians, or, more generally, 
Arameans (Syrians and Chaldeans), with perhaps not a 
few of the St. Thomas Christians settled in Malabar. If 
they knew the high-roads of commerce at the end of the 
15th century, the probabilities are that they had known them 
for several centuries past.; 

We may depend on it: they were the same Christians 
as those of whom Nicolo de’ Conti wrote (ante 1437) that 
there were a thousand “ Nestorian heretics” at Mylapore, 
adding: These Nestorians are scattered all over India, 

as the Jews among us. 

They would have been the people who in Friar de ’ 
Marignoili’s time (A.D. 1346-48) ruled supreme at the 
two ports of Mylapore and Quilon, then visited by 
Chinese ships. “That King [of Malabar or Coromandel, 
who had given the log to St. Thom as J also gave St. Thomas 
a perpetual grant of the public steel-yard for pepper and 
all aromatic spices, and no one dares take this privilege 
from the Christians but at the peril of death. I spent four 
days there fat Mylapore]: there is an excellent 7 >earl-fishery at 
the place. “ And these latter [the Christians of St. 
Thomas at Columbum or Quilon] are the masters of the 
public steelyard. 

They held that same privilege at Cranganore. “ We 
have given to Travi Corttan, the lord of the town, the 
brokerage and due custom of all that may be measured 
by the para, weighed by the balance, stretched by the 
line, of all that may be counted and carried,... .salt, 
sugar, musk, and lamp-oil. or whatever it may be, namely 
within the river mouth of Codungalor”(Cranganor), etc.^ 

1 R. H. Major, India in the Fifleerith Century, p. 7 of text, de C’onti's 
text in Hanmsio (Navigationi e Viaggi, Vonetia, 161.3, I. 339) is : “ A 
town of a thousand tire.s. w'hich i.s called Malopur, situated on the 
coast of the sea in the other gulf towards the river Gange, where 
the body of the Apostle St. Thomas lies honourably buried in a 
very large and Ijeautiful :?hurch, the inhabitants of which are 
Christians called Nestorini, who are scattered all over India like the 
-lews among us, and the whole of that province is called Malabar. ” 
Translated from the Italian text in Germann, op. cif., p. 223, n. 1. 

2 Yule, Cathay, II (1866), 337-338. 

3 Ibid., IT. 343. 

* Ibid., II. 378 n. 1. Burnell fixes the date of Iravi Corttan’s 
grant at about A.D. 774. See Hobson-Jobson, 1880, s.v. Cranganore. 
Others now put it as late as A.D. 1320 : thus Kielhorn and T. K. Joseph. 
Cf. T. K. Joseph, The Malabar Christian copper-plates, Trivandrum, 1926, 
p. ii. 
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In 1494, they enjoyed still important harbour dues 
and exemptions at the Church of St. Thomas, at the 
extremity of Cape Comorin. 

The edict pillar recording these privileges still exists 
on the spot. 

“The following are the contents of a royal edict which was 
issued to the church and to the chief of the fisher Christians on 
the IGth day of the month of Sittrai in the Kollam era 6(59, concerning 
the grant from the harbour dues tor the expense of oocoanut oil 
for lighting the lamps in the Church of Kumari Muttorn. A tax 
on nets in the harbour, a toll of one fanam on every ship that 
touches at the port, and one fanam on every laden boat that leaves 
the port, the toll on rice and all other perquisites in the harbours at 
Kumari Muttorn and Kovalam, and the tithe of fish caught in or 
brought to these harbours. The exemption of the left hand and 
right hand tax {idankai valankai panam) and other imposts of all 
sorts and the cess to maintain the army and to reward the 
soldiers, is granted to all who live wilhin the four boundaries. 
This inscripbon was engraved by mo and was set iq) at the four 
boundaries so that it may hold good so long as the moon and stars 
endure. Our subjects are enjoined to protect them in the same way 
as we have protected, ’‘t 

This edict pillar is one of two on the south and south-west 
of a church, now in ruins, called Tomaypalli or Thomas Church. 
Doubtless, that church of Kumari Mattam is the one mentioned 
before 1516 by Duarte Barbosa. “ At this Cape Comory, there 
is an ancient' (•hurch of Christians which was founded by the 
Armenians wlio still direct it, and perform in it the Divine 
^Service of Christians, and have crosses on the altars. The 
mariners pay it a tribute and the Portuguese cele1)rate mass 
there when they pass. There are there many tombs, among 
which there is one which has written on it a Latin epitaph: 

Hie jacet Cataldus, Gulli filius, qui ohiit anno. . .^ 

“ The passage appears, according to Lord Stanley’s note, 
neither in the Barcelona MS. nor in the Munich MS. No. 570, 
and it is not found in the Portuguese text nor in Rarnnsio, 
but depends only on the Munich MS. No. 571. It would 
scorn therefore to be a later interpolation.”^ Even so, the 
Latin inscription, the date of which was missing in the MS., 
according to Lord Stanley, may refer to a pre-Portuguese 
traveller, as else there would have been little reason to 
draw special attention to it. The Armenians mentioned in 
Barbosa’s text may mean Arameans, Syrians. On the other 
hand, a Malabar Missionary states about 1686 that there 
was a colony of Armenians at Palayur,^ the word ‘ Armenians ’ 

1 Cf. V. Nagam Aiya, State Manual oj Travancore, Trivandrum, 
1906, II. 148, and see I. 195-196.—K.E. 669=A.D. 1494. 

2 Dames, The book of Duarte Barbosa, II. 102-103. 
y Ibid. 

4 Brit. Museum Sloane MS. 2748 A, fob 2r-39r, of which I have 
a rotograph in my keeping. 
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being used here evidently in contradistinction from ‘ Arameans/ 
^ Syrians, ’ as Syrians lived there too. 

Was it not near the church of Kumari Mattam, or at 
Covalam, also at the extremity of Cape Comorin, and therefore 
both opposite Paradise (Ceylon), that Friar John de’ Marignolli 
erected his column with a cross, in imitation of Alexander the 
Great ? It had carved on it de’ Marignolli’s and the Pope’s 
arms and a Latin and Indian inscription. My search for it in 
January 1924 proved futile. It may have been buried in 
the sands, which, near Covalam, are blown up in dunes, threat¬ 
ening Covalam itself. 1 was told that a Hindu shrine had been 
buried there. I should have been happier to hear it was an 
ancient cross. We might have dug for it, or rather have asked 
the Travancore Government to exhume it. It is possible too 
that de’ Marignolli’s pillar was destroyed in one of the periodical 
invasions from the Pandya or Madura kingdom, which would 
come round by Cape Comorin or through one of the passes 
in the mountains close to the Cape. 

During my visit to the two edict pillars at Cape Comorin, 
1 examined carefully the ruins of the Tornaypalli, and was of 
opinion that excavations in the floor of the church, or among 
some tombs outside, might be rewarded by the discovery of at 
least the epitaph of Cataldus, son of Gullus. Ancient epitaphs 
of Indian Christians might also be found. 

Lower than the ruins of Tornaypalli, and closer to the sea, 
1 found, near a Muhammadan min, a third inscription on a 
pillar, which, owing to the surf splashing against it at times (as 
I was told), was practically obliterated. On the occasion of my 
visit, the Superintendent of Archaeology for Travancore, Mr. A. S. 
Ramanatha Ayyar, who had come with me, took new estam- 
pages of the two known inscriptions of A.D. 1494 and 1526; the 
third inscription gave too faint an impression to be of use. On 
being told of another edict pillar beyond Covalam, westward, on 
the right of the road beyond the village, we motored to Cova¬ 
lam, admired the new stone church which was being built there, 
trudged on foot across a mound of sand which had blocked the 
road for traffic, and continued till darkness overtook us. Our 
guide, a Christian, strained his eyes in vain to discover the stone 
he had spoken about, and the people, Hindus, near whose houses 
we stopped at the end of our trudge, either knew nothing of the 
stone or refused to show it for fear we might claim some pro¬ 
perty. Having to leave earl^'^ the next morning, I left instruc¬ 
tions to the Vicar of the fine new Church of ‘ Cape Comorin,* but 
never heard whether our guide was more successful the next 
morning. Yet, the inscription of A.D. 1494 states that pillars 
were set up at four boundaries. 

We may conclude that the Christians in South India had 
possessed exceptional privileges on both coasts, at all the 
harbours of importance, and that from time immemorial. 
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Kayalpat^nam, at the mouth of the Tamraparni, in the time 
of its greatness must have known them congregated there in 
great numbers. The older name Sonagarpat^nam or donagar- 
pat^nam recalls their name of Yavanas. ^ 

A Malabar MS. of c. A.D. 1800 speaks of a persecution of 
Manikka Vasakar which obliged the Christians of Kaveripatta- 
nam to take refuge among their brethren in Malabar. The date 
given for this event in the MS. is 293. It gives also the date 
315 for the arrival of Mannikka Vasakar at Quilon and the 
defection of some of the Christians thereThe former date is 
remarkably close to 270 in V. A. Smith, and the latter to the 
date 302-315 proposed by Geiger for a visit to Ceylon by a 
reformer, who is supposed to have been Manikka Vasakar.^^ 
Ittup tells us further that some time after A.l). 200 a Mani- 
chean came from Persia to India.^ Naturally, we might now 
think that the Tamil poet Manikka Vasakar was not a Saivite, 
but rather a Manichean imbued with Hindu notions. The 
Manigramakar of Malabar might be ‘ people of the Mani (Manes’) 
village.’ As V. A. Smith noted, we come down to apostolic 
times for St. Thomas in South-India. 

Some of the Malabar Christians were the descendants 
of Thomas Cana, whom several independent authorities 
bring to Malabar in A.D. 345, and who obtained for his 
coreligionists, on copper plates, privileges which, it is contended, 
were granted only to members of the royal family.^ He 
did not introduce Christianity. He come to fellow-Christians. 


1 Yule, Marco Polo, II (1875), p. 350 and note. 

2 T. K, Joseph, The dale of Manikka Vachakar, in The Western Star, 
Trivandrum, Oct, 23, 1926. 

3 Cf. supra, pp. 233-234. 

* Ittiip, (Maiayalam) History of the Malabar Syrian Christian Church, 
Kottayarn, 1906, pp. 84-85, translated passages of which I owe to Mr. 
r, K. Joseph. 

^ Padre Antonio Thorriaz da Silva Leitfto e Castro states (Os livros 
Indianos e o martyrio de S. Thomk, Lisboa, 1882, p. 26), without giving 
any reference, that, “ when dying in 1544, Jacob, the Chaldean Bishop 
of dranganore, asked our treasurer Pedro Sequeira to buy back 
some copper-plates which necessity had made him pawn, because 
these plates constituted a moat precious possession; they were the 
title-deeds, the originals of the gifts and privileges which the holy 
Apostle had obtained from the ancient native princes.” Bishop Jacob 
died in 1549, and the Padre’s authority seems to be Faria y Souza’s 
Asia Portugueza. We find attributed here to St. Thomas what is 
generally ascribed to his later name-sake. Jesuit authorities have it 
that these copper-plates were taken to Portugal by the Franciscans. 
They cannot now be traced in Malabar. At my request, the British 
Resident in Travanoore and Cochin, Mr. C. W. E. Cotton, wrote to the 
British Ambassador at Lisbon, and a search was made in the Torre 
do Tombo there, but without effect. 

On January 20, 1730, Si card sent to Fourmont for the Library of the 
King of France: (a) the Life of St. Thomas in Chaldean Syriac, a copy 
of which was sent to Rome in 1724 to have it printed; (b) the privileges 
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Of them Gandert wrote that “ one Kerala C/ZjoaWi (legen¬ 
dary history of Malabar) of the Nasrani says that their 
forefathers built Codangulur [Cranganore], as may be learned 
from the granite inscription at the northern entrance of the 
Tiruvanjiculam temple. 

A Jesuit Father, writing in 1604, says : ‘‘ In the olla of 
Coulao,^ the king who granted it calls the Christians of 
St. Thomas Tarijanel,-^ which means kings, or first kings, 
a name by which these Christians were called anciently, 
because the chief ones of them descend, it seems, from 

which an ancient Emperor of the Malabar Coast called Cherama 
UeroiirnMl granted to the St. Thomas Christians, also in Chaldean Syriac. 
Cf. H. Omont, Missions arcMoloqiques fran^aises en Orient, pt. 2 ( Paris, 
1902), p. 834. 

1 Hobson Johson, 1886, *'.v. Shinkali, quoting Cundert, Madras Jour¬ 
nal, XllT. 120. In January 1924, at an interview with the Diwan of 
Cochin, 1 was told that the stone had been buried for fear of Tipu 
Sultan. The, Diwan, a Hindu, who in his childhood had been vowed to 
one of the (Jiristian churches as a. sla ve, as the custom still is, wus keen 
on making a search for it. It so happened that on my visit to 
('rangaiioro wo fovmd in a garden, two furlongs from the Tirnvanchikulam 
temple, an enoi rnous stone, 6 feet by 4 feet, now in the Trichur Museum. 
It was half buried under a bamboo-clump, arid bore a long inscrip¬ 
tion in Malayalam and Sanskrit, the earliest mentioning the kings of 
( V)chin; but it was not the stone we coveted. An account of tlie St. 
Thomas Christians, written at Trichur in 1820. states that the (Jiristiaii 
stone was erected “ on the North side of the churcli at Cranganore. 
Cf. South India Christian Reposilorif, Madras, \h)l. 11, 1833, p. 195. 
'This slab, I must say, is rtever mentioned by our Missionaries nor 
the Portuguese historians, which might mean that it had diafipj)eared 
Ijefore A.tl. 1498 

- One set of 3 Quilon copper-plates, according to T. K. Joseph, 
V)elongs to the 9th century; another set of 4 plates, to a later date in 
the same ceivtury'. Tlui first sot misses the last plate, the second 
misses the first. It seems, how^ever, that the substance of one of the 
lost plates is in .\. Du Perron’s ZiCnd Au’e.sr/a, vol. 1, pt. 1 {l*aris. 1771), 
pp. clxxv clxxviii. 

Tarijanel must mean ‘ Tarisa people,’ The word Tarisa comes, indeed 
in one of the two sets of copper-plates of the Quilon church. According 
to T. K. Joseph, d’arideical Naiqucmar means “Christians of the Nayak- 
kar caste. ” “ In South Travaricore, ” he adds in a MS. note .sent to 

my.self, “ there is even now a handful of Christians called Taritaykkal 
(Tarisa) ChetHs, i.e. Christians of the (’hctU caste, or Christian merchants. 
The Diamper Council Decrees (Sess. 7. Dec. 5) make special reference 
to these. Ntiyakkar, like Nayar, is from Skt. ndyaka. Nayan. Nayanar, 
and Nayudu are other forms, the first two of which are terms of respect, 
meaning ‘lord ’ or ‘ master’, while the last is the name of a 8outh Indian 
caste. The Nayaka or Naykka rulers of Madura are well-known.” 
In his 77a’ Malabar Christian copper-j)Uites, P)2o, p. ii, T. K. Joseph 
explains ‘Taritaykkal’ as meaning “literally; orthodox, perViaps 
Nestorians, ” and as opposed to “ Manigramakkar (perhaps Mani- 
chaeans). ” T, K. Joseph also explains Covilrnar as Kovilrnar : people 
of the ruling class, almost like Kshatriyas. — Sess. 8, Dec. G, of the 
Diamper Council appears to be meant above.—The word ‘ Dareaygul’, 
oppo.sed to ‘ Munneygrarnacar’, is explained as “ those who were un¬ 
moved, ” in a paper from Trichur, 1820, South India Christian Repositoryy 
vol. II (1838), p. 192. 
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the ancient kings whom St. Thomas made Christians. Later, 
they were called Nasrani, i.e. Nasareans, the Moors and 
the Turks calling tViem so. However, in the parts of the 
South beyond Coulfto, they retain the ancient^ name, not 
only they, but even those of their caste who have become 
gentios, without wishing to receive the law of God, as are 
those of Bepar.” ^ When the Christians w ere expelled from 
Mylapore, as Malabar traditions state for a date not clearly 
defined, they scattered to many places, and became gentios, 
as are those of Bepar, who are called Ta(ri)deical Naiquemar, 
themselves confessing that they are by caste Christians-.... 
Among these Christians [of St. Thomas] there are some of 
the caste of the King of Cochin, whom they call Covilmar, 
and otliers Bramenes, and others Belalas, honourable people 
in Bisnaga.”^ 

Whatever be the value of the word Tarijanel, the tradition 
may be right which makes of some of the 8t. Thomas Christians 
descendants of the ancient Kings of Malabar if therc^ is any 
truth in the Passio. which 1 consider earlier than tluwic Miracu- 
lis, attril>uted to tSt. Gregory of Tours (d, A.D. 593-594), there 
were many Christians at Andranopolis, when the author of the 
PaS'Sio wrote. "‘And there,’’ he says, i.e., at Andranopolis, 
“ is the seat of St. Thomas and the Catholic faith unto this 
day,”^ meaning it had been there from the beginning, even 
from St. Thomas' own day Andranopolis, Andrapolis, or Sanda- 
ruk would be Cranganore. It would follow that Greek was used 
or known there by the aristocracy of Malabar in the first century. 
Some of the Yavanas in Southern India would have been 
Christians. Cosmas Indicopleustes too (A.l). 535) speaks of 
Christian Greeks in Asia in coniunction with Persarmenians 
and Elamites. Pelagia, the daughter of St. Thomas’ deacon, King 
Xanthippus or Xenophon of Sandaruk, whom I identify with 
King Andrew of Cranganore of the Malabar-Syrian tradition, 


1 Brit. Mus. Addl. MSS., 985;}. fol. 9()r. (ink). 

- [hid.., fol. 8f) r. * Ihid.y fol. 8fi v. 

1 Bonnet, AcMi Thomae, Lipsiae, 1883, p. 139. I consider the Passio 
older then the de Miraculis, because the latter follows the Passio up to 
a certain point for the scene in the Temple of the Sun, and then deviates 
from it abruptly to be able to follow the version of the Acta. Gregory of 
Tours (d. 593-94) cannot be the author of the de Miraculis : he knew 
the Passio and says with it, in his Liber in gloria Marlyrum, that the 
translation of St. Thomas’ relics took place after a long time, whereas in 
the de Miraculis it is made to take place in the lifetime of Mazdai. Cf. 
Medlyuott, oj). cf<.,p. 80 n. The de Miraculis is quoted by St. Gregory 
the Great in his Liber Responsalis (Migne, 1*. L., 78, 84); the Passio, by St. 
Isidore of Seville (d. 636) and the Mozarabic liturgy. If we suppose that 
the Passio is of about A.D. 450, it tostihes better than any other 
document we have to the apostolicity and permanence of the Malabar 
Church, and the flourishing condition of the Church of Andranopolis, the 
town of King Andrew of Cranganore, according to the the Song of 
Thomas Rarnban (1601). 
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vowed continence on the day of her marriage with Dionysius. 
When Dionysius became a bishop (of Cranganore or Mylapore), 
he gave the veil to his wife. This first Indian nun or deacon¬ 
ess was martyred, says the Passio, and on her tomb was 
written in Greek words and characters: “ Here lies the spouse 
of Bishop Dionysius, who is the daugliter of the Apostle 
Thomas.”^ At the church of Kuravalangad, Travancore, 
which, though not one of the Seven Churches, claims to have 
been first built in A.D. 335, there is a bell with two Christian 
crosses cast in the metal, one an eight-petalled lotus cross, and 
an inscription in characters not identified yet with any known 
alphabet, though some of the characters seem to be Greek. 
The eight-petalled lotus cross is by the Christians of Parur, 
near Cranganore, held to be the primitive Malabar cross. The 
bell at Kuravalangad now bears out their contention. 

The Christians of St. Thomas and their privileges were not 
to be trifled with. They had a king of their own, and their 
l)ishops were their lords temporal, as well as spiritual, in 
practically all matters. As for the honour shown to their 
.4postle by their own non-Christian countrymen, it is well-nigh 
incredible. 

At Cranganore there was an ancient temple of the idol 
Parui, so ancient that it was supposed to be anterior to the 
Christian era. Its revenues surpassed those of all other Malabar 
temples. On the day of the feast, at the moon of March, 
hundreds of boats, adorned with many-storeyed castles, and 
laden with pilgrims, would come to it from everywhere. On 
passing the Church of St. Thomas at Cranganore, they lit up their 
candles and started their music and their dances; but no 
sooner had they turned the point than the noise ceased and the 
candles were extinguished. Owing to the ebb it would happen 
that some of the boats could not pass. The next morning, 
at the flow, when these boats came in front of St. Thomas’, one 
of the men would go to the top of the castle, wound himself in 
the finger and vow, that, if Messer St. Thomas let them pass, 
they would the next year prepare in his honour a still grander 
castle. 

Jealous of this pilgrimage and its revenues, Ramara, king 
of Cochin, and head Brahman in his realm, alleged a dream. 
The god Parui had appeared to him and bid him change the 
Cranganore pilgrimage to Palurte, near the Cochin lime-kilns. 
He was disgusted with the Cranganore wars. A tank was dug, 
the feast of Parui at Palurte was fixed on the same day as 
at Cranganore, and the pilgrims with their offerings were 
diverted on to Palurte.'^ 

The origin of the salutes to St. Thomas was said to 


1 Bonnet, ibid. 

2 do Couto, Da Asia, Dec. 7,1.8, c. 14 (Lisboa edn., 1783, pp. 290-293.) 
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be that St. Thomas himself had built that Church, and that, 
when it had been erected, a sudden wind for many years 
engulfed large numbers of boats and pilgrims going to the 
temple of Farui. The Hindus of Mylapore, we may remember, 
avowed to the first Portuguese that their custom at their proces¬ 
sions was to make their idols salute thrice the Church of St. 
Thomas’ tomb Ships out at sea saluted the Church of St. 
Thomas Mount at Mylapore, when they passed in front. What 
would it prove ? Perhaps that there had been defections en masse 
on the Coromandel Coast, or that these salutes had been forced 
on non-Christians by their more powerful Christian neighbours. 

Powerful too, up to the middle at least of the 14th century 
were the Christians in China, de’ Marignolli’s description of 
them should not be forgotten. Shem was anxious to maintain 
the worship of the true God, and his history we shall now 
follow. In the second year after the flood he begat Arfaxat, 
who in turn begat Elam, from whom the whole noble race of 
the Alans in the East is said to have sprung. They form at 
this date the greatest and noblest nation in the world, the fair¬ 
est and bravest of men. ’Tis by their aid that the Tartars 
have won the empire of the east, and without them they have 
never gained a single important victory. For Chinguis Caam. 
the first king of the Tartars, had seventy-two of their princes^ 
serving under him when he went forth under God’s providence 
to scourge the world.... Arfaxat, the son of Shem, at the age 
of thirty-five, begat Sela or Sale, by whom India was peopled 
and divided into three kingdoms.” ^ 

Does not this description of the Alans tally with that 
of the Georgians, their neighbours in the Caucasus, whom 1 
identify with the Churches, Yu-che, Niuchen of China The 
Georgians were called Churchii at Ormuz in 1549.The Armen¬ 
ians call them Virk."^ They seem to be the Hyrcjani of old 
and the Gurz or Guzr of more than one Indian Guzarat. 

The Alans were also known by the name of Aas, or Asze, 
or Asu.^ 

Might not Aas or Asu be compared with Asi and An-si ? 


1 Yule, Cathay, II (1866), 373. 

** Major et nobilior natio niundi et homines 2 mlchriore.s et fortiores.'" 
Compare with the description by Ammianus Marcelliniis of the Alaria of his 
time : Procures autem Alani poene sunt omnes el pulchri, crinihus medio- 

criter fiavis, oculoriim temperatd torvitate terribiles, et armorum levitate 
veloces'" (xxxi. 2). Quoted from Yule, loc. cit. 

2 Yule-Oordier, Cathay, and Marco Polo, s.v. 

2 [ L. Delplace, S.J.], Selectae Indiarum Epistotae, Florentiae, 1887, 
pp. 78. 121, Caspar Barzaeus, a Dutchman, compares them for size to 
the Germans. 

4 P. Girolamo Golubovich, O.F.M., Onomasticon Geografioo, (extract 
from Bibliotheca bio-bibliografica della Terra Santa e delV Oriente Frances- 
cano, t. II), Firenze, 1913, p. 556. 

5 Yule-Cordier, Cathay, and Marco Polo, s.v. 
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An-si, An-hsi is a name for Parthia^ or Persia.^ Pelliot thinks 
that the Alans, the As in Mongolic parlance, were brought 
to China in the 13th century from the Caucasus, where the 
Ossetae are their modern representatives, and that the As 
might be identical with the Asot or Asod of the Ming dynasty. 
A fief of the Alans was, he believes, not at Tch’ang-tcheou, 
south of the Yellow River, but at Tchen-tch’ao, a little to the 
fiorth of the same river.^ 

Romanet du Caillaud is of opinion that the Hak-ka or 
A-ka, thrifty colonists in the South-West part of China, might 
be sprung from the Alans or Alia.^ 

Who were the Ghur or Gores of the Lequeos or Loo-Choo 
Islands (Formosa), white men West of Kabul, there is a 
district called Ghur, inhabited by the Nukdari or Nigudari, 
some of whom, said Emperor Babar, spoke the Mongol language.’^ 

Some of the names of the Christian Keraits, Uigurs and 
Onguts of China in the 13th and 14th centuries are:— 


Ai-buqa. 

Alaqus-tagin-quli. 

Albadai. 

Asan-quamii5, 

(Bacchus) Po-kou-ssou, 

Bainiel. 

Bar-(.^auma EHso*. 

Bolyai. 

Buy an Siban. 

Chemboge (Jayan-buqa) Vensii. 


(George) K'ouo-li-ki-ssu, Kor- 
guz, Gorguz, Gorgoz. 
Houo-sseu-ten. 

(James) Ya-kou (for Yakub). 
Joannes Yochoy. 

(John) Yo-nan, Juhanan,Chou- 
ngan (for Johanan). 

(Jesus) Yi-cho (for Yiso), Jsa, 
Ngai-sie. 

(Joseph) Yao-sou-mou. 
Kulin6ak. 


Chyansam (Hiang-Chan) Tongi. Kun-buqa. 

Cinqai. (Luke) Lou-ho. 

Coliy-buqa. Ma K’ing-siang. 

(Cyriacus) Qurjaquz, Turkish Ma Tsou-tch*ang. 

pronunciation of Quriaqus. Nakudai. 

(Denha) T’ien ho. Nangiadai. Ngan-t’ong. 

Fodim (Fou-ting) lovens. (Paul) Pao-lou-sseu. 


1 Yule-Cordier, Cathay^ index, s.v. It is very tempting to compare 
the Asi with the Asii, though V. A. Smith {Early history oj India, 1908, 
p, 213, n. 2) says that the attempts of various writers to identify the Asioi 
and other tribes (the Fasianoi, the Sakarauloi, the Tocharoi) are un¬ 
successful. 

Strabo (xl. 8. 2) says: “The best known of the Nomad tribes are 
those who drove the Greeks out of Bactria,—the Asii, the Pasiani, the 
Tochari, and the Sacarauli, who came from the country on the other side 
of the Jaxartes, over against the Sacaeand Sogdiani, which country was 
also in occupation of the Saca«.” Cf. Cambridge Hist, of India, 1922, I. 
459. 

2 Mrs. E. A. Gordon, Asian Cristology, p. 174, n. 6. 

3 T'oung-pao, 1914, pp. 641-643. 

* Lea Missions Gatholiques, Lyon, 1886, p. 56. 

» Cf. Dames, The book of Duarte Barbosa, II. 215 n. 1; 216 n. 

6 Yule, Marco Polo, 1 (1875), 104. 
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li. Cros.s nt the Jaeobite Cliiirch, 
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1. Kottaynni Valiyapnlli Cliurch. 
Ciosrt oil Icfl 'siilc Altar. 


Iciil bij I hr ArclKroInfjhuil I iri>ntl mrtit, 'rrura nr<nr. 







The three Sassanian-Pahlvi Crosses in Malabar. 

2. Kottayain ValiyapaUi Chur(‘h. 

Cross on right-side Altar. 


Plate 45. 





Plato 46. 



Muttuchipx Cross with Sassanian-Pahlvi inscription. Cf. pp. ;t41-363. 
(Travancoro State). 
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Po-yao-ho. 

Qadaq. 

Qiamta {fern.). 

Sargis. 

Syorya ^tani-bagi (fern.). 


Sarah, Ara^ol (fern.) 
Siban. 

(Simon) Chen-wen. 

Tamur-uga. 

Tchen-kouo.^ 


1 Cf. P. Pelliot, in T‘oung-paOy 1914, pp. 627-639.—The name of a 
layman, Sazik the Indian, is found in one of two Christian cemeteries, of 
between A.D. 750 and 1350, in the Russian province of Semiryechensk 
in South Siberia, or Russian Turkestan, near the towns of Pishpek and 
Tokmak. Cf. A. Mingana, Early spread of Christianity in Central Asia and 
the Far East (reprinted from The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
Vol 9, No. 2, July 1925), p. 41. 



19. Pdrastka, Tarsa, Tuin^ Thanawi, Kirant, Christian, 
and Firingi. 


1. Pdrasikas. —“The Kaveras, the Pdrasikas, and the 
Kings of Sinhala (Ceylon) and other islands ” paid tribute to 
Vinayaditya. What means the word Parasika (Persian) in the 
above portion of an inscription relating to Vinayaditya Chalukya, 
who ruled from Shaka 602 to Shaka 61S (680-696 A.D.) ? ^ 

Like the words Yavana, Shaka and Turushka, it has 
fluctuated in the course of centuries in different parts of India. 

In an inscription composed in the reign of Rana Rajamalla 
of Chitor in 1545 V(ikrama) S(amvat), corresponding to 1489 
A.D., which was found in the temple of Eklingji, 14 miles 
W. of Ildaypur, * Parasika' is used in the sense of ‘ Muhamma¬ 
dan.’ In that inscription it is said of Arisinha, the Rana in 
whose time Chitor was besieged and sacked by Alau-d-dni 
Khalji, that he “ possessed a dauntless heart and fought with 
thQ PdrasikasF ^ Prof. Hodivala shows that Arisinha did not 
6ght the Muhammadans with the help of the Parasikas, but 
that he fought the Parasikas, i.e. the Muhammadans. Indeed, 
the same poet who composed the inscription of 1545 V.S. 
eomposed two others, one of 1541 V.S., and another of 1561 
V.S., in both of which the word Parasika is applied to the 
Muhammadans. 

The former inscription, of 1541 V.S., calls Gyasa Sahi (i.e. 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Khalji) of Malwa ‘.the ornament of the 
Pdrastka race.’ He is also called Lord of the Shakas in Bhdv- 
nagar Inscriptions (p. 130, SMoka 68). The inscription states 
further that Bahari, ‘leader of the Shakas,’ ‘Lord of the Pdra¬ 
sikas,* vanquished a Hindu king, named Kshemakarna; that 
Bahari, originally a Kshatriya, was made a ‘Yavana’ by the 
Malwa Amir, Salaha, who had himself been a Madhyamdina 
Brahman named Ghudau, and was made a ‘ Pdrastka ’ by 
Sultan Mahmild Shah Khalji I., from whom subsequently he 
received the title of Khan 

The latter inscription, of 1561 V.S., states that Yodha, the 


1 For our discussion on the name Parasika wo have to depend almost 
entirely on the study of Prof. Shahpurshah Hormasji Hodivala, M.A., 
Principal of the Bahauddin College, Junagadh, in Parsi History, being 
a. series of five lectures delivered in 1925, Bombay, 1926, pp. 73-84 (K. R. 
Caraa Oriental Institute Publication). 

We are also largely indebted to the same work for the use of the word 
‘Tarsa.’ I shall also quote at some length Mr. Hodivala’s letter to me 
of Meher Villa, Dhondy Road, Deolali (Nasik District), September 24, 
1927, in which he kindly discussed a large number of points touched 
upon in my paper. His letter was written away from all books. 

2 Ibid., p. 74. 2 Ibid., pp. 76-77. 
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ruler of Marwar, after whom Jodhpur is named, cut off the 
‘‘ Pathan race of the Pdrasikas with the edge of his sword,” and 
exclaims : “ What Pdrastka did he not defeat in battle and 

what deed of fame did he not accomplish ? ” ^ 

Doubtless, in both these inscriptions the word ‘ Parasika ’ 
stands for Mussulman : hence, in the inscription of A.D. 1489, 
composed by the same poet, the word ‘ Parasika’ has the same 
meaning. 

In older inscriptions the meaning of the word can be 
different. 

In an inscription of Kulottunga Chola I. (otherwise 
called Rajendra Choladeva II.), who ascended the throne in 
1070 A.D., we are told that the exploits of Kulottunga Chola, 
the destroyer of tlie fort of Kottara (the present Kottar in 
Travancore ?), the conqueror of the Keralas (people of Malabar) 
and of the five Pandyas, were sung spontaneously on the further 
shore of the Ocean by “the young women of the PdrasV 
(Persians).^ 

An inscription of the Chalukya ruler fSomeshwar II., dated 
Shaka 991 (1069 A.D.), lauds “his prowess and his dominion 
over the kings of the Cholas, Varalas, Lalas (Latas ?),*^ Khasas, 
Magadhas, Keralas, Pdraslkos, Nepalas and Turushkas.” ^ 
Though, as in many similar Indian inscriptions, these conquests 
over so many kings and countries far apart from one another 
seem to be poetical exaggerations, we note that the Paraslkas 
are here mentioned after the Keralas or the people of Malabar 

The ‘ Gaudavaho ’ of Vakpatiraja, an epic poem written 
in Maharashtri Prakrit in honour of his patron Yashovarman of 
Kanauj, who reigned from about 675 to 700 A.D., informs us 
that Yashovarman conquered the king of Vanga (Eastern Bengal) 
and “ then moved along the sea-coast as far as the Malaya 
(Malabar) mountains, and reduced the Pdrasikas to subjection. 

1 Ibid., p. 77. 

2 Ibid.f pp. 78-79, quoting Dr. Hultzsch in Epigr. Jndica, V. 103-104. 

3 Who were the Lalas (Lapis) conquered by Someshwar II (A.D. 1069) 
and by Vishnuvardhana Hoysala (A.D. 1117-1157)? {Ibid., pp. 79, 81.) 
Were they the people of the Lata province of Gujarat ? Marco Polo’s 
abcount of the Province of Lar occurs between his chapter on Mutfili 
and his chapter on Gael. Lar, ho says, was a province west of St. 
Thomas’ tomb (Mylapore); from it came all the Abraiaman of the world ; 
their king would send them, merchants, to the Soli (Chola) Province of 
Malabar (Coromandel), where the best pearls were to be found. Lar was 
also a great place for jogts. Yule {Marco Polo, 1876, II. 363 n.) was not 
satisfied with the explanation that Lar here meant the Province of 
Gujarat The word Larres, Laris, Larer, Lader applies to a csste or sect 
in South India. Of. Theodor Zachariae, in Nachrichten von der K. Gesell- 
schaft der WisHcnschaJten zn Gottingen. Philologisch-historische Klasae, 
1918, pp. 33-34 of reprint, and p. 34 n. 1. 

The Dictionnaire Tamoul-FranQais gives Iladar (a plural), compares 
it with the Skt. Lata, and translates by “ peoples—, yoghis de Guzerate.’’ 

* Hodivala, ibid., p. 79, quoting L. D. Barnett, Epigr. Indica, 
XV. 94. 
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From the country of these Paraslkas he proceeded to the 
southernmost point where the Eastern and Western Oceans 
meet (Cape Comoiin). He then marched northwards to the 
mouth of the Narmada, and carried his victorious arms to 
Marudesha, Thaneshvar, Ayodhya, and the Mandara Mountain 
in the Himalayas.” ^ The Paraslkas are here mentioned as 
reached from East to West, and as living East of Cape Comorin. 
In about 675-700 A.D. who could they be ? 

In the contemporary inscription relating to Vinayaditya 
Chalukya (680-696 A.D.) we are told that “the Kaveras, the 
Paraslkas, and the kings of Sinhala (Ceylon) and other islands ” 
paid tribute to Vinayaditya.^ Hodivala identifies the Kaveras 
with the Keralas. Might they not bo the people along the 
Kaveri River ? The name recalls the Chaberis Emporium 
of Ptolemy and his River Chaberos. There is a caste of South 
India called the Kavarais.^ 

At a much later date we find the term Parasika applied to 
the Dutch, much in the same way as the word Firingl (Franks 
from Frank-land) might have been applied to them. Thus, 
an inscription of Sevappa Nayak of Tanjore states that his 
son and heir Achyuttappa Nayak drove away the Dutch 
(Pdraainan in the original), who tried to land at Negapatam 
and found a trading factory.^ 

There can be little doubt that the word Parasika desig¬ 
nated foreigners, and that originally the Hindu writers had in 
mind foreigners from Persia. Like the Yavanas, these Paraslkas 
were Mlechchas (barbarians). ‘ Yavana ’ could mean at 
different periods of Indian history Bactrian Greeks, Alexandrian 
Greeks, Romans of the Empire, Persians, Pathans, Turks, 
Mussulmans, and even Europeans of latest date. In the same 
way, the Hunas and other Scythian invaders were the original 
Shakas; but the word Shaka came to mean Afghans, Turks, 
Moguls, and other Mussulmans. The Turushkas, properly the 
Turks, became for the Hindus a convenient name for the 
Muhammadans in general, whether Persians, Arabs, Turks or 
even converts to Islam of Indian birth.^ In Malabar the word 
Yavana or Yona (from Ionia, a part of Greece), is now applied 
by the St. Thomas Christians to the Mappilas or Moplas of 
British Malabar, though originally it would have been more 
correctly used for the Syrian Christians of Mesopotamia. The 
term Mappila seems to be shifting similarly from the Christians 
in Malabar to the Muhammadans. In Chhota Nagpur I have 


1 Ibid., p. 79, quoting S.P. Pandit’s edn. in the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, introd., passim. 

2 Ibid., p. 80. Thurston, Casters and tribes of South India. 

^ Hodivala, ibid., p. 80, quoting T, A. Gopinatha Rao and T, S. 
Kuppusvami Sastri in Epigr. Jndica, XII (1913-14), 343-344. The text ia 
in the Sahitya-Ratnakara, VI. 68. 

6 Ibid., pp. 82-83. 
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heard the word Mogul used in connection with a roving band 
of gypsies passing, from West to East. They came from 
Central India, and looked like Hindus rather than Muham¬ 
madans. The country people about Ranchi had simply trans¬ 
ferred to these suspect) nomads their former fear of the Moguls. 

Who then were the Parasikas ? In the inscription of 
Someshvvar II. (1069 A.D.) they are mentioned in conjunction 
with the Keralas; if we had no other reference to them, 
we could not say where they lived, as the names of the 
tribes mentioned in the inscription seem to be jumbled together 
without any geographical order. Tribes in the North of India 
might have been called Parasikas, if they had been won over to 
Manicheism. The inscription of Vinayadibya (680--696 A.D.) 
is more precise. It places the Pjirasikas in conjunction with 
the Kaveras and the people of Ceylon and other islands. We are 
in Southern India. More precise still is the ‘ Gaudavaho,’ which 
fixes them on the Fishery Coast, or at any rate East of the 
Malabar Ghats. As the ‘ Gaudavaho ’ does not mention the 
Cholas, the Parasikas may have lived further East than the 
Fishery Coast, i.e. on the Coromandel Coast. The inscription 
of Kulottunga Chola 1. (after 1070 A.D.) mentions the young 
women of the J:*arasi (Persians) on the further shore of the 
Ocean. By the further shore of the Ocean T would not 
understand the West Coast (Malabar), bub rather the 
East or Coromandel Coast. It is not likely that the 
poet would say of Parasikas of Malabar, defeated with the 
Keralas, that their young women sang ‘ spontaneously ’ the fame 
of Kulottunga Chola. We could understand it more easily 
in the case of Parasikas, subjects of Kulottunga Chola I., along 
the Coromandel Coast, chiefiy if they were honourably treated 
by him. Now, we have in the Cathedral of S. Thome, Mylapore, 
a fragment of a once big inscription, belonging to the reign 
of his son, Vikrama Chola, who began to rule in A.D. 1118. 
This inscription seems to refer to a grant of land made to the 
Christians of St. Thomas and their Church of St. Thomas 
the Apostle at Mylapore. 

Dr. Bhandarkar has recognised the St. Thomas Christians 
ih the Pjtrasikas. Prof. Hodivala does the same. We ask 
of them only not to place them all in Malabar. 

The reason why the Christians of the Malabar Coast might 
have been called Parasikas is obvious enough. They were minis¬ 
tered to from a n early date by clergy from Persia or Mesopotanaia. 
We have in Malabar four cros.ses with inscriptions in Sassanian 
Pahlavi characters. There may have been even better reasons 
for calling the St. Thomas Christians of the Coromandel Coast 
by the name of Para.slka8. In the Church on St. Thomas 
Mount, Mylapore, we have round a cross an inscription in 
Sassanian Pahlavi characters, probably of a date not later than 
about A.D. 650. We surmise that a monastery of St. Thomas in 
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India, near or below the “ Black Island/’ existed at Mylapore 
before A. D. 363, the Black Island being, I surmise, Karumanal 
( ‘ black sand ”), a village along the sea north of MadraS; the name 
of which is pronounced Coromandel by Europeans.^ Kalamina, 
Kalamita, Kalarnena or Karamena could be derived from 
Karumanal. As the ‘ Black Island ’ was in the vicinity of the 
town of Milon, we are led to identify Milon with Meilan or 
Mayilapur (Mylapur) and to place the Indian monastery of St. 
Thomas near St, Thomas ’ tomb at Mylapore. This monastery 
counted 200 monks before A.D. 363. It ought, therefore to 
have begun about the year 220-230 A.D. It was largely visited 
by monks from Mesopotamia and may to some extent have been 
peopled by monks from Persia and Mesopotamia.'^ We are 
even forced to suppose that Mazdai, the king under whom 
St. Thomas was martyred, reigned at Mylapore and was a 
Persian, as his name indicates. We have some clues that his 
wife Tertia was the sister of the King of India (Gondophares), 
a Parthian.'* Under such conditions, it was natural that the 
Christians of Coromandel, recruited originally by St. Thomas 
among a colony of Persians, should have been called for cen¬ 
turies after by the name Paraslka.'^ 

The Passio states that St. Thomas was summoned to 
worship in a Temple of the Sun, and the Office of St. Thomas 
for July 3 used by the Romo-Syrians of Malabar says the same. 
Both agree in making St. Thomas die on that occasion. The 
Office adds that St. Thomas was buried in India, in a place near 
the sea. That can be only Mylapore, judging from the Malabar 
tradition. The Passio is of A.D. 450-550, or earlier. The 
Office appears to be very ancient, and is independent of the 
Passio. 

The Christians of Quilon were the masters of the 
public steelyard in the 9th century. Those of Cranga- 


i Cf. Yule, Hobson-Jobson, sak Coromandel, for Karumanal. 

■- A. Mingana, Early Spread of Christianity in India, reprinted 
from The Bulleihi of the John Ttylands Library, Vol, 10, No. 2, July, 1926, 

pp. 18-21. 

^ In the J^assto of St. Thomas, Tertia, Mazdai’s wife, is called the 
sister of Karish, Mazdai’s kinsman ; Karish is also called Tertia’s brother. 
In some medieval versions of the Eassio, e.g., the Legenda aurea, Tertia 
is also called the sister of Mygdonia. the wife of Karish, perhaps for no 
other reason than that she addresses Mygdonia as sister. But in The 
Falling asleep of the Holy Mother of God (Greek text), Labdanfis, whom 
I take to be Vizan and therefore Tertia’s son, is called the king’s 
sister’s son. One of the forms of Vizan’s name is Ltizanis. As he was 
the son of Tertia and Mazdai, the title of nephew cannot be justified 
unless we suppose that Gondophares is meant by king (of India.) Cf. 
Ind. Antiq., 1903, p, 152, and cj). p. 157. 

^ Prof, Hodivala directs me (letter, Junagadh, 9-8-1927) for discus¬ 
sions of the use of the word I’arasTka to : Bhandarkar, History of the 
Dekkan in Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Pt. 2, p. 368; Fleet, in Ind. Antiq,, 
TX. 127, 131,133 (or Bombay Gazetteer, 1. ii. 368-374); Rice, in Ind. Ariiiq., 
VIII. 24. I cannot here consult any of these authorities. 
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nore held a similar privilege, probably from the very 
time of Thomas Caua (A.D. 345), if not earlier. In 1348 
the Christians of Mylapore had the public steelyard for pepper 
and all other aromsitic spices, and this privilege was said to 
have been granted to St. Thomas in perpetuity : the Christians 
at Mylapore were still so powerful in 1348 that no one dared to 
contest their privilege but at the risk of his life. (Yule, Cathay^ 
II (1866), pp. 377-378 ) The Christians of the Coromandel 
Coast and of Malabar stood no doubt in the highest rank, 
both intellectually and hnaneially. It would therefore have 
been no ordinary boast on the part of Kulottunga Chola I. (A.D. 
1070-1118) to say that the young women of his Parasi (Chris¬ 
tian ?) subjects of their own accord sang his exploits. 

Christian communities existed in the first centuries, not 
only at Mylapore, but further south, down to Cape Comorin 
and in Malabar. A Malayalam M8. of about 1800 A.D. says 
that in 203 A.D. Christiana from Kaveripattanarn were per¬ 
secuted and fled to Malabar, where they were welcomed by their 
co-religionists. It also states that Manikka Vasakar or Vacha- 
kar, whom the St Thomas Christians regard as a great sorcerer 
and enemy of the Christians came to Quilon in 315 A.D.^ In 
the first centuries of our era Kaveripattanarn was a great resort 
of the Yavanas. W(‘ may take it that even in the first century 
some of these Yavanas were settled at Kaveripattanarn in a 
special quarter of their own. Some of them formed the body¬ 
guard of the Pandyan kings of Madura. We look for Christians 
among them. The gn^at attraction for the Yavanas at 
Kaveripattanarn would have been the pearl fishery. 

The original name of Kayalpat^nam appears to have been 
Sonagarpattanam. Sonagar or Joriagar is a Tamil corruption 
of Yavanar (Yavanas).^ In 1644 there were at Old Caile 
(Kayal ?) 800 Christians.^ 

In 1604, at Vaipar and Vembar (Bembar), four leagues and 
six leagues respectively from Tuticorin, to the north, there were 
people, who, though not Christians, considered themselves 
of th(^ stock of the ancient Christians of Malabar. They 
called themselves Tarideicalnaiquemar,'^ i.e. Taritaykkal Nayk- 
*kanmar Christians (Tarisa) of the Naique class, ’ Nayak (Skt.) 
meaning “leader, chief, general.” By 1644 there were at 
Vaipar 850 Christians, whereas some years before there were 
more than 2,000. In the same year there ^vero 1,300 Christians 

1 From information given me by T. K. Joseph, Ksq., rrivandrura. 

- Yule, Marco Polo, II (1S75), 359 n. 

‘•J (L. Besse, S.J ), -4 short account oj the Missions - in the year 

Trichinopoly, p. 19. 

4 (F. Roz, S.J.), Belac^no sobre a Serra (1604), British Museum. 
Rotographs in my possession.—do Couto, Da Asia, Dec. 12, 1. 3, c. 5^ 
p. 282 of the Lisbon edn. of 1788, has Taridascal Naique Mor, by mistake. 

5 Explanation by Mr. T. K. Joseph, Trivandrum. 
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at Vembar.^ It would seem that the people of ancient 
Christian origin in these two villages had been won back. 

In 1644 some Christians near Rattianancor, now Ramesh- 
waram, belonged to a caste different from that of the Parayas. 
They called themselves Palavalis.* Were these Palavalis of 
ancient Pahlava or Persian stock ? 

In 1599 there prevailed in Malabar the opinion that former 
Christians from Mylapore had taken refuge in the direction of 
the Mountains of theTodas. It is in that direction, on the east 
slopes of the Nilgiris and away from the present habitat of the 
Todas, that, while at Kodiveri, Fr. J. B. Petit discovered in 
1925 and 1926 scores of stones planted in the fields or hidden 
in jungle which bear at the top, amid apparently Hindu 
symbols or symbols of a religiously indifferent character, the sign 
of the cross on a pedestal, the cross having generally a line 
of beads round the upper limb. These crosses will have to be 
explained as Christian symbols. There appears to be no chance 
of connecting them with Hinduism, Buddhism or Jainism. The 
present inhabitants have no explanation for them, though some 
say they represent the God of their ancestors. Other traces of 
Christianity are probably to be sought in certain cruciform 
atones near dolmens in the Hyderabad State. We may have 
to search for other Christian traces still further north, in the 
.Bhopal State, and in the States roundabout it, as well as in 
Bundelkhand, where cViiefiy the women have tattoo-marks 
representing the cross in many different types. Such tattoo- 
marks of the cross reappear among the Abors of Assam. 

Remarks by Prof. Hodivala .—“The text of the inscription 
of 1541 V. S. is printed in a Collection of Inscriptions edited by 
the late Dr. Peterson for the feudatory State of Bliavnagar. 
which is generally quoted as ‘ Bhavnagar Inscriptions.’ The 
geographical knowledge of the author of the Gaudavdho appears 
to have been very meagre, and the name ‘ Malaya Mountains ’ 
is used very loosely by Hindu writers. I believe it is some¬ 
times used for the Eastern Ghats. If the hero of the poem first 
reached the Mountains in Malabar and then reduced the Parasl- 
kas to subjugation, he must have proceeded from West to East, 
and not from East to West. The statement about Vinayaditya 
having compelled the Kaveras, Parasikas, etc., to pay tribute 
to him occurs in other inscriptions of his descendant Klrttivar- 
ma II.In fact, it is borrowed by the later scribes almost word 
for word from the earlier record. There is only this difference 
that, where the earlier text has Kaveras, the copy has Keralas. 
Fleet, I believe, has already suggested that the Kaveras must 
be people living on the banks of the Kavary river, but this 
description covers such a large area that any definite identifica- 

1 (L. Besse, S.J.), op. cit., p. 20. 2 Ibid., p. 15. 

3 A. D. 746-760. 
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tion or location would be exceedingly hazardous. May I point 
out that my object was merely to prove that the Paraslkas of 
Vinayaditya could not have been the ancestors of the Parsis 
settled in Western India. My contention was that the word was 
so loosely used by the Hindu writers at different periods and 
for so many different races or religions that it was impossible to 
build anything upon it. Parsi scholars are not unacquainted 
with the Pahlavi inscriptions in Southern India, and I have 
repeatedly read Burnell’s paper on the subject, and the history 
of the Syrian Church is not quite unknown to us. The exis¬ 
tence of Christians in Travancore, Mailapur and other parts of 
Southern India is also common knowledge, and Sir W. Hunter 
has discussed the subject with .some fullness. Personally, I am 
not disposed to attach much importance to the ethnological or 
geographical knowledge of Hindu writers. The Paraslkas of 
Kalidasa were most probably Persian Zoroastrians of the 
Sassilnian period. The Paraslkas of the early Hindu writers 
wore the Persians of the Achaemenian period. The Paraslkas 
of the Gaudavaho and of Vinayaditya’s inscription need not 
have been identical. Those of Sorneshwar may or may not 
have been the same as those of Kulottunga Chola. The des¬ 
cription may apply, not only to Christians, on the East Coast 
or on the West Coast, but to the ancestors of the Lubbyes ’ or 
other Muhammadan residents in Southern India, who are known 
to have taken refuge in India and fled from Persia or Arabia in 
the 7th and 8th centuries. 

“I have not a copy of Hobson-Johson here, but I believe 
you will find in it quotations from, I think, Caldwell and others 
indicating that Sonagar or Jonagar, etc., which are derived 
from ' Yavana,’ may be referred with greater probability to the 
Muhammadan merchants (on the Coast), of Arabian and Persian 
origin, than to the Christian settlers. * Yavana ’ is frequently 
used for Musalmans by almost all Hindu writers of the media?- 
val period. The ‘ Yavanas’ who resorted to ‘ Kaveripattanam^ 
in ‘ the first centuries of our era’ were most probably subjects 
of the Roman Empire, and the very large finds of the mintages 
of Augustus and other emperors would seem to support that 
vfew. They might have been, during and after the fourth 
century, Christians, but it is at least equally likely that they 
were professors of one or other of the nunierous other faiths 
represented in that vast conglomeration of races and religions. 

‘Mt is suggested that the Palavalis are perhaps of ancient 
Pahlavi or Persian descent. The older writers on the history 
of Southern India have indulged in speculations connecting the 
great Pallava rulers of Kanchi with the Pahlavas or Parthians, 
but 1 believe this view is now generally, if not universally, 
abandoned by scholars ” (Letter of 24 9-1927). 

Prof. Hodivala himself suggests (op. cit., p. 84) that the 
P&raslkas of the Gaudavaho might be the Nestorian Chris- 
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tiaiiB of Malabar or some other foreign emigrants in the 
extreme South of the Peninsula. I still submit that Yasho- 
varman’s movements were from East to West, that he reached 
the Parasikas before proceeding to Cape Comorin. I submit 
also that, as at this earl^^ date (c. 675-700 A.D.) there were 
Cliristians on the Coromandel Coast with clergy from Persia, 
these Christians would have been called Parasikas rather than 
some newly arrived Muhammadan settlers from Arabia and 
Persia. I submit further that the name Parasika, as applied 
to the Christians of the Coromandel Coast, was considerably 
older than Yashovarman’s reign. Caldwell, I surmise, consi¬ 
dered too much the present value of the name Yavana in 
8onagar and Jonagar. Y^ule quotes him, not in his Hobson- 
Johson,h\xtm\\\^ Marco Polo^ II 0875), 859. My suggestion 
about the Palavalis is made in sj)ite of the present theories on 
the Pallavas, because their likely connection with the ancient 
Yavanas, Parasikas and Tarsns suggests their connection with 
the Pahlavas. Be the value of the new theories on the Pallavas 
what it may, there may have been room in South India for 
Pallavas and Pahlavas. What is the meaning of Parittivakkam, 
a place name, at the foot of St. Thomas Mount, Mylapore ? 
Near it we have Palavantangal and Pallavaram. ^ 

From a letter of Pandit Hiranand S’astri (Fernhill, Nilgiris, 
27. 5. 1928) to Prof. Hodivala I gather that the Parasikas are 
mentioned in other Hindu works. “ Then he (Raghu) set out 
by land [from Ayodhya j to conquer the Parasikas.” (Kalidasa 

in Baghuvamsa, iv. 60.) “ Mlechchha tribes or castes are. 

Hunas and Parasikas and.Chinas [the Chinese]....’’ 

{Mahabharata, vi. 9. 65-66.) The Mudraraksasa mentions 
Parasikas with the Mlechchhas of the N.-W. of India. 

Granting that the word Parasika does not in these quota¬ 
tions connote Zoroastrians, it must connote nationality. If 
the texts show that these Persians were settled in India before 
the MuViammadan invasions, these Persians were either Zoroas¬ 
trians or Christians, or both jointly. 

We may recall also that the Sabayo kings connected them¬ 
selves with Saba or Sawa in Persia. Cf supra, pp. 408-412, 
500 n. 2, etc., what I have written of the kingdom of Saba, or 
Yabah, of the Riihmis of the Christian city of Deogir (Daulata- 
bad), and of the Jor, Juri, Juriya, Jurz, Juzr, Guzr, whom I 
identify with the Virk (Georgians) or the Armenians. 

2. Tarsd. —The Tarisa or Christian Church of Quilon is 
named in certain copper-plates granted to that Church about 
A.D. 880. The name Tarisa, according to Mr. T. K. Joseph 
of Trivandrum, is from the Syriac ‘Trlvsa,’ meaning: “right, 
orthodox.” Another form is Tarsa. The primary meaning of 


I Cf. the map facing p. Ill in Medlycott, India and the Apostle Su 
Thomas. 
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larsa in the European dictionaries is 'Christian.’ At times, 
tor reasons obscure, the name Tarsa is given by these dictionaries 
to inMels, fire-worshippers and, perhaps, Buddhists. As among 
the Christians some were Persians, and mari}^ of the Persians 
were fire-worshippers, the term Tarsa may have been misunder¬ 
stood to apply to Persians in general or fire-worshippers in 
particular; but some of the Persian writers declare that Tarsa 
does not mean a fire-worshipper, but a Christian. The Christians 
would be regarded as infidels by those who were not of 
their religion, for instance by the Muhammadans. Buddhists too 
might improperly have been called Tarsa from the similarities 
observed between them and the Christians; but the examples 
quoted are not conclusive in favour of Buddhism. The 
Christians in Malabar are even now called Buddhists. Friar 
Paulin us a S. Bartholomaeo {Sy sterna Brachmanicum, Liturgi- 
cum, Mythologicum, Bomae, 1791, p. 161) writes: “The 
Malabar Brahmans call St. Thomas the Apostle Budha, and 
the Christians Baudhenmar, as if they had received from 
Budha or a man full of the spirit of God and of piety the 
institutions of the Christian faith.” 

If we find the word Tarsa used in a religious sense for 
parts of India other than the South, the presumption must 
be that it applies to the Christians, considering that the name 
was used for the Christians of Malabar before A.D. 880, and, 
along the Fishery Coast in 1604, by people who had lost their 
primitive Christian faith, as they themselves confessed. In 
other parts of the East the word was applied to the Christians 
primarily, if not exclusively. Several Muhammadan writers 
protest that ‘Tarsa’ designates the Christians only. I had 
long hoped in vain that the word might turn up for parts of 
India (jther than the South. We have at last such a case for 
the town of Kambayat (('lambay) in the I2lh century. 

Awfi, a Muhammadan traveller, who visited Cambay in the 
13th century, relates in the Jawami 'u-l-Hikaydt (Elliot & 
Dowson, Hist, of India^ IT. 162-164) that, during a riot at 
Kambayat, the Hindus, instigated by the Tarsa, destroyed the 
minaret of the mosque, burnt the mosque and killed 80 
Muhammadans. King Jai Singh of Nahrwala ordered that 
two of the leading men of each class of infidels, Brahmans, 
Tarsa, and others, be punished.^ (Cf. also Bombay 
Gazetteer-. Cambay, VI. 215.)^ We suggest that these 
Tarsa were neither ZoroastrianvS. as proposed by some, 
nor Jains, as proposed by others, but Christians. There 
were at the time, or had been, Christians all along the West 
Coast from Sind up to the Coromandel Coast, chiefly at all the 


1 Prof. Hodivala, op. cit., pp. 18-]9, and see his discussion of the 
meaning of Tarsa at pp. 24-29. 

^ Ibid., p. 21. 
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points of vantage for commerce. There were Christians with 
a Bishop and clergy from Persia in about A.D. 535 at Kalliana, 
near the present Bombay. At the same date there were Christians 
in Malabar, and Christians with a Persian clergy in Ceylon. 
There were, in A.D. 1321-23, Christians at Thana, and at Supaia 
(Bassein ?), where they had a church said to have been founded 
by St. Thomas (it had recently been destroyed and rebuilt); 
others were to be found at Broach, and probably too at Gogo in 
Kathiawar.^ There were Christians at Saimur (Chaul ?) in A.D. 
1274,'^ and at Mangalore in A.D. 1502. In fact, we might 

1 Yule, Cathay, 1 (18()6), pp. 225-2.30. 

2 Kazwini states for A.D. 1274: “Qaimur, a town of India near 
Sindia (Sind), whose inhabitants are noted for perfect beauty, being 
descended from Indiana and Turks. There are Muslima, Christians, Jews 
and Magi. In the town there are Muhammadic temples, churches, 
synagogues; there is aLso a temple of fire-worshippers.” Cf. Gildemei- 
ator, Scriptores Arabum de rebus Indicis, Bonnae, 1838, p. 208. It 
would be worth noting what words Kazwini uses for ‘Christians,’ ‘chur¬ 
ches,’ * synagogues,’ and ‘fire-worshippers.’ 

Ibn Muhalhal (c. A.D. 041) writes ; “ Saimur, whoso inhabitants are of 
groat beauty, and said to l>e doscended from Turks and Chinese.” Cf. 
Yule, Cathay, 1 (180(5), p. cxcii and n. 2; p. cxi. 

MaK‘udi (.\.D. 910): “The year ,304 I found myself in the territory 
of Saimur (or Chairnnr) belonging to Hind and forming part of the jjro- 
vince of Lar, which is in the states of the Balhara.. . .There were in the 
place about 10,000 Mussulmans, both of those called baiasirah (half- 
breeds), and of natives of Siraf, Oman, Basrah, Bagdad and other 
countries.” Cf Barbier de Maynard, Ma^oudi, Paris, 11, (186.3), 85; cp. 
Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Choul. The pas-sage contaiiis no allusion to 
Christians. 

“ Much water has passed under the bridges since the publication by 
Wiistenfeld and Gildemoister of the text and tran.slatiou of the passages 
relating to India in Ktizwini’s work and the extracts printed in the first 
volume' ol Elliot and Dowson, There is, I believe, no doubt now that 
largo parts of Ka/winl wore transcribed bodily by that writer from 
earlier authors without scrutiny or verification. He often repeats 
literally what was said by Masudi and others in the 10th century, and 
W(^ should be on our guard in sux^posing that the statements are true of 
the 13th century, merely because they are re affirmed and there are, 
ax>parontly, two witnesses instead of one. 

“ As for Ibn Muhalhil, 1 understand from an article of Dr. Horowitz 
in the Islamic Bevieiv (which 1 read in Ajuil and May last in Bombay) 
that this work has now been x^roved to be a forgery.” (Prof. Hodivala, 
24-9-1927). 

I am not aware that the x^assage qvioted fi'on\ Kazwini is taken from 
Mas‘udi. If Mas‘vldi has it too, he would be a link between the Christians 
of Kalliana (.V.D. 5.35) and those of the 10th century in the same direc¬ 
tion. As we find (Christians in that neighbourhood in A.D. 1321-23, who, 
at Sufiara, possessed an aniaent Church attributed to St. Thomas, we 
believe ourselves justified in sux^x^osing there h ad been no break in their 
ocoupation between A.D. 535 and A.D. 1321-23. 

Prof. Hodivala writes to me a later note. “ Kazwini himself says 
that it [the x^asaage quoted by me ?—H. H.] is borrowed from Misar bin 
Muhalhil—the supposed author of the 'Ajdibud-butddn —a work of whi h 
the name is quoted by Mas‘udi and attributed by him to Al-jahiz. See 
Elliot and Dowson, I. 95. 97. Another [passage quoted in Elliot, I. 96, 
from Kazwini, is borrowed, says Dowson, from Istakhri. The passage 
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suspect that there were Christians at all the places, along the 
West Coast and in Malabar and on the Coromandel Coast, 
which we find mentioned by Cosmas Indicopleustes (about 
A.D. 535). He seems to mention them in geographical order from 
North to South and from West to East: Sindu,^ Orrhota,^ 
Kalliana,^ Sibor,^ and the five marts of Male (Malabar); i.e. : 
Parti,^ Mangaruth,® Salopatana,^ Nalopatana,® and Pudo- 
patana;® also, away from Sielediba (Ceylon), Marallo,^® and 
Kaber.ii 

Friar Jordanus of Severac writes about A.D. 1330 of India 
the Less, by which he understands India from Sind up to 
Malabar ; 

“ In this India, the greater part of .the people worship idols, 
although a great share of the sovereignty is in the hands of the 
Turkish Saracens, who came forth from Multan, and conquered 
and usurped dominion to themselves not long since, and des¬ 
troyed an infinity of idol temples, and likewise many churches, 
of which they made mosques for Mahomet, taking possession of 
their endowments and property. ’Tis grief to hear, and woe to 
see! 

“ The Pagans of this India have prophecies of their own 
that we Latins are to subjugate the whole world. 

'‘In this India there is a scattered people, one here, another 
there who call themselves Christians, but are not so, nor have 
they baptism, nor do they know anything else about the faith. 
Nay, they believe St. Thomas the Great to be Christ. 

“ There, in the India I speak of, I baptized and brought 
into the faith about three hundred souls, of whom many were 
idolaters and Saracens. 


about Somnath 97-98) is borrowed from the Jamiu-l-Hikayat and 

Ibn Asir. See ibid., II. 468. The story of the idol hanging in the air is 
evidently apocryphal, and is quoted by Ferishta from the Jamiu-l-Hika¬ 
yat. The paragraphs about Kulam and Multan contain several absurd 
and incredible statements Mas‘iidi wrote about 320 or 322 A.H. and 
died on 345 A.H. (955 A C ). Misar bin Muhalhil is supposed to have 
gone to China and India about 331 A.H. (942 A.C.). Cf. Elliot-Dowson, 
I. 18. 9.5.” 

* If KazwmT borrows from Misar bin Muhalhil the statement that the 
inhabitants of Saimur are born of Turk and Indian parents, how is it 
that Yule, quoting Misar bin Muhalhil, has Turk and Chinese parents ? 
Incase KazwinT borrows from Misar bin Muhalhil the statement that there 
were Christians at Saimur, we have again a link between the Christians of 
Kalliana (A.D. 535) and those of the 10th Century in the same direction. 

t Sind. 2 Sorath in Kathiawar. 

3 Kalyan near Bombay, according to the commonest theory. 

^ Chaul. » Kundapur (?), N. of Mangalore. ® Mangalore. 

7 Cranganore, for Wilford, in As, Res., X (1808), 77. 85. 

8 Nalisuram (ibid.), 

y Puthupattanam in Dames, The Book of Duarte Barbosa, II. 85. 
to Morilloum opposite Ceylon, according to Walckenaer. Yule asks 
whether such a place exists. Cf. Cathay, I (1866), p. clxxviii, n. 5. 

Kaveripattanam, at the mouth of the Kaveri. 
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“ And let me tell you that among the idolaters a man may 
safely expound the Word of the Lord ; nor is anyone from 
among the idolaters hindered from being baptized throughout 
all the East, whether they be Tartars, or Indians, or what 
not.” ^ 

As the churches turned into mosques must have been 
between Thana, where Jordanus had chiefly laboured, and 
Multan, it is not unlikely that the Christians of Kambayat had 
been dispossessed of their Church and its endowments, and that 
their church too had been changed into a mosque. The 
Turkish Saracens of Multan, to whom reference is made, may 
have been those of Mahmiid of Ghazni, 300 years before. 
Mahmud, coming from Ghazni, would pass through Multan, and 
indeed he took that city several times.^ Or the reference is to 
the gradual encroachments of these same Turks and their in¬ 
creasing oppression of the Hindus and the Christians in different 
parts (say, up to Malwa). The Tarsas of Kambayat were 
probably great traders long before the Turkish Saracens ap¬ 
peared on the scene. If their former commercial advantages 
were gradually being wrested from them by the Muhammadans, 
it is easy to understand that the Tarsas, if inferior to the Turks in 
number and power, instigated their fellow sufferers, the Hindus, 
to take action against their rivals. 

The use of the word Tarsa from an early date for the 
Christians in Turkestan and China is well-known. The Muham¬ 
madans may have applied it to the Buddhists from a mistaken 
identification of these with the Christians, or they may have 
meant Christians even in Tibet. There were Christians in 
Tibet from at least the 8th century The Nestorian Patriarch 
Timothy I (A.D 779-823) writes: “And in all the countries 
of Babylon, of Persia, and of Assyria, and in all the countries 
of the sunrise, that is to say, among the Indians, the Chinese, 
the Tibetans, the Turks, and in all the provinces under the 
jurisdiction of this Patriarchal See, there is no addition of 
Crucifixus es pro 7iobis.'' The same Timothy wrote in one 
of his letters : “In these days the Holy Spirit has anointed a 
Metropolitan for the Turks, and we are preparing to consecrate 
one for the Tibetans.” ^ 

The existence of Christianity in Tibet in ancient times, and 
the possibly lax use of the word Tarsa by the Muhammadans 
may have caused Muhammadan travellers to say to the Jesuits 
at Akbar’s Court that the Emperor of Cathay and his people 
were Christians, believers in Jesus. 

In 1580-82, the Jesuits had similar information about the 

1 Yule, Mirahilia descriptaf 1863, pp. 23-24. 2 Ibid., p. 23, n. 1. 

8 A. Mingana, Early Spread of Ghriatianity in Central Asia (reprint 
from The Bulletin oj the John Rylands Library, Vol. 9, No. 2, July 1925 .p. 

^ Mingana, Early Spread oj Christianity in India, op. cit. , p. 34. 
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people near Lake Manasarowar. Repeated investigation, always 
confirmed in the same manner, made the Jesuits undertake in 
1624 an expedition to Western Tibet and found a mission at Cha- 
brang (Tsaparang) on the Sutlej. It may appear less prepostei - 
ous now that the Fathers should have found at Cba-brang and 
in the neighbouring monastery of Toling traces of Christianity, 
chiefly in the form of crosses, depicted in books and paintings, 
and surrounded by characters unintelligible to the Lamas. 

Remarks by Prof. Hodivala .—“ The etymology of ‘ Tarsa ' 
is exceedingly doubtful Mr. Joseph’s derivation from the 
Syriac may, for aught T know, be as valueless as that which 
some Persian lexicographers give with great confidence : Tarsi- 
dan ( Persian): to fear, to quake. But, whatever be the true 
etymology, it can be of little or no use or have any bearing on the 
point in issue, the various secondary meanings of ‘Tarsa’. The 
etymology, whatever it is, cannot prove that ‘ Tarsa ’ does not 
mean ‘ Buddhist ’ or ‘ Jain ’ or ‘ Fire-worshipper.’ These appli¬ 
cations of the word are due, not to the knowledge of the Musal- 
man writers, but to their ignorance. They cared nothing at all 
for any other religion than their own. Buddhists, Jains, Fire- 
worshippers, Christians, were all huddled together. They were 
all ‘ Kafars,’ and that was sufficient. The transition of meaning 
from ‘Christian’ to ‘Fire-worshipper’ and ‘Buddhist’ impro¬ 
bably this. The form of Christianity with which the Sassaniaii 
Persians were most familiar, and which they held in pre-emi¬ 
nent detestation, was the Manichean. The Manicheans are tlie 
‘ Zaudi[is,’ on whom the most opprobrious epithets are bestowed 
in the Pahlavi literature. Manes was a Persian, and his religion 
was ‘ a damnable heresy ’ in the eyes of the orthodox Sassanian 
Zoroastrians, at least as much as in those of the Christians 
His dualism was the connecting link between him and Zoroas¬ 
trianism ; his asceticism and idolatry {the Musalman writers all 
apeak of his Book of Pictures) were probably derived from 
Buddhism. There is therefore nothing strange in the confusion. 
The Manicheans derived their origin from Persia, the land of 
fire-worshippers, but they also called themselves Christians and 
had points of contact with Buddhism also. Thus they all came 
to be called Tarsa indiscriminately 

“ Sopara ’ is a well-known place. Buddhist remains of 
considerable antiquity have been found there. It is now a 
station on the B.B. & C.I. Railway in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay and Bassein. The Church which is said to have been 
destroyed about 1321 must have owed its demolition to the 
invasion of the Muhammadans under ‘Alauddin Khalji, his son, 
Qutbuddin Mubarak, and the Tughlaqs. We (Parsis) possess 
ancient MSS. of the A vesta written in 1323 and 1324 at ThSna 
and Navsari (18 miles from Surat) by the Iranian scribe 
Mihrapan Kaikhusru, which contain two colophons written in 
corrupt Sanskrit, in which it is distinctly said that both those 
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plaoes were under the sway of GhiSsuddin Tughlaq in those 
years. 

“ May I point out that Jordanus ’ reference to ‘ churches 
turned into mosques * can have no reference to the invasion of 
Mahmud of Ghazni (circa ICOO A.C.) or the time of Jay Singh 
of NahrwAla, who died in 1143 A.C., or to the destruction of 
the mosque in Cambay by the Idolaters, who are explicitly said 
to be Hindus or * Brahmans ’ ? May I invite your attention to 
the words used by Jordanus himself in regard to the ‘ Turkish 
Saracens ’ who came from Multan and conquered the usurped 
dominions to themselves “ not long since,” i.c., not long before 
1321-23 A.C. ? How then can it have any reference to the 
idol-breaker from Ghazni, who was in Gujarat only in the year 
of the sack of Somnath in 1024 A.C. ? ” 

My argument for explaining Tarsa by Christian in the case 
of Kambayat in the 12th century, is that there must have been 
Christians there as in the neighbourhood, and that they would 
have been called Tarsa there, as well as in Southern India in 
the 9th century. Awfi may have used for them the local term. 

In connection with Jordanus’ Turkish Saracens from Multan 
I mention Mahmud of Ghazni only out of deference for Yule 
{loc. cii ). 

3. Tuin .—The word ‘Tuin’ is said to be the Mongol 
name for ‘ Buddhist priest.’ We find it in the sense of ' Christian 
priest’ in the Djihdn-Kushai (MS. 69, fol. 155v).^ The 
Tahaqdt-i-Ndsiri relates of Muhammad Bakhtiar Khalji 
that he invaded Tibet and penetrated to the heart of 
the country as far as the city of Karambattan (var .: 
Karambain, Lararnbain, Kurrumputtuin). “ The inhabitants 
of it,” we read, “are Brahmans and Nunis {var.i Tiiins) and 
the city is under the sway of the chief of these people. They 
profess the Din-i-Tarsai ” (religion of the Tarsa).^ This is one 
of the passages where the word Tarsa is by some supposed to 
mean Buddhists. Raverty thinks that the reference is to 
Maniohean Christians.Why not to Nestorian Christians ? 

The word Tarsa applied to the Naimans means Christian.^ 
At one time, most of the Naimans were Christian.^ There were 
Christians among the Hephthalite (or White) Huns, among the 
Turks, the Keraits (Kerits or Krits), the Merkits or Mekrits, the 
Tangutians.® The niece of the king of the Keraits, a Christian, 
was the mother of Miinga Khan, Kublai Khan, Hiilakii Khan 
and Arig Boga.^ Marsden in his edition of Marco Polo ventures 

1 Hodivala, op. ciL^ p. 27. 

2 Ibid.t p. 26, quoting Elliot and Doweon, op. cit., II. 311, and 
Dowson’s note; Bibl. Ind. Text, 164, 1. 4. 

^ Ibid., p. 21. * Ibid.,p.2%. 

Mingana, Early Spread oj Christianity in Central Asia, op, cit,, p. 22, 

6 Ibid., pp. 8. 10-12, 14-16, 23-30. 7 p. 19. 
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to say that the words Krit and Mekrit are both derived from 
the word ‘ Christian.’ ^ 

We find the term ‘ tuin ’ used by Odorie of Pordenone (c. 
1324) in connection with an idol temple of the Province of 
Mobar (Ma’bar or Coromandel). The Palatine M8. of his 
account calls the temple celai, and says that “ tlie Emperor and 
their Pope and other priests, which are called Tuin,” and the 
whole body of the people would drag the chariot of the idol, 
and that some of the people sacrificed theinselv^es to the god 
by throwing themselves under the ponderous wheels.^ 

4. Tanui; Thanawi; Sanatvi .—Could there be a connec¬ 
tion betw^een tuin and tamii, thanawi, sanawi (dualist), a term 
used mostly for ‘ Manichean,’ and perhaps also for ‘ Nestorian 
Christian ’ 

Abu Zayd Hasan (c. A.D, 910) says there were many Jews 
in Ceylon, as well as other sects, chiefly Tamiis.^ Germann 
contends that the word Tanui means dualists, comprising 
Zoroastrians and Manicheans, but scarcely ever Christians. 
Prof. W. Ivanow wrote to me that thanawn (sanawi, etc.)” 
never means Christians. Be that as it may, we have evidence 
that there was a Mesopotamian bishop in Ceylon before A.l). 
893, and that there w^ere Christians there in the time of Cosmas 
(c. A.D. 535). A Persian cross was found some 15 years ago in 
the ruins of the town of Anuradliapiua, and two crosses were 
found by the Portuguese during their occupation of the island. 
We suggest therefore that the word ‘ Tanui’ in Abii Zayd Hasan 
is used irnpropc^rly for ‘Christian.’ If there were Mani¬ 
cheans in great numbers in Ceylon, wc; should expect there wt're 
even more on the Coromandel and Malabar (Joasts ; but w e 
have no clear evidence for Manicheism in those parts. IdrlsI, 
writing in A.D. 1154, says: “The king of Serendip (Ceylcm) 
has sixteen vizirs, four of whom are of liis own nation, four 
Christians, four Mussulmans, and four Jews.'^ 

In Timur’s time there were at Tughlaqpur, near Delhi, 
and in many other parts of India, e.j/., at Bhatnir, M l rat, 


1 I say this from momory, not iuxvintjf tho hook for roferenco. Mi^ht 
* the name Moki jls or M erkits he; connected witli ‘ Mijlkito,’ from malka 

{basUcus, emperorjT *^110 name Melkite for Orthodox Syriun.s dates from 
the 5th century. 

2 Yule, Cathay, J (ISOfi), p S2 n. 2; p. <s:j n. 1. 

^ Tl'he spoiling ‘ 'J’anuis ’ comes from Renaudol, wfio oxplnins tho 
word as Manichean. (Jf. (aormann, p. 105. Prof. Jlodivtila writes to me 
that tlie form in the Arabic and Persiuti dictionaries is to be rendered by 
‘Thanawi’ and ‘Sanawi,’ not by ‘Tanawi’ or ‘ Tanui.’ (3. Kerrand, 
Voyage du rnarchand Sulaymdn, Bo.ssard, Paris, 1922, p. 119 translates 
by Manichean, and so does Elliot-Dowson (I. 10). Abfi Zayd speaks 
elsewhere (G. Ferrand, ibid., 12H-1‘29) of the Christians of Sokotra, des¬ 
cendants of Greeks. What term does he use in the original in this 
latter case ? 

4 Germann, 118, quoting Oeographie d'Edrisi^ edn. A. Jaubert, 
Paris. 1836. p. 72. 
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Nagrakot, in the Savvalik Hills and in Kashmir, people called 
by the Muhammadan writers by the various names of Gabrs, 
Sanawiya, and Salun.^ Sometimes these people seem to be 
confused with the Hindus as infidels; in many places they 
are clearly distinguished from them and represented as wor¬ 
shipping two gods, one called Yazdan, the other Ahriman, 
whom they typified by light and darkness. They supposed all 
good to come from the one, and all evil from the other.- Many 
of these men had been expelled from Khorasan. They were 
counted by hundreds of thousands, and opposed a most 
stubborn resistance to the Muhammadans, committing self- 
destruction when no longer able to defend their cities We 
can hardly suppose that these men were Zoroastrians. They 
were too many and too far in the interior. They were 
probably Manicheans. Their name Salun is perhaps to be 
compared with the name Saliva liana. As we are told that 
the Manicheans held that St. Thomas was impaled, they may 
have called St. Thomas Salivahana (cross-borne or cross- 
bearer). From difieient parts of India, notably from Kashmir, 
and Warangal, we get the story of a minister who was killed, 
crucified, in the place of his king.^ The story resembles that 
of the Muhammadans, wlio liold that not Christ, but one 
like him was crucified. Whoever these Giiebres of Gabrs were, 
some modern Christian writers, perhaps in imitation of medieval 
writers, take them to have been Christians. Paulinus a S. 
Bartholomaeo writes in his India Orientalis Christiana^ Romae, 
1796, pp 175—176 ; “ About the year 1209, when Chingis 
Chan invaded the kingdom of Tibet, there were still about 200,000 
Christians in Tibet, in Turkestan, in Corasan, and in the Indian 
town of Cabul, in Cashemir and in Lahur (Lahore).... About 
the year 1409 there succeeded to Cinghis Chan in India Timur, 
who was most ardent in propagating the sect of Moharned. 
.At a single word of command, within a single hour, this 
man, the most cruel in the memory of man, killed at the 
towni of Delhy in India about 100,000 native Indians, among 
whom not a few Christians. See Hisioire de Timur-Bec, ecrite 
en Persan par Cherefud,din-Ally^ traduite en Francois par 
M. Petit de la Croix^ t. Ill, ch. 18, pp. 89-90.” (The reference 
is properly, t. 2, bk. 4, ch, 17 (A.D. 1398), where we find the 
w^ord ‘ Guebres ’ used.) 

To designate the Jains, the Muhammadans had such terms 
as Samani or Samana and Jati.*^ The former term was also 
applicable to the Buddhists. It is not likely that they over 

1 Elliot and Dowson, op. cit., e. v. Gabrs, especially in the Zajar- 
nama^ III. 497. 

^ Ibid.^ III. 431. See also V. Note C: On fire-worship in India, pp. 
559-570, and Mem. A.S.B., 111. 695-698. 

3 VVilford in .4«. Res., X (1808), 44-63. 

* Hodivala, op. cit,, 30-33. 
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used the term Samani to speak of the Christians. They 
had for the Christians such terms as fsai, Masilil, Nasrgni, 
Nasari, and Tarsa . 

Remarks by Prof. Hodivala. —‘ The pliilological connection 
that is suggested between ‘ Tuin ’ and ‘ Tlianawi ’ is exceedingly 
doubtful. Quatremere says that ‘Tuin’ is a Mongol word, i.e. 
derived from a Turanian root. ‘Thanawi ’ is without doubt of 
Arabic or Semitic origin, and related to the Arabic word for 
‘two’. The tenets of the ‘Thanawis’ (or ‘ Sanawis ’ as the 
word is pronounced by Persians) are clearly described by 
‘ Sharastaiii ’ in the ‘ Millal wa Nalial, ’ and there is a transla¬ 
tion of the extract in a paper by E. Rehatsek in the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. The work is 
well known to Oriental scholars and has been edited in the 
original Arabic by W. (•ureton. and there is J think, a German 
translation of a portion by Haarbriicker. The author’s descrip¬ 
tion of the religion of these ‘ Thanawis ’ bears not the smallest 
resemblance to Buddhism in any of its forms. It appears to 
be applicable to some Zoroastrian heresy. There is a similar 
account in a Persian work (MS.), the ‘ Tabsarat al-Awwam, ’ a 
copy of which is in theMulla Firuz Library in Bombay. Odoric 
of Pordenone’s use of the word ‘Tuin’ in (jonnection with an 
idol temple in Ma’abar or Coromandel and the car-festival is 
either the result of ignorance or of some confusion in the 
writer’s mind between the idolatry of Tibet and that of India, 
or some resemblance between the Mongol ‘Tuin’ and some 
Dravidian word which he imperfectly caught and understood. 
In a word, there can be little doubt that wliat Germann and 
Ivanow have said about ‘ Thanawi ’ is correct and that it is 
infructuous to try to establish any connection between ‘ Tuin ’ 
and ‘ Thanawi ’. 

“ As for the Tughlaqpiir passage from the Tuzuk-i-Taimuri, 
I may be permitted to say that I have been cudgelling my 
brains about it for nearly thirty years. 1 agree with you that 
the Gabrs of Tughlaqpiir Avere not Zoroastrians, though they 
are said to be ‘ Sanawiyah ’ and to have been worshippers of 
Ahurarnazd and Ahriman. Other Parsi writers are, it is true^ of 
*a different opinion and have built upon these stray allusions 
elaborate theories, more or less im.aginative, about the existence 
of large' Zoroastrian colonies in Northern India in the 13th and 
I4th centuries. It is unfortunate that the paper of Sir H. 
Elliot to which you refer in the notes has lent countenance to, 
if it is not the origin of, these notions. I have no doubt my¬ 
self, and can prove it, that Sir H. Elliot was mistaken in regard 
to the interpretation of ^adaoni’s ‘kanisaha’ as ‘Fire-temples,’ 
and that the reference to ‘ the hundred thousands ’ of Fire- 
worshippers whom Afrasiab is said to have banished to India 
from Khurasan, and whom Ibrahim Ghaznavi is said to have 
destroyed or enslaved, is absolutely valueless. The tale occurs 
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for the first time in the ' Rauzatu-s-Safa; ’ of Mirkhond, a work 
of the 15th cfmtury, and is undoubtedly unhistorical. I see that 
you have connected the Gabrs of Tughlaqpilr with ‘ the hund¬ 
reds of tliousands ’ who had been expelled by Afrasiab. I am 
sure that, if you will read the ])assages again, you will see reason 
for deleting the words. But if these Gabrs of Timur were not 
Zoroastrians. they were not Manicheans either. They could 
not have been other than ' Hindus,’ and the passage about 
Yazdan and Aljrirnan is merely the gloss of an ignorant writer 
anxious to di.splay his supposed knowledge of distant lands and 
peoples. Such glosses are unfortunately only too common in 
Musulman writers, and it is a mistake to attach any impor¬ 
tance to tliem after what we know of their intellectual limita¬ 
tions and their bigoted mentality. I hope you will not mind 
my saying that what Paulin us a S. Bartholomaeo says about 
‘ not a few Cliristians being included among the 100,000 native 
Indians massacred by Timur’ is a gloss founded on a similar 
confusion and imperfect ay)prehension of a word used in an in¬ 
different translation. The author, of course, knew that * Guebre 
' Giaour ’ and ‘Gaur’ was generally used in Persia and Turkey 
for Christians, and he has interpolated an absolutely un¬ 
authorized statement in consequence.” (24-9-1927). 

My reason for suggesting a connection between Thanawi, 
Tanui, and Tuin is that Thanawi may at times have been 
loosely used for Christian. Might Thanawi not lead by meta¬ 
thesis to Thawani. Tauni and thus to Tuin ? 

The words which Prof. Hodivala would like me to 
expunge are : ‘‘Many of these had been expelled from Khora- 
san,” As these words come from an old author, I prefer to 
let them stand and to keep Prof. Hodivala’s comments on 
them. 

5. Kirain —Why are the Indian Christians in the Panjab 
and on the side of Allahabad and Agra called Kirani ? The 
dictionaries assign a variety of meanings to this word: writer; 
clerk; copyist; one of European and Indian descent; a convert 
to Christianity. Is Kirani an old name for Christian, which 
came to mean writer, clerk, or vice-versa ? Does it mean 
Christian, because the first clerks or writers under the Portuguese 
and later under the English had to know two languages and 
would therefore, chiefly under the Portuguese, embrace the 
religion of their employers ? Or does it mean clerks, writers, 
because the first clerks and writers under the Portuguese 
were Christian ? Pahlavi translators identified (by mistake, 
says Prof. Hodivala) the Avestaic Keresdni (Vedic Krishdnu) 
with Kalasydkd or Karsydk ; hence Neryosangh (about the 
end of the 12th century) understood the word as applying 
to the followers of the Tarsa religion, the believers in Jesus.^ 

1 Ibid.y pp. 25-26. 
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Proi. Hodivala directs us to Yule’s Hobson-Jobson, where 
one might overlook the presence of the word Kirant under the 
form ‘ cranny ’ _(lst edn., 212; 785). The original is the 
Hindustani Karanl, which Wilson derives from the Skt. karan, 
‘ a doer.* In Bengal, the word used to be applied to a clerk 
writing English, and thence vulgarly and generically to the 
East-lndians or half-caste class, from among whom English 
copyists were generally recruited Karana is also applied to 
one sprung from a Sudra mother and Vaisya father or from a 
pure Kshatriya mother and a father of degrad(‘d Kshatriya 
origin. Jbn Batuta (c. 1350) uses the word Kirani for a ship’s 
clerk Abul Fazl (c. 1590) (;alls karrani a ship’s accountant, 
who serves out the water to the passengers. l)e la Boullaye- 
le Gouz (c. 1053) says of the karanes that they are the sons of 
a ‘ Mestis ’ and of an Indian mother, whicli would show that 
at Goa the word had the meaning of one of mixed blood, 
with almost the modern application of East-lndian. Marco 
Polo calls Caraonas the sons of Indian mothers by Tartar fathers 
(cf. Yule, Marco Polo, 1875, 1. 99). See also Dalgado, Glossario 
Luso-Asiatico, 1. 22()a, 479a, -^.v. carrana. Prof. Hodivala 
writes : “ ‘ Shri karane ’ is repeatedly used in Hindu inscriptions 
of the Gujarat Chalukyas and other Hindu rulers for the 
‘ secretary,’ ‘ secretariat,’ ” ‘ Record office ’... .1 venture to say 
that no philologist would connect it with the ‘ keresani ’ of the 
A vesta. All A vesta scholars are now agreed in regarding 
Neryosangli’s interpretation of that word as ‘ Karsyak ’ or 
‘ Ghristian ’ as demonstrably erroneous. Mills, Darmesteter, 
Bartholomae and others are all agreed in regard to tlio matter. 
The connection of the Pahlavi Karsyak^ Kalasyaka with ecclesia 
is equally certain. But that does not mean that there is any 
etymological connection between Karani and the Keresani of 
the A vesta, which latter is the old Persian form of the Vedic 
Krishanu"' (24. 9. 1927). '‘Keresani occurs in the Avesta in 
what is known as the ‘ Haoma Y^asht,’ and is the 9th chapter of 
the Yasna, which, whatever its exact age, is certainly several 
centuries older than the birth of Christ” (7. 5. 1928). 

In December 1927 I heard a missionary at Lahore describe 
a monastery of fakirs, on the side of the Sangla Hill (Punjab), 
with a composite membership taken from Hinduism, Muham¬ 
madanism, Sikhism, etc., as a kirani monastery. He was puzzled, 
when I asked him how the word kirani was also used of 
Christians in the Punjab. Would it not seem that the mon¬ 
astery in question was called kirani on account of the mixture of 
religions ? To connect kirani with Canarim, a name given to 
the people of Goa, and now used at times exclusively at Goa 
in the sense of Christian (cf. Dalgado, s.v. Canarim), must 
appear far-fetched, yet Tavernier, Voyages, Rouen, 1712, III. 
169, speaks of Canarins as native solicitors and proctors. 

In Persian ecclesia gives us kalisa, kalisa or kallaiyd. 
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Who recognises ecclesia in the Portuguese igreja, which gives 
us the Hindustani word girja, and in the Japanese ekirinjiya 
or ehirinji ? 

6. Christian. —It would be interesting to know what terms 
have been employed in India since the Portuguese Conquista; 
or are now employed by non*Christians in different parts of 
India, to designate the Christians. To what extent is Kirdrn 
used ? Has Tarsd left any trace and where ? It survives in 
Malabar in the word Taritaykkal. 

How is the word ‘ Christianus ’ (Christianos) rendered in 
our vernaculars for I Pet. 4.16; Acts, 11.26; 26 28 ? The 
Protestant Hindi translation of the New Testament, Allahabad, 
1890, has ‘ Khrishtiyan ’ in all three places. In Chhota 
Nagpur we have adopted ‘ Khristan,’ with the second i drop¬ 
ped. Our Fathers probably found a similar word in use in the 
earlier Hindi-speaking missions of Patna and Bettiah. 

More likely our ‘ Khristan ’ was influenced by the Portu¬ 
guese ‘Cristclo,’ and connects us with the name used for 
‘Christian’ in Bengal in the 16th century. Monsenhor 8. 
Rodolfo Dalgado [Injluencia do Vocabulurio Portugues, Coimbra, 
1913, p. 67) gives the following Indian and Far Eastern forms 
of the Portuguese Cristan (Christian): Konkani, kristdmv; 
Bengali, kristdh] Tamil, kiristavan: Malayalam, kiristdnmdr. 
Telugu, kristannu, kirastuvdnu; Kanarese, kirislanu; Cambo¬ 
dian, kriatdng (a very near approach to the Portuguese 
‘Cristao’); Siamese, khristdng; Japanese, kirishtan^ kirishitan. 
Other Indian languages, he says, have kristi, from ‘ Christon- 
or kristiyan, from the English. The Malaya-Polynesian lan¬ 
guages have nasardni or sardni from ‘ Nazarenus.’ The Singha¬ 
lese have kristiydni, “ though twice Christianised by the 
Portuguese.” The Sinhalese kristiydni can hardly be a rem¬ 
nant of a pre-Portuguese Christian vocabulary. Shall we say 
that in Ceylon the Portuguese ‘ Crist^o ’ was displaced by the 
Dutch ? The Dutch have the word kristen., though family 
names occur like Christiaens, Christiaensen. The Rev. Fr. S. 
G. Perera, S.J., writes to me from Galle, Ceylon (22-9-1927) : 

“ Christiyani is the usual literary and popular term, in use at 
least from Dutch times. It is used by Fr. Gongalves and 
comes from the Latin. Y is added for euphony, according to 
rule. Chrisiiyani-karaya : Christian; Chrisiiyani-karanawa : 
to baptise (* to make Christian ’). There exists a form Kristam, 
now little used, and only colloquially, which is manifestly from 
the Portuguese Ghristdo^ and was probably the usual term in 
Portuguese times.” 

Let us note that in Malabar the Christians are still called 
Nasrani by the Muhammadans, and that this is the word which 
we find used for them by Pope John XXII in 1330. We get, 
however, in the somewhat corrupt forms, Nastarini, Nascarini, 
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Nascorini, some of which would make us think rather of Nesto- 
rini (Nestoriansh (Letter of April 8, 1330.) 

7. Firingt. — In most parts of India the word for Christian 
is, or used to be, Firing!. The use of this word in the East 
has been the subject of some study. The origin of the word 
is the Persian Farangi, Firingl. In Arabic we get Ifranjl, 
Firanjl, Afranjah. The term de.signates the Franks, “for so 
they term us, not indeed from France, but from Frank-land 
{non a Francid, sed a Franguid)'' says Friar John de’ Marignolli 
c. A.D. 1360. ^ At an earlier date, c. A.D. 1330, Friar Jorda- 
nus assures us that the Hindus had prophecies about the future 
world-conquest of the Latins, by whom they seem to have 
meant the Westerners or Europeans in general " According to 
Hohson-J ohson, s.v. Firingi, the Tamil P’arangi and the 
Sinhalese Parangi mean only the ‘ Portuguese.’ Is that correct, 
or is it still correct ? In 1924, near Malayatur Hill, far in the 
interior of Malabar, I met a forest-ranger dressed in coat and 
trousers, an Indian, whom my companion, a Syrian Christian, 
called a Firing!. The man too considered that his title. Here 
was an example of the gradual degradation of terms. * Firingi 
here was a matter of dress, not of nationality or religion. A 
Chinese chronicle, speaking of the horses which Friar John de 
Marignolli (c. 1346! brought all the way from Europe across 
the continent to Pekin, to be presented to the Great Khan in 
the name of tlie Pope, calls them “horses from the kingdom of 
Fulang” (Farang? Europe). The Tibetans are said to have 
corrupted Firingi to Pelong or Philin, but this is denied by 
Jaeshke'^ and W. Rockhill.^ 

I find no one to suggest that the word Folin or Fulin, by 
which the Chinese understood the Byzantine Empire, has any 
connection with Franquia. In the 9th century the Greeks, 
says Mas iidl, always called their city Constantinia by the name 
Bolin (Polin from ‘ Polis,’ town) The word Folin, already 
applied by the Chinese to Constantint)ple and its empire in the 
time of Hcraclius, might therefore be regarded as derived 
from Bolin. On the other hand, Pegolotti says (c. 1340): “ They 
call Franchi all the Christians of these parts from Romania west¬ 
ward.” (Yule, Cathay, 1866, II. 292.) Yule comments that 
Romania seems to be included here and that it means Greece or 


1 Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Firingi. 

2 Yule, Mirabilia descripta, 186:j, p. 23, and cp. Jordanus’ letter 
of Thana, 1323 (1324?) in which he says that the Indians were in daily 
expectation of the Latins and prayed for their coming {Cathay, I (1866), 

3 Hobson-Joibson, <». V., Firingi. * loia. 

5 Cf. W. Rockhill in Sarafc Chandra Das’ Journey to Lham and 
Central Tibet, London, 1904, p. 215 p. 1, where he explains Das’ use of 
Phylin; “i.e., ‘foreigners’; literally, ‘outside country.’ The word, he 
says, has no connection, as was once supposed, with Feranghi or Franks. 

0 Yule, Cathay, TI (1866), p. 402 n. 3. ? Ibid. 
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nearly so (tutti i Chriaiiani delle parti di Romania innanzi in 
verso il ponente) ; “ yet I do not think the Greeks were or are 
regarded as Franks.” {Ibid., II. 292n. 3.) Yule also quotes 
{Hohson-Jobson, s.v. Firingi) Tenreiro c. A.D 1560: ''Here (at 
Tabriz) live some nations of Christians. ..and they call some of 
them Franques; they have customs and faith like ours. ..and 
others they call Armenians.” ^ Who were these Franque 
Christians at Tabriz in 1560, who were distinguished from the 
Armenians ? We do not expect any Christian Missions from 
Europe at Tabriz at that date. Were they remnants of the 
medieval Missions ? Even so, why should they have been called 
Franques, if they were natives of the land, though won over 
by the Latin Missionaries ? Unfortunately, I am not sure 
that wo have the text completely enough to discuss with ad¬ 
vantage. 

In the 16tli and 17th centuries, and probably for sometime 
later, the word ‘Armenian’ was a convenient term among the 
Moguls, and among our Europeans in India too, tor all the 
Eastern Christians west of India, Chaldeans, Syrians (Arame- 
ans), Nestorians, etc.^ The Muhammadans at Akbar’s Court 
(1580-82) were of opinion that the Georgians accepted only the 
Zabur or Psalms and were not Christians. 

If our conclusions for the use in India of the terms Parasika 
and Tarsa are admitted, a grr^at advance may be anticipated 
for the history of early Christianity in India. Both terms, 
chiefly the former, will probably be found now in many 
passages hitherto unexplained. 

Wilford states that the Christiaris in India are referred to 
as Peshkar Brahnaans, Takshakas, Sabakas, l^alwas, Salavas, 
Balyas, Aryyas, Sakas, Saka-Flaja-vamsas, ^ala vamsas, Bud¬ 
dhists, etc. Cf. As. lies., X (1808), 60.63.81 87. His study 
on the Origin and Decline of (Christianity in India, though 
now 120 years old, cannot bo neglected. Cf. As. Res,, X (1808), 
27-126. 

1 A. Tenreiro, /O'nemrio, Coimbra, l.'iGO ([.lisbon, 1702), ch. XV. 

2 Mem. A. S, B., Ill, 001). » Ibid. 
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